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Akt.  I. — Histoire  des  Francais.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Tom.  I.— XII.'  8vo.  Paris-  1821,  1823,  1826, 
1828. 

The  name  of  Sismondi  has  long  acquired  a  celebrity,  far  greater 
than  when  it  belonged  only  to  an  ancient  family  at  Pisa,  by  the 
numerous  works  of  the  distinguished  author  whose  volumes  lie 
before  us,  and  above  all  by  his  great  Histoiy  of  the  Italian  Re- 
pobKcs.  A  style  clear  and  lively,  though  rather  too  diffuse — a 
just  intermixture  of  illustrative  digressions,  without  any  inquiry 
too  critical  for  the  ordinary  reader — an  unceasing  display  of  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  justice — above  all,  perhaps,  the  choice 
of  a  subject,  which,  though  wanting  unity  as  much  as  the  Orlando 
Furioso,  furnished,  like  that  poem,  a  compensation  in  its  vari^ 
exhibitions  of  action  and  character — have  rendered  it,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  popular  historical  production  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, if  not  that  which  has  gained  the  highest  place  in  the  estima* 
tion  of  critics.  M.  Sismondi's  industry  is  among  the  most  promi- 
nent of  his  qualities ;  scarcely  were  the  last  sheets  of  his  sixteenth 
volume  on  Italy  dry,  when  he  undertook  the  immense  task  of  a 
general  history  of  France.  In  1818  he  mentioned  to  us  his  pro- 
ject, as  one  hardly  yet  mature;  and  we  have  now  perused  twelve 
large  octavo  volumes,  which  have  already  been  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  These  have  been  published  in  four  livraisons:  the  first 
set  of  three  volumes  in  1821,  the  second  in  1823,  the  third  in 
1826,  and  the  last  in  1828.  They  bring  down  the  history  of 
France  to  the  successive  asras  of  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet  in 
987,  that  of  St.  Louis  in  1226,  diat  of  Philip  of  Valois  in  1328, 
and  tfiat  of  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  in  1422. 

The  scale  upon  which  M.  Sismondi's  narrative  has  been 
moulded  is  larger,  we  think,  than  that  of  any  former  history  of 
France ;  certainly  than  that  by  Velly  and  Villaret,  especially  in 
the  earlier  period.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  his  writings 
can  have  avoided  observing  diat  their  characteristic,  not  to  say 
their  defect,  is  diffuseness,  both  in  argument  and  in  narration. 
His  facts  are  not  selected,  nor  are  their  results  given  in  a  few 
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touches,  as  bj  Tacitus  and  Grotius;  even  in  the  least  important 
and  least  varied  parts  of  history,  he  seems  almost  to  translate  his 
documents;  and  we  might  suspect  that,  through  the  copiousness 
of  his  language,  they  frequently  occupy  more  space  in  bis  pages 
than  in  the  onginal  writers.  We  do  not  notice  this  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  critical  exception,  because  tastes  differ;  and  though  we 
take  greater  pleasure  in  the  nervous  and  compressed  manner  of 
such  great  his^oriansr  as  we  have  named  above,  there  are  many 
who  desire  more  expansion ;  and  reasons  may  be  given  why  know- 
ledge should  be  communicated,  especially  to  the  younger  student, 
in  rather  a  prolix  form.  We  notice  it  on  the  author's  own  account, 
inasmuch  as  we  see  some  danger  that,  valuable  as  this  work  is,  it 
may  reach  a  degree  of  unwieldiness  which  will  operate  against 
its  popularity,  and  therefore  impair  its  utility,  not  much  less  than 
dulness  itself.  Twelve  volumes  have  brought  us  only  to  14£2; 
according  to  the  proportionate  bulk  of  materials,  which  M.>Sis- 
mondi  is  not  apt  greatly  to  abridge,  and  which  become,  in  fact, 
through  the  growing  importance  of  events,  less  capable  of  abridg- 
ment, it  seems  likely  to  demand  not  less  than  double  that  number 
in  addition,  before  we  arrive  at  the  revolution  of  1789*  In  these 
days  of  indolence,  when  the  sacrifice  of  amusements  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  the  pretended  desire 
to  acquire  it,  we  fear  that  thirty-six  volumes  may  either  not  find 
their  way  to  the  shelves  of  libraries,  or  rest  quietly  upon  them. 

It  is  just  to  take  notice,  in  abatement  of  this  objection,  such  aa 
it  is,  on  the  score  of  prolixity,  that  M.  Sismondi  has  given,  at  the 
end  of  each  volume,  an  excellent  summary  of  the  contents,  serving 
as  a  synoptical  compendium  of  the  history,  not  only  for  reference, 
but  for  information.  He  had  adopted  the  same  plan  in  his  Ita- 
lian Republics,  and  there  are,  perhaps,  few  books,  whether  of  a 
narrative  or  argumentative  character,  in  which  it  might  not  be 
usefully  employed.  The  increasing  extent  of  literature  will  re- 
quire every  advantage  of  machinery  to  aid  the  limited  capacities  of 
intellectual  labour.  The  index-maker  will  probably  soon  take  a 
station  in  literary  usefulness  and  respectability  not  much  below 
the  lexicographer;  in  many  instances  his  duties  exact  a  higher  de- 
gree of  acuteness  and  knowledge.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
things  this  task  can  in  general  be  only  executed  with  perfect  ad- 
vantage by  the  author  himself. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  M.  Sismondi  must  have  expe-» 
rienced  less  of  the  immediate  gratification  which  ought  to  accom- 
pany and  sustain  a  writer  through  a  laborious  undertaking  in  this 
History  of  France  than  in  that  of  the  Italian  states.  The  citizen 
of  a  small  republic,  and  attached  beyond  measure  to  those  bul- 
warks of  popular  liberty  which  have  seldom  been  established 
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except  in  similar  oommimities^  an  ardent  sympiEithy  with  the  suc- 
cess and  glory,  the  reverses  and  decline  of  the  Lombard  and  Tus- 
can cities,  carriedhtm  forward  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm,  to  which 
his  glowing  eloquence  bears  frequent  testimony.  But  his  turn  of 
mind,  still  more  than  the  circumstances  wherein  he  is  placed,  have 
wholly  precluded  this  warmth  of  imagination  in  the  present  work^ 
Though  near  in  every  sense  to  France;  though  anchoring,  as  is 
evident,  his  hopes  of  a  bright  futurity  for  Europe  on  the  triumph 
of  her  new-bom  liberties;  &ough  anxious  for  her  prospenty 
riraost  with  a  patriot's  tenderness,  he  has  caught  not  the  least  of 
that  nationality  which  generally  distinguishes  a  real  Frenchman, 
and  records  ten  centuries  of  history  with  scarcely  one  word  of  ex- 
nltation,  and  very  few  of  praise.  Far  unlike  the  school  of  theo- 
rists, who  profess  to  see  in  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  a  revival 
of  the  long-forgotten  rights  of  the  Franks,  and  study  to  harmonize 
the  ancient  monarchy  with  the  modem,  his  object  is  to  represent 
Ae  past  in  the  most  unfavourable  colours,  that  no  lurkin?  preju-* 
dice  may  ever  tempt  die  nation  to  look  back  for  authority  in  fram*- 
ing  h^  institutions,  instead  ofgrounding  them  on  philosophical 
argument.  The  regenerated  France  of  this  day  must  put  off  en- 
tirely the  old  roan,  nor  seek  to  amalgamate  the  creed  of  bar- 
barism, tyranny,  and  superstition  with  that  of  valour  and  freedom. 
Snch  is  the  vital  principle  which  gives  an  unity,  but  at  the  same 
time  radier  a  monotonous  character,  to  M.  Sismondi's  twelve 
volumes.  We  do  not  blame  a  spirit  which  is  always  sincere,  in- 
trepid, consistent,  fiall  of  the  love  of  mankind,  and,  except  in  a  few 
transient  passages,  substantially  right  and  reasonable ;  but  we  may 
still  think  diat  m  the  choice  of  his  subject  M.  Sismondi  has  been 
less  fortunate  than  on  the  former  occasion. 

No  one,  however,  can  hesitate  to  place  this  work  far  above  any 
earlier  history  of  the  French  nation.  That  of  Velly,  continued 
by  Villaret  and  Graraier,  which  alone  could  for  a  moment  be 
compared  with  it,  is  inferior,  as  we  conceive,  in  general  accuracy, 
(excepting  the  volumes  by  Gamier,  with  whom  M.  Sismondi  has 
not  yet  come  in  competition,  and  who  much  excels  his  predeces- 
sors,) and  certainly  so  in  luminous  reflection  and  eloquent  lan^. 
guage.  Yet  the  great  variety  of  information  communicated  by 
those  three  writers  upon  <every  subject  which  could  in  any  manner 
be  called  national,  a  comprehensiveness  which  the  present  author 
has,  perhaps  jtisdy,  diought  not  incumbent  upon  the  civil  his- 
torian, will  always  render  their  numerous  volumes  in  some  mea* 
sure  valuable.  We  think  too,  that  he  has  been  sometimes  rather 
severe  on  Velly  for  partiality  to  kings,  without  remembering  that 
it  would  have  been  extraordinary  to  write  in  1750  as  he  has  done 
in  1820,  and  that  the  general  effect  of  that  historian's,  and  still 
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more  of  Villftret's  writings*  is  much  more  favourable  to  liberal 
sentiments  than  that  of  the  Jesuit  Daniel,  whom  they  superseded. 

The  roots  of  French,  as  well  as  of  Italian  history,  are  laid  in 
that  of  the  Roman  empire*  We  ascend,  if  we  trace  the  chain  of 
events  to  their  causes,  or  investigate  the  principle  and  origin  of 
institutions,  to  that  great  system  of  policy  which  retain^  for 
so  many  centuries  the  whole  civilized  world  under  its  yoke;  we 
•hould  descend,  in  what  may  be  called  the  synthesis  of  philoso- 
phical history,  from  no  lower  or  less  copious  source.  It  is  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  treat  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire  as 
a  mere  sera  from  which  that  of  modem  ages  b  to  commence ; 
even  those  who  look  upon  the  Franks  or  JLombards  as  the  only 
important  portion  of  the  population  of  Gaul  or  Italy,  and  the 
annals  of  their  kings  as  the  proper  business  of  history,  must  yet, 
if  tney  aim  at  any  intelligible  illustration  of  their  subject,  show 
clearly  not  only  how  those  nations  came  to  be  settled  in  their  new 
possessions,  but  how  they  were  affected  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  found  their  acquisitions.  This  was  done  with  great 
ingenuity  and  erudition  b^  the  Abb6  Du  Bos,  in  his  once  cele- 
brated work  on  the  Establishment  of  the  French  Monarchy,  pub- 
lished in  1704,  and  reprinted  with  improvements  in  1743;  which, 
though  it  may  contain  several  hypotheses  pushed  too  far,  rather 
than  absolutely  false,  is  still  the  best  ground-work  that  has  been 
laid  for  the  history  of  France,  and  very  undeserving  of  the  acri- 
mony which  Montesquieu  never  fails  to  dbplay  in  speaking  of  it, 
or  of  the  disdain  which  Mably  and  other  French  writers  affect  to 
feel.  In  the  present  century  less  of  party-spirit  is  manifested  on 
the  antiquities  of  the  French  monarchy;  the  friends  of  liberty 
have  generally  begun  to  discover  that  it  is  better  to  consult  Ut 
charte  for  it,  than  to  manufacture  doubtful  theories  out  of  the  vase 
of  Soissons;  and  the  study  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudence  in  Grer- 
many,  as  a  branch  of  philosophical  history,  has  exhibited  that  con- 
nexion between  classical  antiquities  and  those  of  the  middle  ages, 
which  several  popular  writers  had  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
M.  Guizot,  in  bis  Essais  sur  I'Histoire  de  France  ^1823),  and  our 
countryman  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  valuable  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  the  Laws  and  Institutions  of  Modem  Europe,  have  begun  with 
delineating,  from  the  Theodosian  code,  the  state  of  Roman  sub- 
jects, especially  in  cities,  from  the  time  of  Constantine  to  .the 
barbarian  conquests;  and  M.  Sismondi  has  very  properly  devoted 
the  second  chapter  of  the  present  history  to  the  same  subject. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  western  empire 
was  undoubtedly  that  great  movement,  propagated  westward 
almost  from  the  sea  of  China,  which  impelled  the  Goths  from  the 
banks  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper  upon  the  Danubian  and  Rhenish 
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pnmnceg.  Such  migrations  of  fierce  and  namerons  armies  from 
the  nordi  had  from  time  immemorial  been  tiie  scourge  of  the  south 
and  west;  and  in  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome  she  had 
trembled  at  the  Cimbri,  as  in  the  infancy  of  her  power  she  had  al- 
most been  annihilated  by  the  followers  of  Brennus.  But  if  the 
iosdtntiona  of  the  commonwealth  had  survived^  she  would  never 
have  wanted  ber  Marius;  even  in  servitude  to  an  effeminate  court 
die  found  her  Stilicho.  The  Visigoths  would  as  surely  have  been 
vanquished  in  Gaul,  on  tiieir  first  and  final  invasion  in  407,  as  they 
were  in  Italy,  and  as  the  Huns  were  afterwards  by  ^tius  at  Cha- 
kms^if  the  defensive  energies  of  the  empire  had  corresponded  to 
its  extent  and  renown.  But  the  imperial  government,  acting 
with  perseverance  on  a  system  perhaps  in  some  measure  inevit- 
Me,  but  certainly  ruinous,  had  both  enfeebled  the  military  means 
of  defence,  and  exhausted  the  resources  which  should  have  invi* 
gorated  them. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  die  Roman  armies  has  been  attri- 
buted, with  great  appearance  of  justice,  to  some  innovations  of 
Constantine.  The  proconsular  power  had  always  included  civil 
as  well  as  nrilitary  supremacy;  nor  could  the  two  authorities  have 
been  divided  by  tiie  republic,  while  aggrandizement  was  the  great 
ol^ect  of  her  policy,  vnthout  lessening  the  awe  which  ought  to  be- 
long to  her  representative.  Under  the  emperors  this  union  of 
powers  subsisted  in  die  Prtetorianprefects  at  Rome,  and  the  dif- 
fereot  governors  of  the  provinces.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  with- 
hold from  the  troops  their  pay,  as  the  punishment  of  insubordina- 
tion; but  if  their  extensive  audiority  rendered  them  more  feared  by 
die  soldier,  it  also  ensured  his  obedience  if  they  chose  to  turn  his 
aims  against  their  own  sovereign  instead  of  the  enemy.  The  em- 
pire in  fact  had  in  the  third  century  been  disputed  by  more  than 
twenty  generals,  claiming  on  no  other  title  than  die  sword  of  their 
kgioQS,  besides  at  least  double  that  number  who  had  usurped  in- 
dependence in  dieir  provinces.  Constantine  detached  entirely 
the  administration  of  justice  and  care  of  die  finances  from  the 
ndlitarf  command— a  precedent  conformable  not  only  to  the 
general  practice  of  modem  nations,  but,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
t»  thrar  interests.  Yet  it  probably  impaired  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  empire,  by  lessening  the  importance  of  the  commanders, 
and  by  exposin;^  them  to  the  jealousies  of  a  conflicting  authority. 
The  same  principle,  but  with  more  obviously  mischievous  conse- 
quences, led  to  the- dispersion  of  the  troops,  which  from  the  time 
of  Augustus  had  been  quartered  in  considerable  bodies  along  the 
frnntiCTs,  and  in  the  interior  towns,  far  from  the  seductions  of  an 
ambftioas  general,  or  the  contagion  of  mutiny,  but  equally  removed 
^NXD  Ae  sight  of  an  enemy.     In  these  regulations  the  emperor 
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may  8eedk  rather  to  have  regarded  the  safety  of  hb  family  than 
that  of  the  empire.  But  the  conditkNn  of  that  unwieldy  raau  waa 
not  one  which  admitted  of  a  truly  remedial  policy.  Whatever 
might  be  the  motives  of  self-interest  that  weighed  with  Constantine» 
there  was  no  hope  of  respite  from  the  calamities  that  had  pressed 
upon  the  Roman  worlds  but  by  establishing  a  pennanent  dynasty^ 
which,  if  it  could  come  near  in  virtues  and  fortune  to  that  which 
lasted  through  most  of  the  second  century,  would  realize  more 
happiness  than  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  could  attain  by  any 
revolution. 

It  was  partly,  no  doubt,  dirough  this  jealousy  of  rebellion 
among  the  Roman  legions,  partly  from  a  sense  of  their  diminished 
efficiency  in  war,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  them,  that  tho 
emperors  had  recourse  to  a  dangerous  and  humiliating  depe«d- 
eiice  upon  the  barbarians  themselves,  by  taking  them  into  pay  aa 
allies,  and  by  transplanting  Teutonic  colonies  into  the  provinces. 
Even  tke  captives  m  war^  scattered  as  slaves  through  GauU  after 
the  victories  whicb  still  frequently  graced  the  Roman  arms,  were 
somewhat  alarming  from  their  number;  much  more  the  free 
colonists,  and  most  of  all  the  collected  mercenaries  of  the  fro]>- 
tier.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  the  fatal  hour  was  thus  delayed. 
The  knowledge  that  a  softer  climate,  and  a  life  of  comparative 
luxury,  especially  the  enjoyment  of  wiue^  not  then  the  growth  of 
Germany,  was  only  withheld  from  them  by  an  unwarlike  militia, 
or  by  regular  troops  whom  they  esteemed  little  better,  would  have 
precipitated  the  Franks  and  Burgundians  on  Gaid  a  century 
sooner,  if  they  had  not  been  kept  in  play  by  the  artifices  of 
Rome,  engaged  sometimes  by  her  in  hostilities  against  each 
other,  and  tempted  indolently  to  content  themselves  with  a  little 
of  that  which  they  might  have  seized  by  a  vigorous  effort. 

The  internal  decay  of  wealth  and  happiness  in  the  Roman 
empire  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centunes,  though  less  promi- 
nent in  general  history,  was  not  less  fatal  than  that  of  its  military 
reputation.  Few  parts  of  its  policy  had  been  more  wbely  con- 
ceived than  the  constitution  of  municipal  cities,  republican  on  a 
fair  and  free  basis  in  their  self  government,  yet  totally   inca- 

Sible  of  resisting  the  sovereign  authority  which  centered  io 
ome  itself,  and  radiated  with  its  single  uncontrouled  will  to 
the  Ocean  and  the  Euphrates.  The  Italian  munidpia  had  in- 
deed the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  before  ms  waa  ex- 
tended to  all  the  natives  of  diat  country  in  consequence  of  the 
Social  war.  But  under  the  empire,  that  became  a  less  important 
privilege;  on  the  contrary,  the  burthens  attending  it  seem  to  have 
been  greater  than  those  of  what  were  called  confederate  cities ; 
so  that  the  abrogation  of  this  distinction  by  Caracalki,  who  gave 
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the  name  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  :^ole  empire*  was  ratlier 
detrimental  than  advantageous  to  the  provincials.  The  condition, 
however,  of  the  cities  till  about  the  time  of  .Dioclesian  and  Con^ 
stancine,  seems  to  have  been  in  general  rather  flourishing.     Their 
magistrales  were  chosen  in  their  own   college  of  decurianx,  or 
cuTudes,  (two  words  certainly  synonymous,)  comprehending  all  the 
possessors  of  respectable  property,  bound  to  fulfil  gratuitously  all 
local  duties,  but  entitled  in  return   to  regulate  their  internal 
affiurs,  and  exempted  from  ignominious,  or  even,.in  general,  from 
capital  punishments.  Taxation,  however,  had  always  been  severe 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome.     It  became  for  more  so,  as  the 
great  expenditure  for  barbarian  wars  and  barbarian  alliances,  aud 
perhaps  for  a  more  luxurious  and  oriental  court,  conspired  with 
the  impoverishment  of  the  subject,  which,  rendering  the  old  impo- 
ations  unproductive,  called  for  an  enhancement  of  taxes  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  should  have  been  mitigated.     It  is  the 
cardinal  maxim  of  financiers,  that  the^^  never  loses  its  rights. 
If  some  are  incapable,  the  rest  must  supply  the  deficiency. 
Hence  the  oppressive  system  of  common  responsibility,  and  of 
considering  a  city  or  district  bound  in  solidum  for  a  fixed  tribute; 
a  system  as  convenient  at  the  outset  for  the  exchequer,  as  it  is 
incompatible  with  justice  and  liberty,  and  destructive  of  accumn- 
iation*    Thus  the  decurions  were  liable,  each  severally,  as  they 
best  might  arrange  it,  to  make  good  the  indiction,  or  assessment 
upon  their  city,  pronounced  every  fifteen  years  for  the  ensuing 
cycle  at  Rome  or  Constantinople.     Fresh- exigencies  often  led  to 
super-indictions,  levied  in  the  same  manner.    The  revenue  offi- 
cers exacted  them  not  only  unsparingly,  but  unjustly  and  illegally, 
as  the  rescripts  of  the  Theodosian  code  confess.    According  to  a 
calculation  of  Gibbon,  the  average  taxation  of  each  head  of  a 
free  family  in  Gaul  amounted  to  about  sixteen  aurei,  or  nine 
pounds  sterling ;  which  rests,  indeed,  on  precarious  grounds,  and 
seems  beyond  credibility.     But  it  is  plain  that  the  powers  of 
reproduction  were  destroyed,  and  the  rich  reduced  to  poverty,  by 
enormous  taxation.     The  code  is  full  of  complaints  against  the 
decurions,  the  class  on  whom  the  state  was  to  depend,  no#  for 
contributions  only,  but  for  cultivation  and  commerce ;  and  whom 
it  had  called  to  honourable  functions,  and  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
pre-eminence.    They  are  denounced  for  leaving  their  cities  to 
live  in  the  country,  for  evading  the  burthens  of  public  offices, 
which  they  were  bound  to  fill  in  long  succession  at  their  own 
expense,  for  entering  into  the  church  or  into  military  service  to 
free  themselves  from  the  cost  and  labour  their  condition  imposed. 
They  were  treated  as  trustees  of  their  own  property  for  the  state, 
a  small  pittance  remaining  to  compensate  the  anxiety  of  collecting 
the  tribute  from  the  lower  class,  and  of  governing  die  city  to  the 
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satiBfiiction  of  the  impend  miiusteni,  to  whom  they  were  reppoa« 
sible.  An  edict  of  Majorian^  in  456,  paints  in  few  words  the 
abject  state  of  Gaul.  "  Every  one  knows/'  he  says»  *'  that  the 
curiales  are  the  servants  of  the  republic,  and  the  vital  part  of  her 
cities ;  so  that  they  were  anciently  called  a  lesser  senate.  But 
unjust  judges  and  venal  collectors  of  the  revenue  have  so  reduced 
them,  that^  forgetting  their  country  and  honourable  birth,  many  of 
this  order  seek  to  escape  from  their  cities,  and  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  foreign  jurisdictions ;  nay,  scruple  not  to  espouse  the 
daughters  of  peasants  and  slaves,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection 
of  their  lords."  He  proceeds  to  repeat  and  enhance  the  penalties 
of  former  times  against  the  fugitives,  and  such  as  should  harbour 
theiti. 

Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  of  country  villages  were  sinking  into 
more  complete  vrretchedness.  In  the  slow  decline  of  nations, 
their  vital  principle  contracts  itself  to  the  walls  of  cities;  com* 
merce  and  art  bear  up  longer  than  agriculture  against  misgovem* 
ment  and  calamity ;  the  wealth  drained  from  the  extremities  gives 
some  energy  to  the  centre ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  even  a 
luxurious  expenditure,  and  splendid  works,  while  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  are  wasting  away ;  but  the  contrary,  we  believe,  has 
never  been  recorded  in  history.  M.  Sismondi,  reasoniu  from  no 
decisive  autliorities,  but  from  the  analogy  of  what  had  happened 
in  Italy,  and  from  what  he  thinks  internal  probability,  presumes 
a  very  general  exchange  of  free  cultivators  for  slaves,  and  a  con- 
centration of  property  in  few  hands.  The  former  class,  called 
cotoni,  or  sometimes  coloni  partiarii,  from  the  established  practice  ^ 
of  what  the  French  call  metairie,  (which  cannot  require  explana- 
tion to  our  readers,)  were  themselves  exposed  to  the  oppressioq  of 
their  masters,  which,  being  ascripti  gleba,  they  could  ill  resist^ 
though  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law,  and  frequently,  perhaps, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  little  better  than  servitude.  The  slaves 
were  barbarians  taken  in  war,  or  purchased  from  dealers,  who 
long  continued  to  carry  on  that  traffic  with  the  Teutonic  and 
Sarmatian  tribes.  It  is  to  this  decay  of  the  old  inhabitants  and 
admixture  of  foreign  races,  that  the  author  ascribes  the  loss  of  the 
Cdtic  language,  except  in  Britany,  the  motley  population  having 
adopted  a  corrupt  Latin  as  their  common  dialect. 

In  so  deplorable  a  situation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  pro* 
vincials  should  have  wanted  either  the  ability,  or  the  desire,  to 
maintain  their  allegiance  to  Rome.  Du  Bos  will  not  believe 
that  the  Visigoths  could  have  rushed  on  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees  without  more  resistance  than  contemporary  writers  have 
recorded,  and  appeals  to  the  answer  of  a  Frenchman  to  Charles 
V.'s  inquiry,  in  how  many  di^s  he  could  reach  Paris,  that  he 
might  du  it  in  twelve,  but  they  would  be  days  of  battle.    The 
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Fiendi  ezpraMioo  is  more  pithy:  en  douze  jwmefs.  Tkis  was 
well  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.;  in  that  of  Honorius,  and  with  the 
imperial  armies  necessarily  concentrated  for  the  defence  of  Italy* 
no  battle  wonid  be  fought  in  Gaul,  because  none  could  have  been 
woo.  Bat  after  the  first  terror  of  invasion  was  passed,  and  the 
barboiian  gmetts,  if  not  quite  commodious  inmates,  were  found 
less  fiirious  and  sanguinary  in  peace  than  had  been  anticipated, 
the  Gaols  accommodated  themselves  to  a  yoke  by  which  they 
were  on  the  whole  gainers.  Salviax^  writing  about  450,  after  in- 
veq^ing  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial 
iisc,  in  those  parts  of  Gaul  which  were  still  subject  to  it,  observes, 
^  that  the  Romans  who  live  under  the  domraion  of  the  Goths 
suffer  no  such  exactions ; — their  unanimous  prayer  is,  that  diey 
any  never  again  fiill  under  their  old  governors.  Instead  of 
thor  flying  for  refuge  to  us,''  he  says, ''  our  own  subjects,  and 
those  not  men  of  low  condition,  desert  us  for  the  protection  the 
others  enjoy ;  preferring  to  live  free  with  the  appeai;^nce  of  cap- 
tivity, than  slaves  with  the  name  of  liberty ;  so  that  the  title  of 
Roman  citizen,  once  so  highly  prized,  is  now  rejected/'  There 
is  distinct  evidence  that  a  large  proportion  of  Gallic  cities,  called 
Aimorican,  and  extending  at  first  from  the  Seine  to  the  Pyrenees, 
threw  off  their  alle|;iance  to  Honorius;  and  though  it  appears 
that  their  confederation,  if  such  it  was,  soon  became  less  power- 
ful, nor  <:an  it  be  traced  at  all  with  abs<dute  certainty  after  a  few 
years,  yet  the  independence  of  that  part  of  France,  afterwards 
called  Neostria,  on  the  Roman  empire,  through  the  fifth  century, 
seems  to  us,  at  least,  a  plausible  hypothesis. 

The  Burgundians  and  Visigoths  adjusted  their  reckoning  with 
die  nations  of  Gaul,  by  taking  to  themselves,  under  the  name  of 
lots  or  shares  (sories),  two-thirds  of  the  lands,  with  one-third  of 
the  slaves  who  cultivated  them.  The  lion's  share  appears  at  first 
si^t  enormous,  and  was,  doubtless,  in  many  instances,  a  ruinous 
foliation*  But  M.  Sismondi  suggests  that  they  probably  took, 
in  general,  pasture  grounds,  and  such  as  had  been  deserted 
through  long  public  calamities,  and  decline  of  population.  The 
smaller  proportion  of  slaves  reserved  for  cultivation,  Which  we  do 
not  observe  the  author  to  have  mentioned,  adds  considerable 
force  to  this  supposition.  Of  the  Franks  we  know  nothing  by 
distUMrt  evidence  in  this  respect;  lands  they  doubtless  enjoyed  by 
occupancy  or  allotment ;  but  not,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  accord- 
ing to  any  r^ular  partition  of  the  territory.  We  are  not  only 
destitute  of  evi<ience  that  they  spread  over  France  in  such  an 
equable  dispersion  as  die  division  of  lands  would  require,  but  the 
contrary  is  rendered  probable  by  the  vrfiole  tenor  of  early  French 
history,  and  affords  the  main  clue  to  its  explanadon. 
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TbosQ'who  have  p9id'any  attentioii  t»  these  aadqukies  are 
aware  of  the  numerous  controversies  i;?hich  have  been  agitated  by 
Boulainvilliers^  Du  Bos,  Montesijuieu,  Mablj,  and  more  lately 
by  Montlosier  and  Guizot,  and  several  others ;  to  say  nothing  of 
German  writers*  and  of  some  in  our  own  country.    M«  Sismondt 
is  not  much  inclined  by  t^nper  to  critical   diacussions,  and 
slides,  perhaps,  sometimes  rather  too  lightly  over  this  debate^ 
able,  ground.  His  conclusions  seem,  however,  in  general,  very  just. 
Ardently  devoted  to  popular  liberty,  he  has  too  sound  judgment 
to  seek  it  amidst  barbarous  violence, — or  to  confound  it  with 
aristocratic  privileges.    A  deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  times 
which,  for  the  present,  are  his  theme,  afford  but  little  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest  with  pteasure,  that  eijuality  is  the  sole  guarantee 
of  justice,  justice  the  sole  animating  principle  of  good  laws,  and 
good  laws  the  sole  conservative  of  social  happiness,  manifests 
itself  in  all  his  pages.    He  never  deviates  into  those  ingenioiis 
theories,  that  tend  to  equalize  the  advantages  of  barbarism  and 
civilization,  and  fill  up  the  picture,  which  authentic  history  leaves 
imperfect,  with  the  seduciug  colours  of  romance.     This  manner 
of  treating  a  subject  which  no  partiality  can  render  one  of  the 
beautiful  portions  of  history,  gives  rather  a  sombrous  mom^tony 
to  these  volumes,  which  even  the  perspicdous  elegance  of  his 
style,  and  the  variety  of  his  narrative,  do  not  wholly  remove. 

The  Salian  Franks,  or  rather  that  portion  of  them  whom 
Clovis  ruled,  are  computed  by  M.  Sismondi,  after  Du  Bos,  at 
not  more  than  4000  or  5000  fighting  men.    The  other  tribes  of 
his  nation,  whom  by  force  or  treachery  he  brought  under  his 
power,  may  have  increased  the  number  three  or  fourfold.    These 
appear  to  have  been  all  seated  in  the  Low  Countries  or  in  Artois; 
for  though  M.  Sismondi,  following  the  common  representation, 
has  said,  that  a  Frank  chieftain,  after  the  defeat  of  Syagrius,  had 
founded  a  little  kingdom  in  Maine,  yet,  as  Mr.  xlallam  has 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  reason  to  infer  this  from  the  few  words 
in  which  Gregory  of  Tours  mentions  him :  '*  frater  eonim,  Reg- 
npmeris,  apud  Cenomannis  civitatem  jussu  Chlodovechi  inter* 
£Bctus  est;"  nor  is  the  existence  of  an  insulated  Frank  principality 
in  the  heart  of  Neustria  what  we  should  expect  to  find  from  any 
records  we  possess.     It  is  more  probable  that  Rejgnomeris  waa  a 
prisoner  at  Mans  when  he  was  put  to  death.    This  criticism  may 
seem  trifling.     But  in  fact,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Franks,  as  collective  tribes,  in  the  eastern  parts  of 
France,  determined  the  character  of  the  monarchy,  and  produced 
its  most  important  and  permanent  revolutions. 

The  four  sons  of  Cbvis  divided  his  kingdom  equally,  acxoid- 
ing  to  Gregory,    fixing  their  residences  at  Metz,  or  peiiiapa 


Bhami,  Pteis*  Orkaiw,  and  Sokaoas.  But  a  map  of  their 
respective  domiiuoiia,  could  one  be  framed,  would  exhibit  the  moal 
whimsical  scheme  of  pertitioo.  The  kingdom  of  Paris  stretched 
in  a  long  narrow  strip  to  the  Pyrenees.  That  of  Sobsons  seems 
to  have  run  round  the  se»H:oast  to  Aquitaine,  It  is  supposed  that 
ia  some  places  they  intersected  each  other,  and  that  several  other 
dues  besides  Paris  were  held  ia  common.  If  such  vrangemeats 
did  oot  proceed  from  absolute  geograi^ical  ignorance,  which 
from  their  complexity  can  hardly  be  presumed,  we  must  agree 
with  Dtt  Boe  and  M.  Sismoadi,  in  ascnbing  them  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  the  Franks  throughout  Gaul.  They  appear 
dearly  to  have  been  chiefly  settled  to  the  east  of  the  Seine,  and 
i^ion.its  banks^  but  not  much  in  Normandy  and  Anjou,  and  scarce 
at  all  to  the  south  of  the  Loire.  They  were  the  trump  cards  of 
the  pack,  and  a  king  of  that  nation,  placed  in  Aquitaine,  with  a 
kM^  suit  of  Romans  and  Visigoths,  would  have  little  chance  of  the 
odd  trick  against  his  brothers,  or  at  least  would  have  been  sorry  to 
make  the  experiment. 

Bat  while  the  superiority  of  the  conquering  nation,  not  only 
founded  on  the  recency  of  its  victories,  and  the  consciousness  of 
more  warlike  quabties,  but  kept  up  by  the  difference  made  in  the 
barbaric  codes  as  to  the  composition  for  homicide,  (which  was 
tvrice  as  great  for  a  Frank  or  Bui^undian,  as  for  a  Roman  free- 
holder,) rendered  the  former  more  valuable  in  the  scale  of  militaiy 
strength,  the  descendants  of  Clovis  soon  perceived  other  recons* 
mendations  in  their  new  subjects,  which  their  own  turbulent 
oooqialriots  did  not  possess.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  we  can 
determine  in  what  degree  the  words  aristocracy  or  democracy 
were  applicaUe  to  the  primitive  society  of  the  northern  people. 
It  partook,  no  doubt,  of  both;  but  in  a  practical  sense,  far 
more  of  the  former  character.  The  German  chieftains,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  surrounded  with  their  ambitious  youth,  distin- 
gniahed  for  their  lineage,  which  no  barbarian  tribe  faUs  to  honour; 
for  tbeir  moveable  wealth,. since  they  retained  their  followers 
hj  presents ;  for  their  valour  and  energy,  without  which  neither 
hndi  nor  riches  would  have  sustained  them ;  are  so  intimately 
eounected  by  philoeqphical  as  well  as  historical  deduction  with  the 
feudal  aristocracy  of  the  middle  ages,  that  no  step  of  the  transi- 
tion can  seem  unaccounted  for  or  unexpected.  Though  the 
German  institutions,  especially  the  judicial  proceedings,  which 
we  know  best,  and  which  were  most  important,  are  strictly  demo- 
Cfatical,  and  therefore  may  lead,  us  up,  perhaps,  by  conjecture  to 
some  more  primseval  and  unrecorded  state  of  mankind,  there 
seems  little  reason  to  believe,  that,  at  least  after  the  final  conquest 
et  Gaul  and  the  acquisition  of  large  landed  estates  by  the  more 
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powerful  FraokB  (the  wofd  nobk  is  too  ambiguous  to  be  used^  ia 
reference  to  this  period,)  the  body  of  the  nation  exercised  their 
supposed  rights  in  any  other  manner  than  as  the  parti2ans«  if  not 
the  dependants^  of  great  men.  But  to  kings  in  a  semi-barbarous 
age,  the  participation  of  power  by  an  oligarchy  u  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  Franks,  at  least, 
never  acknowledged  a  despotic  authority.  But  the  Romans  had 
never  known,  nor  aspired  to  know,  any  other.  They  had  a  sys* 
tem  of  law  and  policy  ready  manufactured,  and  proved  by  the 
experience  of  centuries,  in  which  no  will  but  that  of  the  sover^gn 
found  a  place.  They  had  men  ingenious,  expert,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  well-instructed,  to  carry  that  will  into  execution. 
Hence  the  history  of  the  sixth  century  is  remarkable  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Merovingian  kings-  to  use  the  most  unbounded 
tyranny,  and  for  the  employment  of  Romans  (that  is,  of  course, 
descendants  of  the  provmcials  of  Gaul,  known  as  such  by  their 
names,)  in  the  highest  posts  of  the  monarchy. 

The  enormous  wickedness  of  these  long-haired  princes  is  noto- 
rious to  the  most  superficial  reader.  Never  did  the  conversion 
of  a  people  to  Christianity  produce  worse  fruits,  except  indeed  to 
the  clergy.  Chilperic,  the  Nero  of  France,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
calls  him,  though,  like  the  real  Nero,  he  had  a  ^ood  many  royal 
competitors  who  ran  him  hard  in  the  race  of  crime,  complained 
that  the  whole  wealth  of  the  crown  had  been  diverted  to  the 
church.  She  made,  however,  what  should  have  seemed  more 
than  a  compensation ;  not  less  than  seventy-one  canonized  saints 
have  been  added  to  the  calendar,  out  of  the  clergy  of  France, 
under  the  reigns  of  Clovis  and  his  sons;  the  greatest  number, 
probably,  that  any  part  of  the  church  can  boast  in  an  equal 
period.  It  is  pity  that  these  burning  lights  should  have 
kindled  so  little  emulation  of  their  virtues  in  the  breasts  of  their 
sovereigns.  M.  Sismondi's  excellent  table  of  contents  furnishes 
some  specimens  of  Merovingian  history,  which,  though  produced 
by  accident,  have  the  effect  of  satire.  Thus  of  Clovis:  **  Clovis 
veut  faire  perir  tons  les  rois  des  Francs  ses  parens.  II  fait  as- 
sassiner  Sigebert  et  son  fils  Cloderic.  II  fait  massacrer  Cararic 
et  son  fils.  Puis  Ragnaciure  et  ses  deux  frires.  II  fait  4gbrger 
tous  les  autres  rois  des  Francs.  L'Eglise  hesite  si  elle  ne  le  r^ 
connoitra  pas  pour  saint."  Or  this  still  more  pithy — ^*  Clotaire 
fait  br&ler  son  fils  Chramne  avec  sa  fenmie  et  ses  enfans.  II  meurt 
avec  de  grandes  marques  de  devotion."  Such  is,  in  epitome,  the 
Merovingian^  history ;  and  such  is,  more  or  less,  half  that  of  the 
middle  ages.  The  main  spring  of  government  was  tlie  facili^ 
of  assassination,  without  which,  in  reality,  there  would  have  been 
no  obedience  to  authority  at  all.    '*  If  any  one,"  says  the  Bava- 
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mil  code,  mod  the  same  is  nearly  repeated  in  the  capitularies  of 
Charlemagne,  **  shall  have  killed  a  man  by  the  orders  of  die  king, 
or  of  die  duke  of  die  province,  it  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him, 
nor  shall  he  be  liable  to  the  revenge  of  the  kindred,  because  it 
was  his  lord's  conmiand,  which  he  could  not  disobey."  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  always  in  mind,  that  this  was  the  public  law,  if 
we  msy  use  such  a  word,  of  governments,  and  in  a  great  measure, 
of  nations,  down,  at  least,  to  the  sixteenth  century  inclusively; 
aod  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  some  cabinets  of  Europe  (not 
in  its  western  parts)  had  hardly  rejected  it,  we  will  not  say  at  how 
late  a  period. 

But  the  Franks,  with  little  moral  scruple  at  assassination,  or 
abhorrence  of  tyranny,  could  not  desire  to  be  diemselves  exposed 
to  either.  An  aristocracy  composed  of  the  dukes  and  counts, 
appointed  by  the  crown  to  provincial  administration,  and  remov- 
able at  pleasure,  but  still  powerful  so  long  as  they  remained  in 
office,  and  of  wealthy  proprietors,  struggled  against  die  Roman 
despotism  of  their  court.  This  began  in  Austrasia,  after  the 
death  of  Sigebert,  in  582.  His  son  Childebert  II.  being  a  minor, 
they  elected  a  regent,  under  the  name  of  mayor  of  the  palace, 
instead  of  trusting  the  administration  to  the  queen  mother  Brune- 
haut.  The  young  king,  however,  trained  under  so  expert  a 
mistress  in  crime,  managed,  upon  his  coming  to  age,  by  the  ap- 
proved course  of  murder  and  treachery,  to  break  the  neck  of  aH 
opposition.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  either  by  violence,  or 
through  their  debauchery,  almost  all  the  Merovingian  dynasty 
were  cut  oflf  at  an  early  age;,  and  the  ruin  of  their  power  was 
greatly  owing  to  constantly  recurring  minorities.  Upon  Chiide- 
bert's  death,  Brunehaut  became  the  real  sovereign  in  the  name  of 
her  grandchildren;  twenty  years  of  tyranny  and  civil  war  ensued 
befim  the  Austnisian  nobility  called  in  the  aid  of  another  prince, 
and  a  short  contest  ended  in  the  cruel  execution  of  the  aged 
queen,  and  the  temporary  reunion  of  the  French  monarchy 
under  Clotaire  II.  in  615. 

The  partitions  effected  amons  the  sons  of  Clovis  had  not  been 
exactly  renewed  at  the  death  of  Clotaire  I.  in  56 1 ;  and  after  some 
years,  a  more  convenient  and  lasting  division  was  made  into  die 
kingdoms  of  Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Burgundy;  the  provinces 
south  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  north,  being  shared  among  the 
three.  The  limits  of  the  two  former  are  not  accurately  ckter- 
mined;  writers  of  the  ninth  century  speak  of  the  Meuse  as  the 
boundary,  but  it  is  certain  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Austrasia  comprehended  Champagne;  since  Lupus  (pos- 
sibly a  Frank  of  the  name  of  Wolf)  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  as 
duke  of  that  province,  and  a  man  of  much  eminence.    The  Ger- 
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man  mtmia  of  Thurii^^,  Swabia,  and  B«varia,  were  subject  to 
,tbe  Aoitrasian  kings,  thoogh  with  such  privileges  as  len  them 
almost  independent.  In  Austrasia  was  spoken  the  Franco- 
Theotisc,  a  Teutonic  dialect;  in  Neustria,  the  patois  called 
Lingua  Romana  Rustica,  destined  to  become  the  French  lan- 
guage. The  empire  of  Germany  Isprung  from  the  first,  the  king- 
4ioin  of  France  from  the  second.  Neustria,  as  every  thing  shows, 
retained  far  more  of  the  Roman  character  in  government,  Ian- 
^ui^e,  comparative  civilization  and  instruction,  perhaps  in  the 
influence  and  wealth  of  the  church.  If  we  could  trust  a  charter, 
quoted  by  Du  Bos,  of  the  convent  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez,  pur- 
porting to  have  been  granted  by  Childebert,  son  of  Clovis^  **  una 
cum  voluntate  et  assensu  Francorum  et  Neustrasiorura,"  die  dis- 
tinction of  name  was  made  thus  early,  and  Neustrasian  was  nearly 
eynonymons  to  Roman.  It  would  be  more  curious,  as  proving 
diat  die  government  was  carried  on,  at  least  theoretically,  by  pub- 
lic consent,  and  that  the  Roman  natives  were  parties  to  it.  But 
oharters  are  suspicious  things ;  and  the  spirit  seems  altogether 
Mtber  like  that  o^  the  ei^th  or  ninth  century. 

A  jealousy  was  soon  manifested  between  diese  dissimilar  parts 
of  the  Merovingian  empire.  The  Austrasians  had  more  blood 
of  the  conquerors,  and  they  had  more  civil  liberty.  Hence  they 
compelled  Clotaire  II.,  King  of  Neustria,  while  they  acknow- 
ledged him  as  sovereign,  to  nominate  their  mayor  of  the  palace, 
with  an  oath  not  to  displace  him.  They  soon  made  this  great 
office  elective  and  independent  of  the  crown.  The  kings  of  the 
seventh  century  have  had  the  reputation  of  extreme  feebleness 
nnd  almost  of  idiotcy;  nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  their 
premature  marriages  and  supine  debauchery ;  but  the  Austrasian 
aristocracy  had  the  »word  in  their  hands,  and  were  become  watch- 
ful by  experience.  A  new  family  arose  before  the  middle  of  that 
a|e,  to  whom  the  sceptre  was  to  pass,  but  as  yet  only  the  here* 
ditary  champions  of  tlie  old  French  party  against  royal  encroach- 
ments. Their  office,  that  of  mayor  of  the  palace,  existed  also  in 
Nenstria;  but  diere  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
GOttft,  or  of  such  as  could  get  the  royal  puppets  into  their  power. 
Ebroiui  the  most  famous  of  these,  was  a  vizir;  Pepin  Heristal, 
bis  Anatrasian  rival,  the  chief  of  a  faction ;  but  the  former,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  monarchy,  armed  the  freemen,  (if  M.  Sismondi's 
conjecture  is  right,  which,  in  so  miserable  a  dearth  of  real  history, 
must  only  be  called  ingenious,)  against  an  overweening  nobili^. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  become  as  unprincipled  a  tyrant  as 
any  whom  he  opposed  could  have  been;  but  we  know  nothing 
<of  bim,  as  is  alleged  by  M.  Sismondi,  except  from  his  enemies. 
However  this  might  be,  the  victory  of  Pepin  Heristal  at  Testrf 
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in  687,  Becured  the  aacendancy  of  Ihe  Aovtniaian  o?«r  die  Neus- 
trian  luogdooi,  aad  of  the  aristocracy  an  each  over  the  crown  and 
the  nation.  From  this  time  the  Germanic  influence  resumed  ita 
sway,  though  the  Neustrian  kings  of  the  race  of  Clovis  lingered 
on  for  sixty  years  more  under  the  shadow  of  their  imperious  vice- 
roys. 

But  this  prevalence  of  Germany  over  France  was  never  so  dis< 
tinctly  shown  as  under  Charlemagne.  He,  or  perhaps  his  &ther 
Pepjo,  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  raris,  the  ancient 
eapital  of  the  first  dynasty,  to  cities  in  the  heart  of  a  Teutonic 
population.  Worms,  Mentz,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  or  to  his  favourite 
palace  of  Schelstradt  in  Alsace.  For  many  years,  M.  Sismondi 
tells  us  (voU  ii.  p.  343),  he  hardly,  set  his  foot  in  Neustria  or  Aqui- 
taine.  He  recruited  his  armies  almost  exclusively  fronv  his 
Australian  subjects,  and  scarcely  any  of  whom  vife  read  during  hia 
reign  in  high  civil  or  military  posts,  or  even  in  the  more  cour 
siderable  bishoprics,  bear  Roman  or  Gaidish  names.  His  general 
parliaments,  annually  assembled,  seem  to  have  been  invested  with 
great  legislative  authority,  though  probably  submissive  to  the  as<- 
cendant  of  their  energetic  master;  but  the  natives  of  what  is  now 
France  would  not  readily  travel  to  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  concur 
in  making  laws,  where  they  would  find  anothier  nation  of  another 
language,  which  deemed  itself  superior,  and  had  its  free  men  upon 
the  spot.  They  could  not  but  feel  the  disparity  of  their  con^ 
dition.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Louis  the  Debonair,  his  weak« 
ness,  and  the  ambition  of  his  family  and  nobles,  involved  the 
empire  in  what  seemed  civil,  but  soon  took  the  appearance  of 
national,  war.  The  emperor,  as  his  biographer,  called  the  As^ 
tronomer,  tells  us,  trusted  the  Germans  rather  than  the  French* 
The  latter  word  now  first  became  descriptive  of  those  who  spoke 
the  Romance  dialects  formed  out  of  Latin.  .  After  the  death  of 
Louis,  the  French  adhered  to  the  party  of  Charles  the  BaM  ajgainst 
his  elder  brothers.  We  find  the  earliest  monument  of  their  lan- 
guage in  the  oath  taken  by  Charles  at  Strasburg  in  842,  which  is 
sufficiently  well  known.  At  the  treaty  of  Verdun  next  year,  a 
partition  was  made  «f  the  empire,  which  probably  nearly  oor-^ 
responded  with  the  limits  of  the  two  languages,  and  which)  with 
BO  essential  modifications,  continued  in  force  for  many  centuries* 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  M.  Sismondi  mentions  in  vol.  iii»  p,  76, 
oo  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  Nithardus,  that,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  found  in  arranging  an  equitable  division  among 
the  brothers,  Lothaire,  Louis,  and  Charles,  three  hundred  com* 
missioners  were  appointed  to  survey  the  whole  empire.  They 
distributed  by  sections  the  entire  surface  of  this  vast  dominicm, 
comprizing  aU  France,  with  most  of  G^many  and  Italy,  under- 
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taking  to'  complete  their  survey  within  the  next  year;  a  labour 
which  at  present  would  be  performed,  he  says,  in  an  instant,  by 
the  inspection  of  a  map.  This,  however,  is  hardly  a  fair  repre- 
sentation, as  the  survey  was  doubtless  of  a  statistical  nature,  some- 
thing like  that  of  Domesday  Book,  though  less  minute;  of  which 
the  author  must  be  aware,  when  he  proceeds  truly  to  say,  that 
had  their  report  been  preserved,  (if  in  fact  it  was  ever  made  at 
all,)  it  would  have  been  the  most  curious  of  all  records  as  to  the 
state  of  Europe  in  the  middle  ages. 

In  pourtra^ng  the  character  of  Charlemagne,  it  may  seem  that 
M.  Sismondi  is  scarcely  enough  struck  by  those  pre-eminent 
qualities,  which  make  that  one  man  stand  out  in  almost  colossal 

Proportions  amidst  the  hundred  kings  who  preceded  and  followed 
im.  But  this  author's  sympathies  are  invariably  with  the  people ; 
and  no  one  is  less  willing  to  acknowledge  any  glory  that  is  ob- 
ttuned  at  the  price  of  the  public  good.  Yet  Charlemagne's 
admirable  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of  justice ;  the  missi 
dominici,  who,  like  our  judges  of  assize,  journeyed  through  every 
province  to  redress  the  oppression  of  the  counts  and  feudal  lords ; 
his  measure  of  replacing  the  ancient  mallus,  or  county-court, 
sometimes  tumultuous,  or  more  often  ill-attended,  by  scabini  or 
assessors,  recommended  by  the  tnissi,  but  elected  by  all  the  free- 
holders ;  his  liberal  system  of  diets,  where,  though  he  might  find 
no  essential  controul,  he  at  least  learned  the  grievances,  and  heard 
the  advice  of  his  subjects ;  his  generous  zeal  for  letters,  and  for 
all  improvement,  might  endear  him  to  the  most  patriotic  writer. 
But  all  these  in  our  author's  eyes  are  more  than  compensated  by 
the  miseries  which  an  exhausting  military  conscription,  and  the 
burthens  incident  to  it,  entailed  on  France.  He  seems  to  con- 
sider Charlemagne  as  having  worked,  like  Napoleon,  for  his  own 
and  his  family's  aggrandizement,  more  than  for  the.  present  happi- 
ness, or  the  permanent  reformation  of  his  people.  Certain  it  is, 
that  the  age  immediately  after  this  great  legislator  and  founder  of 
an  empire  was  even  more  deplorably  lost  in  anarchy  than  those 
in  which  the  insensate  Merovingians  had  worn  their  unhonoured 
crown.  But  from  this  anarchy,  which  came  on  with  rapid  steps 
under  Charles  the  Bald,  sprung  up  in  the  tenth  century  a  reno- 
vation of  society  on  a  different  basis,  a  phoenix  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  ancient  Franco-Gaulish  monarchy,  the  feudal  system.  The 
third  volume  of  this  work  displays  to  us  the  ruin  of  France  under 
the  descendants  of  Charlemagne ;  the  ravages,  almost  unresisted, 
of  the  Normans ;  the  dissolution  of  all  legislative  and  supreme 
authority ;  and  the  silent  establishment  of  feudal  principalities,  as 
yet  so  nearly  independent  as  scarcdy  to  own  the  subordination 
which  that  word  implies. 
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The  ori^n  and  consequeol  iailiquity  of  the  feudal  tenures  have 
beed  notoriously  the  subject  of  muQb  controversy.     M*  Sifimpndi 
places  himsetf  very  decidedly  with  those  who  reduce  it  to  the 
lowest  ffira.    *'  Pendant  toute  la  dur4e  de  la  premiere  race,  nous 
ne  trouvons  aucune  trace  de  feodalit^/'  (vol.  i.  p.  408.)    We  shoul^ 
extremely  hesitate  to  concur  in  this   position.     What  was  th^ 
essential  characteristic  of  a  fief  or  estate  held  by  a  feudal  tenure? 
it  was  the  obligation  to  recognize  a  superior  lord,  by  whom  the 
fief  had  been,  or  was  supposed  to  have  been«  granted,  and  to 
render  him  service,  especially  military  service,  in  return.     Now 
we  know  that  the  German  chiefs  had  followers,  whom  they  at- 
tached to  themselves  by  presents,  even  before  they  had  land  to 
f'lve ;    we  know  also  that  the  kings  and  others  granted  lands  in 
ranee  very  liberally  under  the  name  of  benefices  to  those  whp 
were  called  their  antrustions  or  leudes;  that  these  benefices,  ori- 
ginally held  for  life,  or  possibly  on  a  more  precarious  footing, 
were  by  the  treaty  of  Andely  in  589,  by  the  edict  of  Clotaire  IL 
in  616,  and  through  the  operation  of  the  gradual  aggrandizement 
of  the  aristocracy,  changed  into  hereditary  possessions.     Why 
were  they  so  freely  given,  except  with  the  view  of  some  advantage 
to  the  donor?     In  an  age  of  violence,  where  power,  wealth,  lite 
and  liberty  themselves,  stood  in  perpetual  jeopardy,  what  resource 
could  be  more  natural  than  the  aid  of  friends,  though  dependants, 
of  a  superior  stamp  to  peasants  and  slaves,  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  willingly  bound  to  employ  them  for  their  lord  and 
themselves?     If  this  necessity  produced  universally  the  feudal 
ties  of  die  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  as  all  agree,  is  it  not  reason- 
able that,  at  least  in  some  instances,  they  should  have  been  known 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  a  period  only  one  degree  less  lawless 
than  that  of  the  Carlovingian  kings?     When,  therefore,  M.  Sis- 
mondi  says  that  we  find  no  trace  of  feudal  tenures  under  the  first 
race,  he  can  only  mean  that  we  do  not  find  militsiry  service  men- 
tioned as  incident  to  benefices,  either  in  the  historians,  or  in  the 
forms  of  Marculfus,  which  are  nothing  else  than  precedents  for 
the  notaries  to  follow*,  in  drawing  up  grants  of  estates.    But  the 
negative  proof  from  the  silence  of  historians,  even  if  it  be  alto- 
gether such  as  as  he  conceives,  is  by  no  means  decisive,  since 
they  are  often  brief,  and  always  defective  in  a  high  degree ;  and 
that  from  Marculfus  is  still  less  so,  inasmuch  as  we  believe  no 
grant  of  a  fief,  in  the  very  height  of  the  military  system,  contains 
an  allusion  to  it;  the  common  usage  and  condition  of  the  tenure 
speaking  for  itself. 

It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  way  had  been  prepared  for 
feudal  service  in  the  Roman  provinces  by  an  institution  of  the 
-empire  itself;   the  grant  of  lands  to  legionary  soldiers,  (milites 
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limttanei»)  under  the  express  coodition  of  defending  the  frontier 
against  the  barbarians.  Du  Bos  is  of  opinion,  that  when  Con*- 
stantine  removed  the  Roman  legions  from  the  Rhine  into  di»- 
persed  quarters,  he  must  have  assigned  lands  to  them  which  diey 
could  cultivate  in  these  inland  parts.  Such  allotments  would 
both  be  in  themselves  the  elements  of  a  feudal  system,  and  would 
suggest  the  facility  and  advantage  of  extending  it.  If  indeed  we  * 
could  rely  on  a  passage  quoted  by  this  writer  from  St.  Augustin,  it 
would  be  hard  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  feudal  tenures  existed 
even  in  the  Roman  empire  about  the  year  400,  in  as  full  perfection, 
though  of  course  not  so  general,  as  they  did  six  centuries  after- 
wards. "  Notum  est,"  says  that  father  of  the  church,  '•  quod 
milites  saeculi  beneficia  temporalia  a  temporalibus  dominis  ac* 
cepturi,  prius  militaribus  sacramentis  obligantur,  et  dominis  suis 
fidem  se  servaturos  profitentur.''  This  is  quoted  from  his  first 
sermon  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost.  But  whether  diis  discourse  be 
genuine  we  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  reason  for  doubting  it,  except  the  total  incongruity  of  the 
above  passage  with  any  received  theory. 

It  seems,  therefore,  probable,  that  beneficiary  grants  of  land 
implied  from  the  beginning  a  duty  of  assisting  the  donor  in  war, 
whether  he  might  be  the  kmg  or  a  subject  lord.  These  became 
much  more  frequent  from  the  time  of  Charles  Martel;  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  obligation  was  then  more  specifically  and 
absolutely  imposed.  Sub-infeudation  was  the  natural  conse*- 
quence ;  what  was  expedient  for  the  sovereign,  who  might  to  a 
certain  extent  command  the  service  of  alodial  proprietors,  was 
much  more  so  for  those  who  had  no  such  supremacy.  Next 
ensued  the  great  commutation  of  alodial  into  feudal  tenures,  by 
which,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  most  of  what  remained 
from  die  Teutonic  democracy  was  extirpated  in  France ;  and  the 
very  names  of  Rachinburgii  and  Arimanni,  Centenarii  and  De- 
cani were  made  food  for  antiquaries.  If  the  feudal  tenures  par- 
tially were  ancient,  as  we  think  they  were,  the  feudal  system,  or 
scheme  of  laws  and  customs  which  ruled  and  kept  together  the 
commonwealth.  Was  undoubtedly  not  established  till  the  tenth 
century. 

Averse  as  M.  Sismondi  always  shows  himself  to  all  aristocrati- 
cal  tyranny,  he  has  too  much  good  sense  to  lament  the  exchange  of 
that  nominal  independence,  which  left  the  small  alodialists  open 
to  oppression,  for  the  real  protection  which  vassalage  afforded 
them.  He  leaves  such  theorists  as  Mably  to  fall  in  love  with  an 
Utopian  liberty  which  in  barbarous  times  has  either  not  existed 
at  all,  or  has  not  been  worth  the  cost.  In  the  feudal  system,  he 
justly  sees  the  Salvation  of  Europe.    Under  the  reign  of  Charles 
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die  BM'f  thb  Norman  pirates  almost  every  samniei',  bravitig  tlie 
tea  in  their  light' coiactes^  sailed  up  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  or  the 
Loire,  and  devastated  the  best  part  of  France  almost  without 
resistance.     It  is  said  by  a  contemporary,  that  in  the  space  con- 
tained between,  (he  sea,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  throngh 
Pads*  Orleans,  BoUrges,  and  Clermont,  there  was  not  a  city  or 
vill^e  that  had  not  experienqed  their  ravages.     Yet  their  parties  • 
were  generally  composed  of  a  few  hutidreds,  before  whom  the 
chttben  of  the  FriHiks  gave  way  in  dastardly  trepidation.    M. 
Sismondi  thinks  it  almost  n^ssary  to  apologize  to  his  Vrewh 
readers  £or  describing  this  want  of  coun^e  in  their  ancestors.   In 
fact,  however,  the  Normans  were  a  very  formidable,  race;  and- 
their  ravages  in  England^  under  the  name  of  Danes,  were  almost 
equally  terrible.     It  is  needless  to  say,  that  mere  superiority  of 
numbers  never  avails  a  natioii  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war.     But 
the  primary  cause  of  this  inability  in  the  French  to  defend  them- 
selves was  the  state  of  dieir  government,  which  still  retained  so 
much  of  the  majesty  of  Charlemagne,  that  men  looked  up  to  it 
for  protection,  or  rather  knew  not  where  else  to  look.     It  was 
diis  helpless  misery  which  drove  them  to  those  processions  of 
relics,  to  that  faith  in  miracles,  to  all  that  swelled  the  pride  and 
riches  of  the  church  in  this  worst  and  darkest  hour  of  the  niiddle 
ages.    Abandoned  of  all  earthly  aid,  they  deserve  no  derision  for 
drawing  hope  from  the  only  star  that  seemed  to  shine  <out  of  the 
ghmn;  if  me  bones  of  a  saint  did  not  compel  the  Normals  to 
retire,  it  could  at  least  do  no  harm  to  try  the  experiment ;  a  secu- 
rity vrindi  does  not  attend  all  human  devices  to  avert  mischief. 
But  it  was  much  better  to  try  the  effect  of  concert  and  courage ; 
and  this  was  done  by  means  of  feudal  compacts.      It  is  well 
known  that  the  hereditary  succession  of  governors  of  provinces, 
where  there  were  lineal  descendants,  was  fully  sanctioned  by  a 
capitulary  of  Charles  the  Bald,  in  877 ;  and  this,  relatively  to  the 
monarchy,  is  considered  as  the  great  epoch  of  the  feudal  system* 
It  was  not,  however,  until  some  time  afterwards,  that  these  coun- 
ties passed  altogether  as  private  inheritances,  or  that  the  alodial 
profnietors  came  generally,  for  they  never  did  so  universally,  into 
the  feudal  bonds.    The  ninth  century,  M.  Sismondi  observes, 
destroyed  the  ancient  France ;  the  tenth  created  a  new  one. 

The  interval  between  Charlemagne's  sovereign  monarchy  and 
the  substitution  of  a  feudal  confederacy  for  it,  is  distinguished  by 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  church.  National  and  provincial  coun- 
cils held  the  place  of  diets.  Pepin,  indeed,  and  Charlemagne, 
had  prepared  the  way  for  this ;  and  their  diets  acting  as  councils, 
so  tfiat  more  than  hi^f  the  capitularies  relate  to  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline^  the  nation  was  prepared  to  dee  the  fonri  in« 
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verted  wiUi<)ut  perceiving,  the  diflPerence.    Hie  first  Carlovio- 
gians  ruled  by  the   means  of  their  bishops,    their   successors 
were  ruled  by  them.    France,  under  Charles  the  Bald,  became, 
as  Mr.  S.  truly  says,  atheocratic  republic.     The  noble  families 
were  so  generally  extinct  or  decayed,  that  we  scarcely  find  any 
hbtorical  names  among  them;  and  the  church  offering  a  more 
brilliant  political  career,  with  no  imperative  check  on  their  licen- 
tious, and  none  at  all  on  their  rapacious  passions,  men  of  strong, 
character  were  induced  to  enter  it  as  the  best  field  of  ambition. 
The  bishops  now  began  to  control  the  vices  of  kings;  the  unjust 
divorce,  the   scandalous  polygamy,  the   unbounded  libertinism, 
which  had  passed  with  little  notice,  or  even  been  connived  at  in 
some  who  were  almost  held  as  saints,,  drew  down  remonstrances,, 
menaces,  and  excommunications  on  the  more  timid  sinners  of  the 
ninth  century.    The  popes  of  this  age  were  not  slack  in  arrogat- 
ing that  indirect  power,  as  their  advocates  term  it,  in  temporals, 
which  later  times  saw  more  mature,  and  the  prelates  at  home  vied 
with  them  in  ambitious  enproachments.    The  most  striking,  in* 
stance  of  this  kind  is  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  in  fa- 
vour of  Boson,  in  879,  by  the  sole  choice  of  the  bishops,  in  a  diet 
convoked  by  Pope  John  VIII.     Some  couots  and  lay  lords  ap- 
pear to  have  been  present,  but  so  little  respected,  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  sign  the  a.ct  of  election,  to  which  were  affixed, 
the  names  of  six  archbishops  and  seventeen  bishops ;  nor  is  the> 
consent  of  any  one  else  mentioned  in  it.    They  merely  declare 
that,  having  assembled  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  defending 
their  churches,  which  are  exposed  to  divers  enemies,  they  have 
elected  a  worthy  person  to  be  king.     It  is,  however,  to  be  re- 
membered, that  government  must  be  had  by  some  means  or  other^ 
and  the  total  inefficiency,  of  the  laity,  from  the  monarch  down- 
wards, in  this  period,  is  perhaps  a  sufficient,  and  certainly  a  plau** 
sible  excuse,  for  .much  that  would  be  insufferable  as  a  precedent. 
The  three  next  volumes  of  this  important  work  comprise  the 

geriod  between  the  accession  of  Hugh  Capet,  in  987,  aud  that  of 
t  Louis,  in  12^6,  marked  by  the  predominance  oJF  the  feudal 
aristocracy.  In  the  four  reigns  of  Hugh  himself,  Robert,  Henry 
I.,  and  Philip  I.,  there  was,  properly  speaking,  no  French  mo- 
narchy, nor  any  one  current  of  national  history.  The  materials 
are  accordingly  very  scanty.  A  thick  obscurity  rests  over  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  tenth  century  and  half  that  which  followed.  The 
circumstances  which  raised  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne  are  imper- 
fectly known,  and  his  character  still  more  so;  but  it  sufficiently 
appears  that  no  extraordinary  qualities  earned  this  elevation.  The 
author  takes  rather  a  malicious  pleasure  in  quotipg  from  a  writer 
of  the  next  age,  genus  valde  htante  reperitur  obscurum,  and  even 
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in  iepe$j&ngAe  tines  of  Dante,  which' describe  the  founder  of  the 
third  djnasty  as  the  son  of  a  butcher.  But  as  he  was  undeniably 
son,  grandson,  'and  great  nephew  of  three  of  the  greatest  men  in 
France,  the  two  latter  of  whom,  Robert  and  Eudes,  have  always 
kept  their  place  in  the  first  list  of  kings,  it  is  of  little  consequence 
even  to  those  whose  pride  might  take  an  interest  in  the  Question,  to 
inquire  whether  those  brothers  were  not  abo  sons  of  ilobert  the 
Bold,  who  appears  to  have  been  invested  by  Charles  the  Bald 
with  the  dominions  we  find  them  to  have  afterwards  possessed; 
and  we  believe  few  antiquaries  at  present  would  be  positive  in 
tTKing  die  genealogy  any  higher.  The  house  of  Bom*bon  can 
on  no  supposition  be  deprived  of  the  honour  of  being  the  most 
hidisptitably  ancient;  in  masculine  descent,  throughout  Europe. 

It  might  be  anticipated,  that  the  poverty  of  historical  records, 
and  the  uninteresting  nature  of  the  petty  facts  they  preserve  in 
this  eleventh  century,  would  hardly  enable  M.  Sismondi  to  de- 
vote an  entire  volume,  the  fourth  of  his  series,  to  so  barren  a  pe- 
riod. But  he  has  made  it  by  no  means  the  least  valuable,  where 
all  have  great  value.  The  condition  of  society,  according  to.  his 
view,  began  to  improve.  Even  the  private  wars,  which  were  jus- 
ta&td  by  the  acknowledged  right  of  each  lord,  and  which  the  prac* 
tice  of  fortifying  castles,  introduced  chiefly  in  the  preceding  age^ 
rendered  frequent,  had  many  good  effects;  thfey  restored,  of  course, 
the.  martial  character,  they  made  the  lords  more  anxious  to  pro- 
tect their  own  tenantry,  and  apt  to  exact  little  more  than  personal 
service ;  they  encouraged  marriage,  and  replenished  the  popula- 
tion still  faster  than  they  exhausted  it.  The  institutions  of  chi- 
vdry  and  tournaments,  the  formation  of  the  French  and  Proven- 
^d  languages,  the  first,  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  the  increased 
hixiir^  and  magnificence  of  the  nobles,  the  establishment  of  some 
principles  of  Justice  and  liberty  in  the  towns,  and  the  germ  of  their 
corporate  privileges,  belong  to  the  same  age,  and  furnish  mate- 
rials for  those  pkasing  digressions  from  the  course  of  narration, 
which  the  author  generally  prefixes  to  each  chapter.  The  follow- 
ing extract  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of 'his  comprehensive  spirit 
of  remark  and  his  copious  eloquence : — 

**  The  institutions  which  stamped  the  character  of  the  middle  age  were, 
daring  the  eleventh  century,  gradually  receiving  fresh  developement ; 
France  became  daily  more  and  more  heroic  and  chivalrous  in  appearance  > 
such  remembrances  in  the  present  day  flatter  our  imagination,  and  we  re- 
gret that  these  poetical  times  are  gone,  even  while  we  admit  the  full  ex* 
tent  of  the  bartmrism  vrith  which  they  are  impressed.  Our  eyes,  it  is 
tme,  find  it  diflScult  to  distingubh  at  that  epoch  the  French  nation,  a  na- 
tion hnmbled,  sufeing,  and  enslaved ;  the  nobility,  which  at  that  period 
had  itself  become  a  second  nation,  alone  attracts  our  attention.    In  fact. 
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Bi  in  jtliat  order>  a'niiiikefotts  ftimily  wat  a  teeins-  of  acqiflring  power^  iH 
the  marriages  werefroitful,  all  the  sons  married  early>  aod  fuuoded  frelh 
families  equally  prolific  with  those  of  their  fathers ;  coosequeatly  the 
race  of  nohles  multiplied  with  all  the  rapidity  which  the  principle  of 
population  can  admit  of,  when  there  is  no  circumstance  to  check  it.  As 
the  nobles  were  almost  numerous  enough  to  occupy  the  military  pro- 
fession exclusively,  they  have  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  chroniclers,  to  whom  battles  afforded  the  only  subjects  of  narration ; 
nevertheless,  the  distance  between  them  and  the  inferior  classes  was  not 
then  so  great  as  it  had  been.  While  the  rapid  partition  of  ancient  patri- 
monies compelied  the  gentleman  to  be  satisfied  with  a  much  smaller  por* 
tioQ  of  land  than  formerly,  the  burghers  were  daily  adding  to  their 
wealth  by  commerce  and  manufactmres  j  the  different  ranks  were  brought 
more  into  oontact,  and  the  nobles,  jealous  of  the  rise  of  these  new  men^ 
endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  separate  from  them  by  the  erection  of 
artificial  barriers. 

'*  It  is  certain^  that  in  the  preceding  centuries,  nobility  was  nothing 
else  but  the  actual  exercise  of  a  power  necessarily  attached  to  extensive 
t^itorial  possessions.  That  man  was  either  a  noble  or  a  notable,  who 
littracted  general  observation  by  the  number  of  bis  ser(s  or  his  attend- 
ftdts,  ind  by  the  great  extent  of  his  domains.  But  when  the  nobles  were 
sufficiently  multiplied,  and  frequently  poor  enough  to  have  no  longer  any 
things  notable,  they  were  so  much  the  more  anxious  to  be  distinguished 
from  their  other  ^Ilow  citizens  by  something  exclusively  their  own, 
something  which  even  they  themselves  could  not  communicate,  and 
which  should  distinguish  them  as  a  foreign  race,  amidst  th^  rest  of  the 
people.  A  scrupulous  attention  to  genealogies  and  to  purity  of  blood 
began  therefore  about  this  period.  Before  this  time,  all  who  had  the 
appearance  of  being  powerful  and  wealthy  were  acknowledged  as  nobles : 
but  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  birth  alone  constituted 
nobility,  to  the  exclusion  of  riches  and  power. 

^'  The  distinction  of  races  and  the  purity  of  hlood  are  not  ideas  upon 
which  one  can  lay  any  stress  when  no  family  recollections  are  presjerved^ 
and  the  study  of  genealogies  is  necessarily  connected  with  certain  literary 
and  l^storical  studies.  With  the  eleventfa  century  began  the  desire 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  actions  of  the  ancestors  of  each  family^ 
not  certainly  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  instruction  from  their  example, 
but  to  make  them  a  subject  of  pride  j  an  importance  was  attached  to  past 
events  which  they  bad  never  oefore  possessed,  because  they  became  the 
cause  of  present  grandeur,  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  a  gentleman 
would  have  some  advantage  in  learning  to  read,  seeing  that  it  enabled  him 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  titles  and  the  alliances  of  his  house,'* — 
vol.  iv.  p.  366. 

The  royal  authority,  which  had  been  totally  disregarded  in  the 
far  greater  part  of  France  for  die  first  four  reigns  of  the  Capetian 
family,  began  to  revive  with  Louis  VI.,  called  the  Fat.  As  long 
as  the  riame  of  king  survives,  there  is  always  an  indefinite  notion 
of  right  to  power ;  a  notion  whi^b,  even  where  a  system  of  con- 
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law  hm  bcQp  ^BtablislMd,  it  is  fometiniet  diSoolt  to 
lestrain  within  due  boands,  and  whieh^  tmidst  the  cbnfiised  and 
incohereot  usages  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  preserved  in  the 
hearts  of  the  I^nch  as  a  fteoretical  principle,  it  seemed  more 
natural,  according  to  the  prejudices  that  wait  on  names,  to  reckon 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy  and  Guienne  usurpers  on  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  monarch,  than  what  was  as  fairly  to  be  urged,  to  set 
down  the  self-elected  Hugh  Capet  and  his  progeny  as  usurpers  oi^ 
their  more  ancient  and  well-earned,  privileges.  The  interests  of 
the  nation  were  of  coune  little  considered  as  the  standard  of  right 
in  government.  Whether  these  interests  gained  or  lost  more  bv 
the  restoration  of  the  king's  authority  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  is  peihaps  not  an  easy  problem.  The  exertions  of 
Louis  ¥1.  to  chastise  the  petty  tyrants  t>f  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
to  protect  the  newly-formed  communes  against  vexation,  were 
meritorious  and  salutary.  But  nothing  was  done  towards  the  for- 
mation of  a  justly  limited  monarchy ;  no  right  was  guaranteed,  no 
exorbitance  of  royal  power  repressed ;  the  privileges  whicb^ 
though  inconvenient  and  in  some  respects  mischievous,  sprung 
out  of  a  spirit  of  liberty,  were  lopped  away  without  the  substitu- 
tion of  any  others;  the  monarchy  became  despotic,  in  principle 
and  effect,  within  its  continually  increasing  domains ;  do  that  our 
choice  is  in  fact  to  be  made  between  lawless  violence  and  cold- 
blooded rapacious  oppression. 

The  i^fth  and  sixth  volumes  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  long 
wars  of  Louis  VIL  and  Philip  Augustus,  against  the  house  of 
Plantagenet,  and  by  the  crusades  against  the  counts  of  Toulouse^ 
as  supposed  protectors  of  the  Albigenses.  No  modern  w^ter^ 
.unless  it  be  the  Benedictines  Vich  and  Vaissette,  in  their  History 
of  LanguedoCf  has  displayed  so  amply  those  bloody  triumphs  of 
persecution;  none  certainly  with  such  unrestrained  indignaUoti. 
The  church  of  Rome  and  the  kings  of  Fmnee  seldom  find  much 
ftvour  in  M.  Sismondi's  eyes;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
would  spare  them  in  their  deepest  guilt.  The  following  passage 
is  wordi  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  be  tempted,  on  what- 
ever side,  or  from  whatever  motive^  to  play  with  religious  bigotry 
as  they  do  with  the  common  passion^  and  petty  interests  of  maur 
kind: — 

"  The  ruin  of  so  fine  a  country  \  the  contrast  between  its  pKst  opu- 
lence and  its  present  desolation  5  the  recollection  of  its  festivals,  its  tour- 
naments, its  courts  of  love  assembled  in  every  castle  >  of  the  tHubadmrs, 
ihttjimglmrs,  and  the  minstrels,  visiting  by  turns  the  noble  lords  and  no. 
bie  h&M,  feasted  on  their  arrival,  ba^d  with  presents  on  their  depar- 
tne  ^  and  the  sight  of  scaffolds,  of  deserted  villages,  and  houses  in  flames, 
would  have  very  soon  made  a  feding  of  deep  compassion  succeisd  to  tUe 
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koRinB,<df .  war,  hsd  uiy  oilier  cnse  iii«i  idlgioilB 
inta  tlie  l^ndB  of  the  cruaad^n. 

V  Those  who  comiDiUed  so  maoy  eoormities  were  not  geaenJly 
wicked  men ;  they  came  iroxs\  that  part  of  Burgaody  and  the  north  <n 
France  where  crimes  have  ever  heen  rare^  where  long-cherished  ran- 
cour, hatred,  and  revenge,  ai*e  passions  almost  unknown,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate are  alwkys  sure  to  find  compassion  and  relief ;  the  crusaders 
themselves  were  continually  giving  each  other  proofs  of  generosity,  assist- 
ance, and  compassion/  but  in  then-  eyes  heretics  were  regarded  as  out  of 
tile  pak  of  ithe  human  race.  AoeoBtomed  to  eonfide  their  cooMi^oes  to 
their  puiests,  to  Ksten  to  the  orders  firom  Rome  «•  to  a  voice  imniicaven, 
never  t^  subikiit  to  the  jwlgnient  of  reason  any  thing  connected  with  the 
liaitb,  they  internally  cherished,  as  %  laudable  feeling,  the  horror  with 
which  these  sectarians  inspired  tbefU}  they  fancied  themselves  better 
Christians,  and  actuated  by  greater  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  exactly  in 
proportion  as  they  laboured  more  ardently  for  their  destruction  >  if  they 
experienced  emotions  of  pity  or  terror  while  assisting  at  their  punishment, 
'this  was  in  their  eyes  a  rebellion  of  the  flesh,  of  which  they  hastened  to 
relieve  tbefr  consciences  at  the  penitential  tribunal,  and  for  which 
•they  felt  remorse  until  then'  priests  had  given  them. absolution.  Woe  be 
to  men  whose  veligion  is  coqnpietely  perverted !  their  most  virtuous  sen* 
feiiiienis  lead  them  entirely  astray;  their  zeal  is  transformed  into  ferocity  $ 
their  hnmiKty  betrays  them  to  the  perfidious  directions  of  the  Ibigers  by 
.whom  .they  are  guided  ;  their  .charity  Itself  becomes  bloodthirsty  i  Ihey 
sacrifice  those  by  yi^hom  they  cjread  to  be  infected ;  it  is  a  baptism  of 
blood  which  they  require  to  save  some  of  the  Lord's  elect. 

'*  At  no  time,  however,  were  more  energetic  means  adopted  to  peiplex 
the  understanding  and  corrupt  the  human  heart.  That  is  a  most  super- 
ficial and  erroneous  judgment  which  condemns  nations  in  the  mass  for 
'the  crimes  cbmraitted  among  them.  The  more  the  truth  of  history  fa 
displayed,  the  more  horrors  does  it  reveal  which  are  chargeable  on  every 
greet  society  of  men ;  but,  evm  if  they  were  all  known,  no  one  nation 
would  have  much  to  repnmch  another  with ;  let  no  one,  therefore,  pride 
itself  bccanse  every  thing  has  .not  been  told  of  it.  As  to  the  persecution 
4fi  the  Albigenses,  it  was  not  exdi^iyely  imputable  to  the  French  j  the 
Italian  Innocent  III.  set  it  on  foot,  and  it  was  he  who  bestowed  the  re-> 
Ward  of  it ;  he  was  incessantly  whetting  the  sword  of  the  executioner  by 
means  of  his  legates  and  his  missionaries ;  the  two  Spaniards,  the  Bishop 
of  Ozma  and  St.  Dominic,  the  founders  of  the  Inquisition,  first  taught  the 
art  of  spying  out  those  whom  the  priests  afterwards  bouhd  to'the  stake  ; 
the  Germans,  obedient  to  the  call  of  then*  monks,  proceeded  to  take  part 
in  this  work  of  extermination,  even  from  the  extremities  of  ^Austria ; 
finally^  the  English  Matthew  Paris  bears  testimony  to  the  zealof.Jiis 
countrymen  for  the  same  cause,  and  of  their  triumphant  jey  for  the 
miracle  (so  he  termed  the  massacre  of  Beziers),  which  avenged  the 
cante  of  the  Lord."-.vol.  vi,  p.  367. 

-  The  third  part  of  this  work  brings  down  the  bistocy  from  the 
accession  of  Louis  IX,  to  that  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  13«8. 
IfotwiAstinding  the  very  decided  want  of  predilection  for  kings 
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wfaicli  our  ckitei^  •£  GeaeYa  unifiMnnl^  exhibits,  And  his  little 
sympatliy  ivith  aoy  thing  which  borders  on  superstition^  he  is'  not 
deficient  in  justice  to  the  virtues  of  St.  liouis».  which  is  the  more 
to  the  credit  of  his  candour»  as  those  ver;^  virtues,  and  the  whdkr 
course  of  the  canonized' monarch's  domestic  government,  led  more 
than  any  tbin^  else .  to  the  perfect  establishment  of  absolute 
power.  But  it  g^ay  seem  at  first  sight  more  extraordinary,  to 
find  an  author  soilj-Q^ncilably  opposed  to  suporalitton  andeccle* 
siaisdcal  influence,  and  in  general  so  incapable  of  sympathy,  with 
the  spirit  of  those,  times,  become  the  advocatie  of  St.  Juonis's  cru- 
sade^ and  of  all  similar  expeditions,  in  a- rather  long  and  elaborate 
disaertation.  After  admitting  that  there  was  no  pretext  for  ^at^ 
tscLiog  the  Mahometan  monarchy  merely  on  account  of  their  dif* 
ferences  in  religion,  he  rests  his  vmdication  on  a  very  questionable 
theorem  in  political  ethics  :-r- 

**  A  motive  more  imiviersidj^  more  warmly  felt^  and  still  0K>re' worthy 
of  oor  tyiopatby,  bmi  Diade  tbe  Christian  world  take  arms;  this  was  th^ 
bonitile  treatment  which  the  Christians  experienced  in  the  couutries  sub- 
ject to  the  Mussulman  sway.  The  massacre  of  the  whole  population  of 
a  great  city  bad^  on  more  than  one  occasion,  made  Christendom  rise  up 
a  masse  to  avenge  the  atrck;ity.  Whenever  the  Latins  took  artus  against 
the  Mussulmans,  the  felation  of  the  outrages  to  which  the  Christian 
sabfects  of  the  ktter  Were  exposed,  animated  tbe  zeal  of  all  who  as- 
mased  the  cross.  The  iatfemal  government  of  the  Mussulmans,  eVen 
when  at  peace,  in  tbaoonntries  which  acknowledged  their  sovereignty, 
appealed  to  our  ancestors  .sufficient  motive  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 
This  motive,. which  bad  a  constant  infldence  on  the  crusades,  is  con- 
oecied  wi^  a  fundamental  question  c^  public  law^  not  yet  decided,  and 
upon  which  we  conceive  ourselves  called,  by  the  events  which  we  have 
related,  as  well  as. By  those  which  we  shall  have  still  to  relate,  to  attempt 
to  throw  some  ligtit.  The  question  is  that  which  is  now  called  the  rigid 
cf  interference. 

"  Several  pnUtcists,  among  whom  there  are  fHends  of  fanmanity  arid 
philosopbers,  have  told  us,  '  Every  nation  is  master  within  itself,-  we 
mnsl  respect  thc^  sovereignty  of  other  governments,  if  we  wish  that  other 
governments  should  respect  osrs.  Whatever  may  be  the. tyranny  these 
exercise  over  their,  own  aubjects,  we  never  have  aqy  right  to  caU  them 
to  account  for  it.'  It  seems  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  more  just  and 
more  wise  to  lay  }t  down  that  no  man — that  no  association  of  men — h^ 
a  right  to  commit  crimes  at  home,  with  impunity ;  that  every  nation  is 
caU^  upon  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  the  established  laws  of  humi^ 
nity,  when  they  are  violated  by  acts  of  odious  tyranny,  or  revoltinc^ 
ferocity ;  for  these  laws  are  long  anterior  to  the  rights  of  political  soci« 
ettes,  almost  all  c^  which  are  founded  on  conquest  or  violence.  Nations 
may  and  roust  calculate  the  dangers  to  which  they  may  expose  them- 
selves, by  inlerlieriflg  in  ihe  afiairs  of  their  neighbours,  in  order  tovin- 
dioie  the  laws  of  humanity }  but  if  they  .offer  no  resistance  ta  their  vio- 
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li|jii»,4it:iaiitt  be:fltttilMt6d.lDa.iegiBitoaieiii4 
m^t»tk4  rights  gf  iIm ^offeodiog  nAlioiiB.''-^vol.  vii.  p. i221 . 

.  M.  Sisinoiidi  prooeecb  to  dilate  on-  this  'branch  of  the  kw  of 
BBtioBSy  in  a  manner  which  eaplains'  so  deafly  to  the  reader  what 
irreally  in  the  author's  mind,  thathe  might  have  spared  himself 
the  fottowin^entence: — Les  diircs  se  sontmis  tn  deliQrs  de  Ul 
$ociM6  hummMe  atgourdChui  pdr  les  massacre$  de  Scio  et  dlfiura* 
Us  otU  dmmH  h  Unu  Us  peupies  k  droit  de-  4es  arriter  et  delu 
pumr.    . 

it  IS  impossible^  in  our  opinion,  to  lay  down-  a  principle  more 
bkefy  to  be  abosed,  or  even  more  sure,  if  habitually  acted  upon, 
10  enheace  the  miseries  of  mankind  to  an  incalculable  extent^  than 
diis  right  of  intervention  to  rescue  the  oppressed^  and  to  chastise 
the  of^pressor.  If  mankind  had  a  risht  to  punish  the  Turks  for 
the  massacre  of  Scio,  why  not  the  Russians  for  that  of  Praga^ 
why  not  the  Duke  of  Savoy  fonnerl^,  for  that  of  the  Vaudois  ? 
What*  is  •  the  amovnt  of  butchery  which  is  to  justify  a  citisade  ? 
If  ihe  mufder  of  ten  thousand  Greeks  is  a  good  cause  of  war,  why 
not  that  of  one  thousand,  or  one  hundred  ?  Nor  is  this  reason- 
ing, ratione  mentis  acervi,  so  captious  here  as  it  may  sometimes 
be.  For  we  may  be  sure  that  states  will  seldom  rush  into  these 
wars  of  moral  vengeance  without  some  less  pure  motives ;  and  if 
the. law  of  nations  be  intended,  as  surely  it  ought  to  be,  to  furnish 
the. best  guarantee  it  oan  furoiah  against  cupidity  .and  iiyustice,  it 
is  of  some  importance  that  its  sulea  shonld  not  be  so  indefinite  as 
:lo  lend  pretexts  to  those  encroaching  qualities  it  is  meant  to  wkh*- 
-stand*  Bvt,'  if  humanity  is- to  be  our  polar  star  in  framing  the 
code,  what  is  the  value  t)f  that  humanity  which  seeks  to  multiply 
the  occasions  of  warfare?  Let  any  man  cast  up  as  well  as  he  can 
the  amount  of  suffering  which  a  single  campaign  upon  the  gigantic 
scale  of  modern  hostilities  adds  to  the  dark  pages  of  ill ; — the  fruits, 
for  example,  that  awac,  hailed  byM«  Sismondi  and  his  friends, 
bas. already  producedfT—and  he  will  be  very  slow  to  let  slip  those 
4o|^'of  hell,  whose  alepsi  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  more 
l^iult 'And  misery  than  all  the  other  acourges  of  our  race. 

-The  compilation  that  bears  the  name  of  the  Establishments  of 
>St;  Louis,  has  been  justly  considered  as  tending  to  substitute  an 
absolute  authority  of  the  crown  for  those  feudal  customs  vrhich  it 
partly  records  and  partly  infringes.  M.  Sismondi  observes,  that 
the.  theory,  which  ascribes  this  to  a  deliberate  policy,  laying  co- 
vertly the  foundations  of  future  power,  bestows  on  the  sainted 
king  a  sagacity  to  which  he  can  make  no  claim,  at  the  expense  of 
the  integrity  which  was  his  real  boast,  and  thinks  that  in  the  re- 
jitraint  of  pdvate  wars  and  trial  by  combat,  he  was  only  guided  by 
a  pious  xmIjId  pcevent  sin  and  scandal*    Buti  admitting  this  to  a 
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OMAselbo.ttrko  flBiiat  huvB  dM^kten  oDDOttned  iB;ooBR)iK|ig 
Ihe  nsvisedsy  kad«  natiMtttidetira  lO'Mhftnce  ibe  royalaa^orky 
whadb  they,  adniflisteredy  atilkereKjMMe  loClbt  mmXiotnof.  It  is 
It  aM  evanttfoefMiii,  tfaattfaetfonMf  ttMk  a ^piedq^^i flight  ib 
fifty  yenrs-  iAfir  Ibefibatfa  of  Su>LMi&;  and  ibat  aa  eariy  as  tke 
reign  #f  :ya  gfandM,  fihiKp  >|Ik  f  airy^the'iiatioii  Irari  abuMlaOt 
espeiieaoe  of  despottsntiii  its  ¥foiat  frntBti-ieaorbitaat  laxaSy 
adoileiatioD  of  the^'Cain^  imyvst  aad  tynimous  ooodemnalioBSb 
Wkethar  tiuae  newi  mvAs  ware  greater  or^lass  Ikao  tbose  of  die 
feadal  sjatem.in  iiwir  .effoet  eoitka  general  welfare,  may  bep«]>- 
lia|ia  dottbtfbl ;  Ihey  tisake  cedtasoly  a  more  oditas  appeanttce 
in  tkr^ag^  of  histofy* 

It  will  readdy  be  suppoaed,  that  Pkilip  .the  Fair^  aeariy  the 
anorstof  the  floanydel^staihlesovereigBs  who  havo  sprang.  faonoLthe 
bttaiof  tiitigh  Gapet»  iapoorlrayed  in.  dark  ooloavs  bv  this  htslo- 
lisB*  Efea  in  Us  fsmous  diapato  widi'Sonifaea  VIII.^.  wheiefa^ 
has  faestrgenmlly  Mebraled  aa.lbechaiDpioaof  die  GaHieau  h<- 
beities,'M<  Sisflaoiidt  is  fenndoB  tfae*papo'a  aide.  Iirthe<great 
preeesaagaiiiattbe  Temphun^  heeatartatosoodoubt  that  the  latter 
were  m^nstfy  sacrifleed;  but'"itfithoat  a, -very:  critical'  examinatioa 
of  the-qocetioii,  which  iiideed»  ■tfhatevei  may  hsite  passed  thiough 
Ua  own  ihiiid/  it  is  notmuch  hiis  habit  to  preseilt  ito  his  xvaders.* 
We*i«cy«inick  iBoline  to  dwaaafte  condusioas^  -though  the. whok 
difieid^  'Ofitbe-Kiase  seems  «ot  to  hate  tboem  hitherto  nemotedt. 
A  sight  dcefed»  of  the  leaoohhi^vto  which -the.&ctsiead/imqr  not 
he  aiiinK!lewuit'<figresBieiiwthia  phc^. 

The  Kidgfats  of  the  Tem^;  instiiiited  asa  military  ordeaibr 
dn  <lefelice  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  1  IM^had  ecqasred  saist  estates 
ia  alaiMMct  every  part  of  fiusope.  By  the  posasssionef  this  laealth^ 
and  by" a  hauiioiis  leqoynieiit  of  it,  they  bad. lor  a. long  time  be«- 
come  nopopriar,  or  at  least /obaozioBs  ^toiepreaoh.'  Afterithe 
bss  of  Acre,  in  1£92,'  the.ramaant  qf .  tltose  kai^^'ii^  had  de^ 
fended  Palesttao,  served  tp  Oypros,  wheaae  the  gctad  masteiv 
Jacques  de  Molay,  had  been  summoned  by  thef.Pope^  a.yaar  bef 
ibfethe.stonn!  broke  npoa  his  orders  -an: pretence  of  ceneerting 
aieatis  for  a  new.  crusade,  and  for  a  utnon.  of  the  Teasidars  with 
the  Kaights'of  St.  Johm  <  It  Js^ntmecessary  to  mention  toe^stmage 
and  atrocious  charges  wfaidi  were*  pitfesred,^  in  .the  first  instance 
certainly  by  persons  of  no  credit>  against  the  whole  or^n  The 
prabability  or  improbability  of  these,  so  far  as  we  are  competent 
to  judge  at  present,  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  charges 
dteassetresi  on  the  evidence  by  ^ich  they  were  sajpported,  on  the 
views*  and  dmracters  of  diose  concerned  in  the  tnal  and  prosecu- 
tion, and  on  the  opinion  generally  held  hy  ocmtemporBries. 

1.  The  crimes  imputed  to  the  Templars  were  of  the  most 
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bdbu.  and  fdnocrt  inooDGeitable' turpitude^  sachasife'are'nattt'* 
n%  reluetauit,  withont  the  fidlest  ]>roofy  to  tdmit.  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  far  hmiian  natore,  especially  in  secret  societies,  may 
be  depraved;  and  uofoftanately  there  are  too  many  instances,  if 
not  quite  parallel  to  what  b  related  of  the  Tenpkrei  jet  ap« 
preaching  so.  near  to  it,  as  to  prevent  our  absolute -disbelief. 
Pacts,  however,  of  the  accusation  are  peiiectly  absund;  sudi  as 
the  worship  of  a  laiige  gilded  head,  and  the  appearaace  of  the 
devil  in  the  guise  of  a  cat.  This  idolatry,  too,  was  charged  upon 
them  as  connected  with  M ohanimedisni,  and  as  having  been  en- 
joined by.  a. sultan  on  one  of  the  grand  masters,-  who  wtts  his 
prisoner ;  a  calumny,  with  respect  to  that  religion  gross  enough, 
but  by  no  means  unusual  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  worship 
of.  false  gods  was  cum^tly  imputed  to  its  disciples. 

^.  The  evidence  upon  which  so  many  Templars  suffered  die 
oost  ctuel  deaths,  and  their  order  was  abolished,  caiiie  principally 
from  their  own  lips.  Nearly  three  hundred  knights  confessed, 
in  the  whole  or  in  part,  the  crimes  ascribed  to  their  fraternity. 
These  confessions  were,  however,  extorted  by  the.  severest  tor* 
ments,  under  a  commission  appointed  by  Philip,  and  were  made 
public  only  by  its  means,  so  that  we  have  not  the* best  assurance 
of  their  authenticity.  In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  grand  master, 
Jacques  de  Molay,  charged  his  judges  vidth  falsifying  his  deposi- 
tion, though  he  had  undoubtedly  made  an  avowal  unfavourable 
to. the  Older;  since  it  is  of  this  weakness  that  he  testified  his  re- 
pentance on  the  memorable  dafy  of  his  death.  Several  of  dtose 
examined  did  not  swerve  from  the  assertion  of  their  innocence, 
even  throng  diese  torments ;  a  greater  number  retracted  the 
confessions  thus  extorted;  and  fifty-four  were  burnt  in  one 
iday  at  Paris,  all  protesting  their  innocence  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames*  Th^  most  perplexity  part  of  -  the  evidence,  howeverji 
is  the  confession  made-by  seventy-twt>  Templars,  to  Clement  V., 
at  Avignon,  without  torture;  after  which  the  pope  appeared  to 
ionter  much  more  strictly  into  the  persecution  than  at  firat.—* 
(Bymer,  iii.  101.) 

There  seems  to  be  one  very  strong  argument  against-the  truth 
of  the  accusation.  The  crimes  ascribed  to  the  Templars  were 
not  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  those^of  France;  it  was  an  order 
dispersed  through  Christendom,  with  one  system  of  government, 
and  one  set  of  initiatory  ceremonies.  If  the  Templars  of  France 
therefore  -  were  guihy,  those*  of  England,  Spain,  and  Germany^ 
could  not  have  been  less  so.  But  diough  an  inouisition  was  set 
on  fiw>t  in'each  of  those  countries,  and  a  strong  disposition  mani- 
fested to  take  possession  of  their  wealth,  no  charges  were  sub- 
stantiated against  them.    It  was  only  in  France,  and  in  Provence, 
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a  oomlry  laflaeBced  by  tfce  coorts  of  Parts  and  Aviemmy'tlHit 
they  "were  oondemned.  If  we  look  at  the  Processus  Temphri* 
omm  is  Wilkins'a  Concilia,  we  shall  see  lliat  nothing  in  the  -evi- 
dence, except  a  very  little  on  hearsay,  militates  against  an  abso** 
lute  acquittal  of  the  EngKsh  knights.  It  would  be  said,  perhaps, 
by  some  of  their  enemies,  that,  as  torture  was  not  employed,  the 
prisoners  were  sure  not  to  confess  what  was  true ;  to  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that,  when  torture  was  employed, 
they  were  very  likely  to  confess  what  \(*as  false. 

S.  The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be,  how  to  account  for  the 
conduct  of  Clement  V .  in  this  persecution,  whose  interests  would 
aatosaily  render  him  averse  to  it.  The  Templars,  like  all  other 
p^ular  orders*  were  much  connected  with  the  holy  see,  and  had* 
received  extensive  privileges  from  it.  Accordingly,  the  pope  ap- 
pears, at  the  commencement,  to  have  shown  much  reluctance, 
and,  indeed,  to  have  opposed  the  king's  measures  very  decidedly, 
till  the  investigation  was  transferred  from  lay  to  spiritual  judges. 
But  afterwards  he  fell  into  them  with  equal  earnestness,  and 
finally  abolisbed  the  ordet  at  thcf  conncii  of  Vienne,  without,  or 
rather  agninst,  the  consent  of  that  assembly.'  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  snrmise,  that  he  was  actuated  by  avaricious  motives, 
dioogh  it  is  said  that  he  gained  something  out  of  the  forfeiture* 
The  most  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  he  was  intimidated  by 
Philip,  wbo  exercised  great  influence  over  him,  and,  early  in  the 
business,  had  written  him  a  very  menacing  letter.  As  to  Aie  king 
himself,  the  prime  mover  in  the  whole  proceeding,  his  violence 
and  rapacity,  shown  throughout  his  reign,  may  lead  us  to  believe 
him  guilty  of  so  enormous  a  crime  as  this  persecution,  frotn  mo- 
tires  of  revenge  or  interest.  The  Templars  had  sided  with  Boni- 
face VIII.  in  his  great  quarrel  with  PUlip ;  their  power  was  sus* 
pidous  to  an  arbitrary  monarch,  their  wealth  tempting  to  a  covet^ 
ous  one.  But  if  he  intended^  as  is  probable,  to  convert  the 
property  of  the  Templars  to  his  own  use,  he  failed  partly  of  his 
wiAes.  For  the  pope  insisted  upon  its  being  transferred  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John,  to  which  the  king  was  forced  to  consent,  re- 
serving to  himself  two-thirds  of  their  moveable  estate  for  the 
expenses  of  the  prosecution.  In  llie  end,  both  he  and  his  sue* 
cessor  extorted  large  sums  from  that  order  before  they  released 
the  Templars'  estates,  which  had  been  sequestered  on  their  first 
arrest. 

We  do  not  readily  give  credit  to  such  prodigious  crimes  as  this 
of  Philip ;  yet  it  is  not  without  a  parallel  in  one  of  4iis  own  chil* 
dren.  The  lepers,  fron^  mere  objects  of* charity,  had  become 
rich  by  estates  granted  to  their  hospitals.  Upon  a  most  ridiculous 
acensation  of  conspiring  witb  the  kings  of  Tunis  and  Grenada  to 
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poUon  all  ther  wella  in  Fquipe^  th^se  luil^ppy  people  wiere  sdmd^ 
mwibers  of  them  borned  mlive»  and  their  V^ods  cotifiacated.tP  the 
crown.  Thi»  was  io  1S2JU  under  Philip  the  L^qg.  The  Jewfi 
were  iiivolved  in  the  same  charge,  and  indeed  oiany  of  the  perse- 
cutions againat  that  people  were  equal  in  atrocity,  to  that  in,  which 
the  Templars  suffered*  I^  inay  be  remarked^  that  a  famous  event 
of  the  last  century  bears  some  analogy  to  the  ruin  of  the  Tem- 
plar8«  The  Jesuits  ia  various  Catholif:  coumtries^  without  any 
specific  charges,  or  on  such  as  were. evidently  fabe,  auch  as  the 
assassination  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  were  hurried  into  prisons 
or  on  board  ships,  and  their  order  annihilated.  A  few  a^es  before, 
it  would  have  been  thought  neces9ary  to  suborn  calummators,  and 
extDrt  confessions  by  the  rack.  But  they  fell,  like  the  Templarsy 
undermined  by  state  jealousy  and  public  dislike.  In  each  in- 
stance, too,  the  court  of  Rome  was  made  subservient  to  the  inte^ 
rests  of  princes  at  the  expense  of  her  own,  and  forced  to  destroy 
with  her  own  hands  institutions  which  she  had  sedulously  and 
prudently  encouraged. 

4.  It  only  remams  to  inquire  what  was  the  judgment  of  the 
age  wherein  these  Qccurrences  took  place.  But,  in  fact,  this  ift 
not  very  important,  on  account  of  the  different  prejudices  whicb 
would  influence  contemporaries,  and  their  imperfect  means  of 
discriminating  the  truth  from  studied  or  careless  misrepresen- 
tations. So  far,  however,  as  their  opinions  are  valuable,  they  tell 
rather  favourably  for  the  Templars  than  against  them.  The 
Italian  historians,  who  are  numerous  about  that  time,  unite  ia 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  Templars  as  a  horrible  con- 
spiracy of  the  king  and  pope.  It  must  be  owned  that  their  rage 
against  both,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avig- 
non, renders  them  exceptionable  witnesses.  The  French  and 
English,  however,  though  cautious,  do  not  write  as  if  they  gave 
implicit  credit  to  the  accusations.  Walsin^ham,  a  century  later, 
seems  plainly  to  manifest  a  contrary  feeling.  They  agree  that 
the  firm  protestations  of  the  dying  Templars  at  Paris  so  impres- 
sed the  minds  of  the  spectators,  that  their  ashes  were  collected  as 
relics. 

We  have  little  space  left  for  the  three  last  of  these  volumes^ 
comprehending  most  part  of  the  great  contest  between  France 
and  England.  They  begin  with  the  question  of  female  succes* 
sion,  and  the  claims  of  Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of  Philip  of 
Valoii.  Hiis  great  point  of  public  law  had  indeed  been  already 
tried  on  the  death  of  Louis  Hutiq,  when  Philip  the  Dong  havii^^ 
assumed  the  title  of  regent  during  the  queen's  pregnancy,  on  the 
birth  of  a  son  who  died  in  four  days,  procured  himself  to  be  con«- 
aecrated  at  Rheims,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  late  kill's  daughter^ 
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and  with  tio  r^giwd  to  Jus.  pi^yiotts  agfeemeiit  yrid^,Iiejr  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Burgundj;  and  haviog.  cpDYieiied  a  partial  assembly  of 
the  States  at  Paris,  got  from  them  a  saoctiou  to  his  possession, 
and,  as  some  sa;«  a  declaration  against  the  right  of  females  to 
wear  the  crown.  This  was  groi^nded^  as  is  well  known,  on  the 
supposed  meaning  of  a  clause  in  the  code  of  the  Salian  Franks^ 
whence  the  established  rule  has  been  denominated  the  Salic  law* 
Before  the  revolution,  almost  every  French  writer  thought  his 
loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  concerned  in  maintaining  this  as  a 
fundamental  point  of  legitimacy*  But  M.  Sismondi  has  pone  of 
such  feelings  in  his  composition.  He  plainly  fhinks,  and  we  have 
observed  that  others  in  the  present  age  have  thought  alsor  that 
the  exclusion  of  Louis  Hutin's  daughter  was  a  mere  act  of  vio* 
lence  against  the  received  usages  of  France.  The  claim  of  Ed- 
ward III.  stood  op  less  favourable  ground;  since  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  maintain,  as  much  as  his  competitor,  that  females  could 
not  themselves  inherit,  while  he  set  up  the  pretension  of  deriving 
a  right  through  them;  and  even  in  this  he  was  met,  at  the  tin^ 
when  he  took  up. arms,  though  not  at  the  moment  of  Philip's 
accession,  by  the  superior  right  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  who  l^ad 
been  born  of  the  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin  during  that  interval. 
It  is  justly  observed  by  the  author,  that  while  the  nation  had  im- 
bibed the  strongest  opinions  in  favour  of  legitimacy,  or  an  inde- 
feasible hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  it  had  neither  any  settled 
rules  to  determine  it,  nor  any  tribunal  sufficiently  respected  or 
authorized  to  secure  its  acquiescence  in  a  peaceable  adjudicar* 
tion.  The  latter  inconvenience  belongs  indeed  generally  to  such 
weighty  questions;  even  setting  aside  the  force,  intrigue,  corrup- 
tion, and  prejudice  which  will  coounonly  be  imputed,  either  truly 
or  by  current  rumour,  to  any  body  of  men  who  should  take  on 
them  to  decide  on  the  right  of  succession,  there  is  in  persons  of 
a  high'Byii^  creed  in  politics,  a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  the 
competence  of  any  tribunal  in  the  case,  or  that  they  cpuld  be  ab- 
solved from  payins  allegiance  where,  according  to  their  own 
views,  it  may  be  due,  by  any  fallible  authority.  Though  the 
power  of  an  English  parliament,  with  the  king  at  its  bead,  to 
alter  the  course  of  descent  has  been  repeatedly  enacted,  and  is, 
strictly  speaking,  as  much  part  of  our  constitution  as  the  course 
of  descent  itself,  we  have  met  with  those  who  have  unequivocally 
and  deliberately  denied  it. 

In  the  war. of  Edward  JII.  England  had  evidently  no  interest, 
or  rather  had  the  strongest  interest  against  it.  France,  on  the 
other  hand,  whatever  might  have  been  the  merits  of  the  consti- 
tutional question,  had  both  her  honour  ^nd  her  trsinquillity  inte- 
fesled  in  repelling  the  pretensions  of  a  stranger.  It  seemed  to  be 
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naturally  the  war  of  a  siogie  person  against  a  nation.    And  so,  in 
effect,  it  proved;  bat  it  was  the  war  of  the  English  nation 
aninst  the  king  of  France.     For  while  our  countiy  embarked 
with  a  blind  enthusiasm,  and  a  willing  prodigality  of  blood  and 
^treasure  in  her  sovereign's   private   quarrel,   the  French  were 
divided,  uncertain,  lukewarm,  and,  on  the  whole,  ready  enough 
to  accept  the  sway  of  the  conqueror.     Thus,  at  least,  M.  Sis- 
mondi ;  though  we  think  be  puts  the  contrast  rather  too  strongly, 
and  forgets  not  only  the  gallant  and  numerous  nobility,  whom  he 
is  apt  oddly  to  distinguish  from  the  French  nation,  as  if  they 
formed  no  part  of  it,  but  the  burghers  of  Calais  and  many  other 
places,  who  showed  no  indifference.     Great  oppression,  both 
fiscal  and  feudal,  no  doubt  dispirited  and  checked  the  peasantry, 
and  sometimes  the  citizens.     The  proofs  of  this  tyranny  are  in 
no  part  of  modem  history  more  flagrant  and  undeniable  than  in 
that  of  France  during  the  English  wars.     At  every  moment  the 
admiration  which  chivalry  with  all  its  graceful  virtues  excites,  is 
changed  for  indignation  at  some  act  of  cruelty  or  injustice,  not 
nnfrequently  proceeding  from  the  same  persons.   Froissart  directs 
our  whole  attention,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  the  former,  and 
throws  the  air  of  an  old  romance  over  the  living  picture  of  the 
fourteenth  century.     Not  so  the  present  historian,  whose  abhor- 
rence of  a  system  of  society,  designed  for  the  good  only  of  kings 
and  nobles,  renders  him  perhaps  a  little  unjust  to  its  merits ;  and 
certainly,  as  we  have  hinted  already,  deprives  his  narrative  of  the 
bright  and  glowing  colours  by  which  he  might  have  enlivened  it. 
The  few.  who  appear  favourably  in  his  pages  are  such  as  have 
borne  bad  characters  from  his  predecessors  in  history,  such  as 
Stephen  Marcel,  the  famous  coryphaeus  of  sedition  at  Paris,  and 
his  compeer,  Robert  le  Coq,  bishop  of  Laon.     He  does   not 
even  give  John,  king  of  France,  the  credit  which  has  always  been 
attributed  to  him,  of  having  returned  into  England  in  order  to 
redeem  his  wo^d,  after  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who  had  been 
left  as  hostages,  had  broken  theirs  by  escaping;  and  denies  alto- 
gether the  pretensions  of  Charles  V.  to  the  surname  of  Le  Sage, 
which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  contemporaries,  and  which,  in  the 
sense  of  civil  prudence,  by  comparison  at  least  with  his  ancestors^ 
seems  no  inapplicable  denomination.     Unlike  former  French  an- 
tiquaries, he  rejects  as  frivolous  the  pretexts  of  this  monarch  for 
breaking  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  by  receiving  the  appeals  of  the 
nolnlity  of  Guienne  from  the  court  of  Edward  III.,  as  if  he  had 
never  renounced  the  feudal  superiority  of  that  province. 

At  the  accession  of  Charles  VI.  in  1380,  **  Europe,"  says  the 
author,  "had  arrived  at  one  of  these  critical  epochs  which  have 
several  thnes  recurred  in'  the  liistory  of  mankind ;  epochs  i/vfaen 
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^^erfiBuc^^^^'jjP^tc^ive  Ibe  invalidity  of  the  title  by  which  their 

^xsumne  «U  auth^"^-  ^laimed,  and  challenge  their  own  rights ;  they 

waf  Aey  ^^^    ^^ties,  all  superiorities;  they  remind  their  rulers 

J'^^  call  on  th  ^^^  established  for  the  sake  of  the  common  weal, 

'^^  tbeir  d^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  *^y  f^^^J  ^"  end,  which  is 

^»  is  hardly        ^^^  ^^^^^  security  for  continuance."    Though 

^&atcs  the  f  ^P^^^**^'®  ^^  ^^^  south  of  Europe,  where  nothing 

criaia  in  tij^    **Uer  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  a  remarkable 

^tttrectioii'^f^'^*^  ^^  political  state  of  mankind,  it  is  true  diat  the 

<tf  the  viU  '       .^^  Flemings,  the  disturbances  of  Paris,  the  rising 

of  pariiam '"^  ^^  England,  and  tb^more  constitutional  resistance 

(one  Qf  \4^^ y^  Richard  II.,  justify  in  some  measure  the  strong 

ilgQ^^^   .  *  Siamondi's  languaee;  especially  when  we  consider 

^  g-^^'^^^^^eous  effect  of  Wicliflfe's  preaching,  and  of  others 

g,^^  I  "^  **^Howed  him  upon  the  continent,  in  disturbing  the 

m^  '^^"•luaiks  of  prescriptive  submission.     Such  themes  are 

gj^     ^**8cnial  to  the  present  author,  whose  narrative  of  the 

pi  ^'^  sustained  with  courage,  though  not  with  success,  bv  die 

ciQisii  cities  against  their  count  and  the  king  of  France,  is  in« 

^^bve  and  interesting.     The  following  account  of  the  victory 

jfp*^  by  the  latter  over  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  under  Philip 

«Arleveld,  at  Rosebecque,  27th  November,  1382,  will  afford  a 

•P^imen  of  M.  Sismondi*s   manner.     The  French  army  had 

P|^^  the  Lys,  and  Charles  VI.  had  received  the  submission  of 

"eaio,  Ypres,  and  the  whole  of  maritime  Flanders. 

"Notwithstanding  these  reverses,  Philip  d*ArteveId  did  not  lose 
^oi^;  he  learned  that  the  commissioners  whom  be  had  sent  to 
^Dgiiod,  instead  of  any  effective  aid,  only  brought  him  the  heads  of  a 
'x^,  which  he  was  required  to  sign  before  he  could  obtain  any  assist- 
'^  He  felt  therefore  that  his  scne  reliance  must  be  on  himself  and 
hk  coontry.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  passage  of  the  French 
t  Comines,  be  quitted  the  camp  before  Oudenard,  and  repaired  to 
Gbeot,  to  assemble  the  rest  of  the  militia  of  that  city,  of  bis  ckatclknie, 
ttd  of  Bmges.  Perhaps  he  woold  have  done  better  had  he.  confined 
dus  army  within  a  fortified  camp,  and  tired  out  the  patience  of  the 
French,  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  support  much  longer  the  con* 
tiaoii  nuns  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the  Flanders  mud,  and  the  cold 
of  tbe  end  of  November  3  but  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  reckon 
npon  the  constancy  of  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  he  had  himself  disman- 
tled, nor  npon  the  patience  of  his  militia,  who  were  unwilling  to  quit 
their  homes  unless  there  was  an  immediate  prospect  of  fighting,  as  well 
II  deeply  enraged  at  seeing  the  devastation  of  their  conntry.  Several 
(iefiKtions  he  bad  already  experienced,  and  be  ran  tbe  risk  of  others,  if  he 
did  not  animate  his  party  by  some  brilliant  exploit.  The  French  army, 
ifio' leaving  Ypres,  had  proceeded  to  take  post  between  Rosebecqoe  and 
.On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  the  26th  of  Noverajberv 
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AiterdU  plsntad  himself  opposite  to  it,  between  the  Sloat  dX>r  And 
Ros^beoqne  5  be  left  a  bodf  of  nieb  before  Oiidenard»  to  oontinne  tlio 
siege  \  but  be  had  still  under  arms  aboat  50,000  men,  armed  most  of 
them  with  mallets  and  iron  pikes,  and  wearing  as  defensive  armour  iron 
hats,  bacquetons,  and  leather  gloves  stiffen^  with  whalebone.  The 
militia  of  each  chatellenie  wore  a  different  uniform;  namely,  striped 
coats  of  two  colours.  On  Thunday  the  27th  of  November,  about  an 
hour  before  dttybreah,  Arteveld  drew  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  behind 
a  wide  ditch  just  thrown  up,  with  the  rear  supported  by  a  small  wood  of 
briars  aind  broom. 

*'  The  French  amy  was  not  Iw  numenms  than  that  of  the  Flemings; 
but  nutch  more  formidable  frJk  its  armou*-  Being  almost  entirdy 
composed  of  the  nobility  and  of  gendarmerie  who  haid  dismounted  iu 
order  to  fight,  its  lanoes  were  longer,  and  the  soldiers*  coats  of  mail 
covered  them  more  completely.  'Die  consteble  Clisson,  after  recon- 
noitring the  enemy,  made  his  vanguard  the  right  wiqg,  his  rear*gaard 
the  left,  and  displayed  the  ori/lamme  in  front  of  the  centre,  in  which 
were  the  king^s  uncles,  and  a  great  number  of  the  nobility. 

'*  Meanwhile  the  Flemings,  who  had  been  under  arms  since  an  hour 
before  daylight,  were  getting  benumbed  by  the  damp  cold  of  a  thick  fog, 
w4iich  scarcely  enabled  them  to  see  twenty  yards  befoie  them.  They  de- 
manded with  loud  cries  to  be  led  to  the  attack,  instead  of  being  lef^ 
tg  perish  with  cold.  The  ground  on  which  Arteveld  had  drawn  up  hia 
men  .was  extremely  well  chosen  to  receive  the  attack  ^  but  not  having 
sufficient  power  over  his  countr3nmen  to  restrain  their  impatience,  he 
consented  to  change  the  whole  of  hi^  dispositions;  trusting  to  the  same 
order  of  battle  which  had  succeeded  so  well  with  him  at  Bruges,  he 
formed  the  whole  of  his  army  into  a  single  square  phalanx,  rendered  still 
fluA-e- compact  by  engaging  every  soldier  to  attach  himself  to  his  neigh- 
bour, and  reaonMnencUn^  to  them  to  march  at  an  even  pace,  lowering 
iheir  pikes,  and  torning  neitberto  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  He  himse^ 
took  his.  station  at  one  .of  the  wings^  in  Hie  midst  of  his  brave  men  of 
Ghent,  in  whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  of  whom  there  were 
nine  thousand  in  his  army;  immediately  afterwards  this  dense  mass 
inarched  forward  at  an  even  and  firm  pace,  without  uttering  a  single 
word. 

''  At  the  moment  when  the  Flemings  came  np  to  the.  French,  the 
aatillery  which  covered  their  whole  front  made  a  discharge  and  killed  a 
gveat number  of  soldiers;  and  the  Flemish  phalanx,  pouring  immediately 
into  the  diasm  which  this  occasioned,  drove  the  Flinch  ]4tie  several  paces 
backward.  They  m^hed  forward  with  the  impetuosity  of  boars,  carrying 
iheir  shiirp  pikes  across  the  shoulder  and  chest.  But  their  front  being 
much  narrower  than  that  of  the  French,  they  consequently  only  fell  upon 
^he  centre,  which  they  completely  broke  through,  while  the  two  French 
wings,  advancing  froin  fhe-rigbs  and  *left,  proceeded  to  atUck  theit 
&nka.  It  was  then  that  Arteveld  discovered,  but  toe  late,  the  inconve- 
nienee  of  his  maneeuvre,  which,  although  it  had  succeeded  against  inex-» 
fcrieaoed  militia,  was  wholly  unavailable  against  an  army,  in  which  eac^ 
IDoipe  had  abie  commanders,  prompt  in  availiog  themselves  of  the  a^ 
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uataga  diefed  to  Ihem.  The  whole  Flemish  army,  now  formhig  hot 
oite  nmmt  iritbont  my  uwc«  betweeo  the  united  coj:p»,  comld  not  diei^d 
itself  QD  tbf  sides.  Ilie  fopg  lances  of  tlie  knights  being  directed  i^ainst 
the  fiank  of  the  phalanx,  which  was  entirely  uncovered,  the  files  or  the 
fig^t  and  left  giving  way  at  the  sides,  fell  hack  one  against  the  other,  ai^d 
the  centre  of  this  great  Dody  of  combatants  being  thus  pressed  on  each 
side,  and  cmsbed  by  the  weight  of  the  two  French  wings  and  of  it?  own 
soldiers,  was  suffocated  and  rendered  incapable  of  making  the  least  nioTe- 
meat.  Thousands  perished  without  receiving  a  wound,  bo^  merely  ^m 
bcnig  trampled  to  death.  At  the  moment  when  the  fray  commenced, 
the  an  pietved  ihnmgb  the  fog  whkh  ooverad  the  ground  during  the 
jBoniing;  tfcis  the  French  regarded  flb  mifacfe  effiei^  by  tfa^  display 
af  tbe  oyjfeiwwe.  From  thMl  mpmeot  imtil  the  total  defeat  .of  the 
Flemings,  cy^aiceiy  an  hour  .and  a  half  elapsed  j  the  column  which  had 
rushed  upon  the  centre  of  tlie  French  army  with  so  much  impetuosity 
was  now  nothing  better  than  a  rabble  rout,  where  scarcely  a  man  was 
able  to  move  a  limb,  and  waited  for  the  death  which  be  could  not  in- 
flict. The  knights,  who  hated  and  despised  the  insolent  canaiiie  against 
whom  they  had  just  been  fighting,  gave  no  -qua^pter  to  any  one':  the 
aeroanaiy^oldiera,  greedy  of  tbe  pHlage  of  thes^  ri^  Ffemish  burghs, 
whose  garments  diey  fancied  were  lined  with  gold,  glided  uwler  t^e 
pikes  to  slay  them  with  their  knives,  without  encountering  the  least  re- 
sistance ;  never  had  sueb  a  frightful  massacre  been  seen  in  a  battle.  The 
heralda-at^arms  reported  that  they  found  upon  the  field  of  Rosebecape 
twenty-six  thousand  bodies,  exclusive  of  those  killed  in  the  pursuit.  The 
nine  thousand  men  of  Ghent  perished  to  a  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  the6i 
was  found  the  body  of  Philip  d'Arteveld ;  the  young  monarch,  who  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year  six  days  afterwfuds,  had  offered  a  reward  of 
tea  iieanos  to  anyone  who  should  discover  it.  The.aiobility^ncied  thay 
vcK  giving  ithis  young  man  a  Jbeooic  sducation,  by  /aoKmttomiiig  him  to 
tbcae  scenes  of  carnage.  After  pontemplatiog  for  aowe  tim^  the  body  of 
thia  martyr  of  FlemisE  liberty,  he  ordered  it  ^  be  suspeqdedfrom  « tceQ.*' 
*-v(pL  xi.  p.  391. 

We  take  leave  of  M.  Sismondi,  m  of  a  friend,  with  Whom  we 
hxve  pleasantly  and  cordially  travelled  a  long  journey,  but  /Mill 
whom  nothing  but  the  chances  of  life  can  prevent  us  from  jneef- 
ing  again,  and  almost  with  ^p  assurance  that  it  will  b^  ^t  jin  99- 
point^  tUne.  Another  tivraUon  waty  be  <^xpeated  in  ajiiOfiit  tMio 
yearo  and  a  half,  which  seems  tbe  average  ^ term  4^  ibis  author's 
fecnnence,  as  one  rather  longef  is  of  ^  last  comet's. 
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Abt.  II. — I.  Precis  de  THistwre  Littirairt  des Pays  Bas,  traduU* 
du  Hollandais  de  M.  Siegenbeek,  par  H.  S.  Lebrocquj/ 
Avocat.    Gand.,    1827*     ISmo. 

S.  Verhandeling  van  den  Heer  Willem  de  Clercq  ter  beantwoord- 
ing  der  vraage,welken  invloed  heeft  vreemde  Letterkunde,inz(m' 
derheid  de  Italiaansche,  Spaansche,  Fransche  en  Duitschey 
gekad  op  de  Nederlandsche  Taal  en  Letterkutide  sints  het 
aegin  der  vyjliende  Eeuw  tot  op  onze  dagen?  met  den  Gouden 
XSrmennmg  bekroond  en  ykgegeven  door  de  Tweede  Klasse  van 
het  Koninklijke  NederlanmSie  Instituut,  &c.  Tweede  Dnick. 
Amsterdam.  1825.  8vo.  (Treatise  of  Mr.  William  de 
Clercq  in  reply  to  the  Inquiry — what  has  been  the  Influence  of 
Foreign  Literature,  and  particularly  the  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  and  German,  on  the  Language  and  Literature  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  present  time  ?  8cc.) 

Mb.  Siegenbbek,  the  author  of  the  work,  with  the  title  of  the 
French  translation  of  which,  as  likely  to  be  more  accessible  to  our 
readers,  we  have  headed  the  present  article,  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensively known  of  the  literary  men  of  Holland.  The  volume 
itself  is  a  very  useful  compendium  of  Dutch  literary  history,  with 
one  drawback — a  disposition  rather  too  easily  pleased,  and  more 
willing  to  set  forth  the  beauties  than  to  record  the  defects  of  his 
countrymen.  Mr.  Siegenbeek  is  an  amiable,  patriotic,  exploring 
historiographer,  who,  without  seeking  to  be  eloquent,  quietly 
points  out  the  way  to  the  inquirer,  evidently  acquainted,  and  id 

food  humour  with  every  body,  and  with  every  thing  he  meets, 
lappy  the  authors  who  fall  into  such  gentle  hands  F  It  was  he 
also  who  created  that  Orthography,*  which  was  adopted  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  government,  and  which  has  since  become  almost  uni- 
-versal  in  the  Netherlands. 

*  Thoogh  mock  has  been  done,  the  orthography  of  the  Da(ch  languAge  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  positively  fixed.  A  witty  writer,  (Witsen  Geysbeeli,)  and  one  who 
Jiai  6u;gnipUMd  the  Dutch  poets  with  some  severity,  bat  much  talent,  sKya — 

Spdl— "  MTereld"— to  sets  up  Sie^nheelr,  and  then 
Comes  Bllderdyk,  and  flings  it  down  again. 
He  will  have  •«  Wareld"— Tis  a  prettv  quarrel- 
Shall  /  deteraune  wffo  shall  wear  the  laurel  ? 
Not  I  f—I  like  them  both— and  so  Til  say 
"  Waereld" — and  each  shall  have  his  own  dear  way. 
Spel "  Wereid"  eischt  de.wet  door  Siegenbeek  gegeven ; 

£a  *'  Wareld"  wordt  door  Bilderdyk. 
Als  de  echte  spelling  voorgeschreven 

Wie  ongelijk  hebbe  of  gelijk 
Is  roe  onverschillig.    'K  wil  met  beiden  vrienden  blijven 
'  'K  neem  beider  letters  aan,  en  sal  dus  "  Waerdd''  schrijven. 
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Tbe  second  volume  is  the  work  of  a  mail  of  industry  and 
genius*  Neither  is  he  unknown  to  us;  for  we.  Englishmen, 
heard  with  amazement,  some  years  ago,  of  an  improvisatore 
who  poured  forth  streams  of  beautiful  and  forcible  poetry  in  the 
Netfaer-Dutch.  That  improvbatore  was  William  de  Clercq,  and 
this  work  of  his,  which  won — and  deservedly  won — a  popular 
prize,  contains  irrefragable  evidence  of  extensive  reading,  great 
sagacity^  and  generally  of  sound  criticism.  Against  some  of  its* 
decisions  we  might  fairly  and  successfully  appeal;  they  are  those* 
in  which  the  ingenious  writer  has  contented  himself  with  a  second* 
hand  acquaintance  with  some  of  ^  books  of  which  he  speaks* 
Bat  no  one  can  doubt  that  be  has  read  much  and  thought  much, 
and  an  essay  like  this,  the  first  effusion  of  a  youthful  mind,  is 
indeed  and  in  truth,  no  trifling  literary  triumph.  Its  title  very 
sufficiently  explains  its  contents,  and  it  will  be  found  a  very 
agreeable  companion  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  merits,  defects, 
and  peculiarities  of  Batavian  literature. 

The  remnants  of  a  remote  antiquity,  in  Holland  are  few  and 
scattered.*  It  has  been  in  all  time  a  country— the  dispositions 
and  the  habits  of  whose  people  have  been  quiet  as  its  inland 
waters,  yet  easily  affected  by  external  circumstances — too  weak  to 
be  the  arbiter  of  its  own  fate — and  too  closely  hemmed  in  by 
mightier  nations,  not  to  feel  every  shock  which  agitated  them* 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  its  political  vicissitudes  have  swept  away 
most  of  its  national  traditions.  Of  all  the  Teutonic  branches 
the  Netherlanders  have  preserved  the  smallest  portion  of  the  old 
popular  literature.  We  have  made  many  inquiries,  and  have  not 
been  recompensed  by  the  discovery  of  a  single  fragment,  conv* 
posed  in  the  spirit  of  those  romantic  compositions  which  for  so 
many  centuries  were  the  heritage  of  the  German  and  Scandina- 
vian nations.  If  the  Minnesingers  of  the  North,  or  the  Trouba- 
dours of  the  South,  ever  wandered  over  the  plafns  of  Holland 
and  Flanders,  they  elicited  nothing  national  there.  The  interest 
of  inquiry  into  Uie  early  literature  of  the  Low  Countries  is 
almost  wholly  philological.  The  works  of  imagination  that  have 
come  down  to  us  have  little  poetry  ;  the  ethical  writings  have 
little  philosophy;  the  historical  records  have  little  authority. 
The  light  is  only  light  because  it  is  suiTOunded  by  darkness^ 
It  is  idle,  however,  to  be  dreaming  of  what  we  might  have>had« 
instead  of  diligently  using  what  we  have. 

A  few  explanatory  words  are  necessary,  in  order  to  explain 
what  we  mean  by  die  literature  of  Holland.     Up  to  a  certain 

'  Mm/  cnrioQB  facts  respecting  ancient  Holland  are  collected  in  Van  Wjrn's 
Hidcriache  m  LeOerkundigt  AwmdOandeni  8vo.  Amsterdam.  180Q.  But  the  form  of 
diafegtte  which  the  author  has  adopted  is  tiresome. 
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period,  th6  Uncages  T>f  Hilhrndf  abd  Flandbrs  ifere  due  and  the 
sdinr^.  The  closer  connection,  growing  out  tif  similarity  of 
reiidon  and  geographical  contact,  with  Frsifice,  has  gradually 
oncferinined  the  language  of  Belgium ;  and  to  such  a  degree  has 
the  -French  established  ktself,  thdt  through  a  great  portion  of  the 
southern  'Netherlands,  it  ^  is  deemed  a  degradation  to  read  the 
works  of  Vondel  or  Btlderdyk;  while  many  Fleming^  have 
denied  even  the  existence  of  a  national  tongue,  employing  French 
for  all  the  purposes  of  social  conversation  and  correspondence, 
and  disdaining  the  use  of  t|^  Flemish,  except  towards  vassals 
and  servants.  A  patriotic  Mraiing,  Willems  of  Antwerp,  has 
hitely  endeavoured,  and  with  success,*  to  vindicate  his  country's 
ancient  language  and  literature.  In  truth,  the  father  of  the 
Dutch  poetical  school,  Van  Maerlant;  tind  many  of  its  most 
distinguished  writers,  were  Flemings;  and  down  to  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  names  of  Batavians  and  Belgians  are  blended 
lyithout  distinction.  Since  then  only  one  Flemish  work  of  re- 
putation has  appeared — the  Gramschap  (De  Ird)  of  the  Jesuit 
De  Meyer.  But  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Rhetoric  Chambers, 
^e  schools  of  poetry  of  the  Netherlanders  during  many  cen- 
caries,  hdve  still  their  existence  in  Flanders — thou^  in  Holland 
^ey  are  whoHy  extinguished ;  and  among  the  lower  classes,  to 
this  hour.  Cats  is  the  favourite  and  every-where-found  author. 
It  id  not^difficult  to  track  the  decline  of  the  Low  Dutch  in  the 
Flemish  provinces :  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  their  depenr 
ddtfts  opened  the  flood-gates  to  Gallic  corruptions.  In  the 
provinces  o^  Holland,  redeemers  were  found  to  purify  and 
establish  the  old  language  of  the  land — in  Flanders  none.  The 
fiobles  liated  the  idiom  of  freedom,  of  commerce,  of  a  com- 
monwealth;— the  clergy  yet  more  that  of  protestantism  and 
free  inquh*y.  A  severe  censorship  rooted  up  every  plant  which 
patriotiskn  bad  sown,  and  the  ancient  tongue  of  Belgium 
gradually  sunk  into  degradation  and  disuse.  Under  Maria 
Theresa  an  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  rules  of  the^  Flemish 
dialect,  and  a  grammar  edited  for  the  use  of  schools.  Instead  of 
adapting  that  grammar  to  the  then  state  of  the  language  and 
hterature  of  Holland,  the  author  chose  to  invent  a  new  ortho- 
graphy— to  establish  diSer^ces  between  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
tongues — to  recognise  the  corruptions  which  the  French  had  in- 
troduced; in  a  word,  he  set  up  his  Antwerp  dialect,  his  own 
times,  and  himself,  against  the  authorities  of  the  Netherlands,  of 
many  ages,  and  of  thousands  of  illustrious  men.  By  the  word 
Dutch,  or  more  properly  Low  Dutch  ( Nederduitsch,)  we  must 

*  Verhandeliftg  over  de  NederttuUscke  Taa'  ''n  Letterhunde,  (fptkfUelyk  in  de  tuydeltfkc 
Prwmcieii  der  ^sederlanden,     t  vols. '  8vo. 
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be>  undenlood  to  embrafe  Belgium  and  H<41«id.«(}ually»  so  bwg 
as  the  luemry  language  of  the  two  countries. continued  to.  1^ 
the  same.  .     . 

Tbere  are  few  feelings  stronger  in  Holland  than  that  of  con^ 
tempt  for  the  language  of  France,  lu  prevaleace  in  Belgium  if 
^kelj  to  be  an  insuperable  bar^ — if  others  were  wanting,  which 
assuredly  they  are  not, — ^to  any  thing  like  a  cordial  cooperation 
between  the  northern  and  die  soutb^  states.  Of  the  abhorrence 
widi  wbicb  the  jDutcfa  regard  the  French  tQngue,  the  following 
IJoes^  of  Bilderdy k  are  an  amusing  example  :^       • 

Begone,  thou  bastard-tongue !  so  base-^so  broken^^ 

By  hunmn  jackals  and  hvenas  spoken ; 

Formed  £br  a  race  of  mndels,  and  fit 

To  laugh  at  truth — and  scepticise  in  wit ;     * 

Wh^stanuoeiingt  sniveling  soands,  which  scarcely  dare, 

Braveiv  throi^b  nasal  channels  meet  the  ear —  .    ^ 

Yethelped  bv  apes'  grimaces — sod  the  devil, 

Hare  ruled  the  world,  and  rul^d  the  world  for  evil  !* 

While  the  Latin  prose  writers  of  Holland  had  obtained  a  high 
nputadon,  and  were  exerting  an  extensive  influence  over  thi 
worid,  bow  happened  it  that  their  poets  were  unknown-^and  in 
truth,  little  worthy  of  notice?  A  very  obvious  reason  b,  that  the 
inSeltecrt  of  the  country,  seeking  to  exercise  itsdf  on  the  widest 
fidd  of  fame  or  profit,  would  use  the  fittest  inatrumenta  for  that 
purpose— would  choose  the  sulHeets  which  excited  most  attend- 
tion,  and  employ  the  language  which  could  command  the  greatest 
number  of  listeners.  Latin  was  the  tongue  of  science,  and  as  all 
mankiiid  have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  the  development  *of 
licCs  than  in  the  exercise  of  the  imaginative  powers,  minds  of  the 
Ughest  order  will  rather  aim  to  instruct  than  to  amuse  the  world* 
But  as  respects  poetry,  the  fancy  does  not  easily  clothe  itself  in 
the  gaA  c£  a  foreign  language;  however  profoundly  studied  or 
thoroughly  understood.  Song  is  the  natural  breathing  of  the 
Buod^ — it  can  hardly  wear  any  other  garment  than  that  of  the 
bafaitaal  thought9.  In  some  of  its  departments  care  and  laboulr 
may  produce  a  beautiful  result,  just  as  a  painter  finishes  a  faullh 
leas  cloud.     But  the  genuine  poet  rolls  it  forth  in  its  grandeur^^- 


Maar  weg  met  u,  o'  spraak  van  basterd  kianken, 
Waaren  Hijeeu  ««  vaische  Scbakais  janken ; 
Verioodmarcs  van  af  konirt  ea  geslacbt, 
Gerormd  yoor  spot  die  met  de  waarheid  lacht : 
Wier  staamlarij  bSj  ecowig  wootfdverbreken 
In't  neusgehuil  sich-self  ttiel  uit  durft  spreekeii : 
Veiiocilijk  Fraiisch !  allecn  den  diUTel  waard, 
Die  met  aw  aapgegrijns  aicli  meester  maakt  van  de  aard. 
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he  makes  it  not  up  of  separate  exquisite  touch^s^tis  first  a  con-^ 
caption — then,  and  suddenly,  an  existence.  Again,  the  political 
influence  of  Holland  led  its  great  men  to  occupy  themselves  with 
Subjects  bearing  an  immediate  relation  to  her  position : — they  be- 
came legislators  for  mankind — ^their  study  was  the  law  of  nation^ 
- — their  morals  were  meant  to  be  universal — their  voice  was  *'  to 
go  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Then  came  the  necessary  re- 
action upon  their  universities : — Latin  was  established  as  the  sole 
instrument  of  instruction,  and  to  this  day  so  far  maintains  its 
ground,  that  lessons  on  the  literature  of  modem  Holland  are  de- 
livered in  the  language  of  anc^nt  Rome.  When  the  influence  of 
Holland  declined — when  it  was  easier  to  find  readers  in  Holland 
than  out  of  it — a  new  era  arrived — books  were  written  for  the 
people : — but  the  Dutch  people  are  few  at  the  best,  and  the  de- 
mand for  literature  is  too  small  to  give  to  men  of  letters  the  means 
of  existence.  The  trade  of  authorship  is  unknown  in  Holland. 
There  is,  we  believe,  scarcely  an  instance  of  any  man  getting  a 
livelihood  by  his  literary  productions.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be 
owned,  the  language  of  conversation  has  been  grossly  corrupted. 
It  now  overflows  with  French  words  and  sounds — which  are  at 
open  war  with  the  Teutonic  euphonies.  The  written  Taal,  or 
tongue,  has  to  a  great  extent  escaped  the  intrusion  of  these 
Gallic  barbarisms;  but  as  they  are  gradually  polluting  &e 
Sources  of  purity,  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  feared  that 
the  Dutch  language,  which  has  been  the  most  untainted  of  the 
Germanic  idioms,  would  become  unworthy  to  be  considered  as 
the  language  of  an  independent  people,  and  be  flung  aside  as  a 
jargon  of  ill-assorted  and  incongruous  sounds.  A  reformation  is^ 
however,  taking  place,  and  the  language  of  conversation  will 
probably  henceforward  assimilate  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
language  of  books. 

The  remnants  of  old  Dutch  poetry  are  more  ancient  than  any 
thing  which  exists  in  French,  though  not  of  so  remote  a  date  as 
some  of  our  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  antiquity.  But  many  of 
the  Dutch  writers  seem  disposed  to  claim  some  parentage  in  their 
language  with  that  of  Olfrid,  the  Benedictine  Monk,  of  Weissen- 
burg,  who  published  his  rhymed  version  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
under  Louis  the  Debonnair.*     It  is  a  fusion  of  the  whole  into 


*  A  few  lines  will  show  the  very  slight  resemblance  between  the  Low  Datcb  of  thia 
period  and  tlie  high  Dutch  of  Oifrid,  whicli  he  himself  calls  the  **  Fiendkisga  Znngun/' 
the  Fraokiih  tongue  :~^ 

Sie  hintarquamum  gahiin, 

loh  sie  alter  imo  sahan, 

Sih  ununtorohun  harto 

Sulichcrojerto. 
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one  history^  a  not  uncommon  practi<ie,  and  one  which  was  adopted 
by  Maerlant,  and  in  that  very  curious  MS*  in  die  Bntidk 
Museum,  which  bears  the  title  of  King  Canute's  Bible.  But 
nothing  is  known  to  us  which  can  be  deemed  a  specimen  of  the 
language  of  the  Netherlands  till  the  time  of  Maerlant 

'rhe  Rymbybel  of  Jakob  van  Maerlant,  (who  was  bom  in  1235, 
and  died  in  1300,)  which  he  completed  in  1270,  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  curious  productions  in  the  Dutch  language;  it 
is  in  fact  a  rhymed  translation  of  Comestor's  Historia  Scholastica. 
He  frequently  refers  to  earlier  poets — to  William  Utenhove — Een 
prkster  van  goeden  love — a  priest  of  good  fame,  who  translated 
the  Bestiares  of  Guillaume.  He  speaks  of  the  fables  of  Esop^ 
rhymed  by 

<'  Calistaff  and  Noydekijn, 
In  verses  fair  and  fine ; — "* 

of  Claes  van  Brechten's  translations  from  the  "  Walsche;"  and  of 
Cato's 

Bouc  van  zeden, 
Dien  vindt  men,  in  vele  steden, 
In  Dietsch  gemaect — 

^  the  Book  of  Manners,  found  in  many  towns,  translated  into 
Dutch/'  But  of  these  no  MS.  remains.  Their  names  are  rescued 
from  obscurity — their  works  are  probably  lost  for  ever. 
The  most  extraordinary  of  Maerlant's  works,  as  far  as  poetical 

Let  the  Batch  stodent  try  to  intivpret  this.  The  whole  pusage  U  a  very  sobliiiie 
one.  It  will  be  found  m  Schilter's  Thesaurot,  I.  358-359. 

Compare,  as  a  curioas  specimen  of  the  difference  between  the  Franliish  langoage  o^ 
the  lOib  ceotnry,  and  tlie  Dutch,  an  extract  from  the  poem  on  Louis  III.  of  West 
Fiance. 

Sang  Buaa  gesnngen,  De  zang  was  gezongen.  The  song  was  song, 

Uoig  anas  biguunon,  De  stryd  was  begonnen.        The  strife  was  begun, 

filaot  skein  ID  nuangOD  Het   bloed    scheen  opde     Blood  shone  on  the  cheeks 

wangen,  * 

Spikndaoder  Yiankon,         Der  speelende  Franken;        Of  the  sporting  Franks, 
Thar  laht  thegbno  gelih,         Vogt  geen  der  Helden  daar.  There  fought  no  hero, 
Nkh  ein  so,  so  Hludnoig ;      Oeijk  als  Lodewyk ;  Not  one  like  Lewis : 

Snel  indi  Kooni —  Snel  ende  koen —  Swift  and  keen — 

T^aosuoas  imo  geknnni,     ,  Dat  was  hem  aangebooren.   That  was  inborn, 
Saman  tbnroch-sloog  her,     '  Somroigen  doorsloeg  by.        Some  he  struck  through, 
Spnan  tbnruch-stag  her  ;       Sommtgen  doorstak  by,  Some  he  stuck  through  ; 

Her  skaocta  ce  banton  Hj  scbonk  dans  He  filled  then 

S<iiian  Fiantoo  Zjnen  vyauden  To  his  foes 

Bitteres  liedes,  fiittere  dranken,  Bitter  drinks. 

So  onehin  bio  ther  libes.       Zo  werken  sy  uit  hetleven.    So  they  steeped  out  their 
SehUUr,  ii.  90-li«.  Van  Wyn,  229,  life. 

Ik  will  be  remarked  we  have  introduced  into  our  translation  none  but  Saxon  words^— 
except  the  word  Hero — (one  of  the  few  for  which  we  remember  no  Sazoo  synonyme  io 
our  buigoag^) 

*  Die  heuct  Calfstaf  en  Noydekyn, 
Ghedicbt  in  rime  scone  en  fyn. 
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tmrit  koonceniedj  ift  undoukitBdly  his  -''  JDialogaes  beCwocii  Jaoob 
and  Martini"    These  verses  flow  very  agreeably : — 

*  —        'Hi  en  es  niel  vroet, 
Di^  i^maad  tyet,  dat  hi  mesdoet, 

.Kent  hi^vrome  of  scade-*^ 
le  sie  die  ;see,  ic  sie  die  vioet, 
.     ,  Ic  set  ^f  wQlens.in  die  voet, 

By  euea  dommen  rade.^ 

And  tbeo>jn:fin8wer  to  an  inquiry,  not  an  unpomnion  one  among 
Ibe  Troubadours^ — ^how  many  sorts  of  love  are  there  ? 

Ueerste  is  caritate  dats  waer^ 

Si  es  sender  pine  ende  vaer, 
Ende  dat  woent  God  inne  \ 

D'ander  tr^t  die  warelt  naer> 

Om  ees  om  goet,  es  al  haer  gaer, 
Dats  eene  bastaerdinne. 

Die  derde  minne  eyshet  de  laer^ 

Als  bi  nature  elc  doet  syn  paer.f 

Maerlant's  diction  is  remarkably  pure,  and  especially  at  a  pe- 
riod when  one  dialect  borrowed  of  another  without  any  hesitation 
the  words  which  were  thought  appropriate.  Maerlant  wrote  the 
Spieeel  Uutorial%  ^Glass  of  History),  a  translation  from  Sege* 
brecht  and  Beauvais,  the  Naturen  Bloeme  (Flowers  of  Nature), 
and  other  works  in  which  are  many  references  to  books  which  had 
then  circulation,  some  of  which  are  well  known,  and  particularly 
(hose  romances  that,  like  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  circu- 
lated with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
The  Spreekers  and  the  Zangers  (speakers  and  singers),  who  accom- 
panied the  festivities  of  what  has  been  called  the  age  of  chivalry 
are  frequently  referred  to.  What  we  have  of  their  productions 
suffices  to  give  us  a  pretty  complete  idea  of  what  we  have  not. 
In  the  Netherlands,  the  "  War  of  Grimberg,"§  *'  The  Knight  of 

*  *'  It  is  not  wite 
T*  anveil  duid's  errors  to  his  eyes, 

Whether  ibr  Joss  or  profit-^ 
If  when  the  sea — the  stream  are  seen 
I  put  my  heedless  footstep  in, 
I  make  bad  counsel  of  it." 

t  " The  first  is  Charitjj 

Siie  has  no  grief — no  terror  she— 

With  her  dwells  God  above ; 
The  world  the  other  drags  aside, 
For  honour,  riches,  and  Ibr  pride. 

That  it  a  bastard  love. 
ThethM  belongs  to  rontual' state, 
Tis  Nature's  law,  to  mate  with  mate." 
t  The  continuation  was  bitnight  by  Van  Velthem  down  io  1316. 
i  Butk,  i.  36, 37. 
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ifceSwn/'*  '\  The  ChildreD  of  Coont  Heiiiuui,''t  asA,  abow  all, 
that  extraordinary  and  well*kno\vn  compositiony  ReifUjen  dm 
Vos^  are  spoken  of  as  the  sources  of  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  Bymchronyk  .of  Metis  Stoke  (whether  this  is  a  feigned 
or  a  real  name  is  very  doubtful,)  follows  the  writings  of  Maer- 
lanty  whose  language  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Rhymed  Chro* 
nicies,  wfaidi  end  with  the  year  1305»  after  giving  a  history  of 
the  early  Counts  of  Holland.  Van  Wyn§  is  of  opinion,  and  with 
good  reason,  as  we  think,  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  haiKL 
Melis  Stoke  had  one  at  least  of  the  qualities  of  a  poet,  namely, 
resdessoesa — 

"  I  will  not  that  my  spirit  quiet  be;**!! 
Of  Meiis  Stoke  an  admirable  edition  was  printed  by  Huy- 
dcooper  in  three  volumes,  with  many  notes  and  illustrations.  The 
three  oldest  JdSS.  which  he  collated, — and  he  appears  to  have 
done  so  with  much  care^— are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  believe  that 
two  of  them,  at  least,  are  of  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  Stoke,  is  Jan  Van  Helen, 
who  celebrated  the  danng  deeds  of  Duke  John  the  First,  of  Bra* 
bant,  in  a  poem  of  ten  thousand  verses,  some  of  which  are  vigo* 
ftnis,  and  all  of  them  breathing  admiration  upon  the  feats  of  the 
hero,  showing  how  he 

^  A  true  knight's  name  obtain'd. 
And  fame  at  jonsts  and  totimeys  gained ; 
And  with  his  weapoftts  in  his  band,  -    ' ' 

Sought  honour  out  from  land  to  land."^ 
'Riere  is  another  poem,  called  Nettuurhmde  (Natural  Philoso- 
phy), belonging  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Hie  author  is  unknown, 
in  it  the  stars  are  called  "  candles  of  the  air,**  atid  ar6  said  to 


*  Om  dat  van  Brabant  die  Hertogken, 
Voorroads  dicke  sjn  beloghen, 
Alse  dat  fy  guamtn  metten  S%oane, 
D&sr  bj  liebbies  ray  genomen  ane, 
Dat  ic  die  wariieit  wit  ontdeckeo. 

Elide  in  Dni^che  Rime  vertreckeTi.--N%9i(Mt  de  CUre,  p.  13. 
f  Tan  Hey  man  oil  ende'vaa  siiien  Kinden 
En  kan  man  nei^ghet  viiiden, 

Dat  hy  leefde  In  Kerles  liden. — Maerlunt,  De  Chrc,  9. 
t  The  best  printed  Dtitch  edition  Is  that  of  Gooda,  14^9.    An  excrilent  edition  of 
(be  Duirh  translation  Ins  jost  appeared,  (1828). 
f  Hist.  AvondA.  p.  281. 

I  Om  dat  ick  niet  en  vnWe, 
Dat  myo  Geest  zal  Uy  ven  slille. 
^  I'll    .1. 1  '■  Kidders  name  gewian, 
Voer  bi  tomferen  en  de  iosteren^ 
Emte  die  WapehelMniteeren, ' 
Eerlike  van  land  te  tande. — vv.  1412 — 16. 
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'*  filng  wondrous  songs,"  (music  of  the  spheres,  no  doubt).  He 
iiitroduces 

*'  Devils  living  in  the  air. 

Doing  mortals  mischief  there. 

Knights  of  darkness." 

He  says  that  exhalations  gathered  many  suns  together ;  that  rain- 
bows are  clouds  which  the  sun  shines  on ;  he  recommends  all 
doctors  to  study  astronomy,  and  let  us  into  all  the  secrets  of  the 
locality  of  hell.  Much  resembling  the  Natuurkunde  in  manner 
is  a  short  octosyllabic  composition  of  Heynric  (Henry)  of  Hol- 
land, the  title  of  which  is  the  "  Power  of  the  Moon,"  (De  Kragt 
der  Maane).  Van  Wyn  speaks  also  of  a  poetical  romance  entitled 
Karel  en  Elegant,  which  is  an  account  of  the  visit  of  an  angel  to 
Charlemagne,  and  of  divers  adventures  in  which  he  was  concerned 
with  Elegant  and  Eggerik,  whose  castle  the  king  honours  with 
his  presence:  Eggerik  attempts  his  life,  but  he  is  saved  by 
Elegant,  who  (after  the  mortal  punishment  of  Eggerik)  obtains 
his  beautiful  wife  as  his  recompense : 

"  De  coninc  gaf  hem  Eggerik's  wyf. 
Si  waren  tsamen  al  haar  lyf."* 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion,  however,  to  dwell  on  these 
compositions;  they  illustrate  the  progress  and  the  state  of  a  lan- 
guage, but  they  afford  no  subjects  for  criticism ;  nor,  as  we  have 
remarked,  is  the  period  one  which  affords  many  interesting  topics. 
It  was  a  period  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  community  were 
the  objects  of  such  general  contempt,  that  a  poet  of  the  time, 
speaking  of  the  serfs,  declares — ''  they  have  no  share  in  Paradise, 
so  say  the  scriptures  (!!) — miserable  on  earth,  driven  out  of 
heaven,  rejected  even  by  hell — whither  shall  the  wretches  repair?***!* 

But  a  period  follows  rich  in  historical  events,  though  miserably 

*  The  king  gave  him  Effgerik's  wife, 
Thev  were  together  oHher  life. 
How  slight  the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  Low  Botch  of  this  period  ! 

f  L'fndigestion  da  Villain,  in  Le  Grand,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

By  the  way,  false  qootations  of  scriptare  were  much  the  practice.  In  the  Gmtnet 
SumtM,  printed  at  Delft  in  1476,  being  a  translation  of  the  Somme  U  Hoi,  is  the  follow- 
ing  curious  passage  : — "  Job  says  that  man's  life  upon  earth  is  like  knighthood  and 
burghership.  And  behold  that  the  young  burgher  and  the  new  knight,  as  they 
have  different  thoughts,  so  they  have'  different  desires*  Tlie  burgher  thinks  of  his 
commonalty  (comanscap),  and  of  his  gahis;  and  the  end  of  his  intentions  (meninghe) 
is  to  become  rich  and  honoured  in  his  life.  The  new  knight  goes  altogether  a  different 
way  :  he  thinks  of  high  deeds  (hoecheit)  to  be  done — liberally  to  give— nobly  to  live 
— to  go  to  feats  of  arms  (in  de  wapenen) — to  suffer  trouble — to  show  courage — and  to 
climb  to  a  high  state,    lliese  two  states  we  manifestly  see  in  two  manners  of  men." 

Of  the  old  domestic  manners,  dresses,  food,  &c.  of  the  Dutch,  many  curious  parti- 
culars have  been  collected  by  Van  Wyn,  iu  the  second  volume  of  his  '*  Historical 
Bvenhigs." 
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barren  of  literary  interest.*  The  people  were  occupied  and 
sacrificed  by  internal  dissensions  and  civil  wars,  during  which 
figured  that  romantic  Jacqueline,  who,  equally  renowned  for  her 
beaufy  and  her  lasciviousness*  has  been  called,  not  inappropri- 
ately, the  Helena  of  Holland.  Out  of  the  tyranny  and  the  dis- 
cord of  the  Seigneurs,  rose  the  influence  of  the  towns  and  the 
powen  of  commerce;  and  little  aristocratic  republics  fought  the 
battles  of  popular  interest  against  the  exactions  of  the  nobles. 
Qiambers  of  Rhetoric  sprung  from  the  habit  of  association,  and 
by  introducing  a  very  exaggerated  standard,  and  a  passion  for 
foreign  literature,  they  injured  the  language,  and  deteriorated  the 
taste  of  the  people.  The  parade  of  erudition  led  to  an  overflow 
of  French  and  Latin  words  and  phrases,  while  allegories,  forced 
and  far-fetched,  overwhelmed  all  natural  feeling. 

One  work,  however,  ought  to  be  specially  pointed  out  It  be* 
longs  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is  the  Dutch 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Vulgate — ^a  monu- 
ment of  language — ^the  first  printed  edition  of  which  ( 1477>)  is  not 
less  remarkable  as  a  specimen  of  typography.  A  translation 
of  Glanville,  De  praprietatibus  rerum^  appeared  in  1485. 

The  grand  movement  of  the  Reformation  was  at  hand.  The 
clergy  had  encouraged  a  spirit,  whose  development  was  fatal  to 
their  influence.  The  priests  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
die  foysteries  and  moralitiesiof  the  stage  as  helping  to  establish 
dieir  hold  upon  opinion ;  but  men,  like  the  lihetorikers,  whose 
imaginations  were  in  a  state  of  great  activity,  and  who  only 
sought  occasion  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the. many,  soon 
found  new  topics  of  interest.  The  people  were  not  blind — they 
eoald  not  be  blind — to  the  abuses  and  immoralities  of  the  clergy; 
— and  when  these  became  the  objects  of  satire  and  of  animad- 
version, the  charm  of  '*  the  Church"  was  broken.  Growing  know- 
ledge was  the  spear  of  Ithuriel,  whose  touch  made  impiety  and 
tyranny  assume  their  natural  forms;  and  the  cataract  being  once 
removed,  the  eye  turned  to  every  object  around  it,  and  not  to 
those  alone,  which  it  was  permitted  to  dwell  on.  Such  enfraoh 
chisement  is  however  slow,  and  some  of  the  best  writers  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century — Anna  Byns,  for  example — 
were  as  indignant  as  could  be  desired  against  Lutheran  heresies. 
Tins  lady  was  lauded  as  the  Sappho  of  her  day,  but  her  produc- 

*  Sone  of  Uie  decrees  of  this  period  are  very  curious,  as  illustrating  the  straggle  1)e- 
tmetn  the  Fiench  and  tho  Flemish  languages.  An  ordonnance  of  Ghent,  dated  of 
1409,  tmp,  "  Stic  aont  en  debatz  ie  Flemeng  aura  Toption  de  playder  en  Flameng  sll 
hd  plaisr' — and  there  is,  of  John  Count  of  Flanders,  a  determination  of  the  year  140$, 
ikaA. "  il  tiendroit  Taudience  et  cours  accoutuni6e  en  Flandre  flamengent  decliea  le  lys  et 
aa  loig^ge  Flameng,"— WiHems,  i.  195. 
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tioni  bave  €eMy  very  ikde  aieiit;  nor  is  tkere  any  nane  wortii 
dwelling  on»  till  in  the  tsaiai  of  the  fierce. war,  which  deaolated 
ihe  Low  Couotries*  three  men  arose,  whose,  ioflueoce,  exerted  is 
different  ways,  waB' mainly  ioalrumental  in  rc^eoeratiog  the  lan- 
guage of.  Holhmd.  These  were  Spkghel,  Visacher,  and  Coom* 
herts.  Spieghel's  Heisispiegel  (Heartrglass)  is  a  didactie.  poem, 
whose  morality  is  better  thaaita  versification..  His  death- followed 
the  violation  of  an  order  that  he  should  not  enter  the  apartment 
where  his  children  were  ill  of  the  small^pox*  "  He  came  by 
night/'  cavght  the  disease,  and  .died.  Spieghel  had  the  Scaligers, 
Xipsiiis,  ai^  Douaa  •  for  his  friends,  and  exercised  a  greats  and  n 
beneficial  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  age» 

Boemer  Viascher  was  an  epigrammatist*    Exaggeration,  ba^ 
called  him  the  Datcfa  MartiaL    His  language  is  pure,  mncb  purer 
4ifteii  than  Ihe  ideas*    This  is  one  x>f  his  compositions — . 
**  Jan  sorrows — sorrows  hr  too  macb — 'tis  true 
A  sad  afflktioil  badi  distieased  his  life  ;-^ 
Moams  be  that  death  bath  ia*eQ  his  children  two? 
O  ao !  be  mooros  that  deadi  bath  left  bis  wife." 
Visscher  was  one  of  the  principal  luminaries  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  the  Chambers  of   Rhetoric^   In  Liefde >  bke^mle 
^filimaiing  in  Love)  of  Amsterdam,  be  published  a  series  of 
allegories  endtied  Zimie  l^eppea;   but  he  did  better  than  thistly 
cultivating 'the  taste  of  his  two  daughters,  whose  names  are  sung 
in  every  variety  of  flattering  homage  by  almost  every  Dutch  poet 
of  Shcirday'and  geoeration.     They  were  highly  accomplished-*^ 
they  rendered  popular  the  study  of  other  languages,  aiiid  though 
dttir  literary  works  are  not  numerous,  they  exercised  an  importatlt 
and  a  purifying  inflnenoe  on  tbe<:omposition8  of  their  countrymen. 
Coornfaerts  was  the  translator  of  Cicero,  and  (what  does  him 
£ir  greater  honour)  the  tencheir  of  literature- in  an  age  of  ignorance 
-«r4be  vindicator  of  toleration  in  the  days  of  intolerance.    He  bad 
been  an  engraver,  became  a  notary,  and  at  last  was  nominalad 
•aecretary  to  the  town  of  Haarlem.    -He  was  imprisoned  on^^c- 
cnuntof  the  pajt  he  look  against  the  Spaniards.  '  His  writings 
ate  farabove  most  oif  hb  contemporaries.     He  tran^ted  Homer 
and  Boetius.    His  pinae  works  (three  volumes)  cansist  of  moral 
and  polemical  essays. 

The  triumvirate  here  spoken  of  grew  out  of  the  academy 
of  Rbetonkeri  of  Amsterdam.  Some  other  writers  belong  to 
this  period.  Dathenus  translated  the  Psalms  better  than  Stern- 
hold  aJMi  Hopkins  or  the  Scotcb  paraphrasers.  Mari^ix  bepam# 
great  more  by  his  deeds  than .  by  his  writings,  though  the  latter 
entitle  him  to  distinctiou.  His  Byencorftkr  /f .  Roomsche  Kerk, 
(Hive  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church)  was  a  terrible  blow  to  tb^ 


pqMl  aatboril^^  To  hin.  i»  attrilNitecl  die  fwmam  «ot»  of  Wil* 
iiam  of  Nassau,  which  •oon  became  the*  teuchstone  or  political 
feelings*  Van  Mander  and  Numan  hdoog  lo  this  epoch.  .  Thiej 
were  both  Belgians,  and  both  published  much.  We  caonot  aaj 
that  they  wrote  well,  though  Mender's  iBiography  of  Painters. is  a 
coUection  of  interesting  facts*  ^  £i]iaan»  whose  valuable  dictioaa^ 
of  the.  Low  Dutch,  is  now  rspublisfaiag  by  BiUendyk,  died  in 
1607^ 

Bredero  followed-  He  had  genius  to  invent,  .and  power  to 
describe,  but  he. had  .not  the  taste  which  sets  the,  olher  qua- 
lities of  Ae  mind  in^  order,  and  makes  the  result  interesting  awl 
attractive*  His  was  a  mind  wholly  uncultivated.  Hia  comedies 
had  much  success,  but  they  would  not  be  tolerated  aow.    ,     . 

.A  name  greater  than,  any  that  Dutch  literature  had  yet  seen  now 
appears  on  the  atage.  Peter  Comelis  Hooftt*.  was  bomjit  Auh' 
sterdam  in  1581.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he  tcaivelled  in 
Fnace  and  Italy,  and  on  his  return  gave^  by  his  perfect  mastery 
over  the  language  of  HeUand,  the  most  .striking  examples  of  its 
literary  capabilities.  Hooft  viras  appointed  to  the  bailiwick  of 
Minden*  and  hence,  as  .from  an  intellectual  circle^  rays,  of  light 
were  spread  over  the  country.  •  His  wriungsgive  eiiidence-of  ofii'- 
tensive  seeding^  and  of  a  £ae#  though,  sometimes,  .friyolous  taste. 
CkMnpared  with. any  thing  that  preceded  this,  period,  the  wocks  of 
Hooft  are  master-pieces,  and  there  are  passages  in  hia  tragedies-^ 
far  example,  the  chorus  of  girls  in  Bato,  with,  which  the  mos4iBSt- 
tidious  criticism  may  be.  satisfied*  If,  however,  Hooft  be  mear 
sared  by  a  very  exalted  standanl,  he  wiU  be  foisnd  wanting.  The 
gisat  creative  power  of  poetry  he  does  .not  poasess-t4ii&  language 
i&  correct — his  atyle  agreeable-^—and  he  did  nuscfa  to  »intnodiu:e  a 
better  epoch*  Some  specimens  of  Hooft's  eomposi^ons  will  be 
found  in  Bowring's  Batavian  Anthology,  to  .which  .w£  refer  our 
readers,  as  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  giving  quotations 
from  any  of  the  poets  of  Holland,  at  least  til  after  ^e  pepod  m$, 
which  the  Anthology  terminates^  viz^  the  ibeginning  of  the  Jaet 
century.]:  Hoist's  v€n  Veben  and  Bato  will  give  a  very.oorcect 
pictuce  of  his  literary  character.  The  expoeasioas  are  ^usunlly 
eneigeticy  though  often  far-fetched,  and  extravagant,  and  he  Ml 
into  the  verbal-trickeries  and  antithesis-hunting,  .which,  were  (SO 

*  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  popular  songs  of  the  Dutch  yit;  at  ien^tb. rescued 
from  obUvion  in  a  rolame  iust  published,  Letterkandige  Overugt,  en  Pfvevennan  de  JVe- 
deriaiubthe  VoOsaumgm  uderi  de  iv.  Eeuto  door  J.  C.  "S.  U  Jewfie,"i  Gravenhage,  'l8«8. 
The  coHecrion  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  owe.  *   '  ^  '^ 

t  ConsaltSiegenbeek*s  Rofeimrtiig  for  an  iiyluA^iJous' crttidsoi  on  the  writings  of 
Hooft* 

t  We  understand  it  U  the  translator's  Inleniion  to  bring  it  down  lo  the  prfsoft) 
time.  
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Gommon  to  his  day.  But  Hooft  is  one  of  the  best  prose  writers 
of  his  country.  His  translation  of  Tacitus  is  condensed  and 
happy.  His  History  of  the  Netherlands  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
wntuig,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  but  wants  the  philosophy 
which  makes  hbtorical  facts  subservient  to  human  improvement. 
The  daughters  of  Roemer  Visscher,  Anna  and  Maria,  whose 
virtue,  beauty,  and  wit,  filled  the  pages  of  their  contemporaries, 
Barlsus,  the  renowned  Latinist,  Huygens,  and  other  distinguished 
men  of  letters,  were  accustomed  to  associate  in  Hooft*s  dwelling. 
Within  the  circle  of  his  friends  we  also  meet  with  Huig  de  Groot 
(for  ^e  must  give  him  his  genuine  title.)  Of  Grotius  s  extraor- 
dinary literary  merits,  there  is  only  one  opinion.  His  Dutch  pro- 
ductions would  have  been  long  ago  forgotten,  but  for  his  distin- 
guished reputation,  though  his  Loevestein  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance,  translated  from  a  Latin  version  into  several  European 
languages. 

Of  Huyeens  there  is  a  piece  of  poetry  addressed  from  London 
to  the  feir  Visschers.  His  versification  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
hard.  The  perplexities  of  rhyme  he  could  not  always  unravel, 
and  his  Alexandrines  are  not  unfrequently  eked  out  with  exple- 
tives— the  curse,  be  it  permitted  us  to  say,  of  the  poetry  of  Hoi- 
.  land.  The  Alexandnnes  offer  a  fatal  attraction  to  the  indif- 
ferent poet.  One  rhyme  in  four-and-twenty  or  six-and-twenty 
syllables  is  no  great  discovery,  in  a  language  possessing  an  im- 
mense number  of  rhyming  sounds.  Huygens  wrote  in  several 
tongues  with  facility,  and  ms  Ledige  Uren  (Leisure  Hours)  have 
specimens  in  Latin,  French  and  Italian.  Notwithstanding  some 
very  obvious  affectations,  he  is  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  expres- 
sion is  remarkable.  His  Batava  Tempe,*  especially,  has  many 
very  striking  passages — some  in  very  bad  taste— but  very  inge- 
nious and  emphatic.  In  De  Clercq's  estimate  of  Huygens  we 
cordially  agree.  He  has  more  originality  than  most  of  the  Dutch 
poets,  and  more  variety,  although  he  is  one  of  those  who  are  least 
read.  He  is  frequently  obscure  from  over-strained  effort — infeli^- 
citous  in  his  selection  of  words  and  images — and  scarcely  less  so 
in  the  choice  of  the  foreign  sources,  from  whom  he  has  largely 
borrowed.  Huygens  was  not  merely  a  literary  benefactor  to  his 
country.    The  beautiful  road  from  the  Hague  to  Schevening,  on 


*  The  Constantia  Societj  of  Leeawarden  has  published  a  quarto  edition  of  this  work, 
with  elaborate  notes  and  auootations.  He  calls  Queen  Eh'zabeth  in  it  <*  the  jewel  of  the 
worthy  British  lands ;"  and  visits  London  in  the  course  of  his  poetical  peregrinatiuns, 
where  he  notices  with  ravishment  "  its  proud  bridges  with  four  and  fourteen  arches  ;" 
which  tlie  annotators  opine  was  the  **  Westminster  Bridge** — the  poet  we  suppose 
having  had  a  vision  of  what  was  to  be. 
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die  left  ade  of  which  resided  old  Father  Cats,  owes  its  existence 
to  him. 

Camphuizen^  who  was  born  in  1586,  is  a  very  amiable,  and  by 
no  means  an  indifferent  poet.  Like  most  of  the  writers  of  his 
tim^  he  was  much  given  to  moralize,  and  even  to  make  morality 
the  tesi  of  poetical  merit — 

"  Take  care  yoar  writings  tally  with  your  deeds. 
Do  as  yon  say,  he  ou^t  to  do  who  reads  :*' 

And  again — 

"  What  boots  it  that  the  pen  its  moral  lessons  hold. 
If  in  the  writer's  life  a  different  tale  is  told  ? 
What  is  it^  though  the  tongne  pours  wisdom's  best  inventions. 
If  deeds  break  wisdom's  laws  in  spite  of  her  pretensions?'* 

His  **Wat  is  de  meester  wijs  en  goed*' — ^"How  wise  and 
good  the  master  is !"  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  admired 
specimens  of  Dutch  poetry.* 

Vondel  was  not  a  Netherlander.  He  was  born  at  Cologne, 
but  educated  in  Holland.  Of  the  Dutch  poets,  his  name  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  said  to  have  forced  its  way  into  any  thing 
like  general  notoriety.  He  revels  in  all  the  affluence  of  language 
— clothes  all  his  thoughts  in  poetical  expression — but  those 
thoughts  are  not  thoughts  of  the  sublimest  ran^e,  nor  have  they 
much  in  them  of  the  music  of  philosophy.  He — a  Shakspeare 
of  a  lower  order — overflows  equally  with  beauties  and  defects. 
He  had  not  sufficient  power  to  break  the  fetters  and  the  forms  which 
had  already  too  much  imprisoned  the  awakening  literature  of  his 
country.  He  had  a  vague  notion  of  what  had  been  pure  and 
classical — though  not  by  any  study  of  the  Greeks  in  their  original 
dress — and  to  this  notion  he  formed  hiiyself  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
Hardly  great  enough  to  create  an  epoch — and  too  great  to  be 
wholly  subjected  by  the  influence  around  him,  Vondel  appears 
to  us  like  a  fine  vessel  upon  a  wide  sea,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
— ^beating  about — making  no  important  port — and  returning 
home  without  any  remarkable  treasure.  Vondel  just  preceded 
him,  of  whom  a  kindred  genius  has  beautifully  and  appropriately 
said,  ''his  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart."  Compare  him 
with  Milton,-^-for  his  Lucifer  gives  the  fairest  means  of  compari- 
son,— how  weak  are  his  highest  flights  compared  with  those  of  the 
baid  of  Paradise ;  and  how  much  does  Vondel  sink  beneath  him 
in  his  failures !  Now  and  then  the  same  thought  may  be  found  in 
both — but  the  points  of  resemblance  are  not  in  passages  which 
do  Milton's  reputation  the  highest  honour.     His  first  remarka- 


*  It  i«  trantlated  in  th«  Batavisn  Anthology,  p.  119. 
VOL.  IV.   KG.  VII. 
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Mb  prodmrttbn  Mpas  Palamedes,  ^hich  drew  down  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  many,  but  obtained  for  him  the  admiration  of  mo^e. 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  91,  but  his  latter  days  were  disturbed  and 
distracted  by  domesticafflictions.  He  developed,  with  far  greater 
feuccess'than  any  of  hispredecessors,  the  varied  powers  of  the  Dutch 
language,  and  perhaps  his  authority  more  than  any  other  has  re- 
commended the  Alexandrine  verse  to  such  general  adoption  in 
HoHand. 

Vondel  has  rather  been  judged  of  by  extracts,  which  are  in 
every  body's  mouth  in  Holland,  than  by  any  entire  piece  of  com- 
position, or  by  the  whole  of  his  writings ;  and  undoubtedly  he 
would  sink  very  rapidly  if  the  test  of  criticism  were  applied  to  the 
mass  of  his  works.  He  has  of  late  been  rather  sharply  cri- 
ticised by  Witsen  Geysbeek  in  his  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the 
NetherUnd  Poets ;  but  the  critic  has  called  down  upon  himself 
volumes  of  bitter  animadversions.  We  think  him,  however,  right 
in  the  main,  and  that  his  observations  are  likely  to  do  much  ser- 
vice to  the  taste  of  his  country. 

His  religious  dramas  were  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  times.  Of 
these,  the  one  on  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  Joseph,  are 
the  most  remark^ible.  But  the  piece  which  has  left  the  deepest 
impression,  and  still  keeps  the  strongest  hold  of  his  countrymen, 
is  the  Gysbregt  van  AtnsteL    The  subject  is  well  fitted  to  excite 

fatriotic  feelings,  and  it  has  many  passages  of  pomp  and  power, 
t  would  be  difficult  to  produce  in  a  foreign  land  that  state  of  the 
, passions  and  affections  on  which  such  a  tragedy  works  its  won- 
ders ;  but  the  poet  who  can  touch  all  the  stnngs  of  the  popular 
mind  possesses  an  influence  awful  and  majestic. 

Voudel  mingled  much  with  the  public  events  of  his  day,  and 

his  correspondence  serves  to  illustrate  many  facts  of  which  he 

was  cognizant.     He  translated  Virgil  in  his  old  age ;  and  after 

having  been  the  passionate  advocate  of  Arniinianism,  was  at  last 

gathered  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  whose  imposing 

ceremonies — whose  superb  alliance  with  the  arts — whose  loud 

'  and  lofty  pretensions  had  captivated  his  imagination.    Its  mysteries 

were  to  him  gorgeous  attractions,  and  he  celebrated  them  in  his 

^AUaargeheimeni&sen.    Poets  are  ordinarily  indifferent  polemics — 

.  and  certainly  Vondel  is  oq  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

His  prose  style  is  extremely  pleasing.  His  Sketch  of  the  Na- 
tional Poetry^  which  introduces  the  first  volume  of  his  works,  is  a 
very  fair  example  of  it. 

Vondel  bad  fpr  his  contemporary  a  man,  of  whose  popularity 
we  can  hardly  give  an  idea,  unless  we  say  that  to  speak  Dutch 
and  to  have  learnt  Cats  by  heart,  are  almost  the  same  thing.  Old 
Father  Jacob  Cats — (we  beg  to  apologize  for  his  unhappy  name — 
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and  know  not  ^rby,  like  the  .rest  of  his  countiymeiiyfae  did  not  eo* 
phonize  it  into  some  well-sounding  epithet^  taken  from  Greece  or 
Rome — Elourosy  for  example,  or  Felisius;  Catsios  was  ventured 
upon  bj  his  contemporaries,  but  the  honest  grey-beard  stuck  to 
his  paternities,)  was  a  man  of  practical  wisdom — great  experience 
—much  travel-* considerable  learning— and  wonderful  fluency. 
He  bad  occupied  high  offices,  of  state,  and  retired  a  patriardi 
amidst  children  and  children's  children,  to  that  agreeable  retreat 
which  we  mentioned  as  not  far  from  the  Hague,  where  we  have 
often  dreamed  his  sober  and  serious — but  withal  cheerful  and 
happy  spirit,  might  still  preside.  His  moralities  are  sometimes 
probx,  and  sometimes  raUier  dull.  He  often  sweeps  the  bloom 
avay  from  the  imaginative  anticipations  of  youth — and  in  that 
does  littlcf  service.  He  will  have  every  thing  substantial,  useful, 
permanent.  He  has  no  other  notion  of  love  than  that  it.  is  meant 
lo  make  good  husbands  and  wives,  and  to  produce  pains-taking 
and  obedient  children.  His  poetry  is  rhymed  counsel — kind, 
wise,  and  good.  He  calculates  all  results,  and  has  no  mercy  for 
thoughts,  or  feelings,  or  actions,  which  leave  behind  them  weari- 
ness, regret,  or  misery.  His  volumes  are  a  storehouse  of  pru- 
dence, and  worldly  wisdom.  For  every  state  of  life  he  has  fit 
lessons,  so  niqely  dovetailed  into  rhyme,  that  the  morality  seems 
made  expressly  for  the  language,  or  die  language  for  the  morality. 
His  thoughts — all  running  about  among  the  duties  of  life — volun- 
tarfly  move  in  harmonious  numbers,  as  if  to  think  and  to  rhyme 
were  one  solitary  attribute.  For  the  nurse  who  wants  a  song  for 
her  babe— the  boy  who  is  tormented  by  the  dread  of  the  birch — 
die  youth  whose  beard  begins  to  grow — the  lover  w^bo  desires  a 
posey  for  his  lady's  ring-*-for  the  husband-rfather— grandsire — 
for  all  there  is  a  store — to  encourage — to  console — and  to  be 
gratefol  for.* 
Of  Cats  Bilderdyk  asks— 

"  Goede,  dierbre  Vader  Cats 
Wat  behelst  ge  niet  al  Scbats  ^''f 

It  is  all  treasure,  no  doubt — though  sometimes  not  very  va- 
iaaUe. 


*  The  Dmch  poets  are  not  always  ?erj  close  obterren.  They  lometiiiies  roll  oat 
llicir  carabrous  phrases  withont  much  thottghu  Thus  Cats  represents  the  iightniug  as 
kcsking  a  sword  hito  a  hundred  pieces. 

De  bHxen  kan  het  sweert  jn  hmderdOuehen  bredtm 
Maar  taet  de  schede  gaef,  daerin  het  heeft  gestckcn. 

Into  a  hundred  parts  the  li^tning  hrtaih  the  blade, 
But  leaves  the  sheath  untouched  in  which  the  tword  was  laid. 
t  Good,  beloted  Father  Cats! 
What  dost  thou  contain  but  treasure  ? 

e2 
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'  Cats^  was  a  lawyer — a  professor — an  ambassador  to  England — 
a  farmer— ^a  philosopher — an  historian — as  well  as  a  moralist  and 
poet.  The  titles  of  his  works  are  indices  to  their  contents. 
Among  them  are"  De  Ouderdom,  Old  Age ;  Buyten  Leven,  Out- 
of-Doors  Life ;  Hofgedachten,  Garden  Thoughts ;  Gedachten  op 
shtpelooze  Nachten,  Thoughts  of  Sleepless  Heights;  Trouwring^ 
Marriage  Ring ;  Zelfstrpt,  Self-struggle,  8cc.  Never  was  a  poet 
so  essentially  the  poet  of  the  people.  He  is  always  intelligible — 
always  sensible — and,  as  was  well  said  of  him  by  KruijiF. 
"  Smiling  he  teaches  truth,  and  sporting  wins  to  virtue."* 

This  was  an  epoch  in  which  the  great  men  of  Holland  exer- 
cised no  little  influence  on  Europe.  It  was  the  age  of  Schryver 
(Scriverius),Heins  (Heinsius),  Sevecote  (Zevecotius),  Van  Baerle 
(Barla^us),  and  others,  whose  works,  like  those  of  De  Groot,  ob- 
tained for  them  the  applause  of  the  learned  of  many  nations. 
There  are  one  or  two  tolerable  poets  at  this  time  in  Holland » 
besides  those  we  have  mentioned.  Laurence  Reaal  was  the  friend 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Vondel,  and  Coster,  an  Amsterdam  doctor^ 
was  almost  the  founder  of  the  stage  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 
John  de  Brune's  Emblemata  contain  some  ingenious  transla- 
tions, and  at  the  end  about  three-and-iifty  excellent  moral  apho- 
risms, in  tlie  style  of  Cato.  Flanders  had  at  this  period  two 
writers  of  some  merit.  Van  der  Ust,  who  published  a  volume  of 
sacred  poems  (Geestelycke  GedichtenJ,  and  Van  de  Nieuwlandt> 
the  autlior  of  several  dramas  and  an  Essay  on  Man. 

The  Wetsteen  der  Vernunften  (Whetstone  of  Wits)  of  Jan  de 
Brune  the  younger,  is  a  collection  of  humorous  stories  and  clever 
sayings,  gathered  up  from  all  quarters,  and  recorded  in  a  very 
piquant  and  agreeable  style.  One  of  the  chapters  is  a  very 
glowing  dissertation  on  kisses,  where  an  enamoured  one  may  find 
all  the  phraseology  that  exaggeration  ever  brought  to  the  altars 
of  the  fair.  In  one  of  the  poems  he  expresses  his  wonder  that 
the  fire  and  flames  from  the  eyes  of  his  mistress  do  not  melt  the 
mirror  on  which  she  is  looking ;  and  then  discovers  that  it  is  only 
her  mild  benevolence  which  checks  her  scorching  power. 

Dordrecht  became  at  this  period  the  seat  of  a  new  school  of 
poetry,  and  Joncktys  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its 
professors,  lioselyn's  Oochies  (Rosalind's  Eyes) — a  collection  of 
amatory  poems,  in  which  his  are  the  most  remarkable — was  one 
of  the  productions  of  that  diseased  and  exaggerated  taste  whose 
allegorical  expressions  are  so  overwhelming,  that  sense  and  non- 
sense, folly  aqd  wisdom  are  equally  entangled,  and  one  is  puzzled 
to  discover  either  the  true  "  no-meaning"  or  the  hidden  wit. 

*  "  Haar  lagehend  coysheid  leert  haar  spclcnd  Yormt  ter  deugd." 
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You  poke  your  finger  into  a  fire«  and  hardlj  know  whether  it  is 
to  rescue  a  gem  or  to  draw  out  an  iron  nail.  Decker,  his  contem- 
poraiy,  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  man  than  Joncktys.  He  was 
bom  at  Dort,  but  left  it  in  very  early  youth  with  his  father,  wiio 
became  a  broker  at  Amsterdam.  The  Praise  of  Avarice  (Lqf 
dtr  Geldzuc/U),  Good  Friday  (Goeden  Vrijdag),  and,  more  than 
all.  his  domestic  elegies  (of  which  some  translations  are  given  by 
Bowring,  p.  171 — 183),  are  among  the  most  touching  poems  in 
the  Dutch  language.  They  breathe  very  pathetic  sentiments  in 
a  flowing  and  graceful  style.  Jan  KruU,  a  labouring  blacksmith, 
published  a  volume  of  erotic  poetry,  which  is  a  happy  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Cats. 

And  here  we  may  remark  by  die  way,  ^hat  the  great  men  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century,  who  throw  such  a  splea* 
door  over  the  literature  of  Holland,  are  seldom  connected  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  They  write  the 
learned  language  of  Europe,  no^  that  of  their  native  land ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  Erasmus,  Grotius,  Boerhaave,  Vossius,  tlie 
Elzevirs,  Spinosa,  Barla?us,  and  Arminius,  the  associations'  of  the 
place  of  their  birth,  or  of  their  abode  seem  scarcely  in  any  way 
linked  with  their  illustrious  names.  In  fact,  the  old  and  absurd 
habit  of  Helenizing  or  Latinizing  their  surnames,  frequently 
leads  to  great  confusion  in  their  patronymics.  The  name  of  Au- 
reUus,  the  preceptor  of  Erasmus,  was  no  better  than  Herman&- 
zooB — Camsius  was  Mynheer  De  Hondt — Fullomus  is  Willem 
Gaaeffe — ^and  the  magnificent  Johannes  Palaonydorus,  without 
his  mask,  is  simply  Jan  Oudewater.  One  great  name  of  Hol- 
land shines  in  all  its  pristine  glory :  it  is  that  of  Cornelis  Bynker- 
shoek.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  vanity  of  Erasmus — 
Desiderius  Erasmus,  with  his  Latin  and  Greek  names,  each 
meaning  the  same  thing?  His  mother  knew  him  only  as  Gherardt 
Gberardts.  Then  was  tliere  Jan  Van  Gorp,  who  wrote  a  book 
to  prove  that  Adam  and  Eve  spoke  Dutch  alone,  but  was  ashamed 
to  employ  the  language  of  Paradise  to  introduce  himself  to  the 
learned  world,  and  took  thereupon  the  title  of  Toropius  Becanus.* 

It  is  true,  that  in  the  sentimentality  of  the  old  versifiers 
there  is  little  poetry,  but  there  is  sometimes  much  wisdom ;  and 
they  frequently  bring  the  sanctions  and  the  requirements  of  reli- 
gion to  bear  upon  the  everyday  pursuits  of  life  in  emphatic  rhymes, 
which  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind.  No  language  has  so 
vast  a  collection  of  such  moral  aphorisms  as  the  Dutch.  Books  of 
emblems,  once  so  popular  in  the  religious  world,  exist  in  innume- 
rable varieties ;  and  volumes,  like  tliat  of  which  Isaak  Walton's^ 

•  J.  r.  Willem*ft  Verhanddiog,  i.  S7. 
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Complete  Angler  maybe  caHed  a  pisicatorial  specimen,  garnished 
and  adorned  mth  moralizations  and  amatory  verses,  occupy  the 
whole  field  of  literature.  We  have  a  specimen  before  us  which 
run  through  many  editions  in  its  day,  and  obtained  unbounded 
praises  for  its  author.  It  is  the  Batavische  Arcadia  of  John  Van 
Heemskerk,  who  starts  his  travellers  *'  the  hopeless  Reynhert," 
tormented  with  his  '*  deceitful  dreams,  and  harassed  by  fruitless 
anxieties — one  who  extracted  restlessness  even  out  of  repose,'* 
and  •'  the  never-enough-to-be-vaunted  Rosamond,"  that  they,  in 
the  garb  of  Arcadians,  accompanied  by  other  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses,  may  visit  and  talk  over  the  beauties  of  Holland. 
Exquisite  moralists  these,  and  sweet  companions — ^he  all  know- 
ledge, she  all  kindness.  Heemskerk  is  far  more  erudite  than 
Walton.  He  sports  with  many  languages,  talks  of  high  affairs  of 
state,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  smiles  and  kisses  which  be  lavishes 
upon  his  beautiful  maiden,  he  can  smoke  his  pipe,  discuss  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires,  decide  on  questions  of  international  law» 
criticise  critics,  and  recount  the  battles  of  De  Ruyter  with  Egyp- 
tian crocodiles.  When  the  white-handed  Rosamond  says  neither 
yes/*  nor  *'  no,"  to  Reynhert's  petition  that  he  may  sit  by  her 
side,  he  quotes  a  hundred  authorities  from  the  laws  of  Goths  and 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  prove  that  silence  gives  consent — "  Qui 
tacet  consentire  videtur/*  He  is  a  poet  too,  with  minnesongs 
ever  flowing  from  his  impassioned  tongue,  and  makes  all  the 
objects  around  him  minister  to  his  passions.  So  when  they  look 
upon  the  rapid  Rhine  together,  he  reminds  his  fair  one — 

Thou  hast  been  cruel — ^^and  bow  long 

While  prayers  and  plaints  were  pour'd  in  vain  j 

May  not  the  lovers  moral  song — 

The  sweety  sad  song — thy  smiles  obtain  ? 

Look  at  that  passing  stream—its  waves 

Flow  on,  flow  on — and  ne'er  return  j 
So  mortals  hasten  to  their  graves  ; 

So  even  thy  beauty  seeks  its  urn. 

Yes !  so  thy  years  depart,  sweet  maid, 

Ere  thou  hast  dreamt  they  fly  so  fast : 
They  cannot  be  redeemed,  nor  paid 

With  bags  of  gold— if  such  thou  hast. 

Come  then,  enjoy  them — for  regret 

Will  come  too  late  when  joy  is  fled ; 
The  hour  for  bliss  is  dawning  yet — 
But  there  is  darkness  o*er  the  dead. 
The  good  man  is  rather  credulous  in  his  way,  and  relates  with 
terror-struck  simplicity  divers  witch  and  wizard  stories, "  awful 
to  tell,''  with  the  evidence  arrayed  in  irresistible  majesty  at  the 
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foot  of  the  page.  But  this  was  the  creed  of  his  day,  which  every 
body  was  ready  to  swear  to;  and  he  ventures  to  introduce  a  fpH9 
doubts  and  inquiries  well  befitting  the  occasion,  though  with  be- 
conaing  reverence  and  timidity.  When  he  discourses  of  his 
country,  it  is  in  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  a  patriot:  her  deeds 
he  loves  to  dwell  on — her  great  names  he  is  delighted  to  honour. 
— ^the  laudatory  testimony  of  strangers  he  industriously  gathers 
together — and  celebrates  her  foreign  conquests  as  if  be  had  been 
appointed  the  laureate  of  his  day*  The  dissertation  on  "  .sugar* 
sweet  kisses*'  is  worthy  of  an  historian  and  a  philosopher;  he 
piles  up  mountains  of  proofs  of  their  antiquity  and  utility,  and 
the  sacrifices  made  to  obtain  them, — ^shows  how  they  were  ho- 
noured by  all  nations^  and  celebrated  by  all  orators :  he  classifies 
them  as  if  they  were  specimens  of  natural  history  (and  so  they, 
are),  and  noakes  out  so  strong  a  case  to  the  "  coral-lipped  shep- 
herdess/' that  she  could  not  but  reward  the  petitioner  with  the 
prize  he  had  so  exalted.  But  as  we  proceed  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  volume,  the  learning  smothers  the  love^  and  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  dewy  delights  and  green  woods,  and  fields  an4 
pastures,  are  overwhelmed  by  a  prodigious  display  of  historical 
research,  vituperations  of  the  Duke  of  Alva^,  and  refined  discus- 
sions about  the  Roman  law — all  which  the  author  tells  us  waB^ 
listened  to  with  great  delight  by  ''  the  Arcadians/'  but  which  we. 
confess  we  have  not  been  able  to  digest.  We  expected  the  nar- 
rative would  end  in  the  espousals  of  Pureheart  and  Rosyr^outh^ 
but  they  are  no  farther  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  volume  than 
that  the  gentleman  b  allowed  free  liberty  to  toast  the  lady ;  and 
midnight  being  past,  every  one  retires  to  his  bed  of  rest.  This 
volume  is  only  one  of  many  with  similar  titles;  that  of  Haar- 
lem, by  Loosjes,  is  of  our  day ;  but  even  the  dismal  sands  and 
stagnant  pools  of  Holland  have  had  their  ''Arcadian"  celebra- 
tions. Heemskerk's  Art  of  Love  (Minnekunst),  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  notice  by  an  eminent  archaeologist  (J.  Scheltema)* 
It  is  an  agreeable  and  harmonious  composition.  Ueemskerk  had 
a  friend.  Van  der  Burg,  whom  Scheltema  has  brought  fprth  from 
obscurity.  He  had  also  der  Westerbaen  for  his  contemporary, 
whose  Ockenburg  and  Reply  to  Vondel's  Altar-mysteries  have 
often  been  highly  spoken  of.  But  though  he  ^ote  with  readi- 
ness, there  is  nothing  easy  or  emphatic  in  his  works.^  An  amu- 
sing prose  satire  appeared  in  1012,  entitled  Comedla  Vetus,  or 
Sedan's  Talk  (Bootmans  Praatje).  It  attacked  the  Protestant 
Clergy  as  little  better  than  their  Romish  predecessors.  Mathe- 
matical works  began  at  this  period  to  appear  in  the  popular 
tongue.  Beverwyk  first  wrote  on  the  medical  art,  PalBfenrode^on 
stjategicsi  and  Witsen  on  naval  architecture. 
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lliere  is  no  dearth  of  literary  names  at  this  period^  but  there  are 
few  raised  above  mediocrity.  Peter  de  Groot^  the  son  of  the 
great  Hugo,  owes  distinction  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
the  "  son  of  his  father."  The  Mask  of  the  World  (Masker  van 
de  Werldt),  of  Poirtiers,  a  Brabant  poet,  went  through  six-and- 
thirty  editions;  it  suited  the  religious  temper  of  the  times,  and, 
Hke  Wolschaten's  Death  Unmasked  with  the  World's  Vanity  (De 
Dood  oenmaskert  met  des  Werelts  Ydelheyt),  had  its  origin  in 
Hans  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  a  composition  which  exercised 
for  ages  an  almost  unbounded  influence.  Jan  Vos's  Aran  and 
Titus  filled  his  country  mih  expectations  which  were  never 
realized ;  he  fell  intJ>  an  absurd  bombastic  style,  which  was  fostered 
b^  the  foolish  praises  of  his  contemporaries.  Anslo  sins  against 
simplicity  too,  but  his  poem  on  the  Flague  of  Naples  will  well  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  reading.  Oudaen  and  Dullaert,  two  Rotter- 
dam poets,  are  honoured  by  Professor  Siegenbeek  with  a  portion 
of  praise  which  we  cannot  echo  back. 

The  seventeenth  century  closes  to  introduce  a  melancholy  suc- 
cessor. The  last  name  of  interest  in  it  is  that  of  Gerard  Brandt, 
who  did  his  best "  to  cover  the  heroes"  of  Holland  *'  with  glory  ;*' 
and  whose  epigrams  are  still  quoted  with  admiration.  We  do  not 
think  them  by  any  means  entitled  to  the  good  opinion  which  has 
so  long  honoured  them.  But  his  mind  was  strong  and  cultivated, 
and  bis  historical  works  are  undoubtedly  among  the  best  that  Hol- 
land has  produced.  We  need  not  mention  his  well-known  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation ;  but  his  Life  of  Ruiter  and  his  account 
of'rtie  Trial  of  Olden  Barneveldt  are  admirable  specimens  of  prose. 

The  persecuted  Protestants,  whom  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  led  to  settle  in  Holland,  while  they  brought  with  them 
virtue,  knowledge,  and  industry,  brought  with  them,  too,  their 
affection  for  the  language  of  their  father-land;  and  its  influence 
was  much  increased  by  the  eminent  abilities  which  distinguished 
many  of  those  illustrious  refugees.  Bayle  and  Saurin  especially, 
excited  the  attention  of  the  JBuropean  world ;  and  the  very  pro- 
hibition of  their  writings  by  the  vainglorious  Louis  XIV.  gave 
diem  additional  recommendation.  They  fell,  too,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, on  an  era  when  few  eminent  Hollanders  were  on  the 
public  stage.  Their  hatred  towards  Louis  and  the  profligate 
women  of  his  court,  was  a  feeling  very  congenial  to  the  Dutch^ 
who  easily  fell  into  the  footsteps  of  those  who  gave  eloquence  to 
their  antipathies,  and  illustrated  their  prejudices  with  erudition^ 
and  the  French  school  established  its  domination  over  the  whole 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Antonides  van  der  Goes  had  the  enthusiasm^  but  not  the  high 
talents  necessary  to  redeem  his  country's  literature  from  the  af- 
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fectaikni  and  semlky  into  mhiA  it  was  rapidly  fidliiig.  He  ihus 
expreasea  bis  indignation  at  the  o<HTupting  influence  of  the  French 
IB  the  following  words,  in  a  letter  to  nis  friend  Ondaan :— - 

What  tarbdent  spirit  rules  the  land^  and  stains 

With  its  poUation  Holland  s  patriot  plains^ 

Poisons  our  pens^  infects  the  very  air, 

Long  ere  we  know  the  hideons  monster's  there } 

For  unperceived  it  rears  a  monarch's  head. 

Insults  our  language,  and  confers  instead. 

The  bastard  speech — the  wantonness  of  Gaul.* 
Antonides  followed  Vondel  as  far  as  he  was  able.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  his  poem  on  the  River  Y.  There  is  an  episode,  where 
the  spirit  of  the  Peruvians,  Ataliba,  appeals  to  the  Hollanders  in 
the  waters  of  the  tropics,  imploring  diem  to  ctvenge  the  tyranny 
of  the  Splmiards,  which  has  been  much  praised.  Ine  idea  is  ob- 
riously  borrowed  from  Camoens'  Adamastor,  but  Antonides' 
creation  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  that  huge  and  sublime  <:rea- 
tion^  that  mass  of  intellectual  granite  rolling  about  amidst  the 
stonns  of  the  Cape,  tormented  by  mortal  passions,  and  ship- 
wrecked in  more  than  mortal  disappointment.  Antonides'  Bel- 
lona  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm ;  it  sang  the  triumphs  of 
Holland  over  England.  Sad  subjects  these  for  song;  the 
triumphs  pass  away,  but  not  the  hatred ;  and  the  malignant  pas- 
sions, awakened  for  the  purposes  of  an  hour,  remain  behind  to 
torment  many  generations.  A  very  acute  author  (Witsen  Geys- 
heek,)  who  has  lately  published  an  edition  of  the  Ystroom,  places 
Antonides  at  the  head  of  all  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  was  the  favourite  child  of  Vondel's  affection ;  the  effect  of  his 
works  is  much  diminished  by  his  mythological  machinery,  but 
there  are  very  few  compositions  which  can  be  read  with  such  a 
sustained  pleasure  as  his  River  Y.  Hoogstraten  wrote  the  life  of 
Antonides,  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  his  works. 

There  is  little  but  weariness  now  and  for  some  time  forward. 
Rotgans  is  hardly  entitled  to  be  mentioned,  nor  Langendyk,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  joyous  creature,  but  not  a  very  wise  one. 
There  is  an  absolute  deluge  of  rhymsters.  Some  few  eminent 
men  appeared  in  the  field  of  philology,  particularly  Ten  Kate, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  priocipal  sources  of  the  Dutch  tongue 
enabled  him  to  treat  the  subject  with  originality  and  with  success. 

*  Wattuimel  geest  bebeencht  het  land  ?    Wat  basUerdj 
Yalt  in  ons  rigendom,  en  smet  als  ecn  hurpy 
Tot  ons  achandael  geteelt,  met  haer  vergifle  pennen, 
De  gansche  luft,  lelf  cer  wy  't  grawsaem  monster  kennen  ? 
Dat  reakeloos  hct  hooft  ▼crhoffexide  als  Torstin, 
Dc  tact  Tan  Necrlant  schopt  en  dringt  er  Vraokrijk  in 
Met  syne  bMtertspraek  en  dartde  miiniefen. 
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Perfiiapa  the  only  po«tieftlA«iiie  Ihat  ought  t»  be  nMciied  from 
aaudflt  these  obacurities,  is  Poot,  the  poet  of  the  plough*  whom  we 
mentioa  more  because  he  was  a  ploiighmaii,  than  because  we 
deem  him  a  poet.     Of  himself  he  says : — 

I  am  a  peasant's  son*  no  wealth  baye  I> 

For  wanton  Fortune  tnma  her  back  on  me* 

Even  to  this  hour  my  hands  my  food  sapply, 

«  «  «  «      . 

Though  young,  I  hailed  the  light  of  poetry, 
With  Hooft  and  Vondel  ever  in  mine  eye* 
Lost  in  her  wastes,  and  sought*  at  distance  long, 
To  follow  her  proud  swans*  and  imitate  their  song.* 
.  His  b^st  pieces  are  his  De  Maan  by  Endymion  (The  Moon  by 
Endymion)*  Wachtm  (Watching)*  and  Het  Laudleven  (Country 
Life).     De  Clercq  has  fancied  a  resemblance  between  him  and 
Burns :  it  gpes  no  further  than  that  they  both  followed  the  wain* 
and  both  made  verses — Burns*  full  of  nature,  beauty *|  truth*  and 
power — Foots,  usually  bombastic*  mythological*  false*  and  feeble. 
One  M^ttliew  Gorgon*  of  Flushing*  wrote  the  Walcheren  Ar- 
cadia* in  which  he.m^kes  put  that  island  to  be  another  Paradise. 
We  imagine  the  planners  of  a  certain  famous  Expedition  had  stu- 
died .him*     Assuredly  the  "  Gorgon''  was  to  them  a  '^  chimera 
dire/' 

Abraham  Hoogvliet  sinned  against  the  reigning  taste  of  his 
time*  by  disregarding  the  unities ;  he  put*  however*  little  better  in 
their  stead.  His  narrative  poem  of  Abraham  de  Aardsvader,  is 
little  more  than  a  rhymed  and  elaborated  history  of  the  Patriarch. 
We  are  bound  to  confess  on  our  critical  integrity  that  we  have  not 
read  it*  though  for  years  tlie  quarto  volume  has  lain  on  the  duty- 
to-be-done  shelf*  and  we  have  made  divers  heroic  attempts*  which* 
without  having  much  fault  to  find  with  the  garrulous  narrator* 
have  always  ^nded  in  a  sudden  though  not  a  peevish  divorce.  M. 
Siegenbeek  speaks  of  his  immortality !  We  fear  that  a  very  little 
gust  would  blow  it  away. 

Holland  was  next  deluged  with  a  flood  of  translations*  imita- 
tions* and  adaptations  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  French  drama ; 
the  effect  was  to  introduce  a  false  and  foreign  taste,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  sacrifice  all  nationality  on  the  altar  of  the  unities. 

*  Ik  ben  Foots — een  landsniuis  soon,  nisdeeld  vaa  rijke  sdiatten, 
De  dartele  Fortuin  keert  niij  den  rugge  toe — 
Ik  leef  tot  heden  van  de  arbeid  mijner  banden 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ik  ben  noch  jong;  ipaar  heb  de  dicbtkuntt  laiig  gepresen* 
Waarin  ik  wild  en  woett,  bij  wijien  let  bcgon 
Tot  Hooft  en  Vondd  mij  bet  beste  dichtspoor  weaen 
Ooh*  of  nijn  trag(^  ^Higt  die.twaneo  volgtn  konl 


A  htadfiil  of  pedants  took  possdBsion  of  the  whole  field  of  litem- 
tare,  with  their  cvenetthtgs  (ov^tettingea),  fm-^petckifyittg^ 
(fertaaUngen),  and  dMocatioHS  (verplaatsingen),  of  the  dramatista 
of  France.  Individuallj  weak,  they  tried  to  become  strong  by 
association,  and  they  banded  together  to  bring  the  hiatnonic 
cenius  of  the  Seine  to  preside  over  the  Gragts  of  the  Anistel. 
We  feel  the  peculiar  beauties  of  the  French  theatre,  but  they  are 
stately  and  cold,  of  artificial  growth,  and  uncongenial  to  the  ge- 
neral mind.  Every  attempt  to  plant  theiti  elsewhere,  however  fa- 
vourable the  occasion,  has  failed.  Their  roots  do  not  descend 
deep  enough  into  our  everyday  feelings ;  to  enioy  them  a  man 
must  move  ont  of  his  own  breast,  and  accustom  himself  to  an  at- 
mosphere foreign  to  his  habitual  existence.  They  are  fine,  and 
so  was  Catherine's  palace  of  ice,  and  so  is  the  Pantheon ;  but 
there  are  things  far  finer,  temples  more  sublime.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  particular  order  of  French  dramatic  architecture,  but 
it  mast  not  be  the  only  one.  Let  it  be  a  standard  among  those 
who  follow  it,  but  never  let  it  become  the  law  and  the  testimony 
for  the  whole  intellectual  world.  The  next  step  in  Holland  was 
to  make  French  prose  the  text  of  Dutch  poetry;  the  versified 
translation  of  Fenelon's  admirable  romance  occupied  no  less  than 
twenty  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  the  great  authority  of 
his  day  and  generation,  but  who  is  now  forgotten — Feitama.  His 
translation  was  usUered  into  the  world  with  a  *'  flourish  of 
trumpets'*  sufficient  to  make  the  walls  of  Jericho.  The  art  of 
poffing  was  then  but  imperfectly  understood,  yet  year  after  year 
the  progress  of  die  mountain's  labour  was  announced,  a  thousand 
minute  guns  told  mankind  the  hour  of  parturition  was  come: 
et  fkoKitur — ^amidst  the  roar  of  the  artillery,  a  trumpery  brat  that 
died  in  childhood,  whose  story  is  already  in  oblivion,  and  whose 
name  was  Feitama's  Telemadius.  Feitama  was  a  pernicious  li- 
terary fop,  who  settled  all  matters  of  taste  in  his  day,  and  got  round 
him  a  circle  of  worshippers.  The  delusion  was  soon  dissipated, 
and  we  need  not  linger  about  it  Schim  is  tasteless,  De  Marror 
diffuse,  Zweerts  altogether  worthless,  and  Didier  Smits,  whose 
"  brilliant  qualities"  the  too  laudatory  professor  too  precipitately 
praises,  was  ^  very  virtuous  citizen,  but  nothing  more.  Steenwyk, 
who  was  Feitama's  favourite  follower,  published  two  bombastic 
epics,  in  which  divers  grand  allegorical  personages  tread  on  the 
beels  of  one  another  in  fine  confusion. 

The  brothers  Van  Haren,  two  Frisian  noblemen,  rank  among 
die  restorers  of  a  better  taste.  William's  Leonidas,  though  scarcely 
equal  to  that  of  our  Glover,  is  notwithstanding  very  superior 
to  most  of  the  contemporary  works,  and  is  full  of  patriotic  senti- 
ment; the  Friao  aspires  to  the  honours  of  the  epic.    It  is  the  tale 
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of  the  fabulous  founders  of  the  Fiisitn  people,  and  has  some 
poetical  pictuies.  It  is  very  obviously  an  imitation  of  Tele- 
OMicbus,  though  not  in  the  extremely  servile  spirit  of  most  of  the 
writers  of  this  epoch.  His  Menschelijk  Leven  (Human  Life), 
is  found  in  almost  every  collection  of  Dutch  poetry.  The 
measure  of  it,  though  original,  is  not  very  agreeable.  It  is  thus : 
Alas !  Alas  !  how  swift  our  days  are  leaving ! 
How  every  fleeting  hour  a  fished  lustre  bears ! 

What  transient  bltss^what  constant  grieving. 
How  few  delights — how  many  tears ! 

But  it  is  too  long  to  be  given  at  lensth. 

The  Geuzen  (Beggars)  of  Onno  Zwier  van  Haran,  is  one  of 
die  most  popular  poehis,  or  collection  of  poems,  in  the  Dutch 
language.  It  is  a  con^egation  of  odes,  not  united  by  any  com- 
mon thread,  of  which,  m  fact,  any  one  may  be  detached  from  the 
rest.  Onno  Zwier  published  a  specimen  of  biography  of  the 
illustrious  men  of  die  Netherlands,  which  though  apparently 
written  with  haste,  is  highly  esteemed,  and  seems  to  have  given 
the  idea  to  the  anonymous  author,  (believed  to  be  Simon  Styl;)  of 
a  work  in  ten  volumes,  in  8vo,  printed  1777-83,  containing  No- 
tices of  eminent  men  and  women,  mostly  Netherlanders.  Onno 
Zwier's  episode  of  Rosamond  is  known,  by  heart,  to  every  child 
in  Holland.    * 

Trip's  Tydtcinsi  in  ledige  l/ren,  (Time-saving  of  leisure  hours,) 
is  one  of  those  gloomy  works,  ^i|h  like  Young's  Night 
Thoughts,  seem  made  rather  to  destroy,  than  to  excite,  enjoy- 
ment. We  think  nothing  is  more  opposed  to  the  true  character 
of  religion,  dian  those  lugubrious  views  of  it,  which  mischiev- 
ously interfere  with  happiness.  But  besides  this.  Trip  is  fre- 
quently obscure,  and  sometimes  affected.  Voet,  his  contem- 
porary, has  the  same  faults,  with  fewer  excellencies,  though  his 
version  of  the  Psalms  continues  to  enjoy  some  applause.  Bakker 
(Huisinga)  has  among  his  Gedkhten,  of  which  there  are  three 
volumes,  some  short  pieces,  which,  as  Sie^nbeek  truly  says,  are 
enei^tic  and  forcible.  We  would  mention,  for  example,  his 
Birth-greeting  to  Hylas,  Geboortegroet  aan  Hylas. 

The  Hollandsche  Spectator  of  Van  Effen,  brought  to  the 
Netherlands  the  spirit  of  the  British  Essayists,  modelling  it  to 
die  temper  and  the  manners  of  his  day,  admirably  representing 
the  then  character  of  the  Dutch.  It  was  published  in  numbers, 
like  the  English  Spectator,  and  contains  three  hundred  and 
sixty  Essays  on  a  great  variety  of  topics. 

For  their  travels  and  voyages  the  Dutch  have  in  all  times  been 
distinguished,  more  so  than  for  their  descriptions  of  them. 
Witsen's  Account  of  Tartary  is,  however,  well  known. 
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We  set  but  little  value,  to  own  the  honest  troth,  on  the  Dnidi 
historians.  The  great  twenty-volume  work  of  Wagenaar  is  a 
fery  elaborate  assemblage  of  facts,  doggedly  and  industriously 
dug  out  of  such  stores  as  the  auUior  had  access  to.  It  is  an 
onadomed  and  cumbrous  chronicle,  in  which  by  no  chance  is 
any  new  light  elicited,  or  any  philosophical  deduction  stumbled 
upon.  It  is  the  proces-^Derhal  of  history  written  by  a  notary's 
derL  Simon  Sh^l,  the  author  of  the  Opkomst  en  Bioei  der 
venemgde  Nederianden,  (Rise  and  Prosperity  of  the  United 
Netherlands,)  b  a  writer  of  a  far  more  lively,  though  not  of  a 
veiy  sagacious  stamp.  He  flings  his  thoughts  about  him,  and 
if  they  do  not  always  fix  upon  truth,  they  frequently  give 
valuable  materials  for  the  more  correct  thoughts  of  others.  '  Van 
Loon's  Nederlandsche  Hisiorie  Penmngen,  (History  of  Nether-* 
land  Coins,)  is  a  work  in  five  folio  volumes,  which  records  with 
considerable  interest  all  the  political  events  from  1556  to  1713, 
that  are  in  any  way  conaeeted  with  numismatics. 

To  this  period  belongs  a  woman  of  considerable  learning, 
and  not  without  poetical  talent,  Juliana  Cornelia  de  Lannoy,  o€ 
whose  poem  on  the  Saviours-  of  Leyden  some  strophes  are  ad-- 
mirable.  Two  of  her  tragedies — Het  Beleg  van  Haarlem — (the 
Si^e  of  Haarlem)  and  Leo  de  Groote,  (Leo  the  6reat)**-are 
good.  Bilderdyk  published  her  posthumous  works.  This  was 
a  period  of  female  literature.  Elizabeth  Wolff  and  Agatha 
Deken  wrote  a  series  of  novels  or  romances,  which  though  some- 
what diffuse,  are  happy  pictures  of  manners.  The  most  remark- 
able are  Sarah  Burgerhart,  in  two  volumes,  William  Levend, 
in  eight  volumes,  and  the  Letters  of  Abraham  Blankaert  and  Cor^ 
ntUa  Wildschut.  The  best  national  novels  are  those  of  Loosjes. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  Mauritz 
Lifnslager  and  Hildegonde  Buismtm,  contain  very  accurate  pic* 
tures  of  Dutch  society;  he  introduces,  as  does  Sir  Walter  Scotti 
(we  do  not  mean  to  draw  a  comparison,  lest  it  should  make  too 
awful  a  contrast  between  Uiem)  many  real  characters,  and  though 
his  invention  is  neither  very  creative,  nor  his  groupings  very 
sagacious,  there  are  events  and  varieties  enough  to  make  his 
volumes  attractive. 

Mrs.  Van  MeriLen  was  very  instrumental  in  forming  a  new  era. 
She  was  herself  a  writer  of  no  mean  standing.  She  produced  seve* 
ral  tragedies,  the  subjects  of  most  of  them  taken  from  the  history 
of  Holland;  and  her  didactic  poem  on  the  uses  of  adversity — 
Het  Nut  der  Tegenspoeden — is  of  a  very  motherly  and  moral  dia- 
racter.  Her  Germanieu$  is  an  attempted  flight,  upon  leaden 
wkiga — with  some  tolerable  passages,  particularly  the  beginning 


of.tbe  99eomi  bMk>  boioif  the  wM^  dull«  laboured  ud  prpvpic. 
H«r  i>drvN{  is  bo  beUer-*-thoiigh  twelve  chapt^^  are  givaa  to  hia 
kistory— *iliid  some  other  matters  are  worse*  But  she  was  supe-p 
rior  to  >inQst  of  those  of  her  time — the  trumpery  Hayley-period  of 
HoUand*— and  compared  to  the  dictator  r eitama^  tp  MDom  she 
tticceedad,  we  are  willing  to  give  her  almost  aay  title  but  that  of 
'^  glerious*'*  with  which  the  learned,  but  too  gallant  professor^ 
hoBours  her.  She  wa»  the  .wife  of  Van  Winter^  the  tranplator  of 
Thomson's  Seasons — a  fair  return  for  Thomson's  having  sung 
him.  The  lady  was  the  deepest  blue  of  her  tirae^  and  used  to 
father  round  her  ail  the  young  geniusee  that  they  might  hear  her 
apottt  her  own  poetry — it  was  of  the  best  that  was  then  mami£AC«> 
Inred.  We  have  heard  the  society  described  over  which  she 
swayed  her  queenlike  and  imperial  sceptre — ^when  however  das'* 
potic  her  authority »  she  had  the  sagacity  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats.  •  Bilderdyk  was  one  of  them,  and  though  he  used 
to  laugh  at  her  vanity,  he  found  much  instruction  from  her  lalentdt 
Maria  van  der  Wilp  was  also  a  lady  verse-maker  of  this  .period^ 
in  whose  writings  the  good  professor  sees  great  delicacy  of  ex«- 
pression  and  a  flowing  versification.  We  can  discover  nothing  in 
them  hot  feeble  generalitiea— -vague  and  prosaic 

Huydecoper  made  a  new  dramatic  experiment,  diat  of  replacing 
the  chorus  of  the  ancienta  by  monologues*  That  of  Achilles,  in 
the  first  act,  beginning — 

Ik  heb  a  wederom  doen  keeren» 
is  frequently  spoken  of  with  approbation.     In  our  ears  it  dances 
like  a  song  without  music,  and  every  verse  ends  with  the  assurance 
of  the  hero  himself,  that 

Hero-Achilles  lives  not  without  honour — 

which  is  very  well  for  the  world  to  know,  on  the  best  authority, 
that  is  from  his  own  mouth,  which  repeats  the  self-eulogium  five 
times  over.  Huydecoper*s  commentaries,  both  ou  the  ancient 
poets  of  HoUandt  in  his  edition  of  Melis  Stoke,  and  on  Vondera 
translation  of  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  are  acute  aod 
vatuable. 

JaqutUm  of  Bavaria  is  a  fine  subject  for  the  drama  of  De 
Marre:  of  his  treatment  of  it  the  most  that  can  be  said  is,  to  use 
a  JPreach  phraseolc^,  that  it  **  leaves  much  to  desire." 

We  consider  Bellamy  to  have  introduced  a  new  epoch. 

The  Hollanders  compare  him  to  the  German  Holty.  He  dieci 
in  his  early  days,  (set.  9Q)  after  winning  much  honourable  laud. 
A  ballad  of  his  (Roosje)  is  perhaps  the  most  touchingly  told 
story  which  the  Dutch  possess.   It  is  of  a  maid— a  beloved  maid 
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— twm  aC  her  motkei's  defttk-*^i«d  top  'midst  the  tmn-  and 
kisses  of  her  father — prattling  tfaoughttessly  about  ber  mother^ 
every  one's  admiration  for  beanty,  cleverness  and  virtue — gentle 
as  the  moon  shining  on  the  downs.  Her  name  was  to  be  seen 
written  again  and  again  on  the  sands  Jby  the  Zeeland  youtks^--^ 
and  scarcely  a  beautifal  ^ower  bloomed  but,was  gaApered  for 
ber.  Now  in  Zeeland^  vfhen  the  soath*winds  of  summer  come, 
there  comes  too  a  delicate*  fish,  which  hides  itself  in  the  sand,  anA 
whicfa  is  dag  out  as  a  hiiury  by  the  young  people.  It  is  die  time 
of  sport  and  gaiety^^and  they  venture  far^farover  the  flat  coast 
into  the  sea.  *  The  boys  drag  th«  girls  among  the  wavea-^and 
Roosje  was  so  dragged,  notwithstanding  many  appeals.  '*  A  kissv 
a  kiss,  or  yon  go  further,"  cried  ber  conductor — she  fled--4ie 
fbHowed,  both  laughing: — **  Into  the  sea^—into  the  sea,"  said  all 
their  companions — ^he  pushes -her  on — it  is  deeper,  and  deeper  ■ 
she  shrieks-*— she  sinks— they  sink  together — the  sands  were 
fiiithlefls — there  "waa  no  succour — the  waves  rolled  over  them — * 
there  was  atttlnessand  death S'^-The' terrified  playmates la<Aed-^ 
■*'  All  silently, — they  lookM  again —  * 

And'  silently  sped  home-^ 
And  every  heart  was  bursting  then. 

But  every  tongue  was  dumb.   .         . 

And  still  and  stately  o*er  the  wai^,  ' 

The  monmful  moon  arose,  , 

Flinging  pale  beams  upon  the  gpnwe. 
Where  they  in  peace  repose. 

The  wind  glanced  o*er  the  voiceless  sea. 

The  billows  kissed  the  strand — 
And  one  sad  dirge  of  misery 

Filled  all  the  moaming  land.'' 

His  Verrader  des  Vaderletftds,' {betmyer  of  his 'country)  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  vituperative  indignation,  and  his  Ode  ttan  God 
makes  an  appropriate  counterpart  to  Nieuwland's  Orion.  Many 
jet  live  who  knew  him,  (he  died  in  1 78f))  and-  who  still  speak  of 
him  with  strong  affection.  Some  of  his  writings  were  iranslated 
into  German,  aAd  published  at  Vienna,  in  1790.  Van  der  Paliif 
wrote  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  Bellamy,  who  was  his  friend  and 
companion.  There  were  many  interesting  young  men  attached 
lo  Biellamy,  whose  compositions  met  with  great  applause*,  parti- 
cularly Hincopen's  address  to  Bilderdyk,  on  his  return  from  exile 
m  1806.  Rau,  another  of  hb  friends,  has  been  distinguished  as 
an  orator,  and  Kleyn,  as  a  poet,  whose  lyrics  are  worthy  of  praise. 

Nieuwiand  rose  firom  the  retirement  of  a  little  village  to  excite 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  all  the  literary  men  of  Holland. 
He  was  one  of  those  through  whom  his  country  received  back  again 
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the  light  she  had  given  to  Germany  two  centuries  before.* 
Nieuwlaud's  most  remarkable  productions  are  his  Orion,  of  which 
a  translation  has  been  published  in  English,  and  his  ode  Op  den 
Dood  ndfner  Echtgefwote  (On  the  Deadi  of  my  Wife).  He  ob- 
tained great  distinction  for  his  philosophical  knowledge,  but  died 
at  the  age  of  diirty,  disappointing  many  hopes. 

Van  Alphen's  poems  for  children  are  among  the  best  that  were 
ever  written.  They  are  a  precious  inheritance  for  the  youth  of 
the  Netherlands.  They  teach  virtue  in  simple  eloquence,  and 
are  better  known  in  Holland  (which  is  saying  mucn),  than  are 
the  Hymns  of  Dr.  Watts  or  Mrs.  Barbauld  here.  His  Starry 
Heaven  (StarrmHimmel),i8  an  ode  of  great  sublimity,  and  perhaps 
the  most  popular  piece  in  the  whole  extent  of  Dutch  literature. 
He  appears  to  us  decidedly  one  of  the  most  harmonious  of  the 
modem  writers  of  the  Nedierlands:  though  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many is  strong  upon  him,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  the 
sentiments  of  many  of  his  compositions.  There  is  one  beginning 
''  Nederland  is  opgerezen,'^  which  is  a  fine  patriotic  outpouring 
on  the  peace  of  Munster  and  the  independence  of  Holland. 

There  is  no  want  of  historical  materials  in  the  Netherlands : 
there  is  no  want  of  erudite  chroniclers  and  very  industrious  col- 
lators of  facts.  What  is  wanting,  is  that  sound  philosophy  which 
can  apply  judicious  and  appropriate  tests  to  the  narratives  of  tlie 
past,  and  enlighten  the  researches  of  the  industrious  by  the  novel 
conceptions  or  combinations  of  sagacity.  Te  Water's  Historic 
van  het  Vtrbond  en  de  Smeekschriften  der  Nederlandischen  Edelen 
(History  of  the  Alliance  and  Petitions  of  the  Netherland  Nobles), 
is  an  admirable  detail  of  perseverance,  nor  less  so  De  Aloude 
Staat  der  Vereenigde  Nederlanden  (Ancient  State  of  the  United 
Netherlands),  by  Engelberts.  Meennan  the  bibliopolisfa  His- 
tory of  William  the  Second  is  a  monument  of  learning ;  so  is 
Kluits'  History  of  the  States'  Government  of  Holland.  Kluits, 
however,  is  rather  more  adventurous  in  his  theories  than  is  usual 
among  the  Dutch  historiographers. 

Feith  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  influential  restorers  of 
the  literature  of  Holland.  He  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by  all, 
with  highest  admiration  by  many.  The  Ouderdom  (Old  Age),  is 
the  best  representation  of  his  peculiar  merits.  Het  Grtif  (the 
Grave),  and  his  Ode  to  God  are  not  wanting  in  some  of  the 

*  Ihr  Heinsios,  ibr  Phoenix  unaerer  Zeiten, 
Ihr,  Sobn  der  £wigkeit,  begunstet  auaiabreiten 
Die  Fliigel  der  Vernimft— 

Ick  aucb,  weii  ihr  nur  seyd  in  scbreiben  vorgegangen 
Was  ich  for  £hr  und  Rufanc  dorcb  Hochdeutsch  werd  erlangen, 
Will  meiaen  Vaterlond  eroffhen  nind  und  frei 
DaM  eura  Poetie,  der  meiner  Mutter  tei.— Opiis. 
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higher  attributes  of  poetry;  neither  is  bis  Ode  to  Providence. 
The  latter  part  of  his  literary  career  was  an  improvement  on  the 
earlier,  for  he  began  in  a  mean  imitative  spirit,  was  often  be- 
trayed into  an  unhealthy  sentimentality,  vi^hich  he  had  vigour  and 
wisdom  to  subdue,  so  diat  be  went  on  improving  eyen  to  the  end 
of  his  career.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  Feith  had  power 
to  redeem  the  i\]exandrine  versification  from  its  besetting  sin — 
monotony.  This  is  Biiderdyk's  great  merit,  with  whom  it  has 
been  but  too  much  the  fashion  to  set  up  Feith  in  contrast 
Hiere  are  scarcely  any  points  of  resemblance  between  them.  Bil- 
derdyk  is  always  original,  though  Qften  irregular — always  learned, 
though  often  precipitate — always  agitated  by  some  passion  of 
love  or  hate,  though  professing  to  look  down  upon  mankiud  with 
scornful  pity.  Feith  is  an  imitator  of  the  German  school,  though 
he  may  be  often  tracked  to  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  He  is  a 
pure  and  pleasing,  but  not  an  erudite  writer — a  man  of  quiet  and 
household  virtue,  whose  domestic  and  social  excellences  served 
undoubtedly  as  a  passport  to  his  very  agreeable,  but  not  very  ele- 
vated, compositions.  He  is  at  the  topmost  point  of  mediocrity. 
On  one  occasion  he  got  into  a  controversy  with  Einker,  but 
Kinker  overwhelmed  him  with  irony ;  it  was  a  vessel  of  brass 
against  one  of  clay.  Feith,  like  most  of  the  poets  of  Holland^ 
seems  always  under  the  influence  of  a  grave  and  sober  morality. 
If  now  and  then  the  muse  wander  into  the  field  of  imagination, 
she  always  returns,  and  returns  speedily,  to  discuss  the  great  in- 
terests of  virtue. 

The  reputation  of  Helmers — a  considerable  reputation  too — 
was  owing  rather  to  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him  than  to 
any  very  distinguishing  merit  of  his  own.  He  lived  at  a  period 
when,  though  a  strong  national  spirit  existed  in  Holland,  it  was 
deep,  it  was  buried,  it  was  silent — ^no  one  had  appealed  to  it — 
Qo  one  had  effectually  touched  the  chord  which  was  strong  in 
every  bosom.  It  was  not  that  his  voice  was  strong,  but  that  it 
was  strongest  when  the  rest  were  few  and  feeble ;  and  if  his  ex- 
pressions want  originality  and  power,  his  feelings  are  always  pure, 
and  his  writings  fitted  to  elevate  others  to  a  higher  station  than  his 
own.  His  Hotlandsche  Natie  was  printed  during  the  French  do- 
mination. It  is  a  strong  appeal  in  favour  of  a  people  whose 
national  existence  the  mad  policy  of  Napoleon  had  doomed  to 
annihilation.  '  When  his  poetry  is  forgotten,  his  patriotism  will  be 
mnembered,  though  there  are  a  few  of  his  smaller  works,  De 
Boos,  for  example,  which  will  not  soon  die.  His  Antoninus  Pius 
and  Aniomus  Hambroek,  too,  are  probably  destined  to  live. 
Helmers  died  in  1813. 
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Of  Borger,  another  poet  of  tbia  epochs  who  ctied  a  few  yenxs 
ago,  we  canuot  resist  tbe  desire  of  making  our  readers  acquainted 
widi  a  beautiful  ode  "  To  the  Rhine.*' 

In  the  Borean  regions  stormy 

There's  silence — battling  hail  and  rain 
Are  hu8h*d.    The  calm  Rbiae  rolls  before  me. 

Unfettered  frooi  its  winter  chain. 
Its  streams  their  andeat  channels  water, 

And  thousand  joyous  peasants  bring 

The  flowery  offieriogs  of  the  spring 
To  thee.  Mount  Gothard's  princely  daughter  ! 

Monarch  of  streams,  from  Alpine  brow. 
Who  rushing,  whelm* st  with  inundations. 
Or,  sovereign-like,  divid'st  the  nations  $ 

Lawgiver  aU-imperial,  thou ! 

I  have  had  days,  like  thine,  unclouded— 

Days  passed  upon  thy  pleasant  shore ; 
My  heart  sprung  up  in  joy  unshrouded, 

Alas  1  it  springs  to  joy  no  more. 
My  fields  of  green,  my  bumble  dwelling. 

Which  love  made  iMcautiful  and  bright. 

To  me — to  her — my  soul's  delight, 
Seem*d  monarch's  palaces  excelling. 

When  in  our  littte  bappy  bower 
Or  'oeath  the  starry  vault  at  even. 
We  walked  in  .love,  and  talked  of  Heaven, 

And  pour'd  forth  praises  for  our  dower. 

But  now — I  could  my  hairs  well  number, 

But  not  the  tears  my  eyes  which  wet } 
Tbe  Rhine  will  to  their  cradie-skiraber 

R«U  back  its  waves,  ere  I  forget — 
Forget  the  bk>w  that  twice  hath  riven 

The  cTQwn  of  glory  from  my  bead. 

God !  I  have  trusted — duty-led, 
'Gainst  all  rebellious  thoughts  have  striven. 

And  strive— and  call  thee  Father,— still 
Say  all  thy  will  is  wisest,  kindest — 
Yet— twice— the  burthen  that  thou  bindest 

Is  heavy— I  obey  thy  will  I 

At  Katwyk,  where  the  silenced  billow 

Thee  welcomes,  Rhine,  to  her  own  breast. 
There,  with  the  damp  sand  for  her  pillow, 

I  laid  my  treasure  m  its  rest. 
My  teafs  shatl  with  thy  waters  blend  them, 

Receive  those  briny  tears  from  me. 

And  when  exhaled  from  the  vast^a, 
(To  her  own  grave  in  dew-drops  send  theni— r 
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'  Abttvooly  fiiUof  Icw^lor  her. 
Old  Rhine !  Ihy  wevct  'gwnat  lorrow  sted  ibem* 

0  no !  man's  miaej ies-^^thott  caa'st  feel  tbem^ — 
Tbeo  be  my  griefs  interpreter. 

And  gieet  the  babe,  wbicb  earth's  green  bosom 

Had  but  received,  when  she  who  bore 
That  lovely  undeveloped  Uossom 

Was  stiiick  by  death — the  bud— the  flower. 

1  forced  my  diaughter's  tomb— her  mother 
Bade  me — and  laid  the  slumbering  child 
Upon  that  bosom  undefiled. 

WbCTe — where  could  I  have  found  another 

So  dear — so  pure  }    Twaa  wrong  to  mouro. 
When  thoee  so  loving  slept  delight^. 
Should  J  divide  whai  God  snited  ? 

I  laid  them  in  m  common  urn. 
There  are  whacall  this  earth  %  palace 

Of  £dmi,  who  on  roses  go — ' 
I  would  not  drink  again  life's  chalice. 

Nor  tread  again  its  paths  of  woe. 

I  joy  at  day*s  decline — the  morrow 

Is  welcome.     In  its  fearful  flight 

I  count  and  count  with  calm  delight 

My  five-and- thirty  years  of  sorrow 

Accomplished.    Like  this  river^  years 
RolL    Press,  ye  tombstones,  my  departed* 
Lightly,  and  o'er  the  broken-hearted 
Fling  your  odd  shield,  and  veil  his  tears* 
Bilderdyk  hag  luidoubtedly  die  rare  and  enviable  power  of 
seiziiig  at  a  glance  the  characteristics  of  geoias..     He  cannot  be 
calied  critically  profoiinl :  there  is  scarcely  a  quotation  from  his 
peo  in  amy  language  whic^  is  act  fall  of  errorsi  yet  he  has  so  ac- 
curate a  perception  of  the  distinguishii^  points  of  an  author,  that 
bis  translatioas  bring  the  origiaal  home  with  wonderful  vividness 
and  truth.     He  is  precisely  die  man  to  lead  the  way  into  new 
fields  of  Ulerature,  to  generalise — to- draw  results — the  details  he 
cannot  stoop  to.    Among  these  he  fails,  as  Mr.  Brougham  did, 
wlieB  writing  about  hydraulics.     Men's  minds  are  not  like  the  prc^- 
boeces  of  elephants,  made  to  wrench  trees  from  the  ground,  and 
to  pick  up  pins. 

llut  Bilderdyk  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  a  new  and  trium*' 
pbaat  legion.  He  may  be  vituperated,  and  may  deserve  it,  but 
he  is  an  Ukistrioos  man :  he  may  have  to  bear  with  merited  re- 
proaches, but  he  is  a  great  poet  notv»thstanding.  His  is  a 
character  not  to  be  estimated  by  witlings  and  triflers,  neidier  to 
be  jodged  of  by  the  exaggerated  praises  of  blind  disciples,  nor  the 
less  jsjslifiabie  abuse  of  political  or  polemical  antagonists.    His 
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works  have  no  popularity ;  he  will  have  no  tnice  with  what  he 
deems  vice  or  folly;  so  he  flings  about  his  firebrands  in  the  spor* 
tiveness  of  his  power,  to  show  that  fire  and  light  are  in  him.  We 
neither  approve  of  his  opinions,  nor  justify  his  manner  of  advo- 
cating them ;  but  when  we  see  such  a  man  made  the  scorn  of 
uninstructed,  unimaginative  minds,  we  would  throw  a  shield 
over  his  vulnerableness,  and  insist  on  his  being  respected.  His 
views  are  of  the  darker  ages :  we  do  not  understand,  and  cannot 
sympathize  with  them ;  but  the  halo  of  genius  is  around  him,  and 
we  feel  every  insult  done  to  him — as  we  have  felt,  and  as  all  Eu- 
rope has  felt,  the  miserable  vengeance  taken  upon  the  memory  of 
Byron — vengeance  taken  in  the  name  of  religion  (but  why  should 
we  give  wings  to  the  disgraceful  story  ?)  by  denying  to  his  mo- 
nument a  place  among  the  poets  of  England. 

Bilderdyk  is  perhaps  more  than  any  man  the  representative  of 
the  old  Dutch  feeling,  though  in  his  case  it  has  certainly  taken  an 
unattractive,  nay,  a  repulsive  shape.  Engaged  in  bitter  contro- 
versies, and  under  the  mfluence  of  a  sense  of  power  which  ena- 
bled him  frequently  to  crush  his  adversaries,  and  when  he  could 
not  crush  them,  to  overwhelm  them  with  the  bitterest  vitupera- 
tion— he  presents  no  amiable  picture  of  the  character  of  the 
Hollanders.  His  mastery  over  his  language  is  very  remarkable, 
though  he  is  sometimes  led  astray  by  the  use  of  a  too  emphatic 
or  too  imposing  phraseology.  We  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
selecting  from  him  any  long  passage  which  will  give  a  just  idea  of 
his  beauties  and  defects ;  they  are  both  indeed  very  prominent, 
but  present  themselves  in  a  shape  not  to  be  easily  transplanted 
into  our  language,  though  ours  is  perhaps  the  language  of  all  others 
best  adapted  for  their  transfusion.  Bilderdyk  writes  nothing  that 
bespeaks  ndt  strength — intellectual  strength,  and  it  is  i^nerally 
accompanied  with  evidence  of  knowledge,  extensive  reading,  and 
sometimes  of  rare  sagadty.  But  the  passions,  and  too  frequently 
those  of  antipathy  and  hatred,  are  mighty  within  him,  and  they 
are  constantly  betraying  him  into  expressions  which  invite  hosti- 
lity, and  destroy  moral  influence.  It  is  a  fact  in  our  minds  most 
undoubted,  that  Bilderdyk — a  man  of  genius,  the  first  of  the 
poets  of  Holland,  a  man  who  has,  if  any  living  Dutch  writer 
have,  an  European  name,  is  almost  wholly  without  power  in  his 
•native  land.  His  multifarious  works  follow  one  another  with 
incredible  speed,  but,  we  understand,  they  meet  with  little  encou- 
ragement. On  the  minds  of  a  few  he  has  strongly  operated,  and 
those  few  are  among  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Holland ;  but 
as  the  influence  of  sober  thought  is  stronger  than  that  of  sarcasm 
and  bitternet^s — and  it  is  well  there  t^  a  stronger  influence  to  set 
wits  and  stoics  and  **  good-haters  "  right  with  the  future  time — 
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die  quiet  sense  of  the  many  corrects  the  impetuosity  of  the  few, 
and  makes  it  in  the  end  subservient  to  knowledge  and  to  virtue. ' 
For  let  the  truth  be  ottered,  the  mora/ influence  of  Biiderdyk  baa 
been  clearly  pernicious.  His  great  powers  have  been  arrayed 
i^ainst  every  party,  every  man  in  turn.  Napoleon  was  once  the 
deity  of  his  prostrate  idolatry.  He  is  a  sort  of  classical  Cobbett — 
more  prone  to  hate  than  to  love,  to  condemn  than  to  acquit,  to 
attack  than  to  defend. 

Bat  he  has  also  written  most  memorable  and  most  eloquent 
things.  The  Address  to  the  Netherlands'  Literary  Society,  de- 
livered during  the  worst  period  cf  Napoleon's  oppressions,  is  a 
noble,  a  heart-stirring  appeal,  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  crowned 
with  garlands.  Biiderdyk  has  not,  we  think,  been  treated  kindly 
or  fairly  by  the  authorities  in  Holland.  He  is  a  fierce  and  in- 
temperate man  we  know,  and  one  who  keeps  no  rein  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  the  bitterness,  the  contempt,  the  scorn,  the  hatred  he 
feels.  He  has  indulged  in  vituperations  foreign  to  the  habits  of 
bis  nation.  We  would  have  forgiven  him  all  this — and  more. 
He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modem 
Ciffles*  He  has  a  small  pension,  we  believe  of  lOOOflorins,  about 
150/.  per  annum.  It  is  too  much  to  allow  him  to  die — too  little 
to  enable  him  to  live.     He  is  old,  and  has  been  for  years  ailing. 

The  first  work  of  Biiderdyk  that  was  /eally  remarkable,  was 
one  entitled  De  Ziekte  der  Geleerdm  (Disease  of  the  Learned), 
next  in  reputation  to  which  is  the  unfinished  Ondergang  der  eente 
Wereld  (Overdirow  of  the  First  WorW).  A  hundred  volumes 
would  scarcely  comprise  his  productions.  We  heard  of  an  imper- 
fect copy,  consisting  of  between  eighty  and  ninety,  which  was  sold 
the  other  day  at  Amsterdam  for  20/.  His  dramatic  efforts  are  all 
failures.  There  is  a  stiffness,  a  bitterness,  a  repulsiveness  about 
them  which  are  so  unamiable  that  no  quality  of  mere  poetical 
merit  can  excuse  or  qualify  them.  And  the  old  man's  pen  is  as 
busy  and  as  fervid  as  was  that  of  the  boy.  Year  after  year  he 
pours  out  torrents  of  poetry.  We  recommend  to  the  especial  at- 
tention of  our  readers  his  Het  Geweten  (Conscience),  Od^  aan 
Napoleon,  De  Drie  Zusterkunsten  (The  Three  Sister  Arts),  Hol- 
land, and  his  last  work,  Vermaking,  in  which  the  "  £ntry  of  Jesus 
into  Jerusalem"  is  a  splendid  piece  of  poetry.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  language,  his  translation  of  the  well- 
known  Moorish  Romance  of  the  "  Earrings,"  beginning — 

'*  Acb,  mijn  oorring,  ach  mijn  oorring  is  gevallen  in  der  vliet.*'* 
is  well  worth  examining. 

The  most  agreeable,  the  most  popular  living  poet  of  Holland, 

♦  Navonkding,  i.  184.  .    . 
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i«  Toiksnii.  That  among  three  auUiong  of  peofde  mi  edition  of 
ten  tboHfiaod  copies  of  three  volumes  of  poetry,  should  have  tjieea 
pdromptly  sold,  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  This  in  itself  is  uoeiiMm 
merit,  aod  implies  no  smaU  sagacity  to  have  so  happily  touched 
the  feelings  of  an  entire  nation.  His  pp^ver  is  descriptive,  his 
characteristic  is  erigmaUigft  at  least  in  Holland.  It  would  not  he 
<iliffici^t  to  traoe  iu  his  uritiii^s  the  influence  of  England  and 
Germany ;  but  it  is  veiled  from  the  common  eye,  and  the  thoughts 
•ad  the  ezpresaion  fae  has  found  elsewhere  are  so  chastened,  bo 
-delicately  wrought,  that  plagiarism  cannot  put  her  stigm^  upon 
^im.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  passages,  and  many  such,  which 
have  no  mconmieadation  but  their  harmony,  where  the  hand  of  the 
artist  had  given  soiQOthnessand  polish  to  a  threadbfure  fancy.  In 
the  circle  of  the  social  and  domestic  affections,  Tollens  is  admir- 
dlde.  There  a  oordial  fervent  household  tone  animates  all  his 
veraes.  His .  suisterpieces,  in  our  opinion,  are  Hel  gevaiku 
Mmye  (The  Fallen  Maid),  De  Moeder  (The  Mother),  Aa»  eeu 
pasgeboren  Wees  (To  a  newly-born  Orphan),  N(n>a  Zembia»  and, 
among  bis  romances,  which  are  many,  Kenau  Hauelaar»  He  has 
translated  admirably  Pope's  letter  of  Heloisa  to  Ahdard.  A 
complete  change  took  place  in  his  religious  opinions  not  long  ago, 
which  was  brought  about  by  a  very,  interesting  and  eloquent 
remonstrant  preacher,  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven.  ToUeos  had 
been  a  Catholic,  sincere  and  devout;  he  is  now  a  Protestant, 
'With  not  less  sincerity  and  devotion,  yet  one  of  those  happy  Bpirita 
ifli  whom  religion  plants  many  seeds  of  joy  and  roots  out  acne. 
The  following  is  one  of  his  latest  compositions: — 

WINTER  evening's  SONG. 


Het  oo$ten  bUtast,  htt  whOerifil. 


Tlie  Btoim-wiiDds  blow,  bat  abBrp  and  sere, 

The  cold  is  bitter  rude ; 
Thank  heaven,  with  blazing  coala  and  wood 

We  ait  in  eomfort  here  ! 
The  treat  as  whitest  down  an  white. 

The  river  hard  as  lead. 
*  Sweet  ntstiess !  why  this  blank  to  night  ? 
Tiwre's-paiicb  so  warm  and  wine  so  bright, 
.  ,  And  jheUeriog  roof  aod  bread. 

And  if  a  frieaid  should  pass  tki i  way 

Wc  give  bim  flesh  and  fiab ; 
And  .sometimes  game  adorns  the  dish. 

It  lances  as  it  maj  ; 
And  every  birth-day  festival 

Soma  extra  tarts  appear^ 
An  extra  glass  of  wine  for  all- 
While  to  the  child,  or  great  or  small, 

We  drink  the  happy  year. 


Poor  beggars !  ail  the  city  thro' 

That  wander, — pity  knuws 
That  if  It  rains,  or  halls  or  snows, 

No  dafferenee  'tis  to  yon*  • 
Your  children's  b>rtbdajacom9,.iio  throng 

•    Of  friends  approach  yuur  door, 
nrSs  a  long  suffering,  sad  ihs  long  ; 
No  fire  to  wan»^to  cheer,  no  song^— - 

No  pressnts  for  the  poor. 

And  shonld  not  we  hi  better  be. 

We  Ur  more  blest  than  they. 
Our  winter  hearth  is  bright  and  g»y» 

Oar  wine  cups  full  and  Aee  ; 
And  we  were  wrought  in  finer  mould 

^nd  made  of  purer  clay. 
God*s  holy  ey«9,  that  all  behold. 
Chose  for  our  garments  gems  and  gold  , 

And  made  th§m  rags  display. 


IfMtol?   OwQ«bltwefleao»  Avdthpllbond,  tiiat^cattcrb^roiVMl. 

I  am  perplexed  in  aooth ;  Blessings  in  mortal  tracli, 

I  mb,  I  wish  joa'd  speak  the  troth.  The  iWdle  oeaa^i  105  brains  to  t9t\. 

You  do  not  speak  it — bo  ;  And  my  torn  heart  grew  soaod. 

Who  knows,  I  know  nolb  but  that  vest  The  storm  winds  blow  both  sharp  and  sere. 

That's  pieced  and  patched  all  thro*^  The  cold  is  bitter  rude ; 

May  wfap  a  very  boneit  hrtwtk,  >  Comt  beggar,  oome,  our  gumBBls  teMP» 

Of  evil  ptti^Bd — by  go9d  psmgit,  A  portbo  of  onr  dfseUing.sb«rfw 

Generous  and  just,  and  true !  A  morsel  of  our  love. 

Ajm)  can  it  be  ?    Indeed  it  can,  list  I  boys  and  girls,  the  hour  is  late, 

Tbst  I  so  favoured  stand ;  There's  some  one  at  the  door ; 

Andbe^  the  o&prifig  of  God's  bind.  Ban,  Kttfe  enrs,  the  man  is  poo(«^      ' 

A  poor  dcaertad  awn,  Whe  lint  unlocks  the  gate? 

And  then  I  sit  to  muse;  I  sit  What  do  I  hear,  run  fast,  run  fast ; 

The  riddle  to  unravel ;  What  do  I  hear  so  sad, 

I  strain  my  chooghts,  I  tax  my  wit,  Tis  a  poor  mother  in  the  blast. 

The  lesa  my  tbovghta  Mb  oompass  it,  Tnettblimi,  I  he«d  her  at  ab^  Mft, 

The  more  t»^  toil  and  travel.  And  weeping  o'er  her  lad.  , 

Aad  thus,  and  thus  alone  I  see,  I  thahk  thee,  SoUree  of  every  bfiss. 

When  poring  o'er  and  o'er,  For  etcry  bliss  1  kntnr ; 

Hm  I  «BB  give  onto  the  poor,  I'«Mik«lite,tfaeadldtt  tndniMSO'. 

Boftuottbepoerl^me;  To  lean  tb^  m^  in  ihilt     1  >  j.  .. 

That  hftving  more  than  J  require^  Tliat  wishing  good,  and  doings  cood, , 

Tha  more  I'm  boand  to  spread.  Is  labonnng.  Lord/ with  tfaer.'  *  '* 

Give  from  nky  hearflr  a  spark  of  fire,  That  diaritv  is  gratilude^ 


Diopa  from  i^y  teop^  and  feed  dcsoe  And  ptt^,  beit  nodi 

With  moipeisflf  my  bread.  A  sweet  huowHty.  .  ^.  ^ ' 

The  cfaamcler  of  Da  Costa  kas  been  foroNKl  b^.  tfab  mtaf^atial 
stadj  ai  the  Bible.  When  the  evideaon  of  Chnstutiity  Antmh 
ismed  Imb  attention,  his  imdentanding  and  hib  will  lay  equally 
pffoetimte  bcioBe  th&ovcrwhdaiin^iaAttencea  of  the^Goapol.  The 
paMionate  feelings  of  the  proselyte  are  still  upimJiinu  and  hecai^ 
not  understaad  that,  jierhaps  leas  bappy,.bttt  fi9tittnc0nnson<Mate 
of  the  jadgnent  which  doubts  and  ponders^  which  denjandit 
pnoofs  and  hesitates  about  their  reofeptioii.  latp  Da  Costa's  mind 
the  gieat  traths  of  religion  thiew  a  burning  and  a  Uaziag  light, 
but  he  has  little  charity  for  that  less  enviable  slate  of  intellect  wherp 
.miagivtngs  mingle  with  cooiricition^  He  has  fonned  bia  oi»cd»  we 
aie  sure,  in  sincerity  and  honesty,  and  it  ap^eai^  to  him  so  wise, 
so  beantiftil,  90  perfect,  that  he  has  litde  patience  with  those  who 
see  things  with  odier  eyes  than  his.  tile  supposes,  ahd  conacian- 
Cknaly,  that  hia  troth  is  God's  truth,  and  that  to  deny  it,  or  to 
stif^l  it,  is  to  act  offenrively  to  die  Supreme  BeiBg<»  .  A  Jaw 
dwellii^;  on  his  high  and  holy  ori^,  and  resting  on  the  sublime 
but  awful  tfaouffht,  that  his  progenitors  were  the  choaen  fanrotiritm 
of  the  God  of  Israel — ^lookus  upon  himself  as  -one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  descendants  of  those  through  whom  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  reveal  his  sacred  witt-^feeling  the  oddrous  ointment 
descending  on  his  garments  whkfc  was  ponred  on  the  head  of  his 
forefathers,  and,  while  under  the  influence  of  these  impressions, 
receiving  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  humility  and(  abasement  of 
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mind,  who  can  wonder  at  the  peculiar  tone  and  character  of  his 
writings  ?    His  poetry  is  that  which  he  himself  has  described — 

music 

Vibratiog  'twixt  earth  and  heaven.* 
But  a  passionate  fanaticism  has  led  him  far  astray.  His  poetry 
has  assumed  a  fierce  and  ungentle  character^  his  mysticism  has 
shaken  his  humanity,  and  his  torch,  onte  beautiful  and  glorious, 
has  been  quenched  in  the  dark  and  troubled  waters  of  religious 
controversy.  Alive  to  the  word,  he  seems  dead  to  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament.  We  give  a  late  specimen,  not  being  able  to 
find  rooni  for  any  of  the  compositions  of  his  earlier  and  better 
days: — 

Op  den  Zevenden  der  Dagm  herft  de  Aknachtige  gerust 
On  the  seventh  day  reposing,  to  !  the  great  Creator  stood. 
Saw  the  glorious  work  accomplished, — saw  and  felt  that  it  was  good ; 
Heaven,  earth,  man  and  beast  have  being,  day  and  night  their  courses  ran. 
First  creation — infant  manhood — earliest  Sabbath-^k  is  done. 
On  the  seventh  day  reposing,  Jesus  filled  his  sainted  tomb« 
From  his  spirit's  toilretreatmg,  while  be  broke  man's  fatsi  doom  j 
Twas  a  new  ereaiion  bursting,  brighter  than  the  primal  one^ — 
Tis  fulfilment — reconcilement — 'tis  redemption — ^it  is  done. 

The  brothers  (Barend  and  H.  H.)  Klijn,  have  publiahed  several 
volumes.  Barend's  prose  and  poetry  are  the  very  personifioitioB 
of  a  respectable  Dutchman.  He  is  strong-minded*  unpretendiiig, 
sensible,  and  serious.  While  the  ink  b  yet  wet  on  our  paper,  we 
receive  the  news  of  his  death. 

Loots  is  a  living  poet.  He  sonsewhat  reaemUes  Hehners^  biftt» 
we  think  he  is  more  correct, — and  often  far  more  energetic.  His 
Taal  (Language),  and  Schilderkumt  (Painting),  have  some  very 
fine  passages;  and  his  Bears  van  Amsterdam,  too,  mast  not  be 
passeid  over.  He  has'  frequently  an  original  air,  though  wild 
and  strange,  and  wants  that  cultivation  which  classical  studies  give. 
His  portrait  of  De  Ratter  is  prettily  drawn. 

Van  Lennep,  a  young  poet,  on  whom  the  classical  spirit  of  hia 
fadier  has  descendied,  has  already  done  enough  to  awaken  hope 
and  to  give  promise  for  the  future.  His  best  productions  are  trans- 
lations from  French,  Latin,  and  English ;  and  among  the  latter » 
the  Bride  of  Abydos  is  admirably  and  correctly  versified.  We 
thought  the  following  couplet  pretty; 

The  rose  flings  down  its  diadem. 

Scattering  each  cheerful  crimson  leaf — 
The  thorn  (Smgs  ever  to  its  stem. 

The  image  and  the  badge  of  grief. 

*  Wat  it  Dichtkunst  ?   Harroonij 
Taschen  Himelen  en  Aarde.— F«ria  toW.i*  Clenqt  ▼.  il.  p.  165. 
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NienrtraK  mast  be  eoiiHdered  .a  follower  of  ToUens,  ;thoAgh 
inferior  to  him  in  every  particular.  He  is  lately  dead,  and.thoite 
who  think  that  words  may  be  **  daggers  to  slay/'  have  attributed 
his  death  to  a  dose  of  hellebore,  which  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
called  **  Nieskmidvoor  Nier^trasz/*  ymfi  ^uhpiDistered  to  him.  It 
was  a  bitter  attack  upon  an  amiable  man,  because  the  satirist 
deemed  him  an  iudifferent  poet.  We  n^uch  doubt,  however,  the 
mor^a/ potency  of  such  literary  .poison^.  Nierstrasz  was  not  the 
individual  who  should  have  been  fijied  on.  as  the  representative  of 
the  school  of  medioeri^;  he  has  been. overrated,  no  doubt,  and 
on  one  or  two  occasions,  shown  top  much  self-esteem.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  disassociate  the  man  from  his  writings,  and  Nierstrasz's 
good  deeds  have  sawed  his  indifferent  poetry. 

Kinker  is  cme  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  Holland;  his 
wTitii^  are  tainted  with  the  mysticisms  of  the  Kant  school, — but 
he  is  evidently  a  man  of  genius  and  erudition,  whose  power  and 
influence  would  be  much  greater  if  he  could  see  his  way,  which 
nobody  can,  through  (he  mists  and  clouds  of  a  philosophy  which 
is  darkness,  with  a  few  sparks  of  light; — a  philosophy  perplexing 
alike  by  its  encumbrance  of  phrase  and  its  vagueness  of  concep- 
tion—a  sort  of  moral  opium,  exciting  for  awhile  and  then  leaving 
the  mind  distressed  and  perplexed.  This  confusion  of  ideas» 
conveyed  in  a  very  en^getic  phraseology,  is  found  even  in  the 
poetiy  of  Kinker.  In  truth,  his  verses  are  frequently  unintelli* 
gible,  thoiigh  they  leave  the  impression,  that  if  we  could  but  un- 
derstand them,  they  would  be  very  fine.  •  The  same  tone  of  mind 
gives  ft  too  common  harshness  even  to  his  versification,  though  no 
man  can  discourse  more^fitly  than  he  on  the  prosody  and  harmony 
of  language.  Yet  it  would  seem  iis  if  his  art  produced  his  hard 
verses,  for  most  of  bis  off4umd  and  humorous  pieces  are  smooth 
and  flovring.  His  verses  to  Haydn  are  striking,  and  his  Adieu  to 
the  Y  and  the  Amstel,  on  his  removnl  to  Xaege,  is  among  the  best 
of  modem  compositions. 

Staring  van  der  Wildenbosch,  though  sometimes  rough  and 
rude,  has  in  him  the  true  spirit  of  song,  and  is  not,  we  think, 
placed  in  the  position  by  his  countrymen  to  which  he  really  is 
entided.  Much  power  breaks  through  his  seemingly  unpolished 
effusions.  His  lamben  (Iambics),  Joodsche  Loofhut  (Jewish 
Tabernacle),  and  especially  his  Zephir  en  Chloris,  will  better 
enable  his  readers  to  weigh  his  merits. 

Spandaw  is  a  domestic  and  social  poet,  whose  verses  are  never 
wanting  in  smoothness  and  harmony.  Had  we  space  we  would 
aoote  his  Taal  der  Oosen  (Language  of  the  eyes),  and  ZaSgsi 
Levennmr  (Happiest  Hour  of  Life.) 
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dieir*  sameness — ^so  varied  their  inflekiotas,  and  their  cadences, 
that  they  become  not  inappropriate  instruments  of  poetry  in  their 
master  hands.  So  against  our  English  heroics,  and  to  our  blank 
verses,  when  employed  by  mediocrity,  the  same  objection  may 
fairly  be  brought.  Time  wouM  fail  us  to  show  the  wonderful 
sagacity  with  which  Milton  varies  the  position  of  his  emphatic 
wol-ds,  and  the  care  with  which  he  avoids  appearing  to  string 
together  tones  of  equal  height  and  depth,  in  an  unvaried  order. 
In  fact,  this  is  part  of  the  mysterious  secret  of  the  masters  of 
song;  and  though  the  unpractised  will  find  the  everlasting  Alex- 
andrine wearisome,  by  whomsoever  employed,  it  soon  when 
wielded  by  a  true  poet,  becomes  easy  and  agreeable.  But  it  is  a 
stanza  that  gives  far  too  much  facility  to  inferior  verse-makers ; 
and  we  do  not  think  it  will  endure  many  generations. 

Vander  Palm  (as  far  as  style  is  concerned)  is  the  purest  prose 
writer  that  Holland  ever  produced,  and  this  merit  is,  we  believe, 
accorded  to  him  by  men  of  every  party.     He  has  assuredly  done 
far  more  service  to  Holland  by  his  admirable  prose  than  a  hun- 
dred writers  have  by  their  indifferent  verses.     There  is  in  the 
Netherlands  no  literary  want  so  urgent  as  a  band  of  historians, 
romancers,  essayists,  or  moralists,  who  shall  rescue  the  unrhymed 
language  of  the  country  from  the  impurities  with  which  conver- 
sation taints  it.     The  fact  would  hardly  be  believed,  that  were  a 
man,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society — aye,  even  of  literary 
intercourse,  to  refrain  from  the  employment  of  those  infinite  Gal- 
licisms which  have  been  allowed  to  deluge  the  land,  he  would  be 
deemed  and  treated  as  an  insufferable  pedant.     The  language 
of  Holland  is  sadly  wanting  in  good  prosaists.      Whether  the 
versifying  spirit  has  crushed  the  competition  of  prose,  we  know 
not,  but  such  a  nation  of  rhymesters  as  the  Dutch  never  before 
were  allowed  to  twist  and  torment  an  idiom   into  sing-song. 
Rhymes  are  everlasting  recreations  for  the  poor  and  the  rich — 
they  are  hung  upon  every  cradle,  and  flung  upon  every  grave — they 
are  painted  upon  the  houses,  and  carved  upon  the  trees — they  go 
with  the  treckschuits  by  water,  and  they  '*  cover  the  land."    Me- 
lancholy trash  most  of  it  is — and  tormenting — like  a  thumb-scre^v 
applied  to  language  till  the  vein  bursts ;  at  least,  so  criticism 
would  say,  from   her  throne  of  dogmatism;  yet  may  not  the 
rhymes  which  afford  delight  and  give  instruction  to  thousands  be 
allowed  to  hope  for  mercy  from  the  severely-judging  few?    Van« 
der  Palm  is  the  founder  of  pulpit  eloquence  in  Holland,  though 
he  would  fain  have  given  that  honour  to  Hulshoff. 

Holland  is  suffering  under  the  visitation  of  an  overflowing 
mediocrity.  Many  excellent  and  amiable  men,  whose  poetry 
would  sound  sweetly  by  the  firesides  of  their  little  social  circle. 
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have  receive  but  too  much  encourageoeat  to  break  throufb  it^ 
in  Older  to  faacinate  the  world.  And  iiMittmerous  cases  an  afFeo 
tioB  for  these  persons  has  interposed  between  them  and  their 
works.  Sound  and  severe  criticism  is  wanting-r-the  criticism  which 
while  it  smites  hard,  smites  well.  And  of  this  healthy  and  need- 
f^l  discipline  there  are  some  symptoms.  Witsen  Geysbeek,  for 
instance,  has  done  something,  as  we  before  noticed,  by  an  article 
in  ins  poetical  dictionary,  to  destroy  the  blind  idolatry  with  which 
Voodel  has  been  worshipped  in  the  Netherlands.  Even  if  Vondel 
deserved  the  incense  of  all  time,  it  should  not  be  wasted  upon  him 
Umdfy.  Like  Lope  de  Vega  he  is  as  proKiic  in  defects  as  in 
beauties.  He  is  represented  in  the  minds  of  ibe  Dutch  by  a  few 
passages  which  are  Vondel's  truly,  but  which  do  not  constitute 
Voodel.  Literature  has  no  consecrated  recess — no  hallowed,  un- 
approachable ground.  Wherever  it  is,  criticism  should  follow, 
canvassing  with  cautious  care  its  beauties  and  deformities,  and 
dbtinguishing  its  dross  while  treasuring  up  its  precious  pre. 

In  line  the  Dutch,  like  all  other  nations,  sometimes  fall  into  the 
&TOt  of  exaggerating  the  number  and  the  merits  of  their  great 
men.  In  the  criticisms  which  now  and  then  appear  in  Holland, 
it  is  amusing  to  see  a  string  of  these  comparatively  obscure  writers 
classed  with  the  great  intellectual  names  of  the  world.  AH  this 
is  very  natural.  Many  a  man,  whose  name  has  hardly  passed  the 
Netherlands'  borders,  exerts  a  great  influence  within  them — and  the 
nuin  who  exerts  a  great  influence  on  society,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  statesman,  the  critic,  and  the 
philosopher. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  Dutch,  who  are,  according  to  the 
decisions  of  common  parlance,  naturally  cold  and  phlegmatic,  to 
the  opinions  of  others,  and  their  disposition  to  avail  themselves  of 
every  testimony,  which  they  imagine  will  serve  to  set  their  literary 
character  right  with  the  world,  have  led  them  to  cling,  with  won- 
derful tenacity,  to  the  sometimes  undiscriminating  praises  of  a 
few  writers  who  have,  as  diey  think,  honoured  them  with  par- 
licalar  notice.  The  fact  is  simply  this — that  the  Dutch  have  paid 
thor  fair  and  full  contributions  to  the  great  intellectual  treasury. 
They  have  paid  them  in  their  own  way,  and  with  their  own  coin. 
It  is.  not  that  this  merit  has  been  denied  them — but  the  inquiry 
respecting  it  has  seldom  been  made.  A  few  impertinent  scrib- 
blers, as  superficial  as  presumptuous,  have,  we  know,  poured  out 
their  contemptuousness  upon  the  language  and  literature  of  Hol- 
land ;  but  the  general  mind  is  a  blank  sheet  upon  the  matter,  in 
which  we  wish  to  transcribe  the  impressions  we  have  received — 
impressions  full  of  kindness  towards  the  Dutch  people,  who  only 
require  to  be  better  known  in  order  to  be  more  highly  thought  of. 
And  if  among  the  writers  of  Holland,  an  Englishman  should 
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flomeliiDM  smile  at  th«  exaggorartiofis  of  patrndc  feeling,  he  ^H 
not  be  luigry,  if  he  have  wi§4om,  and  if  he  hwe  benevolenee 
he  will  6pee(tily'  fofgive  aberrations  which  breathe  unfriend^ 
KfiesS- 1^  his  eanwtey.  The  Dotoh  have  frequently  been  taught  to 
coniider  England  as  a  noxious  rival  and  malignant  enemy^*- 
and  the  lesson  was  urged  upon  them  with  most  ofleosive  re* 
petition*  under  the  Bonapartean  dynasty.  A  portion  of  the 
ftteHttg  may  be  attriboted'  to  the  preponderance  which  England 
has  i»btaiiied  by  her  •  position,  among  many  other  causes,  over 
a  country  whish  has  had  its  triumphs  even  on  the  Thames.  But 
we  are  sure  we  speak  the  sentiments  of  Englishmen,  when  we 
assure  our  Ncftherland  neighbours  that  no  unfriendly  feeling  to- 
wards them  exists.  In  the  great  commercial  contest  they  have 
undoubtedly  come  badly  off>  but  if  they  will  look  a  little  more 
closely  into  the  matter,  they  will  perhaps  discover  how  much  they 
hsnue  departed  from  that  system  of  free  trade  which  of  old  made 
their  gMtness,  their  wealth  and  thnr  glory — ^uid  they  will,  at 
0ver)r  Mep  of  that  departure,  find  they  have  sown  seeda  of  decay, 
and  of  adversity. 


Art.  III. — 1.  lioresta  de  Rtmas  Antiguas  Castellanas,  ordenada 

por  Don  Juan  Nicolas  Bohl  de  Faber,  de  la  Real  Academia 

rispanola.     (Forest  of  Ancient  Spanish  Poems,  arranged  by 

Don  J.  N.  Bohl  de  Faber,  &c.)     3  torn.  8vo.     Hamburgo. 

•  1821—18^5. 

^  Sammlung  der  besten  alien  SpaniscAen  Historischen,  Ritter- 
uttd  Maurischen  Romanzen. '  Geordnet  uud  mit  Awnerkmigei^ 
und  einer  liiiUeitung  verseAen,  von   Ch.  B.  Depping, .  Slc* 
(Collection  of  the  best  old  Spanish  Historical,  Cbivalric  and 
Moorish  BiomaQces,  arranged,  with  Introduction  and  Remarks, 
'  by  C.  B.  Doping.)     l£mo.    Altenburg  und  Leipzig,^  1817. 
3.  Remmtcero  dt  Ronumces  MortscM,  compuesto  de  todos  lo$  de 
BMta  eiaae  que  contieae  el  Romancero  General,  imprese  en  16 14b 
/  Por  Don  Agusttn  Duran.    (Collection  of  Moorish  Romaaoes, 
consntingof  all  those  of  that  class  oontaiaed  in  the  Romaacera 
General,  printed  in  I6l4.)     Small  8vo.     Madrid.     18£S. 
To  every  attentive  observer  Spain  must  appear  a  great  moral 
{Mienomenon,  from  the  impress  which  in  her  genius  and  character 
shi^  exhibits  of  other  times.    The  influence  of  events,  which  are 
but'dimly  seeti  through  the  mist  of  ages,  is  too  conspicuous  to  be 
mistaken :  it  is  as  perceptiMe  as  the  traces  of  the  volcanic  \nvet  on 
the  natural  plain;  it  is  deeply  and  indelibly  stamped  on^  her 
itioral  eonstitiMion.     The  proud  and  unbending'  noman,   the 
gloomy  and  destroying  Goth,  the  fiery  and  endiusiastic  Moor, 
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have  not  tvept  otrer  lier  fiutile  fieUt  in  w»:  they  haite:  left  lie» 
hind  diem  memoriab  ef  their  existenoe  end  daaunatioa,  wkick 
have  survived  the  wreok.of  tiflie»  and  which,  amidst  tibe  nse  and 
fiill  (rfkingdeiBsaiid  <fyiiastie8,  a^>ear  lihe  so  manj  moiMiiiieiitt 
ovflriooiung  the  naiiFenal  waste,  and  exultiog  in  the  coasciouoaess 
of  tmng  litde  lesa  than  imperishable.  Thus  it  is,  that  while  the 
artificiai^^iiiRs  of  society  are  soon  scatteted  own*  the  imsDensity 
of  haman  existence,  ami  lost  in  the  distance,  the  subatam*  to 
which  they  adhere  can  perish  only  when  a  repetitioii  of  mighty 
shocks  has  separated  and  dispersed:  its  tenacious  particles. 

Amoi^  tho  objects  which  bear  the  national  moral  impresa, 
Spain  can  present  none  so  deeply  marked  as  her 'ancient  poetic 
lifteratarie.  By  the  term  aneieni  we  do  not  alhide  to  the  period 
of  the  Roman,  nor  evoi  to  that  of  the  Giothic  domination,  prior 
to  the  fall  of  Roderic  The  fbimor  is  as  weU  known  as  it  ever 
can  be  to  all  who  have  any  acquaintance  wi&  classical  anii^ily  t 
ef  the  latter,  time  has  spared  but  few  poetic  monuments,  and 
tfaoae  few  are  not  nation^  i  they  wero  chiefly  iraised  by  obscuvs 
ecclesiastics— ^not  on  the  everiasting  fonndationB  of  natnre  and 
trath,  bnt  on  the  prmseof  sdiohstic  dogmas  or  of  ascetic  oIh 
sorvanoes.  Hence,  as  they  contained  litde  either  of  imagery  or 
ef  feeling,  they  were  quietly  consigned  to  the  dust  of  monastic 
Ubraries,  to  slumber  in  eternal  oblivion.  But  the  period  to 
which  we  do  allude,  is  that  of  the  Moorish  nile^  from  the  com** 
flMocement  of  the  eighth  to  die  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Spain,,  under  the  fint 
Gothic  dynasty,  was  vrithout  her  popidar  songs :  such  a  suppo* 
sition  would  be  contrary  to  all  human  experience.  The  state  of 
society  then  existing  was  in  a  high  degree  favonrabk  to  the  com* 
position  of  such  as  recorded  the  praises  of  the  brave.  The  pow*- 
erful  vassals  of  the  crown — too  powerful  to  be  controlled  by  an 
elective  monarch,  whose  prerogatives  weie  neither  nnneraus  nor 
great*— vrere  always  at  war  with  one  another^  if  not  summoned  to 
vspel  aoase  foreign,  aggressor.  They  admowledged  so  fanr  faef- 
yoad  that  of  brnte  force :  they  wove  bound  by  no  tie  beyond  that 
of  interest  or  passion.  Not  only  was  die  royal  authority  too  weak 
to  restrain  thmn  fiom  disturbing  die  public- peace,  but  the  ckorols 
potent  as  it  was  afterwufds  to  j^ooom,  had  but  a  feeble  hold  on 
their  oonsci^ices  and  fears^  Though  the  fierce  Goth  jnight  some^ 
tHnea*bend  to  her  entreaties  (and  to  her  honour  be  it  aaid,  dmt 
such  entreaties  were  frequent)  he  would  have  scomed  threats 
vAich  she  had  no  power  to  execute.  Hence  the  collision  of  rival 
views  and  the  daring  enterprises  which  called  forth  into  vehement 
setion  thnee  mental  energies  that  slumber  in  scenes  of  tranquib- 
kty:  hnoee  those  spiri^tiiring  events  which  cast  the  brilliant 
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'tinto.of'  ronuttice  overtbe  siirfiice  of  life  ;<  and  hence  tbat  Ughly- 
wrought  efitliusiasin,  engendered  by  a  •  mind  conoentratiiig  its 
iiuulueB  iU' the  pursuit  of -a  given  object,  which  smiles  at  difficul- 
ties the  most  formidable,  and  shrinks  not  even  from  impossibiU* 
ties.  Sudi  a  state  of  society  tnust  haw  been  adorned  by  popular 
sonp:  deeply  .excited  feeling  urould  not  have  been  expressed  by 
ordmary  language :> it  would  assume  a  new  elevation:  it  would 
«vnip^  itself  in  a  diction  at' oace:  vigorous  and  striking:  it  would 
become. poetry— not  that  poetry  perhaps  which  delighted  in  fer- 
tility of  fancy,  or  in  splendour  of  imagery ;  but  that  which  ex* 
Jiibiled  a  faithful;  animated  picture  of  such  events  as  were  known 
io  every  one  who  listened  to  its  strains*  If  those  strains  have  not 
been  wafted  to  our  ears  on  the  wings  of  time,  it  is  because  they 
have  been  drowned  by  the  more  recent,  more  .lofty,  and  doubtless 
more  thrilling  notes  of  c  the  .heroic  muse,  during  the  chivalrous 
xxmtests  between,  the  followers  of  the  crescent  and  the  cross. 
•  It  was,  indeed,  after  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  that  the  national 
-poetry  -assumed  a  new,,  a  higher,  and,  we  may  add,  a  holier 
character.  Hiis  improvement  was  generated  by  a -new  state  of 
society.*  Other  passions  and  interests  were  brought  into  action; 
and  the  arena  of  contention  began  to  exhibit,  greater  variety  and 
animation.  To  courage  panting  for  distinction;  to  ambition 
grasping  at  honours  and  dignities ;  to  love  yearning  for  the  poa- 
eession  of  its  object^  and  to  revenge  thirsting. for  the  blood  <  of  itn 
victim,  were  added  the  nobler  feelings  of  kindred,  of  country, 
and  of  religion..  Then  patriotism  learned  to  groan  at  the  bondage 
of  relatives,  friends,  countrymen;  and  zeal  to  bum  for  die  de^ 
siroction  of  God's  *  impheable  enemies..  The  addition  of  two 
such  powerful  motives-^the  OAOst. powerful  that  can  actuate  the 
mind  of  man — could  not  fail,  to  produce  effects  at  once  great  and 
wonderful.  They  nerved  the  hero's  grasp,  and  gave  vigour  to  esidk 
mortal  thrust;  they  armed  youth  and  age  in  'the  sacred*  contest^ 
they  inspired  confidence  here  and  hope  hereafter;  they  swelled 
<die  song! of  triumph,  and*  consoled  the  heart  under  defeat;  and 
they  invested  him  who  fell  in  so  holy  a  cause  with  all. the  glory  of 
auntyrdom.  Hence  fiitigues,  dangers  and  death  became  objdcts 
4>f  desire  rather  than  of  aversion,  as  so  many  resistless  daims  «te 
4be  esteem  of  the  bold,  to  the  love  of  the  fair,  and  to  the  especial 
•£urour  of  heaven.  The  union  of  passionsthus  fearfully  enhanced— 
the.  persnasion,  that  cruelty  die  most  revolting  was  no  more  than 
righteous  justice^— at  first  produced  deeds  of  blood  at  which  the 
iieart  sidLens.  But  the  dark  stain  was  soon  washed  out  by- the 
pure  touch  of  humanity :  the  deeply  breathed  curse  of  reven^, 
and  the  loud  yell  of  bigotry,,  were  silenced  by  the  admiration 
4vhioh  the  nobler  qualities  of  our  nature  never  fail  to  inspire  even 
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uiim  moot  mplacable.  Tke  Ckrittiaaii  tottU  aot  beiudct, 
.wtboiU,  eileeai*  the  dauntless  valour,  xhe  vomaBtic  geneiowty, 
and  the  chivalrous,  honoui*  of  the  Moor;  oor  eould  the  Moor 
wstncss  unmoved  the  heroic,  nay  snperhiuiifln  efforta  of  the 
Gfaristiao;  io  defence  of  his  eoutttry  and  her  altars ;  his  deivotic^i 
le  a  cause  which  in  human  eyes  appeared  despesale  and  hbp^ 
less ;  die  bold  defiance  which  a  handful  o£  soea  threw  in  the 
£|ces  of.  a  host;  nor  the  scorn  with  which,  they  ie6is^  ta  sur*- 
render»  or  -to  flee  when  their,  destruotioa  seemed  inevitaUe. 
Dqriag  the  eoatinuance  of  a  truce  or  a.  peace*  .die  two  enemiel 
at  Iei^;th  laid  aside  their  mutual. antipathies,  and  assoeialed 
fieeiy  with,  each  other.  Their  aim  was  now— -not  «4iich  should 
eilnbit  the  greatest  valour,  but  which  should  vanquish  the  other 
in  courtesy  and  magnanimity.  They  fought  at  the  same  tMroay  { 
Aej  met  at  the  san^e  table;  they  shaned^the  same  tent.  M^ho* 
metans  and  Christians  oAsn  foUowed-  the  same  chief  in  pursiiit 
of  the  .common  enemy;  the  same  hero,  whether  Moor  or  Cm*' 
tiiian,  was  often  the  piide  of  both  nations;  fisw  indeed  were 
tke  more  illustfioiis. warriors  of  the  latter  tirho  had  not  ^icquired 
much  of  their  £aane  under  the  ensigns  of  the  prophet;  in 
contests  especially*  where  the  interests  of  fd^^iea  were  not 
■itaUy  concerned,  (and  many  auch  took  place  among  the  no* 
meeottft  independent,  or  at  least  nominfiHy  independent,  aovCM 
re^^Bs  of  the  peainsnla,)  the  heroes  of-both  volunteered  theiv 
senrices  as  hononr  or  inclinatioii  led :  often  was  Moor  banded 
against  Moor,  and  Spaniard  •  against  Spaniard.  Individuaisi  of 
the  oppoMte  creeds  were  frequently  joined  by  the  closest  bends 
of  fri«dship;  nay,  the  Moorish  maiden  had  often  a  Christian 
lover,  and  the  high-bom  Castilian  dame  did  not  always  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  sigfhs  of  the  gallant  and  chivalrous  infidel.  When 
the  trumpet  again  called  into  mortal  strife  the  warriors  of  thw 
fival  nations,  that  strife  no  longer  possessed  its  reckless  charaetOM 
the  battIo*field  became  an- arttM  on  which  both  parties  met,  npt 
only  to  prove  their  courage,  but  to  display  their  generosity,  aodl 
Io  win  the  esteem  of  each  other. 

This  is  not  an  imaginafy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  two  hostile 
nations  daring  the  greater  portion  of  the  seven  hundred  and  se«« 
venty-^evea  years,  which  elapsed  from  the  first  efforts  of  Taricto 
die  flight  of  the  Baby  Kin^  firom  Grenada.  The  courtesy  of  Iho 
old  Spaniards  to  the  eneqiies  of  the  cross  has  greatly  scaadaliaed 
the  orthodox  historians  of  that  nation,  who  seldom  dwell  on  it,  and 
never  even  allode  to  it  without  evident  pain ;  •  most  readily  would 
ih^.  consign  it  to  everlasting  oblivion,  if  it  were  not  too  closely  UH 
tasmoven  with  historic  events  to  reoiain  wholly  unnoticed  .^ 

We  may  safely  affirm,  that  no  odier  country  ever  exhibited  a 
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period  so  frnkful  in  aU  that  can  inspire  the  heroic  BHue,  as  the 
one  we  have  mentioned.  Then  blazed  out  the  mighty  passionr, 
the  flames  of  which  were  constantly  fed  by  a  deeply  excited  ei»- 
thusiasm ;  then  arose  die  strife  of  elements**  die  colliuoo  of  which 
produced  one  universal  tempest ;«-die  lover's  ardour;  the  wai^ 
rior's  quenchless  glow;  the  imperious  clakns  of  hiHiottr*and 
4»f  friendship ;  the  deadly  workings  of  jealousy  and  revenge ;  the 
thirst  for  plunder,  especially  for  the  possession  of  beautinil  cap- 
tives ;  the  fierceness  and  intolerant  zeal  which*  in  spite  of  the  oour* 
lesies  of  chivalry*  would  often  break  out ;  the  shouts  of  triumph ; 
the  lamentations  of  despair.  All  these  would  form  subjects  for 
the  heroic  muse*  and  .would  constitute  the.diief  entertainment  of 
nobles  and  people.  That  verses  recording  the  romantic  admen-* 
tares  and  gallant  achievements  of  the  great  and  the  valiant  were 
sung  by  wandering  minstrels  at  a  very  early  period*  is  indisputa- 
ble* not  only  from  the  uninterrupted  voice  of  tnulition*  but  from 
the  evidence  they  internally  bear  of  other  and  remote  times.  The 
exploits  of  Bernardo  delCarpio*  of  f eroan  Gronsales*  of  the  Cid 
Rodrigo*  and  of  many  other  characters  distinguished  in  Spanish 
histoiy*  vrere  the  theme  of  innumerable  ballads*  which  weie.pro* 
bably  composed  soon  after  the  death  of  those  heroes. 
•  But  historic  personages  were  not  the  only  ones  Aiat  figured  in 
the  ancient  ballads  of  Spain;  there  were  also  the  fabulous  heroes 
of  chivalry*  whose  fame  has  spread  over  most  European  couih 
tries.  The  twelve  peers  of  France*  the  renovnied  Knighto  of 
Ardiur's  Court*  Amadis  de -Gaul*,  the  mad  Orlando*  the  faithful 
Durandarte*  the  fained  Gayferos*  the  Moorish  BravoneU  and 
all  who  have  obtained  any  noted  celebrity  in  chivalric  lore*  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  made  the  subjects  of  romantic  songs 
among  the  imaginative  inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula.  These 
Qomfiositions*  which  are  termed  Mmiuuices  CaAallaretooi,  to  dis^ 
Roguish  them  from  the  Romances  Hutmcos,  are  doubtless  of 
equal  antiquity  with  the  latter*  the  subjects  of  which  are  the 
personages  of  authentic  history.  They  are  indebted  for. their 
versification  only  to  the  Spaniards.  The  personages  to  whoat 
they  relate*  and  the  events  with  which  they  are  filled*  were  known 
at  the  same  time  in  other  countries;  and  from  other  countriee 
they  were  unquestionably  derived.  From  what  common  origtnak^ 
souree  the  scattered  remains  of  this  fabulous  lore  sprung*  it 
would  now  be  vain  to  inquire:  it  is  a  problem*  the  soltttion  of 
which  has  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  the  acute*  and  the  researcbev 
of  the  learned.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the  facility  wid& 
which  they  were  transported  from  kingdom  to  kingdom.  Nei^ 
ther  the  pilgrims  who  journeyed  to  distant  shrines*  and  repaid 
^e  hospitaUty  of  their  hosts  by  legendary  tales*  nor  the  wander* 
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jng  miiutiMs  nrho  lif«d  by  their  trade,  can  be  supporad  to  have 
fonmaed  much  knowledge  of  languages;  tbey  could  scarcely 
have  introduced  •  those  tales  into  other  kingdoms,  though  they 
may  have  gready  assisted  in  dispersii^  them  through  their  .own* 
The  difficvd^  may  be  partially  solved  by  the  assumption — ^not 
.wholly  gnitnitous — that  the  intercourse  between,  foreign  courted 
and  especiidly  between  the  bards  who  accompanied  their  pa* 
trans  to  dioee  courts,  may  have  served  greatly  to  disseminate  the 
same  lore  over  so- wide  'an  extent.  But  perhaps  to  all  these 
causes  nnited,  and  certainly  to.odier  means  of  commnnicataon^ 
which  formerly  existed  among  nations,  must  be  attributed  this 
dmoBt  nhivenial  diffusion  of  chivalric  romance* 

Though  martial  deeds  and  romantic  adventures- were  the  fa* 
WNnite,  they  were  not  the  only  subjects  of  Spanish  song.  That 
aatioo  had  its  troobadours^  whose  occupation  or  enjoyment  it 
was  not  to  encourage  the  brave  to  the  battle  £eld^  but  to  entetv 
taiu  loidW  kmghts  and  gentle  dames,  in  court,  in  hall;  and  in 
bower*  HTfaey  flourished — not  amidst  the  clangor  of  arais,  bnt 
in  the  tranquil  bosom  of  peace*  .This  at  least  is  true,  as  Sf^li^ 
cahle  to  die  hireling  professors  of  the  art ;  but  it  had  others,  who 
weie  above  theordmary  rewards  bestowed  on  the  fonner— H>then 
who  were  'among  the  noblest  in  birth,  and  the  bravest  in  armab 
It  often  happened,  indeed,  that  the-  same  voice  which  londly 
dieered  the  bold  to  the  deadly  fig^t,  ''forgot  ito thunders"  at  the 
ieadve  board,  and  chaunted  the  sweetest  strains  to  die  soft  lute  or 
harp.  So  numerous  in  the  four teendi.  century  were  the  prafetf- 
sois  of  the  GiufA  Cssncta — in  Spain  at  least— rthat  scarcely.' a 
cowtier  or  Imigbt  could. be  found  who  did  not  "  make  verses  to 
his  mistress'  eye-brow."  But  this  was  no  more  than  a  fasiuooBK 
ble  mania,  confined  to  the  great,  and  which  the  people  in  general 
neither  noderslood  nor  regiffded.  It  led  to  abuse ;  it  produced 
ffeninncy ;  and  in  time  became  disreputable :  it  was  considered 
-too  degrading  to  be  lon^r  cherished  by  any  one. who  would  be 
thooght  valiant;  and  was  in  consequence  abandoned  to  the  lowest 
jugglers.  But  though  the  profession  itself  could  never  become 
aaSionalv  nor  exist  long  in  a  country  so  martial,  which  continuaHy 
leflected  the  splendours  elicited  from  the  collision  of  the  Christian 
swonl  and  the. Moorish  scymitar,  it  was  not  without,  its  ;sfaare  of 
iaflaenoe  on  the  popular  taste :  it  \4ras  unquestionably  one  of  the 
earner  that  gave  biithto  a  species  of  poetic  composition,  in  some 
lespecta  distinct  from  the  new  octosyllabic  romance. 

This  new  species  combined  the  narrative  of  the  ancient  bis- 
Isrical  and  romantic  ballads  with  the  more  plaintive  and  amatofy 
Isne  of  the  troubadours.  But  it  did  not  imitate  the  animated 
tnmsitions  and  noble  simplicity,  which  constitute  the  gneat  chann 
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of  th^.  finrmq'^  and  wUdi  ,be«r  tbe  yneh-ing  Btaoip  6f  aniiqtiilf^ 
It  astoned  a  diction  equally  splendid  add  harmonious:  it  fiat 
cwated  and  tben  invested  that  creation  in  a  rich  and  brilliant 
garb.  .  It  presents  us  with  the  adventures  of  the- gallant  and  the 
nirrwhos^  actions  and  conversation  it  envelopes  in  the  maitfle 
of  a  bright^  and  frequently  luxurious  imagination.  It  contains* 
indeed,  less  of  nature  than  of  art-^less  of  real  life  than  of  that 
which  fancy  creates  for  her  own  amusement :  its  personages  ars  ^ 
not  human  beings,  such*  as. we  see.  in  the  worlds  but  such  as 
those  with  whom  the  4ame  power,  peoples  the  boundless  waste 
of  possible  existence. 

These  romances-*-the  same  in  measure  as  the  old  ballads*— 
have  ever  been  considered  by  Spanish  critics  as  the.  best  portion 
of  their  litaratore.    '*  They  contain,"  says  Quintans,  (Foeiims 
Sebeioi  CuitetiamUf  tom«i.p.  81)  "expressions  of  greater  beauty 
ond  energy,  touches  of  greater  delica*^  and  ingenuity,  than  all 
the.  rest  ofi  our.  poetry.    The  Moorish  romanees/ especially,  are 
written  widi  a  vigour  and  sweetness  of  style  that  absolutdyen*- 
«hai|t  41S,    Those  customs,  in  which  valour  and  love  were  so 
•gveeobly  united*  those  Moors  at  .once  so  singular  and  devoted^ 
thoieountcy  at  once  so  beautiful  and  delightful,  those  names  at 
mxcB  so  sonorous. and  melodious — all  contribute  to  give  botk 
novelty  .and  poetio  sfrfendour  to  the.  compositions  in  which  they 
oie  feund«    In  process  of  time*  however,  poeCs  became  tired  of 
iovestinggallantry  in  a  Moorish  habit,  and  they  adopted  the  pos^ 
-toral.    Then  .to  defiances,  cavalcades,  and  devices^  succeeded  the 
.fields,  streams,  flowers,  and  characters  cut  in  the  bark  of  trees  ^ 
Olid  what  by  this  change  was  lost  in  force  was  gained  insweetneos 
•ondjiimplicity."  .... 

.  .  However  much  we  may  feel  disposed  to  agree  with  the  critic 
in  his  observations  on  the-  Mooruk  romances*  we  must  protest 
against  the  praise  which  he  bestows  on  tlie  pastoral.  Of  all  tke 
compositionsin  the  language*  excepting  perhaps  such  as  are  pro^- 
fisssedly  religious  or  didactic*  none  appear  to  as  so  wretchedly 
inanimate — so  lamentably  deficient  in  all  that  can  interest  the 
reader.  The  world  has  had  enough  of  sighing  gales,  of  nmnnur- 
ing  brooks,  and  of  beautifulJandscapes ;  nor  is  it  willing  to  hesu- 
more  of  loving  turtles*  even  though  the  despairing  shef^rd*  eti^ 
vious  of  their  felicity,  should  pelt  them  with  stones.  On  suck 
subjects,  nothing  new  has  been  said  or  written  for  the  last  eigh^ 
teen  hundred  years ;  nor  can  human  ingenuity  discover  an  imaM 
which  has  not  been  repeatedly  used  to  illustrate  rural  life.  In 
fact*  pastoral  poetry  in  Spain*  as  in  most  other  countries*  is  an 
exotic*  which  no  labour  or  talent  could  render  national.  The 
taste  for  it,  which  prevailed  so  generally  fi-om  the  age  of  Lope 
de  Vega*  was  derived  from  Italy ;  and  tbe  minds  over  which  it 
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eierriaed'  any  CDnsideraUe*  iitfltience^  were^  with  a  very  few  ex- ' 
ceptHMis,  eoldy  languid,  lifeless,  and  destitute  of  both  invention' 
and  feeKng.  The  same  censure  might  justly  be  applied  to  the- 
lamr  portion  of  the  Spanish  lyric  poetry. 

The  new  romances  soon  banished  the  yet  lingei'ing  lays  of  the 
troubadours,  and  became  so  popular,  that  they  constituted  the' 
firroarite  amusement,  not  only  of  the  more  exalted  elksses,  but  of. 
the  bmnbler  citizens,  although  the  peasantry  never  lost  their 
attachment  to  the  more  ancient  and  simple  effusions  of  the  eariy* 
aatiomd  muse — the  historical  and  romantic  ballads.  The  former- 
were  song  in  the  streets  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,*BCCoi]^p8nied- 
by  the  sound  of  the  harp  or  £e  guitar.  The  taste  for  them  be- 
came not  merely  a  passion,  but  a  rage,  far  beyond  what  we  of 
tke  DorA  could  ever  have  dreamed.  Of  this  fact  sufficient  evi-^' 
deace  maj  be  collected  both  from  the  early  dramatists  of  Spain, 
and  firom  that  enthusiastic  love  of  song  which,  though  recent  po>» 
littcal  events  have  considerably  cooled  it»  is  still  cherished  by  the* 
Majority  of  the  people. 

Of  die  Spanish  poetry  then^  the  species  we  should  regard  ar 
■ore  peeaUarly  national  is  tlsat  of  the  ttndent  historic  and*  m-' 
maotic  battads,*  as  we  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  betweeil^ 
them  and  those  that  began  to  be  composed  in  the  latter  porti6t»< 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which,  however  good  in  diemselves,'  and 
even  popular,  bear  not  the  same  characteristic  features.  The 
bdlads  that  i^te  to  the  early  heroes  of  Spain  differ  greatly  in 
aanner  from  those  of  which  more  modem  personages  are  the 
sabject.  If  the  former  have  all  the  varied  animation  and  touch- 
ing simplicity  we  have  assigned  to  them,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  have  likewise  the  characteristic  rudeness  of  times  whe» 
grosa  superstition  and  barbaric  fierceness  held  their  iron  sceptre 
over  the  human  mind;  as  bearing  the  impress  of  those  ttmea«. 
they  atrike  us,  with  all  their  roughness,  and  d»titute,  as  they 
iadispotably  are,  of  imagery  and  harmony,  to  be  peculiariy  in^ 
teiesting.  The  latter  have  every  mark  of  an  age  considerably 
■Dproved:  they  exhibit  a  iaste  more  refined,  a  language  more 
poKsbedy  a  versification  more  studied,  an  imagination  more  ex- 
panded and  luxuriant :  they  may  boast  of*  a  fable  more  artfully 
eombtned,  and  mi  elegance  of  which  the  rude  but  strong-minded 
anostrels  of  the  middle  ages  couM  form  no  conception.-  Both 
deBcriptions  of  song  have  thus  their  peculiar  «l vantages;  if  the 
9ot  bas'all  the  simplicity  of  nature,  the  other  has  all  the  grace* 

falness  of  art. 

, _j . ■  • • — . — ■  ■ ".    «■" — I 

*  Hie  mily  «Jbcepii«ii  W  tiie  Pcema  del  Cid,  vtUkk.  is  indeed  us  wUumml,  tUough  pror 
Uilj  not  to  a(^emU  as  tiie  ballads  ^e^  alluded  to.  We  forbear,  however,  to  notice  ii^ 
hitbtt^JxAh  because  U  is  too  long  for  our  present  purpose,  and  because  it  is  compara- 
MljrvclllMKnvntofli^rMder-  ' 
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Mechy  however,  as  we  have  alluded  to  the  comparative  anti- 
quity of  the  Spanish  ballads  and  romances,  we  have  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  era  when  diese  anonymous  effusions  appeared. 
We  have  supposed  that  many  of  them  may  be  referred  to  a  date 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  death  of  the  heroes  whose  actions 
they  relate.  But  all  have  been  so  modernized,  probably  from 
age  to  age,  that  no  internal  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  language 
as  to  the  point  in  question :  yet  from  their  ^tyle,  their  manner* 
their  general  tone,  and  from  a  careful  comparison  of  diem  wiA 
those  of  a  date  confessedly  much  more  modern  in  the  Romancero 
General,  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  supposition  we  have 
hazarded. 

Some  Spahish  writers,  considering  the  prodigious  number  and 
intrinsic  merit  of  these  popular  itongs,  have  not  hesitated  to  claim 
for  their  countrymen  a  decided  superiority  of  innate  poetic  fancy 
over  all  other  modem  nations.  They  would  almost  have  as  be- 
lieve that  the  children  of  the  Peninsula,  like  those  of  a  city  in. 
Khorassan,  mentioned  by  Arabshah,  can  neither  cry  nor  lisp  in 
ordinary  measures  or  tones.  We  may  smite  at  their  harmless  va- 
nity ;  for  had  they  but  taken  the  pains  to  examine  a  little  more 
deeply,  they  would  assuredly  have  paused  before  they  would  have 
suffered  it  thus  to  commit  them.  They  would  have  seen,  that  aa 
man  himself  is  but  the  creature  of  circumstances,  so  his  thou^ts» 
his  disposition,  his  character,  depend  for  their  formation  on  con- 
tingent influences ;  that  any  peculiarity  in  these  must  be  owing 
to  causes  equally  peculiar ;  and  that  Uie  same  relation  exists  in 
nations  as  in  individuals.  They  would  have  seen  that  if  Spa- 
nish intellect  has  been  more  fertile  in  such  productions  than  that 
of  other  countries,  it  is  because  the  propensity  for  them  has  been 
generated,  nurtured  and  matured  by  events  which  no  other 
country  has  witnessed.  To  that  stirring  spirit  of  independence- 
which  raged  first  amidst  the  depths  of  the  Astuiias,  and  afterwards 
on  the  plains  of  Leon  and  Arragon ;  to  that  burning  zeal  for 
religion,  which  dangers,  defeats,  toils,  and  deadi  could  not  extin- 
guish ;  to  that  martial  intrepidity  which  never  shrunk  from  the 
contest  with  foes  not  less  brave,  and  beyond  measure  superior  in 
numbers ;  to  that  extraordinary  excitement  which  a  life  so  divert 
sified  widi  defeat  and  victory,  with  action  and  repoae,  with  dia^ 
appointment  and  hope,  wiAi  sorrow  and  joy,  must  necessarily 
have  produced ;  to  that  intercourse,  whether  of  peace  or  war, 
which  then  subsisted  between  the  contending  nations  ;<  to  the 
ardent  friendships  and  still  more  ardent  antipathies  of  both ;  to  that 
life  of  wild  and  restless  adventure  which  was  the  common  lot  of 
Ae  warriors;  to  that  chivalrous  spirit  which  animated  both  Chris- 
tian and  Moor  on  the  battle-field  and  domestic  hearth :  and  more 
than  all,  to  that  spirit  of  gallantry  which  prompted  .eveiy  one  in 
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tvety  possible  way  to  win  the  favour  of  his  lady-love  ;-rto  all 
these,  and  not  to  any  innaie  superiority  of  fEUicy,  is  Spain  indebted 
for  her  inimitable  ancient  songs.  She  is  not  a  whit  more  imagi- 
native b^  nature  than  some  other  countries;  nay,  we  doubt  if  her 
propensity  to  such  songs  be  so  strong  as  that  of  the  old  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  nations.  And  we  would  observe,  that  16 
the  same  sources  is  she  in  like  manner  indebted  for  that  fondness 
for  romantic  adventures,  for  that  tone  of  chivalrous  feeling,  for  that 
Gothic  mode  of  thinking,  for  those  habits  everywhere  else  ex- 
ploded, for  that  attachment,  in  short,  to  whatever  is  antiquated — 
which  have  long  stamped  her  as  a  nation  at  once  highly  interest- 
ing, and  strangely  peculiar  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 

An  author  who  is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  from 
whom  no  one  will  dissent  but  with  diffidence  in  all  matters  of 
this  kind,  (Dr.  Southey,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Chronicle  of 
die  Cid)«  has  passed  a  censure  on  the  Spanish  heroic  ballads, 
which  has  surprised  us,  in  common  widi  every  admirer  of  that 
branch  of  the  national  literature.  When  he  characterises  them  as 
comparatively  worthless,  and  as  beyond  measure  inferior  to  those 
wind  our  own  country  has  produced,  he  can  scarcely  stand  clear 
of  the  charge  of  being  actuated  by  very  strong  pr^udice.  That 
their  merits  have  been  overrated,  is  possible  enough;  but  that 
tbe^  are  at  all  inferior  to  our  own,  is  an  assertion,  to  say  the  least 
of  It,  startling.  It  should  be  remembered  that  any  comparison 
instituted  between  them  here  is  likely  to  be  to  the  advantage  of 
one  side.  As  Englishmen,  we  must  naturally  feel  a  much  highei' 
degree  of  interest  m  whatever  relate^  to  the  personages  and  events 
of  our  own  history  than  to  those  of  other  nations.  Putting  this 
feeiiog  aside,  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  compo-^ 
sitions  in  question  are  even  superior  to  ours. 

Of  die  estimation  in  which  the  ballads  of  Spain  have  never 
ceased  to  be  held,  not  in  that  country  only,  but  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  civilized  Europe,  no  better  proof  can  be  produced 
than  the  number  of  compilations  of  them,  from  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  Catwionero  General,  in  151 1,  to  the  appearance  of  the 
three  works  at  the  head  of  our  present  article. 

Of  these,  the  first  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  an- 
cient ballads  and  romances.  It  embraces  a  much  M^ider  range: 
tt  exhibits  by  appropriate  extracts  a  comprehensive  view  of  Spa- 
nish poetry  generally,  from  Berceo  to  what  Spaniards  call  the 
Augustan  era  of  their  Uterature— that  is,  from  the  thirteenth  Jo 
the  seventeenth  century,  though,  by  the  way,  we  do  not  see  liow 
pieces  of  so  recent  a  date  can  come  under  the  description  of  An-^ 
tiguas  Bimas.  The  compiler  has  classed  the  subjects  in  each  of 
tte  three  volumes  under  the  heads  of  Rimas  Sacras,  Doctrinales, 
Amoro$a$,  FeUhas,  &c.    In  our  opinion,  he  shows  a  lamentable 
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^an(  of  taste  both  in  his  i^'r||ll^IDellt  and  ie)ectiaiis.  The  reUgjumt 
and  didactic  departments  (which  constitute  the  greater  portion  of 
each  volume)  we  have  already  characterised  as  wretchedly  inani- 
mate. Peculiar  dogmas  of  faith,  inculcated  in  a  style  sometimes* 
it  must  be  owned,  exquisite,  but  in  a  manner  at  once  drowsy  and 
childish;  trite , maxims*  heavily  and  pedantically  enforced, — ^are 
verily  the  worst  pieces  he  could  have  chosen.  Had  he  restricted 
himself  to  the  national  poetry,  and  to  some  of  the  better  lyrics, 
l)is  collection  would  have  been  invaluable.  But  on  the  whole,  \t 
is  not  without  its  attractions;  nor  are  its  contents  wholly  un- 
known to  the  English  reader,  since  it  is  the  source  from  which 
Mr.  Bowring  has  drawn  the  materials  for  some  of  his  interesting 
and  spirited  translations. 

In  thus  expressing  our  honest  opinion  a3  to  die  injudicious 
arrangement  Mr.  Bohl  de  Faber  has  adopted,  and  the  compa- 
rative worthlessness  of  his  religious  and  didactic  selections,  we 
would  npt  have  it  supposed  that  our  censure  is  applicable  to  every 
individual  piece.     On  the  contrary,   a  few  of  them  are  distjn*- 

fiiisfaed  by  great  sweetness  and  simplicity.  Others,  again,,  ar^ 
ighly  interesting,  not  as  poetical  effusions,  but  as  monuments  of 
a  dark  and  credulous  age.  Such  are  the  extracts  from  Berceo, 
lo  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert. 

The  collection  of  Mr.  Depping(No..fi.)  ^^  restricted  to  th^ 
Historic,  Chivalric,  and  Moorish  romances  of, Spain.  Anc} 
«a  the  selection  has  been  made  with  great  judgment,  we  need 
acarcely  ad^  that  it  will  be  found  in  a  high  degree  interesting* 
The  only  fault  we  are  disposed  to  find  with  it  (except,  indeed,  th^ 
extreme  incorrectness  of  the  text^"*)  is  one  not  verv  common  in 
this  book*roaking  age— namely,  its  scantiness,  l^his  circum- 
stance is  the  more  surprising,  when  regard  is  had  to  tl^e  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  materiab  from  which  such  compilations  may  be 
formed.  Neither  is  this  volume  unknown  to  the  English  reader^ 
since  it  is  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Lockhart  is  indebted  for  the  sub- 
jects of  his  beautifully  executed  volume  of  Spanish  ballads, 

Senor  Duran's  publication  (No.3),  which  has  just  reached  this 
country,  contains  all  the  Moorish  romances  which  are  to  bQ 
found  in  the  original  Romancero  of  l6l4.  They  amount  to  208, 
and  include  46  of  the  54  which  are  given  by  Depping,  besides 
nine  or  ten  more  which  the  latter  had  classed  under  other  heads. 
The  typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  respectable,  and  that 

*  In  1825»  one  of  the  Spail^ish  Refugees  repnblisbed  in  London,  in  two  smatl  to- 
himeii,  the  Historical  and  Ctuvalroos  portions  or  Depping's  collection,  under  the  title  oF 
"  Coleceioii  de  los  roas  c^lebics  Boroancei  Antiguot  Sspanolei,  Historicos  j  Cabal- 
leresoos,  pubticada  por  C  B.  Deppiog,  y  ahora  considerableroente  cnmendada  por 
nn  Espanol  Refogiado.'  Tliis  edition  lias  flie  merit  of  being  mucfi  more  correctly  printed 
than  its  prototype,  and  the  JSaitq^haSiVsideitiaMBtiogOeppiiiefs  voitB  iflto  Spanifeb, 
added  seven!  oew  ones  of  hit  own. 
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IS  aD  tbit  CBD  be  Mid  for  it;  for  the"  aCTMgttncttt  is^^deedni^y 
absurd,  and  ^tbe  notes  of  theEditor  amount  only  to  tbnee  or  fobr 
of  the  most  insignificaat  character.  He  proposes  to  reprint  tb^ 
odier  classes  of  the  Romancero  in  a  uniform  size«  should  the 
present  meet  with  enooucagement. 

To  illustrslte  the  view  which  we  bate  taken  of  the  ancient 
national  poetry  of  Spain,  we  purpose,  in  our  remainiii^  s^ace»  to 
direct  the  reader^s  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  striking  pieces. 
Our  netice  will  be  confined  to  such  as  axe  either  wbol^  or  but 
very  imperfectly  known  by  previous  translations  to  persons  unac- 
quainted with  -die  originals.     We  commence  with'  the  historicdL  * 

L  As,  according  to  popular  traditioBi  no  man  ever  exercised 
over  the  destinies  of  bis  country  an  iniwence  so-pecmliar  as  Don 
Koderic,  who  is  often,  but  incorrectly,  designated  the  last  of  tht 
Goths,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should  be  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  popular  Bongs,  and  it  is  matter  of  silrprise 
that  so  few  are  extant  concerning  him.  Either  the  subject  itself 
Has  too  painful  for  patriotic  contemplation,  or  time  has  shown 
lets  partiality  to  them  than  to  others  which  we  mig^t  naturally 
nippoee  much  inferior  in  point  of  interest.  And  of  the  five  or 
fix  which  have  come  down  to  us,  all,  tvith  one  exception,  nre  evi- 
dendy  of  so  improved  a  stamp,  that  we  are  more  inclined  to 
regard  tbem  As  comparatively  new  compositions,  than  as  mo- 
dernized versions  of  more  ancient  ballads.  We  think  they  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  period  earlier  than  the. fifteenth  century. 

The  one  which,  from  internal  evidence,  we  have  thus  exceptedl 
will  be  considered  the  more  interesting  from  its  having  furmshea 
Sir  Walter  Scott  with  the  idea  of  the  fearful  yet  magnificent  scene 
in  bis  "  Vision  of  Don  Roderick'  Of  this  ballad  we  eive  as  literal 
and  dose  a  version  as  possible.  And  we  would  here  remark^ 
once  for  all,  that  in  the  following  translations  we  have  been  stu- 
dious to  avoid  every  thing  like  elegance,  every  thing  that  might 
lemiiNi  ns  of  later  and  more  improved  times.  We  hav^  endea- 
voured to  preserve,  not  merely  die  quaintoesi;,  but  even  the  rude- 
mtu  of  the  originals,  from  a  conviction  that  no  version  could  be 
faithfol,  vriiich  did  not  bear  the  impress  of  both  ^ese  <][ualities.* 

Don  Roderic  opens  the  House  of  Hercuks.f 

*'  The  SpaoUh  monarch,  Don  Rodriso,  Witliin  those  walls  is  toon  assembled       ' 

His  chivalry  to  toumav  calls ;        [roou  A  host  of  sixty  thoosand  spears ; 

To  graee  bU  reign  each  Inight  doth  sum-  And  for  the  martial  pastime  anxious 

Wilhia  Tolecb'a  regal  walls.  £acb  gallant  horseman  then  appears. 

*  We  had  the  intention  of  accompanying  these  versions  with  the  originals,  but  on 
itieujw  bare  sbmdoned  it,  aa  they  woidd  oceopy  too  much  spacer  and  tfaerelbfs 
aaaleat  vntwtihf  with  TefrRing  to  the  soikc^  where  they  may  be  fpuod. . 

t  A^PS^f  Vo.  S,»p*  ^r-Jiph  Loadon.  pdU^  vol.  l  p.  4. 
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But  fiittlili  vattab  pnythat  mooaitb. 
Like  aJl  kn  aocetfori  q(  jore. 

To  add  another  bolt  of  iron 
To  old  Alddes*  dreaded  door. 

No  bolt  woold  fasten  Don  Rodrigo, 
But  bj  bit  lenseless  avarice  led, 

EikIi  navive  lock  lie  broke  asander 
To  see  what  tiewoies  there  were  hid« 

And  now  beliind  that  ancient  door 
These  awful  words  a  tablet  bore : 

*  A  1d»g  art  thou  for  thy  dettruetion, 
'  That  enterut  thit  dreary  gloom, 

'  The  nwnarch  that  thit  kaum  doA  open, 
'  Hit  natke  4>>M  tkaU  torn  comumtP 

A  chest  of  workmanship  foil  costly 
*  Behind  a  lofty  piUar  stood ; 
Within  were  flags  and  banners  many. 
With  figures  strange  to  chill  the  blood. 


Of  Amby  stood  horsemen  liDarfal  j 

Which  halriDs  seemed  in  their  coune. 
And  eke  a  sword  from  each  suspended, 
And  rams  were  there  of  roightjr  force. 
Now  sore  dismayed  IX>n  Roderic  grew. 
Nor  dared  be  mere  those  terrors  View. 
An  ei^le  soon  from  heaven  descended. 
And  soon  by  flames  that  scene  was  ended. 

To  conquer  Afric's  burning  regions, 
A  numerous  band  that  monarch  sent; 

Of  honemen  five  and  twenfrf  thousand-** 
The  whole  a  gallant  armament 

That  Buneroos  band,  so  will'd  Rodrigo* 
Had  brave  Count  Julian  at  their  head. 

Who  in  the  raging  deep  embarked  them 
To  follow  whither  glory  led. 

Of  fair  ships  soon  he  lost  two  hondiiMl, 
Of  galleys  eke  one  hundred  more; 

And  of  his  troops  four  thousand  only 
Ever  lived  to  reach  the  shore/ 


Atnon^  the  early  Spanish  heroes,  no  one,  save  the  ever-nnri* 
valted  Cid,  is  so  famous  in  the  history,  real  or  fabulous,  of  the 
country,  as  Bernardo  del  Carpio.  Accordingly  we  6nd  that  the 
ballads  concerning  him  are  as  numerous  as  his  adventures  are 
singular  and  interesting. 

Bernardo's  origin  is  thus  related.  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  say 
the  chroniclers  and  romancers,  had  a  sister.  Donna  Ximena,  who, 
not  having  received  from  heaven  the  same  precious  gift  as  bim^ 
feelf,  secretly  married  Don  Sancho  Dias»  the  Count  of  Saldanha. 
But  her  pregnancy  soon  revealed  tiie  secret  to  the  king.  Wfae« 
ther  moved  by  dislike  of  his  brother-in-law,  or  incensed  at  the 
clandestine  marriage,  he  compelled  the  infanta  to  take  k-efuge 
in  a  cloister,  imprisoned  the  daring  count  in  the  castle  of  Luna, 
and  carried  their  infant  Bernardo  to  be  educated  nobly  in  the 
Asturian  court,  not  as  the  legitimate  son  of  that  princess,  but  as 
his  own  bastard.  When  the  youn^  prince  arrived  at  mature 
years,  he  learned  the  secret  of  his  birth  from  his  grandmother* 
and  henceforth  he  longed  for  the  deliverance  of  his  father,  who  still 
languished  in  prison.  There  is  extant  a  pathetic  lamentation  of 
the  count,  who  inveighs  with  no  greater  severity  than  justice 
against  the  implacable  king,  and  the  apparent  indifference  of  his 
son.  That  son,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  his  filial  duty:  by 
the  most  signal  and  important  services  he  hoped  to  bend  AI* 
phonso,  and  obtain  the  liberty  of  Don  Sancho.  At  length,  after 
a  splendid  victory  over  the  French  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ron* 
cesvalles,  he  was  permitted  by  the  queen  (for  Alphonso,  like  our 
Edward  the  Confiessor,  had  a  wife)  to  appear  at  court,  on  her 
promising  to  intercede  for  the  unfortunate  count*    There>  bow* 
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efer»  he  had  the  mordfeation  to  wttneM  the  ill  sttcoess  of  her  suit: 
"Queen/'  ^id  the  monarch,  ''trouble  not  thyself  in  vain:  riever 
will  I  release  Don  Sancho, — never  will  1  break '  my  vow/' 
Sorely  was  she  grieved,  but  her  grief  did  not  equal  the  anger  of 
Bernardo.  He  resolved  to  demand  himself  his  father's  liberation^ 
and  if  unsuccessful,  to  effect  it  by  force  of  arms.  He  recapito^ 
lated  his  well-known  services,  as  the  price  of  which  he  solicits  hia 
boon.  "  I  wish  not  to  offend  you,  king,  but  I  must  complain 
that,  while  I  am  fighting  for  you,  my  father  lies  in  prison/'  ''  Be 
silent,  Don  Bernardo  F'  replied  the  other,  '*  and  I  will  do  thine 
asking.  Before  mass  is  said  to-morrow  in  the  church  of  St» 
John  Lateran,  thou  shalt  see  thy  father  free.**  Morning  came, 
and  with  it  the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  promise,  but  Don  Sancho 
bad  no  longer  his  eyes :  they  had  been  pulled  out  by  the  king's 
command.  This  act  of  cruelty  destroyed  the  last  remains  of  loy^ 
alty  in  the  bosom  of  Bernardo:  he  now  bent  all  his  thoughts  to 
levenge.  The  romance  in  which  he  rushes  unbidden  into  the 
king's  presence,  and  taxes  that  monarch  with  cruelty  and  ingra- 
titude, 18  interesting  enough  to  be  laid  entire  before  the  reader. 
From  an  unwillingness  to  multiply  our  translations  in  verse,  we 
gife  the  present  one  in  prose,  which  indeed  is  as  ^ood  a  medium 
for  most  of  these  narrative  ballads  as  any  combmation  of  mea- 
sured numbers  could  he.^Depping,  No.  25,  p.  20.  London 
edit.    Vol.  i.  p.  49.) 

''  With  only  ten  of  his  men,  Bernardo,  with  bat  in  band,  and  all 
meet  reverence,  sooght  the  king  (three  hundred  others  had  be  placed 
outside  the  palace,  and  drawn  up  two  deep.)  '  Now  ill  luck  to  thee, 
tbon  traitorV  said  the  king, '  from  traitorous  parents  art  thou  sprung, 
and  in  treachery  wert  thou  begotten.  So !  thou  hast. driven  Caqno  into 
revolt,  which  thou  hokiest  from  roe  in  fief.  But  be  thou  assured  that 
I  will  have  vengeance.  Nothing  strange  is  it  that  a  traitor  should  beget 
a  traitor:  no  need  bast  tbou  to  seek  excuses,  for  not  a  good  one  canst 
tbou  find.'  Bernardo,  who  listened  to  all,  replied  with  an  angry  look : 
'  Wickedly  hath  some  one  advised  yon,  my  king,  and  wicked  Is  the  tale. 
Well  known  it  is  that  my  father  was  a  good  man  and  true,  and  that  in 
nothing  was  he  behind  your  ancient  race.  And  whoever  saith  that  he 
was  a  traitor,  is  a  liar,  saving  your  royal  person,  who  as  king  must  be 
cxcrated.  But  with  this  vile  name  are  my  services  rewarded  -,  well 
wonld  it  be  if  they  were  better  remembered.  But  it  is  the  wont  of  the 
ungrateful,  my  king,  to  forget  benefits,  that  the  reward  may  be  with- 
held. It  is  meet  that  ye  be  nnt  in  mind  of  one  if  ye  forget  the  rest } 
ye  remember  when  in  the  nerce  battle  of  Romerel  your  horse  was 
sUiD,  and  your  person  in  great  jeopardy ;  did  not  I,  traitor  as  I  am 
called,  lend  you  my  own,  and  free  you  from  the  peril?  For  which  thing 
ye  promised,  with  sweet  words,  to  restore  me  my  father  alive,  and 
witboot  hurt.  Ill  have  ye  fulfilled  your  royal  word  and  promise,  and, 
little  fiaitb  have  ye  as  a  king:  for  well  ye  know  that  through  ycni  be 
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dicdiBprifeoa*  Bnt iMic  I  «lie  mii  ou^l  to  be,  bis  death  sbooM  fs 
wm  ^  iroor  tosk :  end  revenge  it  I  wiQ  in  a  manner  that  shall  trouble 
ypn.f^re,'  '  Seiae  him !  seize  bim !'  coed  the  king, '  my  knights  there« 
|UU:«tbat  unipiioDered  caitiff  who  dotb  thus  iusult  me! — Seize  him  I 
seize  him!'  still  shouted  the  king}  but  no  one  obeyed  $  forallsair 
that  Bernardo  was  wrapping  bis  cloak  round  his  arm,  and  laying  hand 
on  his  sword^  while  he  cried  out ',  'Let  no  man  dare  to  stir  a  foot :  I  am 
Bernardo^  and  my  sword  doth  not  move  even  at  a  king's  bidding.  Well 
do  ye  know  that  it  can  cut,  as  ye  have  felt/  Seeing  tfais  dispute,  the  ten 
approach :  they  lay  band  on  their  weapons — they  loosen  their  cloaks — 
with  great  fury  do  they  take  their  stand  by  Bernardo's  side— and  at  the 
same  time  make  signal  to  those  without,  who  seize  the  gates  of  the  pa* 
laee,  and  shout  *  Uurrab^  for  Bernardo !  death  to  whoever  dotb  offend 
Urn !'  .Tbeir.  resolution  saw  the  king,  wbo^  with  smiling  countenance* 
thus  spake :  '[  What  I  said  to  you  in  jest. as  true  have  je  taken  !*  '  I  do 
take  it  as  jest,  my  king !'  replied  Bernardo,  as  he  left  the  hall>  without 

E'  '  'ng  a  salute.  With  him  retire  the  three  hundred,  in  gay  and 
t  show,  with  ploaks  unloosened,  and  their  shining  arms  displayed. 
Jid  the  king  remain  insulted,  and  thus  was  his  injustice  punished.'^ 

''  Like  a  frank  and  true  knight/'  says  the  romance,  Bernardo 
next  visited  his  father's  grave,  to  whose  shade  be  vowed  ven- 
geance on  King  Alphonso.  He  then  journeyed  to  Grenada,  to. 
epter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Moorish  king,  Muza.  The  re- 
ception which  the  latter  gave  him  is  the  best  illustration  we  could 
offer  of  the  courtesy  that  we  asserted  to  have  existed  between  the 
hostile  nations.  *'  Muza  embraced  him,  abd  said,  '  Although 
thine  enem^,  much  have  I  longed  to  have  thee  for  my  friend; 
and  now,  smce  heaven  hath  heard  my  prayer,  embrace  me  like- 
wise, and  command  me  as  thou  would^t  thy  veriest  menial.  And 
if  at  any  time  thou  find  me  false,  may  heaven  and  all  God's  crea- 
tures m\  me!'  " — {Deppitig,  No.  22,  p.  29- — Lond,  edit*  vol,  i, 
p.  ^7.)  * 

This  is  the  last  of  the  romances  we  have  been  able  to  cousuU 
respecting  this  hero.  The  chronicles  say  that  he  was  defeated 
-by  Alphonso,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  France,  where  he 
ended  his  days.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  preceding 
romance,  as  well  as  of  all  those  which  relate  to  him  generally,  is 
mere  fable.  Some  of  the  best  Spanish  critics,  indeed,  such  as 
P^Uicer,  Mantuano  and  Mondejar,  go  so  far  as  to  deny  his  ex- 
istence; and.  they  found  their  incredulity  on  the  total  silence  of 
.contemporary  writers.  Others  again,  of  equal  eminence,  contend 
that  this  negative  argument  is  of  no  weight,  and  that  this  silence 
18  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation,  from  the  fear  those  writers 
had  of  incurring  the  royal  displeasure  by  dwelling  on  a  subject 

*  1>oii  Sancho  Diai  is  said,  by  tome  accounts,  to  have  died'blind  in'  prison ;  by 
«lfaM»  after  lua  itstoiatioo  to  liberty :  all,  hont/wrt-t^jmc  m  asiigaii^;^  aa  |he  came  of 
bis  deaUi,  bis  cmel  dcpritaiioD  of  sight. 
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ao  dhdkniCe.  lo  .our  ofiihioii  a^  mtioilat  donbi  oait  he;  alitor- 
tmad.  of  bis  aiisteiice,  nos  of  flome  of  his  bmvest  9CtiM8;ibiil^ 
so  oonfiMed  are  the  placesv  and  above  ail  Ihe  dat68^*«*Ae  evento  erf: 
the  leign  of  Aipfaoneo  the  Gret^  who  died  ia  &\0,  b«ng  coiir» 
fouad«l  with  diosa  of  Alphon^o  the  Chaste,  wlio  died  in  84il-^ 
that  to  separate  the  true  from  the  fWbokMis  would  be  a  hopeless 
attempt*- 

The  next  celebrated  hero  of  Spanith  romanoB-r-we  aaeflDi 
the  next  in  order  of  time-T-is  Femaa.  Gonzalez,  first  Count  pf 
Castile,  whose  adventures  are  no  less  extraordinary  than  those^  of, 
Bera^o  del  Ourpio.  For  his  matchless  valour  he  had  beei^. 
]daced  over  the  newly  formed  Counlsbipj  which — a9  its  domauwt. 
YFere  ttoiitiguotla  to  the  Mobrish  states,  aiid  in  coaseqEueftee  ooilH} 
liiiiNilfy  ^poecd  )o  hostile  aggresiions-^^-^wis  to  settle  as  a  biil#af  h  > 
to  all*C/bfi(ftiAtt  S^ain** 

The  ehronh^les  assure  us  that  the  Cduttt  wa^  atf  espeekl^ 
favourite  of  heaven.  On  the  idve  of  hi^  battle  with  Afthnnnofir 
A»D.  959^  he  retired  to  n  hermitage  neiu*  bis  Qamp».  wd  th^re 
passed  some  time  in  prayer*  The  tedbopet  at  length  actosted' 
him*  and  exhorted  him  to  confided^fe,  for  that  God  would  l#r 
suredly  give  his*  handful  ^  tnen  the  Vi<;tory  over  •  the  eoundeiui 
hosts  of  the  enemy.  ThQ  predictioQ  wtt  verified  by  the  4pl0iMlidt 
evekits  of  the  foUowiftg  day:  the  itifideb  beiDg  roirted  trith  g^<M 
slaughter.  Some  time  afterv  ^^  Mime  King  pf  Cordoba  invadell 
his  domains  with  a  atiU  mightier  army«  To  remst  the  approiach- 
mg  torrent,  Gonsales  bad  Miy  15J00O  infaiitry,  and4i30horse^ 
men ;  yet  did  he  resolve  to  hdaard  an  engagement.  He  visited: 
the  same  hermitage,  but  the  holy  Pdayo  h«4.pas8ed  to  a  better 
Ufe.  Equally  disappointed  and  afBicted^  he  entered  the  chepet» 
and  while  praying  on  the  tomb  of  the  anchoret^  he  felt  ao  ^uddeil 
and  anpomalttral  a  confidence,  that  he  aroee,  hasjbencd  to  hi# 
tfoopsv  harangued  them,  promised  thedi  the  victory,  and  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  completely  annihilated  the  formidable  arm^  o£ 
Almansor. 

.  Of  the  numerous  ballads  relating  to  thia  hero,  the  most  inte- 
reating  are  those  which  recount  the  particUlitfs  of  hip  two  escapes 
from  captivity.  The  count  beiug  a  widower,  accepted  the  pror 
posal  made  by  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Navarre^  of  a  marriage, 
with  Donna  Stmcha,  the  sister  of  the  latter — a  pi^oposal,  however, 
in  which  perfidy  had  more  to  do  than  good  faim4  Having  n^ 
leason  to  distrast  the  King  of  Navarre,  he  went  to  Pbrnpeluon, 
attended  by  an  inconsiderable  escort,  to  t-eceive  the  hand  of  the  in-: 
fanta;  but  there  he  was  seized,  and  dosely  confined  in  prisobv 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  visited  by  a  pilgrim  kniglu  from 
Normatidy,  who  aften^^ards  r^Mured  to  Donna  SaBcha,.attdpfe*. 
vailed  on  her  to  attempt  his  escape;  how  shee^ted  hev  puqpeiN^ 
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md -fled' With  him  in  the  dmkness  ofitiight;  bow«  thbugh^niuMiedi 
ited  fettered,  he  yet  ponished  a  revet'end  hunter,  who  would  htve- 
fbfoed  her;  and  how  the  fugitives  at  length  fell  in  with  the  vassal** 
of  the  count,  who  were  marching  to  the  succour  of  their  lord,  may* 
be  seen  in  a  highly  interesting  ballad  in  Mr.  Lockhart's  coUec* 
tion.    Another  ballad  representing  the  consternation  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  on  learning  the  detention  of  their  hero,  and  their  vow  to. 
release  him,  is  not  less  striking. 

'*  All  swore  with  one  accord  that  they  would  never  return  to  Castile 
without  their  lord  the  count.  His  image  carved  in  stone  they  drag  on  a 
sledge,  and  vow  that  if  that  do  not  turn  back,  no-more  will  V^:  whoever 
raove^  one  foot  backwards  shall  be  held  a  traitor — an  agreement  to  which 
all  swore  by  holding  up  ^eir  right  hands.  Having  saluted  ^  hnage^ 
tiiey  htn^  their  banner  from  it,  wad  all  kissed  its  hand,  from  the  babe  to 
the  old  man.  And  like  good  vassals,  as  they  are,  they  march  towarda 
Alanon:  they  leave  Burgos  empty  of  people,  and  the  villages  loond 
about:  only  women  and  children  stay  behind." 

Before,  however,  they  enteral  the  Navarrese  dominions-  they 
meet  their  count  and  his  lady.  **  Whence  come  ye,  my  Castilians  ? 
tell  me,  for  God's  sake!  Why  leave  ye  my  castles  a  prey  to 
Almansor?"  *'  My  lord!**  replied  Nuno  Laynez,  "  we  were  in 
aeareh  of  you,  resolved  either  to  be  taken  or  killed,  or  set  ye  free!" 
All  joyfully  returned  to  face  the  King  of  Cordoba. — {bopping. 
No.  25,  p.  35.— London  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

The  second  imprisottment  of  the  count  was  at  the  instance  of 
Ae  King  of  Leon.  The  countess.  Donna  Sancha,  soon  heard  of 
the  misrortune ;  but  instead  of  wailing,  as  other  women  would 
have  done,  she  set  her  wits  to  work  how  to  release  him  a  second 
time.  Fei^ing  a  pilgrimage  to  Santiago,  in  Galicia,  she  passed 
through  Leon,  and  obtained  the  idng^  permission  to  see  her 
beloved  lord.  With  ^reat  difficulty  she  prevailed  on  him  to 
exchange  garments  with  her,  and  to  escape  by  means  of  the 
horses  which  she  had  prepared  for  him.  The  king,  Don  Saocho,* 
hesitated  some  time  whether  he  should  punish  or  reward  the  arti-* 
iice  of  the  heroine :  at  length,  says  the  chronicler,  remeroberitig 
that  he  was  a  knight  before  he  became  a  king,  he  not  only  re^ 
leased  her,  but  praised  her  constancy  of  affection,  and  honourably 
restored  her  to  her  husband  at  the  court  of  Burgos. 

Much  of  the  history  of  Feman  Gonsalez  is  as  apocryphal  as 
diat  of  Bernardo.  It  is,  however,  indisputable,  that  there  existed 
a  hero  of  that  name,  who  was  the  scourge  of  the  Moors,  and  who 
from  his  victories  acquired  the  name  of  Great.  And,  doubtless, 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  society  in  Spain  during  the  middle 
ages,  we  should  not  hastily  condemn  as  fictions,  events  which 
appear  to  us  improbable  and  romantic.  What  is  probable  and 
natural  in  one  age,  may  seem  the  reverse  in  another.    And  let 
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08 noe fetfgef^ Ihat^ liie  oriyataodaid  by wUch  iIm cuediMity  of 

hiftoric  actions  can  be  meaaored,  is  the  senilis^  the  character  and 
the  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  £ose  actions  aie  reported 
to 'have  passed. 

The  Cid»  Rodrigo  de  Bivar^  will  complete  the  trio  of  iilnstrious 
Spanbh  heroes.  Of  this  wonderfnl  personage  more  than  a  hun* 
dred  p^^ular  baflads  (of  which  almost  all  are  in  Depping's  Col- 
lectioa)  are  extant^  besides  the  metrical  chronicle  wnich  bears 
tus  name.  They  record  the  minutest  details  of  his  life,  from 
his  in^cy  to  his  death  in  Valencia :  nay^  they  acquaint  us  with 
some  astounding  things  whidi  occurred  afterwards.  As,  bow- 
ever,  enough  is  known  of  this  pride  of  Spain,  especially  since 
Dr.  Soutfaey's  publication  of  the  Chronicle  just  mentioned,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  noticing  only  one  of  the  romances 
concerning  him ;  but  that  one  is  not  the  least  interesting.  It  is 
the  Ian  c^  a  series,  which  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  ele- 
venth century;  it  records  a  miracle  whidi  happened  to  a  Jew 
who  dared  to  stretch  forth  an  impious  hand  towards  the  beard  of 
the4e^  Cid.*— (JX^iag,  No.  131,  p«  185,— Loud.  edt^«  vol.  u. 
p.  111.) 

The  GiTs  Corpse  aitd  the  Jew. 


*15iUd  St.  Fteter'i  hdlj  walli 

Snfaftlfii'il  the  eone  rcmain'd 

Of  the  Victor  Cid,  who  never  did 

To  Moor  or  ChriitUn  bend. 

At  Khi^  AJphonso's  word  that  corse 
To' tit  erect  is  madcf: 


Id  knigfadj  gvb  nrray'd. 

Uncover'd  was  that  victor's  face;   , 
Tto  look  was  fix'd  and  grave ; 

And  eke  Ms  beard  so  long^  appeaiM, 
Xast  iwnenoe  OMwe  it  s^^ve. 

Hb  iraaiy  twocd*  Tunm  edl'd. 

It  sbeaihed  at  his  side. 
'  He  doch  bat  dream  t' — might  all  men 

dees, 
•  Ikilt  tantiMa  be  m  hl»  pride  r 

Aad  now  seven  j^ean  are  patt  and  gone, 
Sinoe  be  was  seated  there : 

And  for  this  knight,  in  glory  bright, 
Is  held  a  feast  each  year. 

To  see  that  knight's  itoost  noble  corse, 

flock  an,  wbate'er  bedde ; 
Aad  in  bis  praise,  a  feast  they  niae. 

Without  where  he  doth  biJe. 


Alone  fiwuiirft  duit  noble  mrio,'  *■  * 

No  living  thing  it  near; 
For  all  who  hie  the  dead  to  spy. 

Do  quickly  disappear. 

'Hongst  others  caitae  a  certain  Jew, 
Who  to  himself  thos  spake : — 

«  Is  thb  that  wicfat,  who  in  his  mig|ir, 
'  Erst  made  tte  stoutest  quake  ? 

*  Tis  said,  that  in  his  living  days. 

'  No  man  his  beard  might  touch ; 

*  Bat  now  he's  dead-->his  spirit's  fled— > 

*  « May  I  not  dare  as  much?— 

*  Can  tins  same  grfamnig  Philistiiie ' 

'  Make  me  the  deed  repent? 
'  Now,  Moses,  see,  if  yet  tiiat  he 
*  The  insult  may  reseat !'         « 

Outstretch'd  that  Jew  his  impious  hand. 

To  do  as  he  hod  said; 
When— strange  to  say  1— that  cone  doUi 

1»J 
Its  hand  upon  the  blade,   - 

And  drew  Tisona  forth  a  palm  t — 

The  Jew  he  trembled  soto ! 
With  one  load  yell  be  backward  f<;ll» 

Upon  the  paved  floor. 


*  ^heprefciesion  of  the  Cid's  corpse  on  Iipneback,  completely  armed,  aocordmg  to  his 
dyia^  bininction,  from  Valencia  to  the  Church  of  St.,  Peter  de  Cardona,  and  the  terror 
•Ucb  his  presence  stnick  into  the  Moors,  who  fknded  him  still  alive;  and  precipe 
trntif.  fled  as  the  cofpte  paased  on,  are  probably  known  to  the  reader.  > 


^ 
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Xkat^wldi fellow  lay, 
BAi  tie  IS  found  upon  the  groond, — 
His  wkfl  «re  swoott'd  sway !' 

O'er  his  pale  lace  is  water  pour'd, 

Mlt:  sentCB  to  itcall. 
And  each  doth  vearn  from  him  to  Jeuii, 

What  hap  naght  him  befall. 

'  What  feaif  qI  thing  can  so  have  wrought 
•  On  thee,  thoo  troubled  Jew  ?• 

With  readiMss  doth  he  confess 
Tb»  tnilh  of  all  he  knew. 


To  God  be  praise  decreed. 
That  he  his  own  hath  not  forgot, 

Btttifi  his  grace  hath  freed 
From  that  Jew  roan's  unholy 

The  ever  hotiour'd  dead. 

A  Cbristiao  soon  that  IsnelUe* 

And  soon  a  priest  also, 
Within  St.  Peter's  holy  walh 

God's  nystttrict  doth  show  & 
And  to  the  end  his  days  doth  apewt 

Observant  of  his  vow.** 


II..  The  ^Romances^  CaiaUenscMwe,  w«  think,  even  supenor  m 
altraction  to  those  on  which  we  have  just  dv^lt<  Tb€^  are,  as 
before  observed,  fragments  of  that  cniv»lric  lore  which  onee 
fovmed  the  delightof  most  European  nations,  bnt  the  vestiges  of 
which  hftve  hmg  ceased  lo  be  discernible  in  living  tradilionw 
•  Of  this  class  Dapping  •  presents  us  with  fewer  specimens  than 
wo  had  a  right  to  expect ;  bnt  as  those  few  are,  without  excep- 
tion, interesting^  we  will  not  quarrel  with  him.  Among  them  we 
•have  the  bitter  reproachea  of  the*  Moorish  King,  Marsin,  to  llie 
Prophet  Mahomet,  as  that  king  fled,  sore  and  bleedii9g/lrom 
the  famous  field  of  R6noeva(fes : .  ' 

'*  I  deny  ihee,  Mahomet,  and  it  repenteth  tne  of  all  I  have  done"  f6r 
thee.  Did  I  not  make  thee  a  silver  body, — bands  and  feet  of  the  finest 
marbte?  And  to  honour  thee  the  more,  did  I  not  furnish  thee  with  a 
head  of  gold  ?  A  hoiise,  too,  I  built  for  thee  at  Mecca,  where  thou 
mi^htest  be  adored.  And  did  I  not  devote  to  thy  service  70^000  horse- 
men^ and  my  queen  30,000  more  V'-^iD^ipiBg^  No.  3»  p^25i*r^Lmd. 
edit,  vol  ii.  p.  246.) 

Then  we  have  Rosa  Florida,  who  rgected  the  suit  of  seven 
counts  and  three  dukes  for  the  love  she  bore  to  the  gallant  IHpn* 
tesinos,  and  who  sent  an  offer  of  herself  and  her  seven  oasDiea  to 
the^fauottred  hero.    Then  we  have  Durandarte,  who  thottgh'dis* 
trustful  of  bis  fair  one's  constancy,  was  faithful  to  the  last,  and 
who,  in  dying,  charged  Montesinos  to  convey  his  heart  to  bis 
beloved  Belenna.     Then  we  have  the  damsel  wbdoi  one  of  tbe 
king's  knights  robbed,  and  who,  having  beg§^d  the  loan  of  the 
robber's  knife,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  and  thereby  revenged  the 
death  of  her  parents  aud  brothers,  slain  by  the  same  knight.  Here 
we  read  the  baptism  and  death  of  King  Agrican — there  the 
exploits  of  the  renowned  Gayferos.     Here  we  have  the  Moor 
Bravonel  feasted  by  King   Marsilio,  before  his  departure    for 
France;  his  apostrophe  to  the  waters  of  the  Ebro,  to  bear  hia 
tears  to  his  beloved  Guadalara ;  the  lamentations  of  that  lady^ 
who  in  her  lover's  absence,  weaves  a  web  allegorically  descriptive 
of  her  constancy ;  his  triumphant  return,  and  hb  discovery  of  hia 
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Goadalara  seat^  in  a  Imicoiiy.  Then  wtfhave  Rag^o,  Medoro, 
Angelica,  Orlando,  and  other  well-known  characters  hi  the  chi- 
valry of  the  times; 

The  following  ballad  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  <:lass 
under  consideration.  '  ' 

THE   PALMER.* 


"  From  Meride,  that  pt^  fuir, 

liMed  a  Palmer  good  ; 
And  IS  be  went,  his  feet  were  bare, 

And  eke  his  nails  ran  blood. 

A  habit  Tile  that  Palmer  bore,-- 

If  wofth  ft  groat,  I  lie — 
Bat  nnderaeatb  it  one  be  wore 

Which  might  a  city  bo^ ; 

For  never  king  nor  cmpcrof, 

A  suit  so  rich  had  on.* — 
To  Pads  went  our  tniTelfer, 

That  gay  and  iordly  town; 

He  asketh  not  for  hostelry. 
Nor  auberge  doth  he  name, 

Bat  where  the  palace  proud  might  be    * 
Of  lojal  Gbariemagne. 

Before  the  gate  in  idle  state 

A  porter  is  reclmed ; — 
•  Tell  me,  tliou  knave,  I  do  thee  cravej  - 

'  Where  I  the  kmg  may  find !' 

The  porter  at  the  palace  door 
Look'd  lone  and  wonderins:— 

'  How  c(MD^  It  that  this  pllgnm  poor 
'  ShottlU  wish  to  see  the  king ! ' 

'  l\el]  me,  thoit  porter !'  still  he  cried> 
«  And  cease  thy  staring,  man  i' 

Then  to  the  church'he  niirtbly  Wed 
or  St.  John  Latcran. 


The  mpia  a  eraYc  arclibishop  reads^  . 

A  cardinal  likewise. 
tV»  the  holy  pile  that  pilgrim  speMs, 

To  jom  the  sacrifice. 

That  holy  bailding  entered —     . 

No#  hear  what  he  hath  done  I— 
To  the  Virgin  pure  he  bcuds  his  head, 

Aod  her  Almighty  Son. 

To  tlie  archbishop  eke  he  bends. 

The  cardinal  also : 
God'a  niinister  he  tims  intends 

To  houoor  by  bis  bow. 

lie  bends  biro  to  that  hero  crown'd, 

Who  fiUs  the  lofty  seat : 
lie  ben4»  him  to  the  twelve  around, 

Who  at  one  table  eat. 


But  uuio  tioo  he  bcndeth  nol,~   . 

Now  listen. who  tbcy  werc^ 
The 'one  Orlaf M^  named,  1  wot, 

The  other  Oliver, 
A  nephew  brave  th(»se  heroes  hare, 

In  Moorish  bonds,  I  ween :  .      . 
The  power  is  theirs,  but  neither  stlil 

That  klnsm'an  td  redeem. 

When  this  the  proud  Orlando  saw. 

And  Oliver  the  fierce. 
With  furjr  each  his  sword  did  draw. 

That  Palmer  good  to^  pierce. 

That  Palmer  good  undaunted  $tood,  . 

And  much  qe  scom*d  to  wend  ; 
Hn  ptlgriiB*s  stave  did  stoutly  wave. 

His  body  to  defend. 

Then  loudly  quoth  that  emperor,-^ 
What  quoth  he  shall  be  told,— 

'  Oh  stay  thee,  stay  thee;  OHver! 
'  And  thou,  Orlando,  hold ! 

'  This  Palmer  nmst  a  madman'be, 

'  Or  else  of  royal  blood.' 
His  hand  doth  take  that  monarch  ft«c» 
.  And  question  him  he  would. 

'  9ir  stranger,  I  would  know  of  thee — 
'  Of  falsehood  thou  bewurc!— 

*  When  hast  thou  past  the  rollhig  ser.?— 

'  The  year,-^he  month  decltfel' 

'  '  Sir  king,  'twas  iu  the  month  of  May.-* 
.  *.  ITie  time  I  know  .full  well  !— 
'  Sir  king,  *twas  iu  thfe  nibnth  of  Mny 

•  This  chance  to  me  befel. 

'  As  in  my  f&ther's  garden  I 
,  '  On  the  lone  seashore  play'd^   . 
'  llie  Moors  came  on  me  suddenly 
'  And  to  their  ships  convey'd.  " 

'  They  bore  me  o'er  the  rolling  sea*, 

*  ^d  to  their  princess  led, 

'  Who,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  on  me, 
'  Became  enamoured. 

'  Sir  king,  what  cheer  did  wait  nic  tiifcre, 
'  To  thee  shall  soon  be  said  : 

*  By  day  I  at  her  table  sat,-^ 

'  Bynight  I  shared  her  bed.'     .      -  - 


•  Dipping,  Xi>.  44,  p.  305.-T7L<m4i.  tdit.  Vol.  ii.  p,  354. 
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And  trhat'he  S|Mike  was  tfiis : 
'  St.  Mary !  such  captivity 
'  Would  DO  man  take  amiss  t 


«  My  provost  thenl  iImI  GbUov  Umt  '  * 
'  Unto  the  gaUows-tree  V 

Full  readily  the  provost  strives 

That  FBliDer  bold  to  hang, 
Whd  at  the  gallows'  foot  arrives 

And  loudly  -dolh  banngne. 

*  Now  shame  be  thine,  thon  mnrderona 
'  May  evil  thee  attend !  [king! 

'  That  to  a  death  so  lingerins 

<  Thine  only  son  dost  send !' 

The  queen  hatli  heard  the  culprit's  nuran. 

And  she  hath  come  to  see : 
'  Sir  provost,  let  that  roan  alone ! 

'  No  harm  to  him  may  be. 

'  If  of  a  truth  tliat  comely  youth 

<  Is  mine  own  noble  son, 
'  None  can  it  hide,  for  on  his  side 

'  He  bean  a  perfect  moon.' 

Unto  the  queen  he  soon  is  brouehty 
Who  troubled  is  by  anxious  thought. 

His  habit  vile  they  off  him  tore,— 

If  worth  a  groat,  I  lie ; — 
But  undenieatli  it  one  he  wore,. 

Which  might  a  city  buy. 

His  marked  side  now  all  have  spied. 
The  prince  they  know  full  frell ! 

And  there  is  joy  without  alloy,  • 

Soctr  as  may  uo  roan  teil." 


'  Bat  tell  me,  soolb,  thon  Phliaer  yonlb, 

'  If  I  that  place  might  win.' 
'  Oh  go  not  there,— gw>d  lung,  beware  I 

'  CHi  go  not  there,  good  king  1 

'  ForMerida  is  great  and  strong, 

'  Not  easy  to  lubdoe ; 
'  nifee  hundred  forts  hs  walls  along 

'  Are  wonderful  to  view. 

<  And  of  those  forte,  the  least  I  fear 

'  A  brave  defence  might  make.' 
Then  out  in  scorn  spake  Oliver, — 

In  scorn  Orlando  spake. 

«  Sir  king,  this  Palmer  duth  but  lie ; 

'  He  saith  not  what  is'tnie : 
*  Well  raayst  thou  Merida  defy,— 

*  Its  forte  are  very  few, 
'  Not  ninety  doth  the  place  possess, 

'  And  those  unguarded  are ; 
'  For  neither  chief  nor  soldiers  rest, 
'  To  wage  defensive  war.' 

When  this  was  told,  that  Palmer  bold. 

With  ire  began  to  (Vown ; 
By  fury  craa'd*  bis  fist  he  raised,  , 

And  kuock'd  Orlando  down. 

Then  loud  doth  cry  that  monarch  high-r 
For  full  of  wrath  is  he, — 

.  Among  the  chivalric  balladb^  we  meet,  as  before  observed,  widi 
some  of  our  old  acc^uaintances  of  King  Artfaui's  court.  The  fol- 
lowing very  romantic  one  relates  td  the  renowned  Sir  Lancelot^ 
who  was  unrivalled  by  all  but  his  peerless  son,  the  successful 
hunter  of  the  SangresJ ;  and  who  was  distinguished  not  only  for 
every  knijghtly  accomplisbmept*  but  for  every  knightly  virtue,  ex- 
cept die  injury  he  inflicted  oti  his  royal  patron  by  his  amours  with 
Queen  Guenever, 

SIB  LANCELOT  AND  THE   DEER.* 

*'  Three  children  hnd  the  king  to  wee'p, 

Thfve  chiMfen  jast  bad  he. 
Whom,  in  his  anger,  stern  and  deep, 

He  cursed  recklessly. 

Tbos  one  a  hooted  stag  becomes, 

Andootndog,  alatl 
And  one  a  darkened  paynim  roams 

Who  o*er  the  seas  did  pass. 

*  Deppmgt  No.  45,  p.  S07. — Land,  edit.  Vol.  ii.  p.  S60.  Tlie  first  two  stansas  haVe 
apparently  HCtle  oonnexioii  with  tbos^  which  follow.  Either  they  most  have  belonged 
to  some  otlier  romance,  or  a  chasm  has  been  made  in  the  present  one  by  the  koa  of 
the  connecting  verses.  This  we  think  the  more  prohablc»  as  *'  the  hunted  ttag"  nsay 
be  the  same  with  *'  tlic  mUk-wbite-fbi>ted  deer/' 


As  brave  8ir  Lancelot  onoc  pla^'d 
With  dames  of  high  degree* 

One  lady  raised  ber  voice  and  aaid, 
'  Sir  knight,  attend  to  me! 

'  If  it  should  be  my  destiny,  - 
'  By  happy  stars  ordain'd, 

<  Thy  willing  bride  will  I  ahide 
'  In  wedlock's  bends  retaia'd  t 
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'  Bm  tot  a  BiipiM  gifll  cbim, 
'  The  nilk-whHe-footed  deer/ 

'  Lady !  that  beast  so  known  to  fame, 
'  Soon  will  I  bring  thee  here. 

'  WottM  that  I  knew  what  place  haa  gat' 
'  That  aiilk-whitM-fx>ttd  deer ! ' 

Now  onward  went  Sir  Lancelot, — 
Onward  that  kmght  tans  peer. 

With  hia  his  hontfaig-equipage, 

ffitdogsinleaahbadfae; 
Aod  sooii  he  reach*d  a  hermitage, 

A  hermit  there  to  see. 

'Now God  thee  save!  Ihon  stranger  bravef 

'  Fms  not  loy  open  door. 
'  A  sportsman  thou  to  me  dost  seem, 

'  111  J  bonthig  dogs  before/ 

'  Tefl  me,  I  pray,  thoa  hennit  gray, 

'  Who  first  JO  holy  here, 
'  Where  1  nay  wend,  that  beast  to  find, — 

'1W  oulk- white-footed  deer!' 


'  Thooaeest,  my  •son,  th«  «iigh^  < 

'  My  goest  remain  till  day  ; 
'Soon  sliah  thoa  ween  what  I  have  seen, 

'  And  eke  what  people  say. 

'  Two  hours  before  the  dawn  doth  paft, 
'  Tliat  milk.wbite.footed  deer : 

'  Seve»  lions  and  their  dam,  alas  I 
'  With  that  stnnge  beast  appear. 

'  Dead  on  the  gromd  seven  «o«nls  are 
*  And  many  knights  also.  ffaUhd, 

'  Now  God  thee  sare !  thoa  bnuinr  biwre, 
'  Whithersoe'er  thou  go! 

'  Whoerer  thee  hath  sent  to  see 
'  The  milk-whlte-fooied  deer, 

<  Tbv  life  wcmid  take,  knight  of  the  bkel 
'  As  plainly  doth  appear. 

'  Bo  thine  he  shamf « thou  wwked  dame ! 

'  May  vaage^nce  on  thee  light !  ; 
'  Who  with  such  ioy  didst  here  destroy 

""  *         '    nd  1    ■''**■ " 


'  This  good  and  noble  knight/ ' 

III*  We  give  one  more  specimen  of  the  romantic  ballad, — a 
specimeD,  however,  which  has  with  equal  propriety  been  termed 
Moorish*  We  may  here  remark  that  the  classified tiori  of  Spanish 
romances  is  very  arbitrary;  and  that  many  which  are  arranged 
Older  ope  head  might  with  equal  propriety  be  transferred  to  ftno- 
dier.  This  ballad  will  illustrate  in  a  manner  equally  natural  and 
striking  the  two  predominant  passions  of  a  Moor-^Iove  and 
jealousy;  and  it  will  be  difiScult  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
more  closely  interwoven  with  his  very  being.  It  will  ^Iso  serve 
to  confirm  die  justice  of  tlie  preliihinary  observations  We  made  as 
to  Ibe  character  of  ^  contest  between  the  Moorish  add  Cbristiati 
nations,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  society  which  that  contest  gene* 
rated  and  matured. 

Tke  Mqomk  Kmght  amd 
"  With  Galvan  iu  hia  castio  prond 

Will  Moriana  pUy ; 
And  both  do  name  the  royal  game 

The  time  Id  while  awSj« 

Wlsai^lirtba  Maofthat  game  doih  lose, 

ikcHy'aiviaJahb; 
Bat  whan  the  maid,— ^be'a  orerpoid 

Her  lily  hand  to  kiss. 

Wdl  pleased  at  length  that  fiery  Moor 

Hath  laid  hhn  down  ta-alcep' 
When  soon,  I  ween,  a  knight  is  seen 

Among  those  monntains  steep. 

Hb  eves  in  tears,  his  feet  in  blaod. 

Foil  sorrowful  is  he  1 
Ar  ^acenhigli  tbisknight  doth  sigh, 

Siir  If  oriaon  aiiCr 


Mc.  Chrisiian  Princeu,* 

She  captive  by  the  Moors,  was  led 

The  morning  of  St  John, 
As  pass'd  tlie  hours  while  gatliering  flowers 

That  in  her  garden  shone. 

And  now  her  eyea  the  prinoess  iaise4-^ 
That  knight  she  knows  lull  well! 

With  radiance  shone  the  tean  which  on 
Tlie  Moor's  dark  vimge  fell. 

Up  startath  Galfan  hasdiy. 

Who  ihas  to  say. began  :-^ 
*  Now,  lady  mine  1  what  aileth  thee  ? 

'  Wlio  wrong  to  thee  hath  done? 

'  If  of  a  Moor  thou  dost  complain, 

'  The  rash  offender  dies; 
<  If  of  chy  damsels,  noble  darnel 

'  I  tliem  will  soon  chastise. 


*  Jkpwn^,  No.  44.  p.  381. 
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too  Anmnt  National  Poetry  of  Spain. 

.*  And  if  the  ChristMM  theo  do  harni,  '  That  kiiight,  Sfar  Moor»  full  veil  I  ween, 
'  Mj  wrath  on  them  tball  light:  '  My  own  betroih'd  iv  like' 

'  Mj  gk>ry  is  in  war^s  alarni —  To  niie  his  hand  the  Moor  is  seen, 
'  My  pastime  is  to  fight.  That  princess  sad  to  strike. 

'  The  flinty  rock  ray  couch  doth  claim ;  -  I^is  teeth  which  erst  so  white  did  show, 
'*  I  sleep  with  watchful  eye  l'-^  With  gushing  blood  are  red  ; 

'  Nor  of  thy  brethren  I  complain ;  And  at  his  beck  his  servants  go» 
'  No  Moor  for  me  most  die :  That  lady  to  behead* 


'  Nor  wonid  I  that  mv  maidens  good  And  from  the  place  where  she  roust  die, 

'  Tloooeh  roe  should  suffer  ill,  Her  lover  she  espies ; 

*  Nor  would  I  that  the  Christians'  blood        And  in  her  roorUl  agony. 


'  Again  thy  hands  should  spill.  With  tenderness  she  cries : 

*  But  of  thb  sorrow  now  so  deep*  <  My  death  I  view — a  Christian  true — 

'  The  truth  to  thee  I  vouch ;  '  Till  now  I  ne'er  confessed, 

*  For  know  !  among  these  mountains  steep,     *  That  yon  fair  knight,  my  own  delight, 

'  I  saw  a  knight  approach.  '  Doth  rule  within  my  breast.'  " 

'  For  further  specimens  of  the  Heroic  and  Romantic  Ballads, 
ve  refer  the  reader  to  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Lockhart  and 
Bowring.  Before  we  conctode  our  observations,  however,  we 
will,  in  accordance  with  our  promise,  just  advert  to  Gonsalo 
Berceo,  the  first  known  Castillian  poet,  who  flourished,  we  would 
rather  say  rhymed,  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  tlie  thirteenth 
century. 

Though  legends  of  the  saints,  and  miracles  pretended  to  have 
been  wrought^ at  particular  shrines,  cannot  with  strict  propriety 
be  ranked  amon^  the  ancient  national  poetry  of  Spain,  some  of 
jtheni  are  too  curious  in  themselves,  and  too  remarkable  from  their 
antiquity,  to  be  wholly  overlooked,  especially  as  the  devout 
Spaniard  regards  them  with  ^  faith  little  short  of  that  which  has 
consigned  martyrs  to  the  stake. 

llie  volume  consigned  to  the  labours  of  Berceo  by  Sanchez,  in 
his  Coleccion  de  Poesias  Castellanas  anteriores  at  Sigh  XV., 
contains  some  of  the  most  amusing  legends  we  have  ever  read. 
Here  we  have  the  devil  taunting  the  good  St.  Millan  with  being 
too  fond  of  female  society:  "  Pretty* religion,  Millan!"  says  his 
infernal  majesty,  "  thy  grimaces  end  in  something,  however ! — in 
diverting  thyself  with  pretty  women  both  by  night  and  day!*' 
'*  Thou  liest!"  replied  the  enraged  saint,  who  soon  compelled 
the  deceiver  to  take  to  his  heels.  There  we  have  the  poor  drunken 
monk,  whom  the  devil  attacked  under  three  diifercnt  figures — of 
a  bull,  a  dog,  and  a  lion;  but  whom  the  Virgin  not  only  protected^ 
but  conducted  to  his  own  bed,  and  even  smoothed  his  pillow  for 
him. 

Of  the  twenty-five  iniracles  of  Our  Lady — all  famous  in  their 
way — Mr.  Bohl  de  Faber  has  transferred  six  from  the  work  of 
Sanchex  into  his  own.  We  present  the  reader  with  a  version  of 
one,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  quaint  and  hide  as 
the  original  itself;  how  we  have  succeeded  we  leave  him  to  judge* 
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A  Mirack  of  Our  Lady,* 

"  The  convent  to  St.  Michael  raised,  which  men  the  Temb  da.c^ll^ 
Is  greats  and  by  the  sea  it  is  suiroanded  like  a  wall  j 
And  eke  a  barren  place  is  it«  and  want  doth  oft  betide 
The  holy  brotherhood  who  in  that  bqrial»p]ace  reside. 

Good  odonr  had  that  convent  isle^  as  divers  yet  can  teH, 
For  all  the  monks  that  in  it  dwelt  in  virtue  did  excel : 
Ao  altar  of  the  Virgin  there, — where  all  the  faithful  pray*d,  . 
And  o'er  it  shone  an  image  fair  of  costly  substance  made. 

That  image,  as  is  wont  to  be,  high  on  a  throne  was  placed. 

And  in  the  arms  an  infent  sweet  the  glorious  mother  graced: 

Araund  her  knelt  the  Eastern  kings  to  bear  her  company. 

Us  Heaven's  own  Queen  in  glory  bright,  whom  God  doth  sanctify^ 

That  Queen  so  bright  upon  her  head  a  crown  as  bright  had  she. 
And  o*er  her  face  a  veil  so  rich, — as  rich  as  veil  could  be : 
The  whole  of  .wondrous  workmanship,  and  eke  of  wondrous  pride. 
By  which  the  monks  more  favour  won  than  any  far  apd  wide. 

Before  this  holy  image  hung  a  fan  of  goodly  size^— 

A  motcadero  it  is  called  to  drive  away  the  flies :    . 

Of  peacocks'  feathers  eke  was  it*- of  feathers  long  and  fine,— r 

Which  like  so  many  glorious  stars  to  every,  eye  did  shine. 

One  day, — for  so  our  sins  decreed, — ^the  bolt  of  heaven  did  full; 

And  now  the  church  in  flames  was  wriqyt,  which  blazed  through  ewrp 

wall  J 
Burnt  was  each  book  that  lay  within,  each  hsAy  vest  also. 
And  eke  the  monks  much  trouble  had  to  flee  from  such  a  woe. 

On  fire  were  closet,  altar-front,  beam,  rafter,  roof,  and  tile ) 
On  fire  were  chalice,  candlestick,  and  cruse  for  holy  oil ; 
All,  all,  did  blaze,  from  roof  to  floor,  for  so  did  God  permit. 
As  other  things  permittcth  He  which  in  His  eyes  seem  fit ! 

Yet  though  the  fire  consuming  was,  as  fiercely  it  did  blow. 
Untouched  was  Our  Sweet  Lady's  shrine,  and  her  dear  Infaut  too  -^ 
And  dee  untoucb'd  the  shining  fan  which,  aye,,  did  hapg  before  i 
So  that  to  none  wa3  damage  done  to,  grieve  the  faithful  more. 

UotoQch'd  both  fan  and  image  were,  agam  do  I  declare. 
And  that  to  none  was  damage  dope,  in  value  worth  a  hair; 
Nor  either  did  the  smoke  annoy, — tiiis  of  a  truth  I  know,— r 
Nor  did  it  injure  more  than  me,  the  bishop,  Don  Tello. 

Consumed  was  both  the  holy  pile  and  that  which  it  containM  -, 
Of  asbes  smoking  on  the  ground  a  heap  alone  remain'd : 
But  roand  about  that  shrine  so  bright  no  furious  flames  did  blare ; 
No  mischief  did  the  fire— for  why? — no  mischief  did  it  dare. 

♦  FlyresU  dc  RHI^as  Anlig..  Casiil.  Vol.  ii.  No.  377.  p.  H. 
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This  tttinde,  which  I  have  told,  to  all  did  woDd^roui  aeem* 

That  neither  fire  nor  smoke  could  touch  heaven's  rich  and  holy  Queen ; 

Still  brightly  ihone  i\i€  peacoeWan.---iDore  bdght  than  starry  flam^, 

More  beauteous  did  the  Child  appear,  moce  beauieous  eke  the  Dame. 

Now  blessed  be  aOt  Lady  sweet,  the  lofty  Queen  of  all ! 

As  she  her  holy  shritae  did  save,  from  flames  that  erst  did  fall  3 

So  may  she  all  her  aenraiits  save  from  such  as  never  die. 

And  take  us  to  her  glory  bright,  whic^  shines  above  the  sky !" 

Finally,  we.  wottM  observe,  that  a  history  at  once  comprehensive 
«nd  philo8ophical--^not  of  Spanish  poetry  only,  but— ^f  Spanish 
literature  geaeniUy,  ia/ooe  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in.  tbfii  whale 
field  of  learning.  We  arb  dnost  afraid,  however,  to  say  that  we 
think  the  task  is  beyond  the  capabilities  of  a  native;  and  no 
foreigner  cotild  undertake  it  without  .pveviously  spending- some 
time  in  oonsulting  die  'public  add  private  Ubrariea  of.  Spain,  as 
well' as  the  treaaureaof  her  literatttie  which  have  been  accumii* 
lating  in  this  oountry>  during  tbe  last  fifteen  yeare.  We  have 
understood  tbbt  a  SpaHi^  translation  of  Mr.  Bouterweck's  His- 
tory is  now  in  preparation,  with  additjona  by  a  Spanish  editor. 
We  regret  to  hear  of  any  attempt  to  raise,  a  permanent  supec^ 
structure  xm  so  flimsy  a  foundation;  for  we  will  take  upon  us  to 
say,  that  M.  Bouterweek's  work  is  one  of  the  most  meagre  and 
superficial  that,  ever  were  pot  forth  on  a  subject,  wbicb  til  who 
kipow  any  thing  of  it  must  admit  to  be  one  of  pre-eminent 
interest^ 


Art.  IV. — J.  Den  ^Idtre  Eddu  oversat  og  forklaret,  ved  Finn 

Magnusen.  .  {The  Elder  Edda,  translated  and  elucidated  by 

Finn  Magnusen.)     I  fire  binder.  Bvo.  Kjiibenhavn,  1821-23. 

$.  Edda  Samundar  hine  Fr6da.    Edda  Rythmica  seu  antiquior, 

vulgo  Samundina  dicta,  Pmrs  IIL — Accedit  tocupletissimum 

pristorum  boreidinm  theosophicm  mythol^gia  Lexicon,  Sfc.    (The 

Eddap  of  Saemund  the  Learned.    The  Rythmic  or  elder  Bdda» 

commonly  called  Ssemund's.   Part  III.    To  which  is  added,  a 

most  copious  Lexicon  of  the  theosophical  Mythology  of  the 

oldinhabltantsof  the  North.)*  4to.     Havniae,  1828. 

At  length  the  Amse-Magnaean  Commission  have  completed  their 

task  of  sending  forth  to  tlie  world  the  Edda  of  Sa;mund,  that 

genuine  iind  venerable  repository  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 

Gotho-Germanic  race.     Three  goodly  tomes,  in  quarto,  com* 

IK>^  this  temple  raised  by  the  taste  and  munificence  of  modem 

times,  to  the  gloiy  of  the  Aser,  whom  our  pious  ancestors  held  to 

rule  from  their  lucid  thrones  over  the  destinies  of  the  Northern 

world.  Never  woA,  from  Whatever  ciluse,  proceeded  more  slowly 


from  the  press*  **  Forty  nA  one  jea^,^*  may  we  say,  somewhat 
like  the  Jews  of  old. "  has  this  temple  been  in  building/'  for  from 
die  appeanmce  of  the  first  volume,  tn  17^7»  to  thai  of  the  presents- 
just  duit  space  of  time  has  elapsed*    * 

For  ourselves  the  appearance  of  this  concluding  volume  has 
been  most  oj^rtune.  W  hen  we  gave  an  account  last  year  of  the 
"  Edda-doctnne  and  its  Origin"  of  Finn  Magnusen»  we  promised 
to  take,  some  future  opportunity  of  initiating  our  readeni  in  the 
lbeolo^»  t.  e.  the  history  and  characters  of  the  gods  ot  ancient 
Scaadumvia,  and  we  now  feel  oursdve^a  enabled  to  accompliak 
that  promise  more  completely  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  case;  for  appended  to  the  three  poems,  which  are  ail  that 
lUs  third  part  contains,  is  a  most  copious  Mythological  Lexicon* 
ImmiDg  nearly  three-fourths  of  die  1146  pages  of  whidi  the 
vobnne  consists.*  Every  diii^  to  be  found  in  Eddas  or  Sagas  of 
iM  andoit  North,  in  the  historians,  poets  or  witiquariaas  of 
modem  Scandinavia — every  thing  in  the  literature  of  other  coun- 
tries and -other  languages,  that  can  illustrate  or  explain  the  creed 
ef  lua  SofrthAen,  has  been  collected  in  this  Lexicon,  by  Ftun 
MagDiiaeii,  with  such  extreme,  diligence  and  accttra<^,  that  it 
would  be  the  very  ^cmi  of  presumption,  if  not  of  worse,  in  us  to 
•prctead  to  say  that  we  could  add  any  thing  of  consequence  on 
any  one  subject*  Our  object,  therefore,  being  Jess  lo  display  our 
own  critical  skill,. than  to^call  the  attention  and  awakeu  the  in- 
terest of  our  readers  for  this  neglected  branch  of  knowledge,  we 
shall  only  seek  to  lay  before  them  a  sketch  of  a  Northern  PaiUheony 
taking  our  principal  materials  from  the  Mythological  Lexicon,  and 
iaterspersiag  our  own  occasional  remarks  as  we  proceed ;  for  though 
at  one  with  Mr.  Magnusen  respecting  the  hypothesis  on  .which  he 
founds  his  expositions,  we  are  yet  not  fully  agreed  with  him  con- 
cerning the  correctness  of  several  of  them.  The  subjeoC  being 
moreover  one  with  which  the  generality,  of  readers  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  very  intimately  acquainted,  we  shall  give  our  legends 
at  tolerable  length,  and  we  are  happy  to  inform  those  whose 
eourage  may  have  quailed  at  our  former  article  on  Northern  My- 
tholo^,  that  from  the  nature  of  its  subject  we  expect  the  present 
one  to  prove  of  a  much  lighter  and  mone  readable  description* 
For  as  in  classical  mythology,  the  portion  occupied  with  the  ad- 
vcotuaes  of  the  king  of  gods  and  men,  of  the  laughter-loving 
qneen,  the  l<Mig-haired  Apollo,  and  the  filching  son  of  Maia,  is 
of  a  iar  gayer  nature  and  more  romantic  cast  than  the  mythi-  of 
Onranos,  Uaia,  and  the  Titans,  so,  though  we  cannot  venture 

^Tfic  ftfjniolugical  l^xuoTi  U  published,  and  maybe  had  separately.    See  the 
tiUe  at  leaglit  ki  ovr  List  eC  Nc«r  Baok»  ki  Ifo.  V.,  Ko.  t4i%. 
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to  aesert  tbat  the  adventures  of  Odio,  Thor,  Loki  and  Bakliip« 
will  equal  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Greece,  yet  they  have  a  wild 
charm  of  their  own,  and  we  at  any  rate  expect  that  moat  readers 
will  prefer  them  to  those  of  the  giant  Ymer  and  the  cow. 
Audumbla. 

But  while  thus  bespeaking  the  attention  of  our  readers,  it  be-* 
hovea  us  to  consider  what  sort  of  readers,  and  if  any,  we  are  to 
have.  "  Fit  audience  though  but  few"  i%  we  fear,  all  diat  we 
can  venture  to  lay  claim  to ;  for  these — diese,  we  must  lemember; 
are  the  days  of  Utiuty.  This  is  the  goddess  whose  substantial 
sceptre,  unlike  the  shadowy  ones  of  Zeus  and  Odin,  aways  the 
earCh «  and  directs  its  dea^tinies.  Before  her  golden  image  all 
people,  and  nations,  and  languages,  are  commanded  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  under  penalty  of  being  cast  into  the  midst  of  the 
iMtnnng^  fiery  furnace  of  poverty  and  contempt.  What  claims 
can  mytho^o^  have  on  the  votaries  of  this  great  goddess?  Wbmt 
are  its  productive  or  consumptive  powers  ?  Not  vety  many,  we 
must  allow.  Some  indeed  have  thought  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  population,  at  least  so  thought  Chaerea,  and  so  far  we> 
freely  confess  it  to  be  pernicious.  On  the  head  of  consumpttoa 
we  faody  a  better  case  may  be  made  out  for  it.  There  is  a  vast 
consumption  of  time,  and  thought,  and  patience,  on  the  part  of 
those  w^o  are  devoted  to  it.  Finn  Magnusen  and  Creutzer,  for. 
instance,  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  in  its  service*^ 
and  when  we  contemplate  the  bulky  tomes  to  which  it  gives  birth, 
we  must  conclude  that  it  consumes  no  trifling  quantity  of  paper, 
ink  ^nd  labour,  that  it  even  contributes  to  the  employment  and 
support  of  the  operqtiveSf  and  lends  its  aid  in  the  great  work  of  dis- 
tribution. Dealing  so  largely  as  it  does  in  descriptions  of  fiying^^ 
chariots  and  self-moving  household  furniture,  it  mi^t,  at  tkejir^ 
bhuhf  be  expected  to  supply  some  useful  hints  for  the  perfecting^ 
of  steam  or  kite-rcarriages ;  but  as  unluckily  the  moving  power  is 
either  not  given,  or  is  one  quite  unattainable  by  us,  we  fear  we 
must  resign  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  suggest  any  thing  of  im*: 
portance  to  the  kiting-and-steaming  fraternity.  In  fine,  in  die 
plain,  tangible,  substantial  nature  of  utility,  as  the  term  is  ge- 
nerally understood  by  ourselves  and  our  transatlantic  bretfaram, 
mythology  cannot  honestly  claim  any  considerable  participation, 
^nd  we  therefore  reckon  with  full  assurance,  that  when  a  thorougb- 
brcd  Utilitarian  views  the  inauspicious  heading  of  the  present 
article,  he  will  sagely  shake  his  head  at  human  folly,  and  pa8» 
without  debty  to  £e  next. 

But  tot  capita  tot  census, — there  are  other  people  who  think 
that  eating,  drinking,  and  being  clothed,  are  not  all  that  man  was 
made  for,  who  bav.^  an  idsa  th^t  a  cotton  mill,  hpvcever  mu^l^ 
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it  may  indr^ee  comfort  and  happiness  in  one  quarter,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  ditnriittsh  them  in  another,  viz.  the  (^obr  parish-children^ 
who  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  it ;  that '  the  cheapness  and 
variety  of  silks  and  muslins  may  only  serve  to  augment  the  already 
excessive  vanity,  extravagance  and  folly  of  our  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, that  chemistry  has  taught  to  adulterate  almost  every  thing  we 
eat  and  drink,  &c.  8cc.  Among  the  whimsical  notions  entertained 
by  this  sort  of  people,  is  one,  that  the  study  and  culture  of  the 
dima  Mnsarum,  the  elegant  compositions  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  cootribnte  not  a  little  to  strengthen,  refine  and  polish  the 
hunan  mitid,  to  stoi«  it  with  sublime  and  beautiful  imagery,  fo 
ftirnisfait  with  noble,  gay  or  pathetic  sentiments,  to  supply  it  with 
select  and  apposite  expressions,  to  fit  its  owner  for  shining  ih  the 
oooncil  or  the  senate,  commanding  attention  at  the  bar  or  fVom' 
the  pulpit;  adorning  and  instructing  the  circle  of  social  Hfe.' 
Tbese  people  hold  that*  for  clearly  understanding  and  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  classics,  a  just  and  competent  knowledge  of 
the  system  of  mythology  contained  in  them  is  absolutely  necessary ,- 
and  tiiey  even*  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
varioas  systems  of  superstition  that  have  prevailed,  and-  do  still- 
prevail  in  the  world,  will  raise  our  ideas  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
its  great  Author  and  Ruler,  by  showing  that  he  has  not  left  the* 
beaidieD  in  such'  utter  darkness  as  a  superficial  glance  might  lead. 
OS  to  apfprehend,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  fair  comparison,  exalt  biifr 
coMoeption  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful,  pure  and  elevating  system 
His  goodness  has  bestowed  upon  oui'  more  favoured  selves.  They 
esteem,  too,  the  knowledge  of  man  in  his  individual  and  social' 
state  a  m&tter  of  some  impOrtende,  and  deem  that  this  knowledge' 
ca9*oaly  be  adequately  obtained,  by  viewing  him  under  different 
aspects^  in  different  degrees  of  social  culture  and  climatial  ih- 
floenoe.  •  Among  the  phenomena  he  thus  presents  none  is  more- 
striking  than  his  mythology;  his  mode  of  accounting  for  celestial' 
and  terrestrial  effects  and  appearances;  and  a  knowledge  of  it 
will  greatly  contribute  to  aid  us  in  our  researches  into  the  cha- 
racter of  nations  and  races.  Many  apparently  absUrd  practices 
and  observances  will  find  an  adequate  solution ;  we  shall  be  able' 
to  ass^n  what  is  original  and  what  adventitious.  By  viewing  the 
oldest  monuments  of  a  race,  we  may  discover  bow  far  it  has  been 
affected  by  time  or  the  contact  of  another  race,  and  what  are  its 
capacities  for  progression  and  improvement.  In  this  process,  it 
is  thoQght,  many  and  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  man 
vill  be  discovered. 

These  and  many  other  reasons  may  be  given  to  show  why 
mythology  ought  to  be  studied ;  a  very  simple  and  obvious  re- 
flection will  sufiice  to  show  why  it  toill  be  studied.    There  is,  we 
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apprehend,  a  mental  as.well  as  a  corporeal  hunger;  tfiere  »  a 
Law  of  our  nature  which,  l^ads  us  from  effect  to  causey  vbidi 
prompts  us  to  seek  regulari^  amidst  confusion*  So  long,  them- 
tpre,  as  the  gigantic  monuments  of  £Uom  and  Salsette  eubaisli 
as  the  contents  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins  bold  forth 
to  view  their  populous  heaven;  so  long  as  Egypt's  tem|rfes« 
pyramids  and  obelisks  rise  above  her  watery  pbin»  wUle  the 
verses  of  Homer  and  the  other  bards  of  Hellas  and  Lattiim  form 
-;— and  long  may  they  continue  so  to  do— the  delight  of  cultured 
tuitions,  and,  while  those  of  the  ancient  Scalds  of  Scandinavia, 
now  consigned  to  the  safe  custody  of  the  press,  awake  the  sons 
<^tlie  North  to  the  deeds  and  the  thoughts  of  their  fathers-^HM^ 
long  wiJI  the  apparently  irregular  and  discordant  systema  of  mj^ 
thology  they  present  excite  curiosity ;  so  long  will  works  expla^ 
nAtory  of  them  find  readers.  The  number  of  these  will  vary 
acconling  to  circumstances,  but  the  desire  of  informaCioD  wUl  ever 
subsist,  Uie  current  though  choked  for  a  time  will  bunt  away  with 
renewed  force. 

.  "  Mythology,"  says  Malte  Brun,*  ''  is,  in  the  eyes  of  our 
iovans,  a  puerile  pursuit,  which  should  be  left  to  little  chiklfen» 
and  on  which  any  mistress  of  a  boarding  school  can  write  tnm* 
tises.    Poor  $avan$  !  if  a  ray  of  genius  had  shone  on  your  ^radle^ 
you  would  compose  on  the  subject  of  mythol<^a  work. profound 
as  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  pleasmg  as  Telemackm:  nature  would 
become  animated  beneath  your  pencils ;  all  the  ideas  and  all  tke 
feelings  of  man  would  take  a  form,  life  and  colours ;  beauty  and 
valour,  genius  and  wisdom,  the  formidable  destiny  itself  would 
present  themselves  to  your  eyes  as  so  many  divinities ;  the  aea^ 
the  land  and  the  Waters  would  be  peopled  with  feeling  and-  ptor 
pitious  beings;  the  myrtle  would  sigh  with  love,  and  the  vine 
tremble  with  ioy.    These  fables,  more  immortal  than  scientific 
aystemS)  are  tne  touching  expression  of  the  perception  oiir  soul 
has  of  an  order  of  things  superior  to  matter." 
.  For  our  own  parts,  though  no  more  sincere  worshippers  of 
physical  science  and  political  economy  exist,  we  fly  almost  in- 
stinctively from  the  idea  of  a  "  drab-coloured  worid,''  and  delight 
occasionally  to  cast  over  it  the  gay  tints  of  imagination^  mid  to 
people  its  vast  regions  with  the  awful  or  beautiful  foraw  of  ttie 
ancient  Asgard  or  Olympus.     Even  the  disappearance  of  .the 
fairies  is  perhaps  a  subject  of  regre^  it  has  deprived  rustic  Kfe  oC 
one — jind  that  a  harmless  one — of  its  gayest  features.  .  Hut  it  ia 
time  for  us  to  give  over  preluding,  and  to  proceed  to  our  aooouat 
of  the  Scandinavian  Olympus. 

•  MMltmses,  tom.  iU.  p.  ftf4. 


*  Boetiy  is  fhe  graiid  pf^servei  of  the  relipous  doCiods  and 
(togmas  of  ancient  nations.  Destroy  the  verses  ^f  the  Hellenic 
banls  and  their  Latian  copyistSi,  and  where  would  be  the  ancient 
nelkdon  of  Greece  ?  So,  long  ere  Scandinavia  knew  tught  of  Roine^ 
or  Roqie  of  Scandinavia^  the  mountains  and  forests  of-  the  North 
rescMpnded  ta  the  sacred  hjmns,  which,  chaunted  at  solemn  festi* 
vals,  revealed  to  the  blue-eyed  Goths  the  history  of  their  godsji 
fioosed  tbem  to  lofty  thoughts  and  virtuous  deeds,  by  splendid 
picture  of  the  glories  of  Valball,  Ving61fji  and  Gimle,  and  deterred 
them  from  low-souled  projects,  vice  and  cowardice,  by  ttmllinff 
descriptions  <^  the  frost  and  the  venom-spitting  snakes  of  Ns^strond* 
The  strain^  were  sometimes  perhaps  cut  in  runes  on  wood,  but 
their  fiope^t  abode  was  in  the  tafa|lets  of  the  memoi^*  Numerpus 
Scalds  repeated  and  added,  to  them,  and  the  Scandinavian  Carpu$ 
Poeiarum  migbt  vie  in  number  and  quantity  of  production  with 
that  9I  almost  wy  other  region. 

At  length  Christianity  and  the  Roman  letters  penetrated  to  the 
North;  the  priests  and  converts  naturally  sought  to  disparage  the 
old  religion;  the  gods  indeed  luckily  escaped  being  changed  into 
devils,  the  new  teachers  being  satisfied  with  declaring  them  to 
h«ve  been  men  who.  in^piously  arrogated  to  themselves  the  bo- 
n^uis^  divinity.  No  faithful  votary  of  Christ,  and  the  saints 
caiild  therefore,  with  any  consistency,  any  longer  channt.the  death 
of  ihegood  and  amiable  Baldur,  the  combats  of  Thor  with  die 
ginnts  of  Utgard,  th^  wooing  of  Gerda  by  Frey,  or  the  "  quips 
and  cranks"  of  Loki*  The  Scaldic  verses  were  therefore  fast 
falling  mto  oblivion,  when  in  the  eleventh  century,  an. Icelander 
named  Sasmund  {hlandki  Saemundar),  and  styled  for  his  various 
knowledge  Min  Fr6de,  or  the  learned,  made  a  collection  of  them. 
Ssmund,  when  we  consider,  the  times  he  lived  in,  (be  was  born  in 
M^  5^  $or  7^  within  half  a  centui;y  after  the  establishment  of 
Qiristiaftity  in  Jceland«)  was  rather. an  extraordinary  character* 
He  left  Iceland  when  very  y^ngj  studio  in  France  and  Ger>* 
nanny,  md  is, even. said  to  have  visited  Rome.  His  relative,  John 
OgOHiadson,  afterwards  a  bishop  and  a  saint,  met  him  when  on  a 
jonniey  to  Rome,  and  persus^ed  him. to  return  with  him  to  Ice*- 
land.  The  young  scholar  complied  with  his  desire,  took  up 
his  abode  on  his  pi^ernal  hind^  of  Odde,  in  the  south  of  Iceland, 
entered  into  bcd^;  lorders,  a^d.  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the 
iaslmction  of  youth% .  Qia  g^od  ta^te.  led  him  to  direct  some  of 
bis  attention  to  ^  angient  thepsopbic  and.  roinantic  poetry  of  the 
Noslb ;  tb]s,'Combined  with  bis  extensive  knowledge^  gained  him 
from  his  c<mteiiiporaries  the  character  of  a  wi2ard,  though  it  was 
allowed  that  be  only  doalt  in  white  magic,  and,  like  Michael^ 
Scott,  he  still  retains  that  reputation  with  the  vulgar  of  Iceland. 
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It  shewed  a  spirit  beyond  his  a^e  in  Saemund — a  priest  and  a 
sincere  Christian — to  find  delight  in  the  history  of  the  gods  of  his 
fathers.  He  made  a  collection  of  sacred  and  romantic  poems, 
which  he  eithef  copied  from  older  manuscripts,  or  which  is  more 
probable,  took  down  from  oral  recitation,  and  supplied  them 
with  prose  introductions  and  connective  pieces.  They  form  what 
is  called  the  Elder  orS«mund's  Edda. 

When  tbe  Roman  characters  and  paper  and  parchment  were 
imported  into  the  North,  it  unfortunately  became  the  practice  to 
turn  the  old  poems  into  prose,  occasionally  retaining  some  of  the 
verses* of  the  original,  just  as  we  Reviewers  analyse  a  poem. 
The  Hervarar  Saga  was  evidently  formed  in  this  manner;  for 
in  several  places,  particularly  in  die  grand  and  awful  scene  of 
Hervar,  'at  the  tomb  of  her  father  Angantyr,  the  verses  are  re- 
tained. Such  is  also,  beyond  doubt,  the  case  v/ith  the  Frithiof 
Saga,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  verse,  and  which  has  been  mo-* 
dernized  with  such  exquisite  taste,  skill  and  poetic  power,  by  the 
excellent  bishop  of  Wexia,  that  the  names  of  Frithiof,  Ingeborg 
and  Tegn^r  will  live  as  long  as  the  noble  language  in  which  the 
lays  of  the  Christian  poet  celebrate  the  loves  of  the  heathen  youth 
and  maid.  The  Vohunga  Saga  has  been  formed  from  several  <^ 
the  poems  of  Ssemund's  Edda,  united  with  many  oflieca  long 
since  lost.  In  this  manner  the  Younger,  or  Snorro's  Edda,  also 
was  formed,  which  is  a  history  of  the  gods  in  simple  prose,  with 
fragments  of  lost  or  extant  poems  interspersed  as  authorities. 
This  work  has  been,  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason,  ascribed 
to  Snorro  Sturleson,  a  judge,  a  historian,  and  a  poet  of  tbe 
thirteenth  century. 

But  besides  the  Eddas  and  romantic  Sagas,  the  regular  hi8-« 
tories,  such  as  the  Heimskringla  of  Snorro,  and  the  History  of 
Denmark  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  supply  many  mythic  legends ; 
for  by  some  chance  or  other  it  became  an  established  article  of 
belief,  that  the  gods  of  Scandinavia  were  mere  men,  who,  flying 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  came  to  the  North,  and  by  theiB 
superior  knowledge  succeeded  in  persuading  the  simple  people  to. 
worship  them  after  death.  It  is  really  almost  ludicrous  to  see. 
how  gravely  Saxo,  and  more  especially  Snorro,  rationalize  all  the 
old  legends,  and  apply  to  men  and  to  particular  spots  of  earth 
legends,  many  of  which  fortunately  exist  in  Ssmund  »  Edda,  and 
may  be  proved  to  be  physical  mythi.  Mr.  M agnusen,  in  common 
with  nearly  all  the  Northern  critics,  seems  to  regard  it  as  an  indis* 
putable  fact,  that  the  Goths  came  to  Scandinavia  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Euxine,  and  that  the  memory  of  that  event  was 
preserved  by  tradition ;  and  farther,  that  places  named  -after  the 
various-  nations  and  regions  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  may 
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beaooght  and  fovnd  abp«t  the  Euxise  aa|c^  the  Caucfsuft.  To 
prove  this,  Mr.  Magnqsen  falls  into  his  usually  besetting  sin  of 
etjmolo^y-bunting,  such  as  finding  Asgard  in  Casbgar,  and  other 
e()iially  improbable  agreements.  Now,  though  very  far  from  de- 
njii^  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Goths — a  fact  which  we  rather 
look  on  as  proved  by  the  affinity  of  their  language  with  the  Per- 
sianaodthe  Sanscrit — ^yet  we  do  greatly  doubt  the  fact  of  tradition 
having  retained  the  memory  of  \\,  and  are  disposed  to  fancy  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  Northern  deities  being  collectively  named 
Aser,  and  that  of  the  Goths,  when  they  bore  down  on  the  Roman 
empire,  having  shap^  their  course  for  the  Eiixine^  were  f he  main 
foundations  of  Snorro's.  theory,  which  therefore  is  not  entitled  to 
tbe  general  assent  it  has  met  with.  This  influence  of  names  in 
suggesting  theories  is  much  greater  than  most  people  suppose ;  it 
was  possibly  the  resemblance  of  Brutus  and  Britain  that  sug- 
gested tbe  "  tale  of  Troy  divine,"  to  the  fablers  whom  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  followed.  As  a  descent  from  Troy  was  quite  the 
rage  in  the  middle  ages,  the  casual  likeness  of  Ida-vbllri  Frigga, 
aiid  Thor,  to  Ida,  Phrygia,  and  Tros,  enabled  tbe  authpr  of  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  Younger  Edda  to  prove  that  Asgard 
waslroy,  and  that  therefore  the  Septentrionalians  were  of  as 
idgh  lineage  as  the  Romans,  Franks,  or  Britons. 

Agreeing  with  Mr.  Magnusen  in  rejecting  in  toto  the  Euhe- 
meiian  theory,  and  holding  fast  to  that  of  the  Scandinavian  gods 
having  been  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  physical  powers  or 
objects,  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  them. 

The  mythology  of  a  nation  is  inseparably  connected  with  its 
geography  and  astronomy,  or  its  ideas  of  earth  and  heaven ;  and 
to  understand  it  fully,  we  must  keep  the  latter  constantly  in  view. 
They  are  all  alike  liable  to  change ;  and  as  a  people's  notions  on 
the  latter  subjects  vary,  so  will  their  mythology.     They  are  like 
a  curve  and  its  co-ordinate  lines.     Thus,  when  studying  the  my- 
thology of  Homer,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  his  time  the 
earth  was  regarded  as  flat  and  circular,  with  the  Mediterranean 
in  its  centre,  communicating  by  one  or  more  inlets  with  the  ocean- 
stream,  which  flowed  round  the  land;  that  the  farther  bank  of  this 
^eat  river  was  a  dark  dismal  region,  the  abode  of  the  Cimmerians 
and  of  the  dead,  M'hich  the  cheering  beams  of  the  rising  or  th^e 
i»ettirig  sun  never  illumined,  as  the  sun^god  checked  his  luminous 
course  on  tbe  verge  of  the  verdant  earth ;  that  the  heaven  was 
bolid,  and  formed  of  real  or  metaphorical  brass,  resting  on  lofty 
mountain  pillars,  with  a  door  opening  over  Hellas  through  which 
the  gods  ascended  and  descended  in  their  visits  to  earth,  and  with, 
perhaps — for  this  poiut  is  not  quite,  clear — two  otlier  doors  cast 
and  west,  through  which  the  sun  rose  from  and  sank  into  ocean. 


lYii?  by  the  why,  i»  flte^me  briginil  OfympttB^-^d  ihouMiir; 
fdi'^ils-.coticavity  on  Hktf*  mdt  (b%artl^  us  supposes  convexity  oil 
the  upper  siele^  inhabited  by  the  gods^^-^whose  name  ^as  aftei^ 
vmAs  transferred  id  ^«  ^essa^ian  hill.  Every  morning  Eoft 
on  her  white  hdriK!  ro^  and  careered  Klong  the  celestial  r6ail'be^ 
fere  ffelios,  wboise  fout^horsed  chat4ot  rolled  along  her  path. 
In  the  evening  the  whdle  party  was  heceivcd  into  -n  cup-  or-boaf, 
which  swam  with  them  round  the  northern  part  of  the  earthy  and 
brought  them  np  in  time  to  the  starting-post  in  the  east.  The 
gods,  and  all  the  animals  pertaining  to  them,  could  journey  along 
air,  earth,  of  water,  thanks,  according  to  Voss,  to  Hephaistos, 
who  shod' Aetn  srlt  with  itutomatic  brass.*  Beneath  the  disk  of 
earth,  but  at  an  immense  depth,  lay  Tartarus,  the  abode  of  the 
Til^s  conquercfd  by  the  -gods. 

'  Such  wis  the  first  siniple  system  of  Greece.    That  of  Scandb- 
navia  is  not  unlike  it,  but  is'  more  {ihilosopfaicftl ;  and  if-  we  had 
^fifikient  records  of  it  remaining,  would  probably  prove  quite  as 
l>eauttfur.    Accorditig  to  it  the  earth  is*  round  and  flat,  encom- 
passed by  a  great  stream,  answering  to  the  ocean-stream  of  the 
Greeks,  in  which  (for  the  Scandinavians  would  have  a  cause  for 
every  thing)  lay  the  huge  Yormungandaf  (earthly  monster)  or 
Midgardsormr  {earth's  serpent),  with  his  body  all  round  the  eailb, 
and  his  tail  in  his  ]iiloUtb,and  whose  motions  produced  all  those  oif 
the  sea.    This  great  stream  was  botinded  on  the  outer  side  by 
Utgard,  ihhabited  by  the  Yotunn  or  giatits,  resembling  the  Greet 
Titans.    Thie  hiH,  or  heaven,  or  As^ard,  rested  on  four  piflartf,  • 
placed  north;  south,  east,  and  West;  Uie  bHdge  Bif-rost, or  Rain- 
bow,' led  to  it  from  earth ;  along  it  was  the  path  of  the  gods,  and 
^on  fts  sloping  arch  the  souls  of  the  departed  brave  gallop^ed 
their  celestial  steeds  to  the  joys  of  Valhall.    This  last  place  was 
the  common  abode  of  the'  Aser  (gods),  Asynier  (goddesses),  and 
Einheriar  f warriors);  it  occupied  the  zenith  or  the  centre  of  As- 
gard ;  it  gleams  with  gold,  is  roofed  with  shields,  its  seats  are 
strewn  with  corslets;  twelve  other  abodes  (the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
as  Mr.  Magnusen  justly  thinks)  are  to  be  found  in  Asgard,  each 
under  its  presiding  god  or  goddess,  such  as  Alf  heim,  Mihich  the 
gods  gave  to  Freyr  (the  sun-god),  the  day  he  cut  his  first  teeth  ; 
V aleskjalf,  the  silver-roofed  dwelling  of  Vala,  the  god  of  spring, 
a  valiant  warrior  armed  with  golden  arrows ;  Socquebaek,  over 
which  billows  rush  and  roar,  and  where  Odin  drinks  witli  its  wise 
mistress.  Saga,  every  day  out  of  golden  cups ;  Gladsheim,  the 
abode  of  joy,  the  entrance  for  the  Einheriar  to  Valhall;  Breida- 
blik,  (wiae-shirnhg)  the  blissful  dwelling  of  the  good  and  pious 
Baldur,  whose  unhappy  fate  we   shall    soon  have  to  deplore; 
Riminsbjorg,  {Heavtn^t  castle)  where  Heimdall,  the  presiding 


0iA«£<Mmii0diten|ito^aito  8l>  bb  owi  wd  **  dfinbi  the  goNBfl 
QiaadU"  Neaier  to.€«rth,aa  U  would  afipaac,  than  these  <^eta- 
tkd  abodes  but  itill  in^agard,  waa  Ving^lf.  or  V iodg^if  iFriofd 
or-fomJ.  d^oinier)  .ruled  over  by.Frigga^  the  virUiQMs  spouae  of 
Odoib  the  Jftno^of  the  Norths  where  the  £iiiheriar  met  aod  weoe 
re«mited  to4heir  earthly  Jovfitit.now  JtiecQine.  celestial  Valfcyrier;  ap 
FfitbiQf»  inhia  laptures^  aasuna  Ingeborg  that 

"  In  Vingdlf  8  ball  he'd  make  wflh  dancing  * 
Hia  pallid  Hly  (Ingtbofg)  rosy-red/'  •     . 

Aagaid  we  thmk,  we  ma^  boldly  aay.  is.  at.  laaat  equal  tp 
Olympaa.io  beauty.  Over  itextandtbQbjd^bt  ethereal  xegmp 
of  Muapel  and  Alfheim;  beneath  it  the  air  is  iobahited.by.tfa^ 
Vaiier»  or  air-apirtta;  and  in  Thnidvaiig»  or  Thcadheim*  a  region 
of  the  air,  lies  BilakirMV*  the  palace  of  Thor»  the  god  of  tbuiuier. 
Below  the  dearth  ^re  ihe  aUxles  of  the  Dwarfs  and  Black.  Alia, 
whi<;h  we»in.oppoaition  to  Mt.  Magnuaetu  agaee  with. the  author 
of  the  "  Fairy  Mythology/'  in  regarding  as.  d^tini;t  specjes;  and 
to  his  work  we  must  refer  for  all  particulars, and  legends  re- 
lating to  them  and  their  descendants,  the  fairies. 

It  IS  a  pleamg  feature  ia  the  Northern  mythology/ that  it  i^ 
completiriy  free  from  the  wantonness  and  indelicacy  that  charae- 
tense  ao  many  of  the  Grreeian  legends.  Religion  always  takfes  its 
tSDctiiie  from  the  manners  of  its  votaries.  The  Goths  were  a  race 
diat  held  female  virtue  in  high  esteem,  Odin  and  Tbor  wene 
Uierefore  no  lechers.  Odin,  it  is  true,  .often  changed  bis  form, 
but  hardly  ever  with  the  same  designs  as  the  king  of  Olyn^pue.  -  • 

Odin  is  the  chief  of  the  Aser;  his*  wife  is  Frigga,  the  goddess 
of  ^le  earth;  bis  diildren  are  Baidur,  Thor,  foe.;  bis  horse  is 
the  eii^^legged  Sl^ipner;  his  two  wolves,  who  statid  by  his  sicfe 
at  meal-times  to  eat  the  food  set  before  him,  (for  Odin  only  feeds 
oD  wine,)  are  muned  G^ri,  (DeoouTH^),  and  Fr6ki  (Fierce) ;  his 
ravens  or  hawks  are  Hugin>  {Undentmiding),  and  Muninn, 
{Memory),  who  set  forth  every  morning  at  day-break,  fly  through 
the  world  to  collect  intelligence,  and  by  dinner-time  return  and 

Bifch  upon  Odin's  shoulders,  to  whisper  to  him  all  the  news, 
ence,  aaya  the  Edda,  Odin  is  eidled  the  raven-god,  Hrafnagud. 
Odin  is  the  great  god  of  battles,  to  which  several  of  his  numerotis 
names  refer.  Hence  perhaps  he  so  frequently  appears  in  a  bad 
light,  advantage  hsiving  been  taken  of  the  circumstance  by  the 
votaries  of  Thor  so  to  represent  him.  In  our  former  article  the 
reader  will  find  stated  the  very  probable  opinion  of  Mr.  Mag- 
ousen,  tfiat  there  were  anciently  in  the  North  the  rival  sects  of 
Thorists  and  Odinists.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Thor  is 
alwiay#  descnbed  in  favourable  colours^  and  that  even  in  the  pc^ 
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polar  traditKHi  oPtlie  present  day  he  nuda'taiiis' a  better  ^araMr 
than  Odin.  •  Theo^inioti  of  Odin  and  the  Aser  having  cooie  to 
Scandinavia,  and  given  themselves  out  there  for  gods,  has  been 
so  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  Northern- antiquaries,  that 
they  have  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  there  were  two  Thors» 
the  original  Fennish  god,  Oka-Thor»  u  e.  Driving-Thor,  who 
sent  the  thunder  and  lightning  through  the  world,  and  Aia^Tbor, 
the  inquiline  usurper  of  his  honours.  -  There  is,  we  think,  no 
need  for  this  distinction;  the  Thor  and  Odin  of  the  North  are  like 
the  Vishnoo  and  Seeva  of  India ;  each  has  been  exalted  and  his 
rival  depressed  by  his  votaries.  In  some,  places  Thdr  was  re- 
garded as  the  mighty  As,  in  others  Odin  maintained  his  rightful 
pre-eminence^ 

Thor  rarely  changed  his  form,  but  the  transformations  of  Odin 
were  numerous.  When  the  giant  Suttung  became  possessed  of 
the  precious  mead,  composed  of  the  blood  of  Quaser,  which,  Uke 
that  of  bold  John  Barleycorn,  in  a-fiction  of  similar  import, 

"  Will  make  a  man  forget  his  wo. 
Will  fiU  his  heart  with  joy." 

Odiii  was  resolved  if  posMble  to  procure  the  precious  elixir  for 
the  gods.     It  was  hard  tiowever  to  come  at,  for  Suttung  knew 
its  value,  and  kept  it  secure  in  a  rocky  cavern  under  ^e  care 
of  his  daughter  Gunlada.    The  god  however  set  forth  ip  quest  of 
it.     He  came  to  a  field  where  nipe.  men  were  mowing,  whose 
,  scythes  he  whetted .  lliey.  wished  to  buy  the  wjietstoqe ;  Odin  lluag 
it. up  into  the  air,  and  as  they  all  caught  at  it*  he,  by  his  prestiges, 
caused  tbeip  to  cut  one  another's  throats.    He  theaj|oumeyed  ou 
jill  he  came  to  the  house  of  a  giant  named  Baugi,  brodier  of 
Suttung,  who  liappened  to  be  the  master  of  the  mowers,  and  was 
lamenting  the  loss  of  his  men.     Odin  offered  to  do  the  work  of 
nine  men,  if  he  would  engage  to  get  him  one  draught  of  Suttung's 
mead.    The  giant  protested   that  he  had  no  property  in  that 
liquor,  but  offered  to  use  his  interest  witli  his  brother.     Bbllverk 
imis^hief-doer),  as  Odin  now  styled  himself,  was  satisfied.     All 
,the  suipmer  long  he  did  nine  men's  work;  at  the  approach  of 
.winter  he  called  for  his  wages,  and  Baugi  and  he  waited  on  Sut-* 
tung,  but  the  giant  was  impracticable;  not  one  drop  would  he 
give.     BoUverk  then  claimed  the  ^id  of  Baugi  to  obtain  it  bjr 
stratagem-;  the  honest  giant  assented,  and  with  his  auger  bored 
a  hole  through  the  rock,  through  which  his  companion,  having 
previously  turned  himself  into  a  worm,  crept,  and  then  resuniiu|^ 
his  form,  so  recomn^ended  himself  to  the  good  graces  of  the 
young  giantess,  that  for  tlie  pleasure  of  his  company  for  three 
nights  she.agreed  to  give  him  three  draughts  of  the  mead.     This 
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iiqitor  was  kept  m  three  large  veasels.  The  first  n^t  Odin 
emptied  one  of  them^  the  next  night  the  second,  the  third 
B^t  he  finished  the  mead.  Having  gained  bis  end,  the  faithless 
swain  thought  no  more  of  poor  Gunlada,  but  took  the  form 
of  an  eagk»  and  flew  off  to  Asgard.with  his  prize.  Suttung  see* 
ing  him,  and  suspecting  the  truth,  took  also  the  shape  of  an 
ei^^  and  me  chase.  With  might  and  main  flew  the  giant  and 
die  god.  The  Aser  all  ran  out,  got  all  the  vessels  £ey  could 
collect,  and  set  them  in  the  court-ytuxl,  whither  Odin  came  flying, 
and  filled  them  all  with  mead ;  but  as  Suttung  pressed  hard  upon 
him,  be  discharged  some  of  the  liquor  in  his  direction,  and  this, 
sajs  the  old  Scald,  is  mere  "  feckless"  matter,  of  no  account, 
and  drunk  up  by  rhymesters  and  poetasters,  whereas  the  good 
mead  is  the  beverage  of  true  and  lofty  Scalds.  Such  is  the 
veoeraUe  old  tale ;  in  our  former  article  will  be  found  its  physical 
expoaitioo.* 

Wfaeft  the  eekbrated  Sipfurd  was  sailing  in  a  storm  by  a  pro-; 
iDontcMy  he  saw  a  man  on  it  who  came  on  board,  and  instandy  die 
weather  grew  calm.  This  was  Odin,  under  the  name  of  Knikur. 
Hedianged  form  with  a  man  named  Grest,  and  entered  with  King 
Heidrek  into  a  contest  of  wit,  something  similar  to  that  which  he. 
held  with  the  giant  Vafthrudner.  The  last  question  was  die  same 
in  both  cases  and  was  a  poser,  for  none  but  Odin  himself  could 
tell  what  Odin  had  whispered  into  the  ear  of  Baldur  before  he  was 
laid  on  the  funeral  pile.  Heidrek  caught  up  Tirfing,  and  made  a 
hkiw  at  die  god  as  he  was  changing  himself  into  a  hawk,  and 
struck  out  some  of  his  feathers.  The  god,  in  revenge,  foretold 
tliat  he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  slaves.f  There  are  many 
odwr  accounts  of  Odii^s  metamorphoses;  we  will  only  give  the 
following  from  the  Saga  of  Gotrik  and  Rolf,  which  is  quoted 
with  great  confidence  by  the  modern  exalters  of  Thor. 

StKikodder,  the  son  of  Storverk,  was,  after  the  violent  death  of 
Us  father,  brought  up  by  King  Harald  at  Agder.  Harald  was 
dsin  by  Hertfaiof,  King  of  Hordeland.  In  die  division  of  the 
moil  and  captives,  Stserkodder  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  man  named 
GmoB,  u  e.  Whiskers,  nicknamed  Horsehair-Whiskers,  who  dwelt 
in  the  isle  of  Fenhring,  opposite  Bergen.  Stserkodder  lived  with 
him  till  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  and  Vikar,  the  son  of 
Kb^  Harald,  who  was  also  a  captive^  made  their  escape,  coK 
lected  a  band  of  bkave  followers,  and  slew  Herthiof.  Vikar  now 
became  master  of  his  fsdier^s  kingdom,  and  that  of  Herthiof,  and 
ooe  of  die  most  powerful  kings  in  Norway.  Stasrkodder  re- 
rasuned  with  him  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  his  chief  counsellor 

id  warrior, 
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'  Vikar^  accompanied  by  Stserkodder,  was  on  a  voyage.  The 
fleet  being  windbound,  the  diviners  declared  that  Odin  demanded 
as  an  offering  that  person  of  the  host  on  whom  the  lot  should  fall* 
The  king  himself  was  the  allotted  victim.  The  army  was  in  con-« 
stemation;  a  council  was  to  be  held  the  following  day  on  this 
important  affair.  ^ 

"  Towards  midnight/*  says  the  Saga,  ''  Horsehair* Whiskers  awoke 
his  fosterson  Sterkodder,  and  bade  bini  follow  him.  They  took  a  skiff^ 
rowed  from  the  islet  where  the  fleet  lay  out  to  an  island^  went  on  shore, 
and  up  to  a  wood,  in  which  they  found  an  open  place.  There  was  a 
great  assemblage  of  people  there,  and  eleven  persons  sat  upon  seats,  but 
one  seat  was  empty.  They  went  to  the  assembly,  and  Horsehair- 
Whiskers  sat  down  on  the  empty  seat,  and  was  saluted  by  all  the  rest  as 
Odin. 

"  Odin  said,  that  the  judges  should  now  decree  Staerkodder  his  des- 
tiny. Thor  then  spoke  and  said,  '  Alf  hild,  the  mother  of  Stsrkodder's 
father,  chose  for  her  son*s- father  C husband)  a  very  wise  Jotunn  (giant  J 
in  preference  to  Asathor ;  wherefore  I  appoint  to  Stserkodder  that  he 
shall  have  neidier  son  nor  daughter,  and  thus  be  the  last  of  his  race. 
.    "  Odin*    I  grant  him  to  live  three  men's  age. 

"  Thar,    He  shall  do  a  vile  act  in  each  of  them. 

"  Odin,    I  give  him  that  he  shall  own  the  best  weapons  and  harness. 

"  Thor.    And  I  appoint  him  that  he  shall  own  neitoer  land  nor  sand. 

''  Odin,    I  give  him  that  he  shall  be  rich  in  money. 

"  Thor,    I  lay  on  him  that  he  shall  never  seem  to  have  enough. 

''  Odin,    I  give  him  victdry  and  martial  skill  in  every  fight. 
'    "  Thor,    I  lay  on  him  that  in  every  fight  he  shall  lose  a  limb. 

''  Odin,  I  give  him  the  poet's  faculty,  so  that  he  shall  produce  poems 
with  as  much  ease  as  unmeasured  language. 

**  Thor,    He  shall  never  be  able  to  remember  the  verses  he  makes. 

''  Odin,  1  grant  him  that  he  shall  be  favoured  by  those  of  greatest 
rank  and  name. 

"  Thor.    He  shall  be  bated  by  all  others. 

''  Then  the  judges  ratified  to  Stsrkodder  all  that  had  been  said,  and 
the  council  broke  up. 

"  Now  went  back  Horsehair- Whiskers  and  Starkodder  to  their  boat. 
The  former  said, '  Wilt  thou  not  reward  me  well,  fosterson,  for  the  help 
I  have  bestowed  on  thee  V     '  Surely,*  replied  he/    ■ '  Then  thou  must,' 
said  Horsehair- Whiskers,  '  send  me  King  Vikar,  and  I  will  tell  thee 
how.'    When  Stierkodder  had  assented,  he  handed  him  a  spear,  saying, 
that  it  would  appear  to  others  to  be  only  a  rush.     They  now  set  forward 
and  reached  the  army  by  day-break.    In  the  forenoon  the  king's  couDcil 
was  assembled,  as  had  been  agreed  on,  and  they  were  now  unanimous  to 
perform  an  imitation  of  the  required  sacrifice.     This  was  the  proposal  of 
Staerkodder.     There  stood  near  them  a  fir-tree,  and  by  it  a  stump  high 
enough  to  reach  the  boughs  of  the  fir-tree.    The  servants  were  engaged 
in  preparing  a  meal,  arid  they  bad  killed  and  opened  a  calf.     Staerkodder 
made  them  give  him  a  gut  of  the  calf,  stood  up  on  the  stump,  drew  down 
a  smaU  branch  and  fastened  the  gut  about  it.    Then  said  he  to  the  king, 
'  Here  is  a  gallows  ready  for  thee,  king,  and  it  looks  to  be  not  remark  - 
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ably  dangerous :  come  hither  now,  add  I  will  put  the  noose  about  thy 
nedL.*  The  king  said,  '  If  this  gallows  is  not  more  dangerous  than  it 
appears  to  me  to  be,  I  expect  that  it  will  do  roe  no  barm  3  but  should  it 
be  otherwise,  let  destiny  direct  the  event.'  He  stood  up  on  the  stump, 
StaeriKodder  put  the  loop  about  his  neck,  got  down  off  the  stump,  and 
pushed  the  rash  against  him,  saying,  '  Now  give  I  thee  to  Odin/  At 
the  same  moment  be  let  go  the  bough,  the  rush  became  a  spear,  and  ran 
tbroogh  the  king,  the  calf-gut  became  a  strong  rope,  and  the  bough 
sDruDg  up  among  the  branches  with  the  king,  who  there  met  his  death. 
The  place  was  iSerwaids  called  Vikarshdm,  u  e,  Vikar's-islet. 

''  otaerkodder  was  very  ill  thought  of  by  many  men  for  this  action, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Hordeland.  He 
afterwards  went  away  from  Norway  with  all  he  had,  and  moved  east- 
wards to  Sweden.  He  was  a  long  time  with  Erik  and  Alfrek,  the  kings 
of  Upsala,  and  sons  of  Ague  Skjaebonde,  and  accompanied  them  in  their 
wars.  When  Alfrek  asked  him  one  day  about  his  family  and  his  own 
acdooa,  he  made  a  song  which  is  called  Vikar's  Verses,  by  which  may 
be  seen,  that  he  held  it  for  the  worst  action,  and  the  most  unseemly, 
that  he  had  ever  done,  his  having  killed  King  Vikar.  We  have  not 
beard  tell  whether  he  ever  returned  to  Norway.  * 

Captain  Abrahamson,  in  bis  Essay  on  Thor  and  Odin,  regards 
this  passage  of  the  Saga  as  testifying  strongly  for  the  superior 
respect  in  which  the  character  of  Tbor  was  held  over  that  of  Odin, 
and  esteems  it  a  proof  of  Thor's  having  been  an  ancient  god,  and 
Odin  a  deified  mortal.  There  is  however,  we  repeat,  no  necessity 
for  this  hypothesis;  the  very  probable  opinion  of  Mr.  Magnusen 
will  fully  account  for  the  unamiable  light  in  which  Odin  appears  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  ascribe  the  original  concoction  of  tbe  legend 
to  a  Thorist  seeking  to  exalt  his  own  great  god.  The  Saga,  as 
we  have  it  now,  was,  beyond  doubt,  written  in  the  times  of  Chris* 
tianity^  but  from  old  songs  or  traditions.  No  Christian,  however 
disposed  to  sink  Odin,  would,  we  fancy,  be  desirous  to  exalt  Thor. 

In  the  theogony  of  the  Eddas,  Thor  is  the  son  of  Odin  by  his 
wife  Frigga,  (the  earth ;)  he  is  himself  married  to  Sif— the  earth, 
as  it  would  appear,  under  another  name,  perhaps. the  summer- 
earth  covered  with  plants  and  herbage.  Hior  is  the  god  of 
thunder,  the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the  Latins,  the  Indra  of  India. 
His  palace  is  in  the  aerial  regions ;  he  drives  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  goats;  he  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  frost-giants,  against  whom 
he  evermore  launches  his  short-handled  hammer  Miolner,  (the 
crusher^  t.  e.  thunderbolt ;)  he  is  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  man- 
kind, and  like  the  Latin  Saturn  and  the  Grecian  Hercules,  to 
whom  he  has  some  resemblance,  he  is  the  patron  and  protector 
of  slaves,  who,  after  death,  go  to  his  domain  of  Thrudheim. 
^Vhen  we  reflect  that  Thor  is  the  deity  who  presides  over  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  heaven,  the  physical  solutions  of  all 
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his  attributes  and  exploits  will  easily  present  themselves,  anil  the 
beneficial  effects  of  thunder  in  the  summer-skies  of  the  North  will 
at  once  explain  why  Thor  should  have  been  siich  a  favourite  god 
with  the  Scalds  and  their  auditors..  There  are.  in  fact  more 
I^ends  of  Thor  than  of  all  the  other  deities.  Two  or  three  of 
th^se  legends  we  shall  now  present  to  our  readers. 

The  Eddaic  poem  of  Thrymsquifla,  or  the  ^ong  about  Thiym, 
informs  us  that  Thor,  or«  as  he  is  here  called,  Ving-Thor,  on 
awaking  one  day,  missed  his  hammer :  iu  a  rage  he  shook  his 
head  aim  beard,  and  ^ped  about  after  his  implement ;  dien  call- 
ing to  Loki,  at  that  time  his  friend,  told  him  his  loss.  They  set 
out  together  for  the  abod^  of  Freya,  and  asked  her  to  lend  her 
jfeather-dress  to  aid  in  the  recoveiy  of  the  hammer.  Freya  wil- 
lingly consfsnts. 

"  Give  it  would  I  unto  thee 
E'en  if  of  gold  it  were  j 
And  unto  Uiee  commit  it 
E'en  if  of  silver  it  were.*' 

Loki  put  on  the  dress,  flew  away  from  Asgard,  and  came  to 
Giant-land.   Here  he  found  Thrym,  a  prince  of  the  giants,  sitting 
on  a  hill,  twisting  gold  collars  for  his  dogs,  and  trimming  the 
IQapes  of  his  horses.    He.  asks  iioki  how  it  goes  with  the  Aser 
and  the  Alfs,  and  .what  has  brought  him  to  Giant-laud.    Loki 
lu^kes  answer  th^t  it  goes  ill  with  them,  and  asks  him  if  he  had 
hidden  Hlorida*s  (Thpr's)  hammer.    Thrym  acknowledges  having 
done  so,  and  adds,  that  it  is  eight  rasU,  t.  e.  miles,  under  the 
ground,  and  that  he  will  not  restore  it  till  they  give  him  Freya 
for  his  bride.    As  Freya  was  the  northern  Venus,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  that  she  was  a  favourite  object  of  desire  with  the 
giants,  and  when  we  farther  consider  that  she  was  the  moon- 
goddess^  a  very  plain  reason  will  appear  why  the  dwellers  of  the 
sunless  region  of  Giant-land  pr  Utgard  were  so  anxious  to  obtain 
her. 

Loki  flew  back,  and  was  met  on  the  way  by  the  anxious  Thor. 
They  went  again  to  "  fair  Freya,**  and  Thor  abruptly  bid  her  get 
on  her  bridal  dress,  and  he  would  drive  her  in  his  chariot  to 
Giant-land.    Freya  was  incensed  at  this  proposal ;  "  she  snorted 
so  loud  that  the  whole  Asa-hall  shook  under  her;**  her   cele- 
brated Men-brisinga,  or  jewel,  burst;  and  she  positively  refused. 
.  ^  council,  of  all  the  Aser,  and  all  the  Asynier,  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  deliberate  how  the  hammer  might  be  recovered.    HeLtn- 
dall,  *'  the  whitest  of  the  Aser,"  proposed  that  Thor  should  put 
on  him  '^  the  bridal  fine-linen,  wear  the  great  Men-brisingai»  have 
'ingling  keys  fastened  to  his  belt,  women^s  clothes  falling  about 
is  knees^  broad  stones  on  his  bseast,  and  handsome  head-gear." 
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llior  strongly  objects  to  this  anrnngement,  lest  the  gods  should 
hereafter  regard  him  as  a  woman ;  but  Loki  reminds  him  diat  if 
be  did  not  recover  his  hammer,  the  giants  would  make  themselves 
masters  of  Asgard.  Thor  at  length  consents,  dons  his  femde 
attire,  and  Loki  proposes  to  accompanj  him  as  his  maid.  The 
buck-goats  are  driven  home  and  yoked  to  the  chariot,  and  mis- 
tress and  maid  drive  off  for  Oiant-land;  rocks  burst  and  the 
eardi  bums  beneath  their  wheels.  Thrym  descryhig  their  ap- 
proach, calls  to  his  brethren  to  make  ready  to  receive  his  \6^ttf 
bride,  to  drive  home  his  gold-homed  cows  and  coal-black  oxen, 
declaring  that  he  abounded  in  treasure  and  wanted  only  Freya. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  guests  assembled,  plenty  of  ale  was 
there  for  the  giants.  The  bride  ate  an  ox,  ei^t  safmon,  all  the 
sweetmeats  prepared  for  the  ladies,  and  quenched  her  thirst  with 
three  huge  measures  of  mead.  Thrym  is  rather  astonished  at 
these  feeding  powers  of  his  bride,  and  exclaims. 

Didst  thou  ere  see  a  bride 

Bite  more  greedily  ? 

I  ne'er  saw  a  bride 

Bite  more  broadly, 

Nor  more  of  mead 

A  maiden  drink. 

The  maid  at  once  replied  that  Freya  had  tasted  nothing  for  the 
last  eight  days,  such  had  been  her. anxiety  to  reach  Giairt-hmd; 
Thrym  now  thinking  himself  privileged  to  kiss  his  bride  raided 
her  veil,  but  instantly  sprang  back  the  length  of  die  hall  : 
Why  are  so  fierce 
The  eyes  bf  Freya? 
Methinks  that  flame 
Flashes  from  her  eyes. 
Freya  has  had  no  sleep  for  the  last  eight  nights,  such  had  been 
her  anxiety  to  reach  Giant-famd.-^—The  sister  of  the  giaut  now 
comes  in,  and  after  northern  fashion  claims  bride«money : 
Give  roe  from  thy  hands 
•   Thy  rings  so  ruddy. 
If  thou  wih  win 
My  friendship  all — 
My  fmndsbfp  all. 
My  whole  affection. 
Tirrym  calls  to  bring  for&  the  hammer  that  the  jnarriage  nay 
be  performed  over  it.    Miolner  is  laid-  in  the  lap  of  Thor,  **  his 
heart  laughs  in  his  breas^'  he  grasps  its  well-known  short  handle* 
citishes  first  Thrym,  tfafn  die  rest  of  the  giant-race,  finally  the 
sister,  who  had  ventuted'to  al^k  him  for  bride-money. 
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A  stroke  she  got 
Instead  of  shiUiDgs, 
A  blow  of  the  hammer 
Instead  of  rings. 
Thus  did  Odin's  son 
Regain  his  hammer. 

The  physical  interpretation  of  this  poem  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Magnusen,  as  follows: — During  the  winter*  in  which  season 
there  is  rarely  thunder  in  the  IsTorth*  Thor  sleeps.  Thrym  (i.  e. 
the  thundering),  is  the  lord  of  winter,  and  he  conceals  the  thunder- 
bolt. Thor  sends  Loki  (t.  e,  flame)  in  search  of  it.  The  reason 
of  Thor's  assuming  the  dress  of  Freya  is  not  well  explained  by  our 
author ;  he  takes  it  to  have  arisen  from  the  resemblance  of  an 
aerolite  to  the  full  moon,  and  as  it  explodes  and  crackles  it  may 
have  given  occasion  to  say  that  Thor  took  the  form  of  Freya,  t.  e. 
thunder  of  the  moon.  Th6  sun  and  moon  were  common  gifts 
for  the  giants  to  ask  of  the  gods ;  on  another  occasion  they  would 
have  been  given  to  them,  and  the  world  thereby  destroyed,  but  for 
Thor's  vigorous  interference ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
this  notion  is  still  prevalent  among  the  vulgar  in  the  north,  only, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  saints  have  gotten  the  credit  of  the 
actions  of  the  gods,  and  it  was  the  great  saint  Olaf  who  delivered 
the  sun  and  moon  out  of  the  hands  of  the  giants. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  worthy  of  observation  that  this  very  adven* 
ture  of  Thor  is  the  theme  of  several  of  the  popular  ballads  of 
Scandinavia,  with  altered  names  and  natures  indeed^  but  still 
substantially  the  same,  and  it  stronely  proves  how  long  such  tales 
will  adhere  to  the  minds  of  the  people;  for  the  ballads  could  hardly 
have  been  made  directly  from  the  present  poem  of  the  Edda,  as 
the  manuscript  containing  it  was  not  sent  to  Copenhageu  from 
Iceland,  by  Bishop  Brynjulf  Svensen,  till  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  poem  was  never  printed  till  1 787> 
but  a  Danish  ballad  on  this  subject  was  published  by  Vedel  as 
early  as  159K  S^v^  in  his  edition  of  the  Kjempe  Viser,  gives 
part  of  a  Norwegian  ballad  on  the  same  story,  and  there  are  two 
copies  of  a  Swedish  version  in  the  royal  library  at  Stockholm. 

The  storv  in  the  Danish  ballad  runs  thus :  Tdrd  of  Hafsgaard^ 
(Thor  of  Asgard,)  having  lost  his  hammer,  sends  his  brother 
Lokke  Lejeniand  or  Juggler,  (Loki,  son  of  Laufeyiar),  over  to 
Norway,  or  rather  to  the  mountains  of  the  North,  to  Count  Xosse, 
(Thurse  or  giant-prince,)  who  had  found  it.  Tosse  will  not 
return  it  on  any  other  condition  than  Hsft  of  their  giving  him  their 


Hafsgaard  is  Sea-Court.     It  reminds  oi^  a^^e  change  of  Milan    town    into 
*  jiand  tow-  ' ' *^  i-it_  J.      M  - 


Mirrieland  town  io  one  of  our  old  ballads, 
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sister  Fridlefsborg,  (Frcya),  in  marriage.  They  consent,  but 
dress  up  their  father  in  their  sister's  stead,  and  the  bride  slays 
bridegroom  and  guests,  and  brings  home  the  hammer.  The  re- 
semblance here  is  apparent,  but  the  Swedish  ballad  agrees  more 
ciacHy  with  the  Edda  song.  The  owner  of  the  hammer  is  called 
m  It  Tar-*kar  (in  the  Norwegian  one  Thore-kar),  t.  e.  Oldman- 
Thor,  Loki  is  Locke  Liige,  and  tb«  thief,  Trolle  Tram,  (Troll- 
Thrjm),  and  it  is  lSr*kar  Umaelf  ^ho  goes  as  the  counterfeit 
bride.    The  Danish  ballad  thus  commeiices : — 

It  Was  Torrf  of  Hafsgaard 
.  Rides  ovier  the  mead  so  gay, 
There  lost  be  bis  fine  hammer  of  gold. 
And  long  was  it  away. 
It  was  Tord  of  Hafsgaard 
Did  to  bis  brother  speak. 
Thou  must  away  to  Northbuid's  bills 
And  for  my  hammer  seek. 
It  was  Lokke  Leyemand, 
In  a  featber-dress  clad  bim  he. 
So  flies  be  off  to  Northland's  bills. 
All  over  the  salt-sea. 

The  Swedish  ballad  thus  gives  the  interview  between  TroUe- 
Tnun  and  liocke. 

Hear  me  now  thou  old  TpoUe-Tram 
What  I  say  uato  thee. 
If  thou  bast  taken  TSr-£ar*s  hammer 
Conceal  it  not  from  me. 
Tar-kar's  hammer  have  I  taken. 
Not  a  word  from  tbee  will  I  bide. 
Fifteen  fathom  and  fourteen 
Beneath  the  ground  it  bides. 
Bear  to  Tar-kar  ray  answer  back. 
His  hammer  be  ne  er  will  see. 
Until  be  sends  may  Froyenborg, 
That  lovely  sun,  to  me. 

When  the  match  is  proposed  to  Froyenborg, 

It  was  lovely  Froyenborg 
She  thereat  felt  sucb  woe. 
From  every  finger  blood  burst  out 
And  to  the  ground  did  flow. 
Hear  thou,  dearest  sister  mine. 
What  L  say  unto  tbee. 
How  much  of  gold  wilt  thou  give  me 
To  be  the  bride  for  thecl } 
—       -  ■'   '  ^—  -  *  ■  -       f  I  ■  -  • 

*  The  Swedish  k  is  pxoooiinced.  at  our  long  0  in  acre. 


''    ^  li  was'tban  Tlf4uu:  hhsidl^ 

"^  He  goi  bis  bride-dress  unufej 

So  wtnfc  be  ualo.Trdle  Tnun's  house 

All  like  ft  bride  arrayed. 
.  The  DaniA  ballad  thin  oondudes :  Toeae  oidera  the  hammer 
la  be  biought  ui. 

Sight.  tiieD  were  the  cbampions. 

Who  the  hammer  on  wood  did  bear, 

ThcQ  hastily  tbey  laid  it  down  .     . 

All  on  the  bride's  knpes  there. 

It  was  thea  the  bride  so  yoong 

Took  the  hamiq^  up  in  her  hiofd, 
.  An(f  of  a  troth  I  so  will  say« 

She  waved  it  like  a  wand* 

First  smote  she  Tosse  Gceve^ 
.   The  Troll  both  ugly  and  long. 

Then  smote  sl|e  the  otiier  small  Trolls, 

The  door  became  too  throng. 

Sorrowful  then  were  the  guests, 

And  all  the  northern  men. 

They  got  cuts  and  deadly  wounds. 

Their  cheeks  grew  pallia  then. 

It  was  Lokke  Leyemand, 

Began  to  bethink  him  straight, 
'    *'  Now  we'll  go  home  uiito  our  own  hmd 

And  our  lather  a  widow  get/' 
We  hate  endieavout^d  to  draw  our  reader'd  attention  to  this 
resemblance  between  the  £dda<*poem  and  the  popular  balkidft, 
because,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Rask,  '*  it  proves  thatt  the 
tanydiic  narratives  in  the  two  Icelandic  Eddas  have  maintained 
themselves  among  the  common  people  in  Scandinavia,  as  it  were 
to  the  presetit  day^  and  that  throughout  a  Christian  period  of  eight 
hundred  (iif  some  measure  nine  hundred)  years."  **  That,^ continues 
he,  **  they  have  in  the  intervening  space  of  time  undergone  some 
little  alteration  can  cause  no  surprise  to  any  just  thinker.  They 
thus  at  once  prove  the  universality  of  the  old  poetry  and  mytho- 
logy over  the  whole  North,  and  at  the  same  time  how  deeply 
both  have  been  rooted  in  the  Nordiem  nations."  We  now  return 
to  the  adventures  of  Thbn 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  Thor's  exploits,  certainly  the  one  ia 
which  inost  invention  is  displayed,  is  his  journey  to  U^ard  and 
adventures  there  with  the  lord  of  that  region.  We  must  previously 
state  that^  besides  his  hammer,  Miiilner,  Thor  had  a  belt,  whicfa, 
when  put  on,  doubled  his'  strength,  and  a  pair  of  von^loves^ 
which  enabled  him  to  lay  hold  on  Miolner»  which  was  usurily 
glowing-hot,  atid  fartber  that  he  and  Ldki  were  a  long  time,  as 


webftve  seen  in  die  last  tde,  doee.ftiends  and oompaniiMis.    The 

yomnger  Edda  relatea  tbat  Thor  and  LokL  set  out  in  die  chariot 

dfawn  by  the  budL-goats-for  Yotunheim  or  Oiant-land.  Towards 

evening  diej  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  faarmer,  (we  know  no  word 

Ihat'wiU  exactfy  express  the  Northern  bontU),  where  tbej  took  up 

dieir  quarters  for  the  ni^t*    Thor  took  and  killed^.  Us  goata, 

teoiled  tbeir  flesh,  and  invited  his  host  and  his  children  to  partalM 

of  the  feast    Wton  it  was  ended,  Thor  spread  the  goamins  on 

the  ground,  and  desired  the  diildien  to  throw  the  bones  into 

than.    The  fumer's  son  Thialfi  had  broken  one  of  the  bones  to 

get  out  die  marrow^    In  the  morning  Thor  got  up  and  dressed 

himself,  then  hying  boM  of  Miiilner  he  swung  it  over  the  skins. 

Imraediatelythe  goats  stood  up,  but  one  of  them  limped  on  the 

hind-leg.    The  god  exclaimed  that  the  farmer  and  his  £un&iy  had 

not  dealt  iairiy  by  the  bones,  for  that  bis  goat's  leg  was  broken* 

The  fanner  was  terrified  to  deaft  when  he  saw  Thor  draw  down 

his  eyebrows,  and  grasp  the  handle  of  Miolner,  till  his  knuckles 

grew  white.  jHe  and  bis  children  sued  for  grace,  offering  anf 

tenosy  and  Thor  laying  aside  his  anger  accepted  Thialfi  and  his 

sister  Rosko  for  his  servants,  and  left  fab  goats  diere  behind  them. 

Thor  now  journeyed  on  towards  Yotunheim  with  Loki,  Thialfi, 

and  Rosko.    They  came  to  the  seei  swam  across  it,  and  anived  on 

the  shore  of  that  countiy ;  they  then  entered  a  lai^  wood,  through 

wUch  diey  travelled  the  whole  <faty. long,  TUaM,  who  was  the 

swifitest,  carrying  Thorns  wallet;    At  the  approach  of  evening  dwy 

looked  about  for  a  phoe  to  sleep  in,  and  in  the  dark  d>ey  found  a 

mat  house,  the  door  of  which  was  as  wide  as  the  house  itself. 

Theyenl^ed  it,  and  went  to  rest;  but  about  midnight  there  was  a 

gaene  eardiquake,  die  ground  rocked,  and  the  house  shook.   Thor 

called  up  his  companions,  and  finding  a  chamber  on  the  right  hand 

side  they  went  into  it,  and  Thor  grasping  his  hammer  sat  in  the 

door,  while  the  odiers  terrified  crept  in.   They  heard  another  great 

crnah,  but  diey  remained  quiet  till  morning,  when  on  going  out 

they  saw  a  man,  '*  who  was  not  little,^'  sleeping  in  the  wood  close 

fay,  and  snorina  at  a  prodigious  rate.    Thor  now  seeing  what  the 

aoiae  waswhira  had  terrified  them  so  much  during  die  night,  put 

on  kis  belt,  and  was  preparing  to  dash  out  the  sleeper's  biains, 

when  the  latter  av^e,  and  on  Thor  askii^  his  name,  replied, 

llHie  k  was  Skrymu-,  adding  that  he  knew  very  well  vriio  Thor  was ; 

nady  dien  inquiring  if  they  had  ti^en  his  glove>  stretched  out  his 

hold  and  took  it  up.    Thor  now  saw  whiSre  it  was  he  had  lodged, 

nad  that  the  house  he  had  been  in  was  the  thumb,  of  the  glove. 

Sfcrymir  proposes  diat  they  shouM  join  company,  and  also  join 

\,  which  being  agreed  em,  he  puts  ail  into  one  wallet,  which  he 

'  fais  shoulder,  and  sete  forwnid  at  a  huge  pace.    In  die 
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evraing  he  lays  himself  down  under  an  oak  to  'sleep,  desnfisg 
them  to  open  the  wallet,  and  make  their  supper*  He  began*  to 
snore ;  Thor  tried  to  open  the  wallet,  bnt  in  vain,  not  a  siagie 
knot  could  be  looeen ;  in  a  rage  he  caught  up  his  hammer  and  hit 
Skrymir  abfewon  the  head^  who,  waking  asked,  was  it  a  leaf  oar 
what  else  that  had  fallen  on  him,  and  why  they  were  not  gone  to 
vest?  Thor  kid  himself  under  another  oak,  ami  at  midnight,  hear* 
ing  Skrymir  snoring,  got  up. and  drove  his  hammer  into  hia  brain; 
Skrymir  complained  that  an  acorn  must  bave  fallen.  A  third 
time,  Thor  struck  him  on  the  cheek,  and  buried  die  hammer  in 
it  up  to  the  handle;  Skrymir  rubbed  his  cheek,  and  iniquired  if 
there  w^e  any  birds  sitting  in  the  tree,  as  a  feather  had  /alien. 

It  being  now  near  mormng,  Skrymir  informs  them  that  they  are 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Utgard,and  that  big  as  they  thought  him, 
they  will  meet  widi  people  there  with  whom  he  was  not  to  be 
compared,  advising  them  to  behave  themseves  modestly  :wfaeQ 
there,  but  rather  recommending  diem  to  return.  Utgard,  he  telb 
them,  is  to  the  east,  his  way  lies  north  to  the  mountains.  -  They 
^art — and  at  mid-day  the  travellers  arrive  within  sight  of  Utgard, 
.built  in  a  great  plam,  so  high,  that  to  see  the.  top  of  it  they  must 
."  lay  their  neck  on  their  back.''  The  wicket  was  so  great  that 
Thor  could  not  open  it,  and  they  crept  in  through  the  bars.  'They 
approach  the  palace,  and  drawing  near  the  throne,  salute  Utgard 
•Loki,  who,  after  some  time,  smiled  and  said,  'Tis  late  to  aak 
true  tidings  of  a  long  journey,  since  Oku-Thor  is  become  a  litde 
boy.  But  thou  mayest  be  greater  than  it  appears  to  me.  So 
what  arts  do  you  possess,  my  lads?  No  one  can  stay  here  who 
is  not  expert  at  some  art"  Loki  said,  that  at  eating  he  would 
ium  his  back  on  no  one ;  Utgard  Loki  replied,  that  was  an  art,  if 
he  could  make  good  what  he  said :  then  calling  to  a  man  named 
•Logi,  who  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  he  desired  him  to  come  for- 
ward and  try  his  strengdi  with  Loki.  A  large  trough  full  of  meat 
was  brought  in,  and  set  on  die  floor;  the  champions  sat  down* 
one  at  each  end  of  it,  and  ate  dll  they  met  in  the  middle;  but  it 
was  found  that  Loki  had  picked  the  bones,  whereas  Logi  bad 
eaten  up  his  part,  bones  and  all;  and  it  was  consequendy  given 
.against  L4oki. 

Thialfi  was  now  asked  in  what  he  excelled,  and  when  he  had 
replied  in  running,  a  lad  nuned  Hugin  was  matched  with  him. 
In  the  first  heat,  Hugin,  after  goin^  round  the  post,  passed  Thi*- 
alfi  on  his  way  to  it.  Utgard  Loki  compliments  Thialfi  on  bis 
swiftness,  but  tells  him  he  must  do  better  if  he  would  win*  in 
the  second  heat^  Hugin  won  by  the  length  of  a  bowshot.  Ac- 
cording to  modem  practice,  the  race  was  now  at  an  end^  but  ia 
Giant-land  they  nuinage  these  matters  differendy,  and  a  third 
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heat  was  run,  which  was  won  hoUow  by  Hugitt,  for  he  reached 
die  soal  before  Thialfi  had  gone  over  half  the  course.- 

IJtguti  Loki  now  inquires  of  Thor«  what  he  could  do  to  jus-* 
tf y  the  fame  that  went  abroad  of  him ;  the  Thunderer  replied*  that 
he  would  undertake  to  drink  against  any  of  his  people.  A  ser-* 
vant  was  ordered  to  fetch  a  dnnking  horn,  which  Dtgard  Loki 
handed  to  Thor,  observing  that  some  of  bis  people  could  empty 
it  at  one  draught,  many. of  them  at  two,  but  that  no  one  to<^ 
more  Aan  three  to  drain  it.  The  horn  was  long,  but  did  not 
look  very  large.  Thor  was  thirsty  after  his  journey,  and  he 
thought  that  one  good  pull  would  be  sufficient  He  drank  tiU 
his  breath  was  gone,  when,  on  lookmg  at  the  horn,  he  found  to 
his  vexation  that  the  liquor  had  only  sunk  a  little  below  the  edge. 
A  second  and  a  third  attempt  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  he 
pve  up.  ''  It  is  easy  to  see  that  your  strength  is  not  great,"  said 
U^prd  Loki,  **  but  wiU  you  try  any  other  game?"  Thor  dog- 
gedly assented,  leaving  the  choice  to  the  proposer..  "  My  young 
people  here  frequently  amuse  themselves  with  lifting  my  cat  off 
the  ground.  I  should  not  indeed  think  of  proposing  such  a  thing 
to  Aaa-Thor,  were  it  not  that  I  saw  that  he  is  less  of  a  man  than 
I  dioug^t."  Just  as  he  spoke,  a  big  ^y  tom-cat  leaped  out  on 
the  floor.  Thor  put  his  hand  under  him  to  raise  him  up,  but  the 
cat  curved  his  back,  and  with. all  Tbor's  efforts  he  could  only 
raise  one  of  his  feet  off  the  ground.  **  Ah,  it's  just  as  I  ex- 
pected,'' said  Utgard  Loki;  "  the  cat  is  large,  and  you're  short 
and  little."  "  So  little  as  I  am,"  said  Thor,  ''  let  any  of  you 
come  wrestle  with  me,  now  1  am  vexed."  Utgard  Loki  looked 
round  him  and  said,  "  I  see  no  one  here  who  would  think  he 
should  gain  any  reputation  by  wrestling  with  you.  Call  hither 
the  old  woman  that  nursed  me.  You  may  wrestle  with  her.  She 
has  thrown  down  many  young  men,  who  were,  as  I  think,  not  in- 
ferior to  you."  The  old  dame  was  tough — Thor  struggled  with 
might  and  main — the  more  he  tugged,  the  firmer  she  stood. 
T^r,  in  a  violent  effort,  fell  on  one  knee;  and,  as  night  was 
earning  on,  Utgard  LokL  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 
•  Next  morning  the  Aser  set  out  homewards,  Utgard  Loki  ac- 
companying them  out  of  the  town;  on  Thor's  expressing  his 
apprehension  that  they  would  think  disparagingly  of  him,  his  host 
apake  as  follows : — "  Now  that  you  are  out  of  the  town,  I  may 
tell  you  the  truth ;  for  if  I  had  known  that  your  strength  was  so 
pnNugions  as  it  is,  you  never  should  have  gone  into  it.  I  began 
to  practise  illusions  on  you  in  the  wood,  where  I  first  met  you. 
.When  you  went  to  open  the  wallet,  it  was  fastened  with  a  strong 
iron  bar,  and  you  therefore  could  not  loosen  it."  He  then  informs 
* '  I,  that  it  was  a  rock  he  had  struck  in  place  of  his  head,  in 


whidi  he  had  made  fliree  great  dints,  <Mie  of  which  wai  exceed-* 
ingly  deep ;  that  it  was  a  deyourin^  flame,  in  the  shape  of  a  mnn, 
Aat.  ate  against  Loki ;  and  that  it  was  T/umglU  (Hunn)  that 
ran  against  Thialfi ;  that  the  smaller  end  of  me  horn  had  been 
set  in  the  sea,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  would  perceive  how 
its  depth  was  diminished  (and  this,  says  the  Edda,  is  the  cause 
of  bays  and  shoals);  that  the  cat  was  Mid^ard's  snake,  and  that 
they  were  all  terrified  when  they  saw  him  raise  a  part  of  him  off 
Ae  earth ;  finally,  the  old  woman  with  whom  he  wrestled  was 
Old  Age,  whom  no  one  yet  overthrew.  Utgard  Lold  prayed  Thor 
never  to  visit  him  again.  The  god,  enraged  at  those  deceptions^ 
raised  his  hammer  to  crush  Utgard  Loki,  but  the  illuder  was  not 
to  be  seen ;  the  city,  too,  had  vanished  like  a  mist,  and  they  found 
themselves  alone  in  an  open  extensive  plain,  and  returned  to 
Thrudvang,  without  encountering  any  farmer  adventures. 

Of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  this  legend  there  can  be 
no  doubt ;  for,  in  the  poem  of  the  elder  Edda,  called  **  JGgir'a 
Banquet,''  where  Loki  is  casting  in  the  teeth  of  die  gods  and 
goddesses  their  various  discreditable  adventures,  he  reminds  Thor 
of  his  having  sat  gathered  up  in  the  thumb  of  a  glove,  and  not 
being  able  to  undo  the  thong  of  Skrymir's  vrallet.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  the  poem  of  Harbard's  Song;  and  appears  also  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  narrative  given  by  Saxo,  in  hb  eig[hth  book  of 
the  voyage  of  Thorkild  AdiUar  in  search  of  Ugarthilok,  under* 
taken  at  the  desire  of  Gorm,  king  of  Denmark.  Thbiiacinsy 
who  quotes  it  at  length,  in  his  celebrated  Essay,  entitled  "  Some- 
thing about  Thor  and  his  hammer/'  sees  in  it  a  strong  confiima* 
tion  of  his  opinion  of  there  having  been  a  siet  of  natuie-gods  wor* 
shipped  in  Scandinavia  before  Uie  arrival  of  the  Asiatics,  who 
usurped  their  honours  and  their  names,  but  vriio  vrere  unable  to 
eradicate  the  reverence  of  them,  so  deeply  was  it  implanted  in  the 
public  mind.  He  regards  it  as  the  composition  of  a  free-thinker, 
a  species  that  could  not  be  wanting  in  the  old  North,  who,  though 
outwardly  complying  with  the  Omnian  religion,  secretly  adored 
the  powers  of  nature,  and  composed  this  legoid  to  show  how 
feeble  the  reigning  celestial  dynasty  was  in  comparison  with  nn- 
ture  and  her  powers.  There  certainly  can  be  little  doubt  that 
ancient  Scandinavia  had  her  e$prit$  farts ;  and  the  author  of  the 
poem  of  £gir*s  Banquet,  just  mentioned,  has  not  inappropriately 
been  styled  the  Noilhem  Lucian :  but  we  cannot  by  any  means 
be  induced  to  look  upon  die  framer  of  this  legend  as  a  depre* 
ciator  of  Asa-Thor.  On  the  contraiy,  all  through  it  his  strengdi 
is  represented  as  enormous;  and  the  only  refuge  of  Utgard  Loki 
against  it,  lay  in  deception  and  illusion. 

According  to  Mr.  Afagnusen,  this  legend  denotes  the  struggle 
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b^tweea  Thor^  the  hurler  of  the  thunder^  and  the  demon  of  the 
cold  of  winter.  In  the  old  Northern  calendars,  he  says,  the  glove 
is  the  symbol  of  the  commencement  of  winter,  in  which,  as  thun- 
der is  rare  in  that  season,  Thor  may  be  said  to  go  to  sleep;  the 
snoring  of  Skrymir  is  the  storm  and  tempest  of  winter,  on  which 
the  blows  of  the  thunderer  can  produce  no  effect.  The  insoluble 
knots  of  the  wallet^  are  the  cold  which  closes  up  the  earth,  the 
great  bag  of  food.  Loki  and  Logi,  whose  names  are  nearly  the 
same,  both  signifying^ame,  he  would  regard  with  respect  to  their 
effects;  taking  the  former  for  flame  properly  so  called,  the  other 
for  the  "cold  which  performs  the  enect  of  heat.''  Thialfi  is  the 
wind  of  snmmer,  the  Thought  of  Utgard  Loki  that  of  winter;  the 
disappearance  of  this  latter  and  his  city,  the  departure  of  winter 
with  Us  storms,  its  fields  of  snow  and  fantastic  piles  of  ice,  leaving 
die  grassy  verdant  plains  free  and  unincnmbered.  This  explica- 
tion IS  tolerably  ingenious ;  it  may  be  true,  but  we  fear  it  is  only 
an  instance  of  Mr.  Magnusen's  usual  habit  of  attempting  to  ex* 
plain  every  thing  on  the  physical  theory;  and  we  much  suspect 
that  if  the  Scald  who  framed  it  were  to  return  to  life^  he  would 
.declare  that  these  subtle  alle^ries  never  entered  his  conception, 
that  he  only  meant  to  entertam  his  auditors  and  exalt  the  mighty 
TTior- 

Next  to  Thor,  the  most  renowned  of  Odin's  sons  was  Baldur, 
called  the  Good;  for  of  him,  says  the  Edda,  oaly  good  could 
be  spoken.  He  is  the  fairest  and  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Aser. 
Hb  body  is  so  bright  that  it  emits  rays  of  lightj  his  hair  is 
beautiful  and  flowing.  He  is  the  wisest,  the  most  eloquent, 
and  the  most  compassionate  of  the  Aser;  and  his  Judgments  are 
so  just  that  no  one  can  reverse  them,  Happy  in  the  love  of  his 
affectionate  spouse,  the  chaste  and  beautiful  Nanna,  he  inhaljits 
the  splendid  palace  of  Breidablick,  whither  nothing  impure  can 
penetrate.  Their  son  is  the  just  Forseti,  {president,)  who  dwelk 
m  the  palace  of  Glitnir,  and  pronounces  true  and  righteous  ju<i^ 
ments. 

Baldur  bad  long  lived  in  bliss,  when  he  began  to  be  vexed  with 
fearful  dreams.  A  council  of  the  gods  was  sunmioned  to  delibe- 
rate thereon,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adjure  all  things  to  spare 
Baldur.  Frigga,  anxious  to  avert  danger  from  her  beloved  son, 
took  an  oath  of  the  fire,  the  water,  the  earth,  the  metak,  of  tree9» 
inen,  beasts,  birds,  serpents,  poisons,  and  diseases,  not  to  injure 
him.  The  Hamingiur,  or  guardian  goddcfsses,  did  not  appear  at 
the  council ;  and  Odin,  feairful  of  danger,  summoned  another ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  determined  himself,  in  person,  to  visit 
tbe  domains  of  Hela,  the  goddess  of  death.  He  saddled  his 
steed  Sleipner,  and  rode  down  to  the  shadowy  realm  of  death, 
passed  the  furious  blood-bedabbled  hound  of  Hela,  and  arrived 
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at  the  lofty  palace,  eastward  of  whose  gate  lay  entombed  a  Vala. 
He  sang  the  awful  verses  of  evocation^  looked  towards  the  north 
and  east,  and  cast  the  magic-runes,  till  compulsively  the  pro- 
phetess  raised  herself  and  spake — 

''  Who  is  the  man.  For  whom  are  benches 

To  me  unknown.  With  rings  bestrewn. 

Who  my  spirit's  The  gorgeous  couches 

Sleep  disturbetb  ?  Swimming  in  gold  ? 
Snowed  on  by  snow,  va?  a 

And  struck  by  rain,  y^^^  stands  for  Baldur 

And  drenched  by  dew  Brewed  Mead : 

Long  have  I  kin  dead.  Clearest  drink 

VBOTAM.  A  shield  doth  cover. 

Vegtam  I  htght.  The  Aser  race 

Am  son  of  Valtam ;  Are  all  confused ; 

Tell  me  of  hell.  Of  need  I  spake, 

I  tell  thee  of  the  world —  Now  will  I  cease." 

Odin  learns  the  fate  of  his  son,  and  returns  home. 

The  gods,  meantime,  had  placed  Baldur  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  by  way  of  amusement,  to  try  the  effect  of  Frigga's  adjurations, 
threw  darts,  stones,  and  other  missiles  at  him,  but  nothnig  would 
injure  him.  The  evil  Loki  was  grieved  at  beholding  this,  and 
taking  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  he  went  to  Frigga,  who  was 
abiding  in  her  magnificent  palace  of  Fensal ;  and  on  her  inquiring 
what  was  going  on  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  made  answer  that 
they  were  castmg  darts  at  Baldur,  but  that  nothing  would  hurt 
him.  "  Yea,"  said  Frigga,  "  neither  wood  nor  weapon  will  in- 
jure Baldur,  for  I  have  taken  an  oath  of  them  all.'*  The  feigned 
old  woman  asked  if  all  things  had  given  the  oath.  "  East  of 
Valhalla,''  says  Frigga,  **  grows  a  plant  named  mistletoe  (mtstU- 
teuin),  but  it  looked  too  young  and  tender  to  require  an  oath 
from  it."  The  woman  went  away.  Loki  pulled  the.  mistletoe^ 
and  drew  near  to  the  assembly.  Without  the  ring  stood  Hodur, 
who  was  blind ;  and  Loki  going  up  to  him,  asked  why  he  too  did 
not  throw  at  Baldur.  "  Because, '  said  he,  "  I  see  not  where 
Baldur  is;  and,  moreover,  have  no  weapon."  "  Do  like  the 
rest — show  honour  to  Baldur.  I  will  bring  you  to  where  he  is, 
and  cast  this  twig  at  him."  Fate  was  not  to  be  averted.  Hodur 
.took  and  cast  the  mistletoe ;  Baldur  fell  dead,  transfixed  by  the 
slender  twig,  and  "  this  was  the  most  unhappy  cast  ever  made 
among  gods  or  men."  AH  gazed  on  each  other  with  grief  and 
anger,  but  the  place  was  sacred,  and  vengeance  could  not  be 
taken  there.     All  were  deeply  grieved,  but  Odin  most  of  all. 

When  their  sorrow  had  somewhat  subsided,  Frigga  asked  which 
•  of  the  gods  would  win  her  love  and  affection  by  riding  to  Hela, 
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to  release  BaMar.  Hermod^  the  son  of  Odb,  undertodL  the 
jouraey.  Sle^ner  was  led  forth^  and  he  mounted,  and  departed 
with  speed.  The  Aser  took  up  Uie  corpse  of  Baldur>  and  carried 
it  to  the  sea,  where  his  ship  Hringhorna  lay,  on  which  they  raised 
his  pyre,  and  sought  in  vain  to  draw  it  out.  They  sent  to  Jotun- 
heim,  and  a  wonaan  named  Hyrroken  came  to  their  aid,  mounted 
on  a  wolf»'  with  serpents  for  reins.  Four  of  Odin's  Berserks 
(furious  warriors)  were  unable  to  hold  her  steed.  Hyrroken 
seized  the  prow  of  the  ship,  and  drew  it  with  such  force  that  .fire 
flew  from  the  rollers.  Thor  would  have  struck  her.  but  the  rest 
of  the  gods  interfered  to  appease  him.  The  body  was  laid  on 
the  pyre,  hi  that  melancholy  sight  the  heart  of  Nanna  burst, 
and  she  was  deposited  on  the  same  pyre.  Thor  consecrated  the 
pyre  with  Miolner,  and  seizing  by  the  leg  a  dwarf  named  Litur. 
who  was  running  about,  flung  him  into  the  flames.  All  the  Aser 
were  present  at  the  funeral.  Odin  came  thither  with  Frigga,  at- 
tended by  his  Valkyries  and  his  ravens;  Freyr  in  his  chariot 
dravm  by  the  boar  Gullin  Bursti  (fiold-bristle);  Freya  was  drawn 
thither  by  her  cats ;  Heimdal  came  mounted  on  bis  horse  Gull- 
topp  (Gold-top);  Frost  and  mountain  giants  came  ih  troops. 
Odin  placed  on  the  pyre  the,  ring  Draupner,  which  every  ninth 
night  dropped  eight  golden  rings  like  itself.  The  horse  of  Bal- 
dur,  with  all  his  trappings,  was  cast  into  the  flames  to  his  beloved 
master. 

Hermod  meanwhile  rode  for  nine  nights  through  murky  dismal 
dells,  till  he  came  to  the  river  Gioll,  over  which  a  golden  bridge 
.extends.  Modgudar  is  the  name  of  the  maiden  who  guards  it; 
she  asks  him  who  he  is,  and  says  that  the  day  before  five  troops 
of  the  dead  had  ridden  over  it,  and  it  shakes  as  much  beneath 
him  alone.  "  Thy  face  is  not  that  of  the  dead — why  dost  thou 
ride  on  the  way  to  hell?"  To  Hermod's  reply,  that  he  seeks 
Saldur,  and  inquiry  if  she  had  seen  him  on  the  way  to  hell, 
she  answers,  that  Baldur  had  ridden  over  the  Gioll-bridge,  but 
that  the  road  to  hell  was  towards  the  north  and  ran  downwards. 
Hermod  follows  her  direction  and  arrives  at  Helgrindur,  t.  e.  the 
grated  doors  of  hell.  He  here  alights  and  tightens  his  girths, 
and  the  good  steed  springs  with  him  through  the  bars,  without 
JO  much  as  touching  them.  He  rode  up  to  the  palace,  and  there 
beheld  Baldur  sitting  on  a  lofty  seat.  Hermod  passed  the  ni^ht 
there^  and  next  morning  he  requested  of  Hel  to  let  Baldur  nde 
home  with  him,  explaining  to  her  how  great  the  grief  of  the  Aser 
was.  Hel  regarding  the  present  as  a  good  occasion  of  ascertain- 
ing if  Baldur  was  really  as  universally  beloved  as  was  reported, 
promised  she  would  release  him  if  all  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate should  bewail  him  with  the  Aser ;  Hermod  returns  with  this 
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cooditioii,  Baldur  sending  by  him  the  ring  Draupner  to  Odtn 
Nanna^  her  mantle  to  Frigga,  and  her  gold  nng  to  FuUa^Prigga's 
attendant. 

The  gods  called  upon  all  beings  to  weep  Baldur  out  of  Hell. 
Men  and  beasts,  the  fowls  of  the  air^the  fishes  of  the  sea  bewailed 
the  pious  ^od,  trees  and  stones  poured  forth  copious  tears,  all 
natnre  testified  affliction.  But  as  the  messengers  of  the  gods 
vere  returning  with  the  intelligence,  passing  by  a  cave,  they  saw 
in  it  a  giantess  named  Thokt,  who,  on  being  called  on  to  weep 
Baldur  out  of  Helheim,  replied, 

''  Thokt  will  bewail. 
With  dry  tears, 
Baldur's  Aoom. 
QnidL  or  dead. 
Let  Hd  hold 
What  she  hath." 

This  dantess  was  Loki.  The  enraged  gods  resolved  to  punish 
faim.     His  abode  was  in  a  mountain,  with  four  entrances,  turned 
to  the  four  winds ;  but  he  feared  to  remain  in  it,  and  changing 
himself  into  a  salmon,  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  wateriall. 
The  Aser  fish  for  him  with  his  own  net;  after  he  had  eluded 
them  for  a  long  time,  Thor  caught  him  in  his  hand,  as  he  was 
springing  over  the  net,  but  he  slipped  through  his  fingers  down  to 
near  the  tail;  hence  the  salmon  runs  taper  to  the  tail.    They  set 
him  in  a  cave,  and  brought  thither  his  sons  Vali  and  Nami,  the 
former  of  whom  being  transformed  by  them  into  a  wolf,  tore  hb 
brother,  with  whose  bowels  the  gods  bound  Loki  to  three  riiarp- 
pointed  rocks;  over  his  face  Skada  hung  a  serpent,  whose  venom, 
as  it  falls,  is  caught  in  a  basin  by  his  faithful  wife  Siguna.     But 
when  she  is  emptying  the  basin,  the  venom  falls  on  the  &ce  of 
the  unhappv  Loki,  and  as  he  shrinks,  writhing  from  it,  the  earth 
quakes.    There  he  abides  till  Ragnarok,  t.  e.  the  twilight  of  the 
gods,  comes.    The  Vala  had  said  to  Vegtam, 

**  Rinda  bears  a  son 

In  the  bowers  of  the  West, 

Who  will  Odin's  son,  (HodurJ 

When  but  a  night  old,  slay: 

No  hands  will  he  wash. 

His  hair  ne'er  comb. 

Till  to  the  bale  (pyre J  he  bears 

Baidur's  opposer.'* 
That  is  Vali,  the  son  of  Odin,  by  Rinda,  will  slay  and  cast  on 
die  bale  or  funeral  pyre,  Hodur,  the  slayer  of  Baldur.    Thus  the 
murder  of  the  god  will  be  fully  avenged.    At  the  renovation  of 
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ill  Ihtnes,  Bal4ur  and  Uodiir  will  return  and  dwell  on  Ida's 
plain,  where  the  gods  of  the  old  world  abode. 

That  the  legend  of  Baldur  is  a  philosophical  mythos,  must  be 
ap{HireDt  to  the  most  superficial  observer.    It  recalls  at  once  the 
Syrian  mythi  of  Thammuz  and  Adonis^  which  it  excels  in  .in- 
veDtion,  and  is  evidently  founded  on  the  departure  of  the  summer 
sun  from  the  northern  hemisphere.     Olaus  Rudbeck  regarded 
Baldur  as  the  sun;  he  has  been  followed  in  this  opinion  by  Skule 
Hiorlacius,  Suhm,  Bastholm,  Grater  and  others.     Gruntvig  and 
Xing  take  this  mythos  to  denote  the  golden  age.    JVfone  regards 
it  as  descriptive  of  the  summer  of  the  Annus  Magnus^  or  of  that 
of  the  ordinary  year,  to  which  latter  supposition  Uie  idea  of  Mr. 
Magnusen  approaches.     According  to  him,  Baldur  is  the  vernal 
suo,  or  the  god  presiding  over  that  portion  of  the  zodiac  called  by 
as  the  sign  of  the  Twins,  but  which  the  old  Scandinavians  named 
Breidablick.    In  this  sign  the  sun  attains  his  greatest  alutude,  the 
days  dien  are  bright  and  mild,  the  air  is  soft  and  balmy.     Baldur 
the  Good  sits  in  Breidablick,  and  no  evil  thing  comes   near 
him.     But  soon  the  sun  declines  fr<Mn  his  height,  darkness  begins 
to  gain  on  the  light,  t.  e.  Hodur  (darkness)  slays  Baldur  at  the 
instigation  of  Loki,  the  author  of  all  evil,  with  a  twig  of  mistletoe^ 
a  pfamt  which  retains  its  verdure  throughout  the  winter  when  all 
others  are  bare  and  dry.     The  pyre  on  which  the  body  of  Baldur 
is  bttmt  denotes  the  excessivie  heat  consequent  on  the  departure 
of  the  sun  from  the  Twins,  and  the  fires,  which,  at  the  present 
day,  flame  in  honour  of  St.  John  at  Midsummer  on  the  hills  of 
Scandinavia,  Scotland  and  Ireland,. rose  to  heaven  in  the  days  of 
beatbenism,  in  commemoration  of  the  funeral  of  Baldur,  slain 
by  the  blind  Hodur.     So  far,  we  think,  Mr.  Magnusen  treads  on 
tolerably  firm  ground;  when  he  proceeds  to  explain  physically  the 
details  of  the  legend,  his  footing  becomes  more  uncertain.    The 
ring-komed  ship  of  Baldur  he  is  perhaps  right  in  referring  to  the 
san;  we  have  already  noticed  the  Grecian  notion  of  the  ship  of 
die  sun.     The  giantess  Hyrroken,  who  launches  it,  he  takes  to 
be  the  reeking  heat  of  the  dogdays,  and  tl^e  flames. that  fly  from 
the  rollers  and  the  trembling  .of  the  earth,  to  siffiiify  the  eflect  of 
subterranean  fire  set  jn. action  by  the  celestial  beat.    The  dwarf 
Litr,  t.  €.  Colour,  whom  Thor  flings  on  the  pyre,  is  the  verdure 
of  the  trees  and  herbage  which  vanishes  beneath  .the  ardent  heat 
of  this  part  of  the  year.     Qf  most  of  the  other  ^persons  and  cir- 
camstances,   Mr.  Magnusen   gives   explanations  more  or  less 
happy.     When  he  comes  to  the.  giantess  Thbkt,  who  refused  to 
veep  with  all  nature,  (and  which  signifying  covered,  hid,  be  in- 
terprets subterranean  flame,)  he  gives  on  the  information  of  Finar 
Thorlacius,  a  clergyman  of  Iceland,  the  following  proverb,  cur- 
roi^  ir.  NO.  vn.  k 
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s^t  in  that  island  al  the  present  day,  and  which  proves,  how  long 
.old  mythological  ideas  and  expressions  will  cling  to.  the  minds  ol 
the  people.  Jllir  hlutir  grata  Balldur  ur  heliu,  nema  kol,  that 
18,  ali  things  wept  Baldur  out  of  Hell,  except  coal.  The.fi^t 
also  .called  in  the  Edda.  Baldursbri  {Baldur^s  brow)  still  retails 
its  name  in  Iceland  and  other  places.  Ii  resembles  the  camomUei 
its  botanic  name  is  anthemk  matricaria  inodora,  andfrom  the  white* 
ness  of  its  petals  it  has  derived  its  appellation.  Its  circular  form 
and  yellow  centre  assimilate  it  to  .the  solar  orb.  In  the  island 
of  Zealand  is  still  to  be  seen  Balders-Brond,  Balder*s  fountain^ 
and  Balders-Hbi,  Balder*s  hill. 

.   Mr.  Magnusen,  whom  no  affinities  and  resemblances  escape, 
has  also  not  failed  to  notice  the  resemblance  between  the  fate  of 
Baldur  and  that  of  the  Persian  hero  Isfendiar,  who,  as  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  story  of  the  Shah  Nameh  must  know,  had 
been  enchanted  by  the  prophet  Zerdusht  against  all  weapons. 
But  there  grew  a  tree  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Cheen,  against 
whiah  the  enchantments  of  the  sage  availed  not,  and  led  Either 
by  the  Simurg,  Roostam  broke  a  branch,  from  which  he  formed 
an  arrow,  and  the  days  of  Isfendiar  came  to  their  close.     Strange 
as  the  coincidence  may  appear,  Roostem's  death  is  afterwaada 
caused  by  his  own  brother,  as  Hiidur  is  laid  on  the  pyre  by  his 
brother  Vali,by  wUch  last  personage  Mr.Magnusen  understands 
the  deity  presiding  over  the  sign  of  the  Watennan,  in  which  sign, 
when  the  sun  commences  his  career,  light  begins  visibly  to  gain 
on  darkness,  that  is,  Hodur  is  slain  by  Vali;  and  ike  funeral  pyre 
of  Hbdur  is  represented  by  the  numerous  lights  .kindled  at  Uiis 
period,  (of  which  the  Christians  have  made  their  Candlemas,)  as 
that  of  Baldur  was  by  the  fires  of  Midsummer.    There  is  some, 
though  perhaps  merely  a  casual  resemblance,  between  the  names 
of  Vali  and   St.  Valentine,  but  it  is  St.  Paul  who  has  chiefly 
usurped  the  honours  of  the  son  of  Odin.    This  saint,  to  whom 
the  25th  of  January  is  dedicated,  is  said  by  the  Norwegian  pea- 
santry to  have  been  a  valiant  warrior  and  a  great  archer^  whose 
usual  time  of  fighting  was  the  morning,     in  concluding   our 
account  of  the  mythos  of  Baldur,  we  would  beg  such  €£  our 
peadetrs  as  may  have  doubts  of  the  faot  of  poetic  and  physical 
mythi  having  been  treated  as  res.l  history,  to  read  in  the  third 
book  of  the  history  of  Saxo  Grammaticus  the  narrative  of  Baldur, 
slain  by  Hother.    The  narrative  will  amuse,  and  all  doubts  will 
vanish;'  the  insecure  nature  of  all  traditional  history  will   be- 
eome  strikingly  apparent,  for  were  the  Eddas  lost,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  narrative  of  Saxo  to  awaken  suspicion  of  its  historical  truth. 
In  the   Scandinavian    mythology   all    parts  of  nature    ivere 
Aimished  with  their  presiding  deities^  and  no  gods  were  permitted 
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to  Ibe  ill  BBigle  MeMedncBS.  The  Northern  skies  j^sseased  nb 
■mndded  Apello,  no  Athene  or  Artemis  made  a  boast  of  nrgin 
parity  and  passed  her  days  removed  from  love  and  all  its  bhncrai* 
nents.  Each  god,  like  fats  worshippers,  had  a  home;  a  wife  and 
diddren.  The  depths  of  the  sea  were  ruled  by  a  god  of  the  giant 
nee  naased  JEgir  or  HIer;  his  wife,  as  of  eottrse  he  had  one,  was 
Bomnid  Rao,  and  they  had  nine  daughters,  t.  «.  the  sea  waves* 

"  And  £gir*s  daughters  with  blue  veils  gay. 
Dance  round  the  rudder  tod  shoot  away, 

says  Tefp&T.  iEgir  and  his  spouse  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace 
beneath  the  sea,  which  was  tne  scene  of  the  celebrated  ^gir- 
drikka,  or  .£gir's  Banquet,  and  die  sea-god  was  entertained  by 
die  Aser  in  Asgard,  at  which  feast,  seated  beside  Braga,  the 
celestial  scalds  he  beard  from  him  the  adventures  of  the  gpds  con- 
tained in  that  portion  of  the  younger  £dda  called  Braga's-^RaBdur. 
Shipwrecked  mariners  were  received  into  the  subaqueous  palfloe 
of  lian,  whidier,.  however,  no  one  sliould  come  emptyrhanded* 
Frithiof,  in  the  drei^dful  storm  raised  by  the  witches,  ^hich  assails 
him  on  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys,  cries  to  his  crew>  that  Rao,  is 
yyading  her  blue  cushions,  to  receive  them. 
*'  Then  horn  effhis  aitn  hednyweth 
GoU-»ring  fine,  of  three  madu  weight,  .    , 

Bright  as  ann  at  morning  gleaming, 
Twas  the  gift  of  Bela  great. 
Into  pieces  he  the  ring  cuts. 
By  the  dwarfs  wrought  skilfully, 
Fkrts  It,  and  forgetteth  no  one 
Of  his  comrades  bold  and  Free. 
Gold  is  good  to  cany 
On  our  downward  journey. 
No  one  empty-handed 
Cross  tO'SearUue  Ran. 
Cold  her  lips  to  kiss.  ai«» 
To  embrace  she's  fleeting. 
But  we  bind  the  sea-bride 
With  the  burned  gold." 
Rao  had  ^  net  in  which  she  used  to  catch  the  mariners. .  This 
net  she  lent  to  Loki,  to  catch  the  dwarf  Andvari,  who,  dweH  jn  a 
waterfall,  in  the  form  of  a  pike,  and  whose.  treasuj[e  became  the 
celebrated  JHoard,  so  renowned  in  Northern  and  German  ro- 
mance, Mrbich  €;aused  all  the.  woes  of  theVolsungs  and  Nibelungs, 
In  modem  times  the  ideas  respecting. Ran  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Havsfruer  or  Mermaids,  who,  according  to  the  Scandinar 
viana,  haunt  the  sea  and  its  coasts. 

Niordr  vras  a. deity  who  presided  qi^  the  wind;  to  whoni  tea- 
fellers  and  mariners  addressed  their  prayers.     He  was  not  of  the 
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i\ser,.bttt  at  the  termination  of  the  great  war  between  tliem  and 
the  Vaner  or  Air-Spirits,  Nibrdr  was  given,  by  the  latter  as  a 
hostage  in  place  of  Hsenir.  He  henceforth  ranks  high  in  Asgard; 
his  palace  was  there  called  Nofttdn.  y  In  their  oaths  men  joined 
him  with  Freyr  and  the  mighty  As  (Thor  or  Odin).  His.childreo 
were  Freyr  and  Freya;  his  wife  was  Skadi«  the  daughter  of  the 
giant  Thiasse,  who  inherited  from  her  father  the  celestial  palace 
of  Theymheim,  between  which  and  N6at&n  he  divides  his  time.' 
He  is  considered,  apparently  without  reason,  to  be  connected 
with  the  Grecian  Nereus. 

The  children  of  Niordr,  Freyr  and  his  sister  Freya,  correspond 
to  the  Apollo  and  Artemis  of  Grecian  mythology.  Freyr  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Niordr  by  his  own  sister.  He  occupies  a  high 
station  among  the  Aser,  presiding  over  solar  light,  rain,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  Men  prayed  to  him  for  peace  and  prosper 
rity.  Freyr  possessed  a  curious  boar,  given  to  him  by  the  dwarfs, 
the  sons  of  Ivallda.  This  boar  was  named  GtiUinbur^i  {Gold- 
bristles)  ;  he  draws  the  chariot  of  Freyr,  and  no  darkness  is  so 
thick  as  not  to  be  dissipated  by  the  gleam  of  his  bristles.  By  the 
same  dwarfs  was  formed  the  wonderful  ship  Skidbladnir,  which 
Loki  gave  to  Freyr.  This  vessel  is  large  enough  to  contain  the 
Aser  with  all  their  arms;  the  wind  always  blows  in  its  poop;  it  is 
composed  of  several  pieces,  and  when  not  in  use,  can  be  folded 
up  like  a  napkin,  and  put  into  a  small  pouch.  The  short  sword 
of  Freyr  was  also  celebrated;  he  gave  it  up  in  his  love  for  Gerda, 
and  had  in  consequence  to  employ  a  hart's  horn  as  his  weapon 
against  the  giant  Beli ;  and  in  the  final  conflict  with  Surtur  he 
will  more  deeply  feel  its  loss. 

Supposing  Freyr  to  be  the  sun-ffod,  most  of  these  mydiic 
objects  admit  of  an  easy  solution.     The  sword  at  once  reminds 
us  of  the  xfwo-oojoj  {Gold-stoorded)  Apollo  of  the  Greeks ;  the 
gold-bristled  boar  evidently  denotes  the  solar  orb,  and  without 
searching  for  more  recondite  reasons,  the  great  fondness  of  the 
Gothic  race  for  this  animal,  (of  which  we  shall  see  an  instance 
presently,)  will  sufficiently  account  for  its  being  elevated  to  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  car  of  the  sun-god.     By  the  ship  Skid- 
bladnir, (from  Skid,  a  plank,  and  Blad,  a  leaf,)  is  meant,  accord- 
iiig  to  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Mr.  Magnusen,  the  body  of 
vapour    and    clouds  at  times  overspreading  the  heavens,     and 
which  the  excited  fancy  of  a  scald  might  regard  when  rolling   in 
dense  volumes  along  the  sky,  as  a  great  ship,  in  which  the  gods 
were  sailing  about.    As  it  was  composed  of  many  similar  pieces, 
presented  a  flat  surface,  and  would  occasionally  disappear    alto- 
gether, the  fiction  was  natural  (and  similar  language  and    ideas 
will  be  found  in  Scripture)  of  it  being  rolled  up  like  a  napkin  by 
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die  gods,  and  put  into  a  bag.  The  god  of  the  sud,  the  lord  ot 
day,  was  naturally  regarded  as  the  owner  of  this  wonderful  vesseK 
Almost  the  only  adventure  of  Freyr  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  his  love  for  the  fair  Gerda.  In  this  he  also  resembles 
Apollo,  whose  exploits  were  mostly  of  this  description.  Freyr 
sat  one  day  in  Lidskialf,  from  which  there  was  a  view  over  the 
whole  world.  Casting  his  eyes  on  Jotunheim,  he  saw,  going  out 
of  a  palace,  a  maiden  whose  hair  was  so  bright  that  air  and  sea 
shone  with  its  lustre.  The  god  became  suddenly  enamoured, 
he  fled  all  society,  he  neither  spoke  nor  ate.  His  father  and  his 
stepmother  Skadi  desire  his  attendant  Skirner  to  go  to  him,  and 
endeavour  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  melancholy.  Freyr  at  first 
declines  answering,  but  on  Skirner's  reminding  him  of  their  hav* 
ing  been  bom  together  in  their  '*  childhood's  morning,''  he  tells 
him  of  his  having  seen  Gerda,  the  daughter  of  Gymer,  and  of  the 
love,  passing  that  of  any  youth,  he  had  conceived  for  her. 
Skirner  offers  that  if  he  will  give  him  his  horse,  who  can  go  through 
the  "dark  flame,"  and  his  sword,  that  can  *'  wield  itself  against 
the  giant-brood,"  to  go  woo  the  maiden  for  him.  Freyr  gladly 
consents.  Skirner  arrives  at  the  house  of  Gymer,  and  asks  a 
cow-berd,  who  was  sitting  there  on  a  hill,  how  he  may  ^et  to 
speak  with  Gerda ;  the  cow-herd  warns  him  of  his  danger  m  the 
attempt,  and  while  they  are  arguing  the  fan*  Gerda  herself  comes 
forth,  inq^uires  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  then  invites  Skirner 
in  "  to  dnnk  the  clear  mead."  Here  she  asks  him  who  he  was, 
that  had  come  over  the  raging  flames  to  visit  their  halls.  Skirner 
in  reply,  offers  her  eleven  golden  apples  if  she  will  promise  to 
live  with  Freyr.  These  she  rejects  disdainfully.  He  then  proffers 
the  ring  Draupner  which  "  was  burned  with  Odin's  young  son." 
(  Baldur).  This  she  also  refuses,  alleging  that  she  had  abundance 
of  gold  in  Gymer^s  house.  Finding  promises  of  no  avail,  Skirner 
proceeds  to  threats;  he  draws  the  sword  of  Freyr,  menacing  to  cut 
off  her  head,  and  that  of  her  father,  and  then  enumerates  a  list  of 
afflictions  which  she  shall  be  made  to  undergo  in  case  of  persist- 
ing in  her  obstinacy.  At  length  she  gives  way,  and  appoints  to 
meet  the  god  after  nine  nights  in  the  "  warm  grove  of  Bene." 
Skirner  rides  home  with  the  intelligence,  the  impatient  lover 
advances  to  meet  him,  and  on  hearing  the  time  exclaims. 

Long  is  a  night. 

Longer  are  two. 

How  shall  I  three  endure  ? 

Oft  has  a  month  seemed 

More  short  unto  me 

Than  a  half  of  one  of  these  nights. 

Xhis  legend  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  called  For  Scirnis 
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(Skimer'8  journey)  in  the  poetic  Edda^  it  is  also  related  in  the 
prose  Edda.  The  latter  narrative  begins  thus,  ''There  was  a 
pum  iiamed  Gynier/'and  it  calls  Gerda  the  "  fairest  of  women,**  ex- 
pressions for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  original  poem,  from 
which  the  prose  narrative  has  evidently .  been  framed.  An  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  tales  and  legends  contained 
in  the  Eddas  i  By  Gerda  Mr.Magnusen  understands  the  north- 
ern-light, daughter  of  Gymer  the  ice-sea;  and  of  giant- race,  as 
rising  in  the  remote  regions  of  Utgard,  and  on  this  hypothesis, 
which  we  neither  receive  nor  reject,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
whole  poem. 

In  the  Scandinavian,  as  in  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  or  rather  their  regent-deities,  are  regarded  as  brother 
imd  sister*,  Freya,  the  sister  of  Freyr,  is,  therefore,  the  mooor 
goddess;  she  is  ako  the  goddess  of  love,  uniting  in  herself  the 
properties  of  the  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks.  She 
presides  over  the  heavenly  r^ion  called  Folkvang.  She  is  next 
m  rank  to  f  rigga  among  the  Asynier,  and  when  she  goes  to  the 
battles  of  men,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  one  half  of  the  slain 
fall  to  her  and  the  other  to  Odin.  This  goddess  rides  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  cats.  By  her  husband  Oduc — who  fre- 
quently leaves  her  at  which  she  weeps  golden  tears— she  had  a 
daughter  named  Hnossa  so  bright  that  all  bright  things,  {Unossir), 
are  so  named  from  her.  There  are  few  adventures  of  Freya 
alluded  to;  the  extreme  desire  of  the  giants  to  obtain  her  in  marri- 
age has  been  already  noticed — they  would  no  doubt  gladly  obtain 
ibe  moon  to  illume  their  gloomy  abodes,  so  far  removed  from  the 
*^  sun  and  summer-shade.'' 

Nott  {Night)  comes  through  the  skies  mounted  on  her  horaa, 
Hrimfaxi,  {Frost-mane,)  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horses. 
The  drpps  that  fall  from  the  bits  of  her  bridles  are  the  dew  drops 
that  at  morning  lie  glittering  on  the  meads.  Daggr  {Day)  also 
rides  or  drives  with  one  or  two  horses,  one  of  which  is  named 
Skiafaxi  (Bright-mane),  whose  mane  fills  the  air  with  light.  la 
Odin's  raven-song  we  meet  the  following  highly  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  break  of  day. 

DcUing's  son  {day)  forth  To  rest  now  glided 

Drove  hb  bone.  Giantesses  and  giants,  ' 

Richly  beset  .   Ghosts  aod  dwarfs. 

With  shininp  stones.  And  daA-alfs. 

O'er  Manheim  (earth)  gleamed  Heroes  arose, 

Tbe  cour8er;s  mane,  Alf-beamer(jiMi)  got  up: 

Who  drew  in  Ms  our  Northwards  to  Niflheiro, 

The  baffler  of  Dnahn  (d«y.)  jjight  i,  flo^n. 

Through  earth's  great  On  Ar|paU  (rainbow)  stood 

Gates  of  the  norths  Ulfrnna's  son  (  Heimdall), 

Beneath  the  ooter  root  The  great  horn-sounder 

Of  the  ancient  tree,  Of  heaven^  hill. 
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like  eaitb,  heaveti  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  song  and  poetry. 
The  silver^bearded  Braga  charmed  the  Aser  tt'ith  his  eloquent 
strains  and  the  accords  of  his  harp.  His  wife^  the  beautiful  Idunna^ 
was  the  possessor  of  the  fragrant  apples  bj  whose  taste  the  depart- 
ing yoolJi  of  the  gods  was  stayed.  The  carrying  off  of  Idunna  * 
by  the  giant  Tbiasse\  the  danger  the  gods  thereby  ran  of  sinking 
into  premature  decrepitude,  with  her  recovery  by  the  strata* 
gens  of  Loki,  who  had  been  the  original  means  of  betray- 
ing her  into  the  power  of  the  giant^  form  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing narratives  of  the  £dda  of  Snorro.  By  Idunna  Mr.  Magnusen 
wonid  understand  the  genial  spring  which  renews  the  youth  «f 
aO  nature,  pouring  forth  verdure,  flowers,  and  fruit  beneath  the 
tepid  gales,  which  sport  through  its  placid  skies.  As  joy  and 
harmony,  the  song  of  birds,  the  voice  of  man^  and  cry  of  animals, 
accompany  this  inspiring  season,  Idunna  is  feigned  to  be  wedded 
to  Braga  the  god  of  song  and  poetry.  The  giant  Thiasse  is  the 
winter,  Idunna  escapes  from  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  swallow,  the 
bird  of  spring,  conducted  by  Loki  in  ihe  form  of  a  hawk, 
"niissse,  pursuing  as  an  eagle,  rushes  into  the  flames  kindled  by 
the  gods,  and  is  there  slain  by  them — that  is,  Winter  is  destroyed 
by  ^e*  heat  attending  the  entrance  of  spring.  Certainly  a  most 
beautiful  roythos,  if  our  author's  exposition  be  right. 
'  Loki  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  gods,  but  his  origin 
and  character  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  His  name  signifies 
fiame^  and  there  can  be  hardly  a  doubt  of  bis  having  been  a  per- 
sonification, or  the  denion,  of  Are.  Hence  his  d^eds  are  some- 
limes  good,  sometimes  evil.  There  being  two  or  more  persons 
of  this  name,  no  small  confusion  has  arisen  from  confounding 
Aetr  attributes  and  actions,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  now  possible  to 
assign  to  each  of  them  his  own.  The  ancient  Edda  endeavours 
to  account  for  the  change  of  character  in  Asa  Loki  by  saying 
that  he  lost  his  innocence  by  eating  the  half-roasted  heart  of  a 
wicked  woman,  whence  he  became  wicked,  and  the  father  of  all 
the  monsters  of  earth.  The  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
Christian  Satan  is  evident,  and  was  early  perceived  in  the  North. 
In  Norway  the  devil  is  at  this  day  called  Loke,  and  numerous 
evil  effects  are  still  throughout  Scandinavia  and  Iceland  ascribed 
.  to  this  ancient  demon. 

The  Valkyries  {chooifn  'of  the  slain)  are,  like  the  Grecian 
nymphs,  a  species  of  inferior  deities.  Their  origin  is  not  given, 
bnt  Freya  appears  to  be  their  mistress.  They  perform  in  Valhall 
and  Vingolf  the  same  office  thnt  was  dischai^ed  in  Olympus  by 
the  blooming  Hebe.  It  is  also  a  part  of  their  duty  to  seek  out,  at 
the  command  of  Odin,  and  collect  the  souls  of  the  fallen  heroes, 
and  lead  them  to  Asgard.     In  the  elder  Edda  their  aerial  march 
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18  finely  described.  The  poet  sees  three  baods  of  nymphs 
issuing  from  the  skies;  one  (a  mortal  maid  it  would  appear)  rides 
at  their  head,  clad  in  white,  with  a  glittering  helmet.  As  their 
horses  curvet,  rain  falls  in  the  deep  vallies  of  the  earth,  hail  on 
its  lofty  trees,  evil  demons  fly  at  their  sight, -their  gleaming 
armour  flashes  light  through  heaven  as  they  advance  to  the  aid 
of  heroes.  In  the  Elegy  on  Haco  the  Good,  by  Eyvind  Scalda- 
spill,  there  is  a  noble  description  of  the  last  battle  of  that 
monarch,  in  which  he  sees  "  the  serene  Valkyries  sitting  on  their 
horses,"  and  inviting  him  to  Vallhall,  whither  they  gallop  to 
announce  his  approach,  and  Odin  sends  forth  Hermod  and  firaga 
to  greet  the  coming  guest.  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity^ 
the  character  of  the  Valkyries  sank  in  common  with  that  of  the 
other  deities,  and  they  were  represented  as  ruthless  ferocious 
maidens,  delighting  in  blood  and  carnage,  as  will  appear  on 
looking  to  the  fine  ode  versified  by  Gray,  commencing,  "  Now 
the  storm  begins  to  lour.'' 

The  last  dwellers  in  the  celestial  abodes  that  we  shall  notice 
are  the  Einheriar,  men  who  by  their  virtue,  valour  and  other 
noble  qualities,  had  rendered  themselves  worthy  to  taste  of  the 
joys  of  Valhall.  Their  mode  of  ascent  thither  may  be  learned 
from  the  elegy  of  king  Haco,  just  noticed,  or  from  that  portion 
bf  the  Frithiof  Saga,  called  "  King's  Drapa/'  where,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  ancient  Northern  notions,  the  good  king  Rine, 
who  had  died  peaceably  in  his  bed,  after  he  had  marked  fais 
bosom  with  runes  to  Odin,  ascends  to  the  gods.  The  dead 
monarch  is  described  as  sitting  in  his  mound,  with  his  sword  by 
bis  side,  and  his  shield  on  his  arm,  while  his  gold-hoofed  courser 
paws  the  ground  with  impatience.  At  length  he  mountSj  gallops 
along  Bif-riist,  {the  rainboto)  and  enters  Valhall,  where  the  gods 
come  forward  to  meet  him,  and  Braga,  seizing  his  gold-strung 
harp,  sounds  the  praises  of  the  just  and  beneficent  monarch. 
In  Valhall,  we  are  told,  the  occupation  of  the  Einheriar  was 
every  morning  to  mount  their  steeds  and  ride  out  to  the  place  of 
exercise,  where  the  whole  day,  till  dinner-time,  was  spent  in 
the  combats  of  war,  or  rather  martial  exercises,  and  as  evening 
drew  near  they  rode  home,  where  they  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  the 
boar  Siirimner,  dressed  in  the  kettle  Eldrimner,  by  the  cook 
Audrimner,  and  drank  from  the  hands  of  the  fair  Valkyries  the 
mead  which  is  drawn  from  the  dugs  of  the  goat  Heidrun.  At 
night  the  heroes  often  mount  their  horses  and  ride  down  Bif- 
rbst  to  earth,  where  they  enter  their  mounds,  and  at  times  converse 
with  mortals,  but  ere  day  comes  forth  they  return  to  their  celes- 
tial abode. 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  religion   that 
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baft  been  more  severely  and  mofe  uBJUBtly  treated  than  tbi^  de- 
scriptioh  of  the  employment  of  the  departed  in  Valhall.  It  has 
been  falsely  asserted  that  it  only  opened  its  gates  to  receive 
those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  as  falsely,  that  the  warriors  drank 
their  ale  from  the  skulls  of  their  fallen  enenaies.  The  Scandina- 
viaost  in  this  instance  as  in  others,  only  followed  the  dictates  of 
natiue,  in  conceiving  the  future  state  to  resemble  the  present 
one,  though  far  exceeding  it  in  bliss.  To  a  Scandinavian  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  as  to  an  Anglo-Saxon,  the  finest  of  food 
was  pork  and  bacon ;  hence  he  made  it  to  furrysb  forth  the  table 
of  the  gods.  If  we  view  the  notions  of  the  professors  of  other 
religious  systems  on  this  bead,  we  shall  not  find  them  very  far  to 
transcend  in  spirituality  those  of  our  forefathers.  The  Talmud^ 
for  example,  says,  that  in  the  days  of  Messiah  men  will  feed  on 
the  flesh  of  Behemoth,  Leviathan,  and  on  the  huge  griffin,  a 
greater  variety  of  dishes  than  Asgard  affords ;  so  gross,  indeed, 
were  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject,  that  Our  Lord 
himself  condescended  to  adapt  his  parabolic  language  to  their 
carnal  minds,  and  to  describe  to  them  the  joys  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  under  the  figure  of  rich  and  splendid  banquets.  The 
true  believer,  say  the  votaries,  of  Islam,  will  feast  on  rich  viands 
in  Paradise.  When  in  the  poem  of  the  philosophic  Virgil^  ^neas 
goea  dovrn  to  Elysium  and  views  the  happy  souls  there, — 

. "  Conspicit,  ecce,  alios  dextra  Isvaqne  per  berbam 
Vescaitis,  Istumque  choro  Psapa  canentis 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemua  ;*' 

And  a  few  lines  before,  this  poet  employs  expressions  describing 
the  occupation  of  the  happy  spirits  there  assembled,  which  form 
the  exact  counterpart  to  those  of  the  inmates  of  Valhall : — 

"  Pars  in  gramineis  exercent  membra  palaestris, 
Contendant  hido  et  fulvft  luctantur  arenft." 

And  again, 

"  Arma  procul  currusque  virum  miratur  inanis, 
Slant  terra  defixe  haste,  passimque  soluti 
Per  campos  pascuntur  equi.    Quae  gratia  curraum 
Armonimque  fuit  vivis,  quae  cnra  niteutis 
Pascere  equos,  eadem  sequitur  tellure  repostos.*' 

While  man  is  on  earth,  his  ideas  will  be  such  as  earth  supplies, 
and  in  all  his  efforts  after  the  conception  of  a  future  state  he  will 
compose  the  pictures  of  its  bliss  out  of  his  most  agreeable  ones 
here.  The  Greenlander  has  no  conception  of  a  heaven  without 
seals  in  its  waves ;  the  Laplander  expects  to  meet  there  tobacco 
and  brandy ;  to  an  Arab  it  would  be  no  Paradise  without  streams 
of  clear  and  refreshing  water.  As  to  the  martial  exercises  of  the 
inmates  of  Valhall,  they  were  such  as  suited  the  conception  of  a 
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BMurM  race.  Milder  occupations  may  Ibere  have  been  prepared 
for  Ike  gentle  and  the  good ;  for  we  apprehend  that  those  peraona 
^ery  much  err  who  conceive  the  battle  and  the  drunken  revel  to 
heve  constituted  the  bliss  and  the  constant  employment  df  th^ 
hardy  sons  of  the  North.  Love  and  friendship^  there  as  elsewhere^ 
exerted  their  beneficent  influence,  the  arts  of  peace  were  far  from 
being  unknown,  and  agriculture  engaged  a  portion  of  the  popo^ 
lation.  It  is  really  too  absurd  to  see  Hume  gravely  observing, 
that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  Northerns  began  to  grow  ao^ 
^uamted  with  tillage.  From  the  account  of  deeds  of  atrocity 
committed  against  strangers  and  enemies,  it  is  not  just  to  infer  n 
ferocity  of  domestic  manners :  when  we  read  of  the  barberies 
committed  by  a- band  of  Toorkomans  or  Koords  in  their  forays 
on  a  -hostile  tribe,  we  might  feel  disposed  to  regard  them  ns 
beings  who  delight  only  in  the  sight  of  blood  and  suflering-; 
but  view  these  same  men  in  Uieir  camps  and  families,  and  their 
ordinary  life  will  be  found  to  be  mild,  just  and  kind.  So  may  it 
have  been  with  die  Northmen ;  their  religion  at  least  appears  not 
to  have  been  a  mere  sanguinary  superstition. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  Eddas  and  their  able  expounder^ 
We  have  already  observed  more  than  once,  that  we  think  Mr. 
Magnusen  right,  in  regarding  the  religion  contained  in*  them  i» 
chiefly  a  physical  one ;  but  we  cannot  go  the  full  length  witb 
him  in  his  exposition  of  all  the  details  of  the  mythi,  many  of 
which  are,  we  doubt  not,  mere  fanciful  adjuncts,  and  many  per- 
haps of  the  legends  were  composed  by  men  who  had  no  physical 
phenomena  in  view.  We  quoted,  in  our  former  article,  an  ex- 
cellent passage  fiom  Baitholm,  to  which  Mr.  Ma^usen  should, 
we  thinks  have. devoted  more  attention  than  he  Iws  done.  We 
must,  however,  acknowledge-  that  our  excellent  mythologist  is 
never  dogmatic,  and  that  he  gives  to  the  opinions  of  others  their 
full  weight  and  authority.  A  greater  fault  in  him,  we  conceive, 
to  be  the  manner  in  which  he  forces  etymology  into  his  service. 
Haying  adopted  the  opinion  that  all  the  various  systems  of 
ancient  religion  were  originally  one,  and  that  the  Goths  came 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  North,  he  lays  hold 
of  the  slightest  analogies  and  resemblances  in  proof  of  this 
original  identity,  and  by  attempting  to  prove  too  mucfa|  he  really 
weakens  his  cause.  To  us,  the  religion  of  the  Eddas,  with  its 
frost-giants  and  similar  personages,  has  all  the  appearance  of  n 
religion  framed  in  the  north,  and  in  conformity  to  its  aspect  and 
climate;^  but  the  migration  of  the  Goths  from  Asia,  though  from 
similarities  of  language  and  feature  with  some  of  the  oriental 
races,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  true,  yet  we  cannot  concede  to  be  a 
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hiaiomal  meo^*  There  is  not  the  slightoat  alliiflion  to  it  lA  the 
tales  of  the  Eddas,  or  io  the  verses  of  the  Soalds^  and  yfe  nudi 
doubt  if  the  Roman  literature  and  ChriBtianity  had  not  visited 
the  Norti^  whether  we  should  ever  have  seen  the  early  chapters 
of  the  Heimskringla.  Supposing  two  nations,  speaking  kindred 
longiMBs,  to  have  Earned  separate  religious  systems,  on  the  nsual 
pnno^e  of  deifying  the  different  parts  of  nature,  aday  not  they 
have  fallen  on  nearly  similar  appellations  for  their  gods?  In  the 
aacieat  language  of  the  North,  S^  is  the  Sun,  and  Var  is  the 
S/mng,  words  almost  exactly  the  same  as  their  Latin  equivalents; 
the  same  is  the  43se  with  many  Nonthem  words  compared  with 
Gceek,  Pernan,  and  Sanscrit  ones.  Might  not  then  this  suf«- 
icacotlj  account  for  several  of  the  correspondences  observed  by 
Mr.  Mi^piusen,  without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Odin  being  Buddha,  and  the  religion  of  the  latter  having  spread 
from  India  to  Scandinavia?  These  points  we  leave  to  die  con* 
•idefBtion  of  those  who  wherever  they  perceive  a  resemblance 
infer  communication. 

A  more  agreeable  portion  of  the  extant  literature  of  ancient 
Scnodiaavia  remains  untouched.  Its  romance,  containing  the 
eiidoits  of  Sigurd,  Helgi,  and  other  warriors,  may  perhaps  on 
tome  ftttum  occasion  furnish  us  with  the  materiids  of  what  we 
might  hope  to  prove  an  interesting  article. 


A&T*  V. — Causes  Criminelles  Celibres  du  disyneuvihnt  siicle^ 
rtdigies  par  une  Societe  cFAvocats.     4  vols.   8vo.     Parist 

It  18  a  very  remarkable  circumstance^  that,  in  place  of.  increas* 
ii^  in  number  and  variety  with  the  progress  of  social  life  and 
the  saperaddition  of  artificial  to  natural  feelings,  the  causes  of 
crime  should  actually  seem  to  have  diminished,  at  least  in  nu- 
merical force.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  only  at  first  sight,  or 
when  viewed  as  an  insulated  fact;  for  in  reality  it  forms  an  uni- 
avoidable  part  of  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  agrees  in  the 
aiocat  manner  vrith  the  context.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  society, 
to  enumerate  the  incentives  to  crime  was  to  run  over  the  whole 

^  Is  it  not  •  corioQs  circomsUnce  Uiat  one  of  the  Penianr  tribes,  enumerated  by  Heio> 
iakam,  abeokl  be  csUed  r^f/Unot  ?  Mr.  Hammer  thought  at  one  time  he  had  found,  in 
Mirkbood,  Germania  ai  ttie  ancient  name  of  Khowaresm.  He  was,  as  be  has  since 
acknowledged,  misled  by  the  error  of  the  MS.  he  -used,  for  the  true  word  is  Jorjania. 
As  liar  as  we  kaow  of  him,  Mr.  Hammer  claims  no  exemption  from  the  common  k>t,  but 
Us  alips  certMily  did  not  merit  the  illiberal  and  iqdeoent  strictores  lavished  on  them  by 
Sen^owski.  -  He  still,  however,  maintains  the  Erroltn  of  the  Shah  Nameh,  which  lies  op 
Ac  borders  df  Iran  and  Tdrcan,  corresponding  with  Khowaresm,  to  be  the  cradle  of  the 
';raoe. 
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catalogue  of  human  passions ;  in  our  era  the  motives  of  die  robber, 
the  forger,  the  assassin,  nay,  the  seducer,  sometimes,  may  be  all 
resolved  into  one.  The  breach  of  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  Command- 
ments is,  at  the  present  day,  either  the  cause  or  object  of  almost 
every  other  crime.  Love,  fear,  and  hate,  all  the  mightier  tyrants 
of  our  nature,  that  once  ruled  the  hearts  of  men  and  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  are  molten  into  the  golden  substance  of  Avarice. 
The  mercenary  character  of  crimes  will  be  found  to  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  refinement  of  the  country  in  which  they  ard 
perpetrated.  In  Ireland,  for  instance,  there  is  more  poverty  than 
in  England,  and  her  calendar  is  blotted  with  more  blood ;  yet 
there  are  fewer  murders  committed  there  from  mercenary  motives 
than  in  this  more  civilized  country.  On  the  continent,  France 
has  the  honour  of  exhibiting  in  her  crimes  a  much  clearer  title 
to  that  distinction  of  refinement,  which  she  knows  so  well  how 
to  appreciate,  than  any  of  her  neighbours. 

But  even  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  nearest  resembling 
England  in  intellect  and  activity,  we  observe  a  singular  difference 
in  the  characteristics  of  crime.  The  genius  of  the  continental 
nations  has  contrived  to  throw  a  kind  of  melodramatic  air  over 
their  bloodiest  deeds ;  there  is  a  magnificence  in  the  concepttoo, 
and  an  exaggerated  atrocity  in  the  details,  by  which  our  feelings 
are  divided  between  horror  and  surprise. 

On  turning  to  die  first  pages  of  the  volumes  before  us,  'we  find 
two  persons  in  the  station  of  gentlemen,  in  order  to  free  themr 
selves  from  some  debts,  and  become  masters  of  a  little  property, 
resolving  to  murder  their  friend,  a  person  of  consideration  and 
respectability  in  the  place.    They  lie  m  wait  for  him  in  the  street, 
drag  him  into  a  house  of  public  debauchery  at  an  early  hour  to 
the  evening,  place  him  deliberately  upon  a  table,  and  cut  his  throat 
in  the  presence  of  several  men  and  women  whom  they  had  en- 
caged, by  means  of  the  most  insignificant  bribes,  to  assist  them* 
They  wrap  the  body  in  a  cloth,  march  publicly  to  the  river  and 
throw  it  in,  and  then  complete  the  execution  of  their  plan  by  going; 
openly  .to  the  house  of  the  deceased,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his 
servant,  removing  the  property  they  coveted.    Fardier  on,  a  yonag 
man,  reduced  to  some  pecuniary  necessity,  without  dreaming  for 
a  moment  of  such  ordinary  modes  of  relieving  himself  as  goin^ 
'upon  the  highway  or  picking  pockets,  murders  his  aunt  by  stabbittg 
her  rejpeatedly  in  the  breast,  and  cuts  off  his  brother's  bead,  legs» 
and  thighs,  which  he  throws  into  the  river  and  the  streets.     3ut 
tliere  is  sometimes  an  episode  in  the  romance — ^an  underplot 
interwoven  with  the  most  horrible  scenes  of  the  tragedy,  wkicH 
relieves  us  for  the  moment  of  its  presence  like  a  well  found    it^ 
the  desart.    In  the  first  case  we  have  mentioned,  for  example^ 
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thefe  are  .two  lovers,  accomplices  of  tbe  murderers,  who,  at  die 
denouraent,  exhibit  feelings  which  we  could  hardly  conceive  to  be 
capable  of  existing  in  such  circumstances.  The  girl^  who  escapes 
with  imprisonment,  implores  permission  to  share  the  fate  of  her 
lover  who  is  condemned  to  die;  while  he,  overwhelmed  with 

E'ef  at  his  mistress's  misfortune,  scarcely  feels  the  bitterness  of 
own.  Before  presenting  to  our  readers,  however,  an  account 
of  some  of  the  incidents  detailed  in  these  volumes,  which  it  is 
our  paqKMe  to  do,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  considered  superfluous 
if  we  take  a  very  brief  view  of  the  criminal  laws  and  institutions 
of  France  as  they  exist  at  the  present  day. 

The  old  system>  with  its  hoary  load  of  corruption  and  absurdity, 
was  levelled  to  the  dust  by  the  revolution.  The  fabric  erected 
in  its  stead,  however,  in  its  hastily-placed  and  incongruous  mate- 
rials, exhibited  tokens  of  the  feverish  spirit  of  the  time;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1808,  that  a  Code  was  promulgated,  which, 
with  some  unimportant  modifications,  remams  in  force  to  this 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  this  celebrated  code,  the  power 
of  prosecuting  for  offences  is  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ap- 
pointed functionaries  of  the  law,  who  may  prosecute  or.  not  as  they 
Mnkproper:  but  this  abuse,  fnonstrous  and  di^usting  as  it  seems 
in  tbeoiy,  is  partially  corrected  .in  practice  by  the  power  which 
resides  in  individuals  of  summoning  a  suspected  party  at  once  be- 
fore the  judge  of  police,  and  thus,  at  least,  of  producing  a  discus- 
fioD.  Article  9  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Instruction  enuinerates 
the  functionaries  by  whom  judiciary  police  is  to  be  administered. 
Of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  judges  of  instruction,  who 
have  some  discretionary  power,  the  Procureur  du  Roi  in  each 
arroodissement  is  the  chief;  be  again  is  governed  by  the  Procureur 
General  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  who  is  himself  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendance  of  the  minister. 

1.  The  Court  of  Simple  or  Ordinary  Police  takes  cognizance 
of  offences  involving  no  greater  punishment  than  a  fine  of  fifteen 
francs  or  five  days'  imprisonment.    It  is  divided  into  two  different 
tribunals,  one  of  which,  consisting  of  the  mayors  of  communes, 
assisted  by  the  "  juges  de  paix,'*  determines  on  cases  occurring 
ID  the  commune  when  the  accused  are  taken  in  tbe  fact,  when 
tiiej  are  inhabitants  of  the  commune,  or  when  the  parties  pre- 
sent themselves  with  their  witnesses,  demanding  no  more  than  the 
small  pecuniary  fine.    The  second  tribunal,  composed  of  the 
Jttges  de  Paix,  has  charge  of  the  ^aver  offences  of  this  class. 

2.  The  Court  of  Correctional  Police,  to  which  appeals  from 
tbe  above  are  carried,  is  held  by  the  inferior  judges,  "  juges  de 
premiere  instance,'-  who  take  cognizance  of  offences  involving  only 
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a  peetniary  punisiiment,  a  temporary  impHsomnent  in  a  limise 
of  c^rection,  or  the  interruption  of  certain  civil  or  ciVic  rights. 

3.  The  Criminal,  or  High  Criminal  Court,  is  the  tribunal  foi* 
tfie  trial  of  offences  to  which  a  greater  punishment  is  annexed 
thaft  that  of  temporary  imprisonment.'  It  is  held  in  courts  of  as- 
sise, once  a  month  in  Paris,  and  four  times  a  year  in  the  other 
departments^  It  is  composed  of  five  members  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  departments  where  that  court  is  established;  and  in  other 
deparffmettts,  of  one  member  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  assisted  by 
four  judges  of  the  inferior  court  of  the  place  where  the  assize  is 
held.  In  the  former  case,  the  Proeureur  General,  or  one  of  hiiT 
substitutes,  fiUs  the  place  of  public  accuser :  in  the  latter,  the 
mme  fiinctioBB  are  performed  t:^  the  Proeureur  du  Roi,  or  one  of 
bb-  substitutes. 

4.  The  Courts  of  Appeal,  or  royal  Courts,  of  the  members 
of  which  Ae  High  Criminal  Court  is  chiefly  composed,  besides 
ollMr  duties,  hear  appeals  from  tiie  Court  of  Correctional 
Police,  and  pronounce  the  "  mises  en  accusation." 

5.  The  Court  of  Cassation  annuls  sentences,"*^  judgments,*)* 
aaiiida«rees4!  which  are  attacked  on  the  score  of  ineompetence  in 
tbe  court  deciding,  or  on  tfiat  of  its  having  -exceeded  its  powen  ^ 
mid  for  any  express  contravention  of  die  law,  or  violation  of  pfe-» 
scribed  forms.  But  the  decree  of  this  c6urt  is  not  itself  final; 
the  prisonera  may  be  retained  in  custody,  and  the  trial  carried 
anew  to  a  court  of  assize. 

6.  In  its  judicial  functions,  die  Chamber  of  Peers  is  competent 
to  the  arrest  and  trial  of  its  own  members,  to  the  impeachment 
of  ministers,  and  to  the  disposal  of  cases  of  high  treason. 

7-  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  the  power  of  arresting  its 
own  members  during  the  session ;  but  if  taken  in  the  fact  of  com- 
BMtlmg  a  crime,  the  privilege  of  the  deputies  ceases,  and  they  may 
be  seized  like  any  other  persons  by  the  witness. 

Suoh,  in  Sminef  is  the  materiel  of  the  French  system  of  criminal 
law;  but  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  a  few  peculiarities  worthy  of 
Bsraark  before  we  look  at  the  machine  in  operation.  We  shall 
avoid*  the  details  of  die  steps  that  are  taken  before  the  criminal 
18  brought  to  a  public  trial;  but  these,  be  it  remembered,  are  all 
private.  The  body  politic  is  no  sooner  wounded  by  the  perpe- 
tration  of  a  crime,  than  its  feelers — the  police  officers,  the  gens- 
d*armes,  the  juti^es  of  instruction,  are  all  on  the  alert;  diey 
secure  the^criminal,  the  accomplice,  the  witness,  the  accuser;  they 
drag  suspected  persons  into  solitude  and  darkness,  and  with  an 

*  Of  the  Jugn  de  Faiz.  f  Of  tribanaJt  d^  premiere  instance. 

X  Of  the  rbyel  courts. 
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«rt  loBiided  on  the  melapbjrsical  diBcovmes  of  tke  iofSMtions, 
wring  confessioDa^  false  or  true,  from  their  breast.  logeDukj;  n4 
ngacitj  on  the  part  of  the  inquirers  make  up  for  eveiy  thing; 
the  most  insidious  questions  are  perrnitted,  provided  they  produce 
replies^  and  even  direct  bribes  are  allowed  to  be  administered,^ 
since  it  is  their  tendency  to  elicit  information.  The  strong  parts 
apd  the  weaknesses  of  human  ch$iracter  are  alike  ftssailed  by, 
these  new  e;^QecimentaI  philosophers;  in  a  celebrated  trial  ob  the! 
banks  of  the  Rhine«  a  prisoner  denouoced  que  of  the  comw^ades  oi^ 
his  misfortune  each  time  he  was  permitted  to  see  his  wife;  and  on 
another  occasion  the  same  satisfactory  results  were  obtained  by  « 
suit  of  new  clothes  being  administered  to  an  incarcerated  dapdy.* 
Whea  temptations  fail,  those  mi\d placebos  of  the  law,  recourse 
is  had  to  stronger  and  more  efficacious  measures.  Solitary  imn 
prisonment  is  then  the  dose  prescribed  by  the  legal  purgator ; 
but  as  these  words  can  convey  no  ideas  to  the  uninitiated  of  the 
real  severity  of  the  punishment,  we  shall  translate  a  sentence  or 
two  from  a  popular  writerf  descriptive  of  the  regime  of  Frencb 
prisons..  ... 

''Hie  mdividaal  whcis  pntto  this  kiudroftortare^^-and  every  oner 
iiptided  in  the  aoeqsatkm  is  ]Mobahly*in  the  same  case,-^  tbrowii  mt» 
a  doBgeon  vesy  often  narrow,  damp,  airtoss,- paved  with  stones,  and  KghteA 
only  through  a  wicket  in  the  bsfred  window.  A.  wretched  palliawe,  and  • 
hudiet  which  completes  the  infection  of  the  air,  are  the  only  fiimttuiEeA 
Neither  cbair  nor  table  is  allowed  -,  reading  and  writing  are  forbidden  ^ 
bread  and  water  in  small  quantities  are  the  only  nourishment  afforded ; 
and  the  accused  is  sometimes  even  deprived  of  a  part  of  his  clothes  be- 
fore hfe  enters/* 

"  From  time  to  time,"  says  M.  BereBg^,^  ''  he  is  taken  out  of  thur 
hartMe  pllK^e,  and  conducted  before  the  examining  judge ;  but  hia  re* 
oollectioDs  are  confused,  he  hardly  remembers  at  all;  and  after  several 
interrogatories  it  is  a  miracle  if  the  incoherence  of  fak  answers  does  neCr 
afibrd  some  contradictions  on  which  to  feand  afterwards  new  artiqles  o£ 
accusation.  Returned  to  prison,  if  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations 
of  die  judge,  the  governor  has  orders  to  redouble  his  severity.  .  This,, 
sometimes  when  the  horror  of  solitude,  has  been  able  to  effect  npthii^ 
oa  a  highly  tempered  mind,  they  substitute  for  this  treatment  anotb^ 
kind  of  puuishment.  The.  dazzling  light  of  a  refiecting-lamp  fla^ies 
suddenly  in  the  darkness ;  the  stream  of  searching  brilliance  is  Earned 
upon  the  pallet  of  the  prisoner,  who  shuts  his  weak  eyes  upon  the  anr 
naying  glare.  An  asent  of  the  police,  sitting  before  a  table  at  the  other 
end  of  the  dungeon,  looks  at  him  in  silence  3  he  watches  his  movements^ 
he  allows  not  a  sin^  sigh  to  escape  without  writing  it  down;  he 

*  Rey  "  Det  InitHotions  Jadieioiret  de  TAiisleterrr,  &c." 
f  Ji.'Cooile.    Preface  to  Iris  trtntlstipii  of  Pliillipf  on  Joriet. 
$  De  la  jDstice  Criminelle  en  France, '&c.    Bto.    Parfsi  IBIS. 
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pots  together  the  words  and  complaints  that  are  extorted  from  him  by 
pda  i  and  depfirev  his  victim  of  the  last  consolation  which  is  refused  to 
Ihe  iinfertonate,  the  privilege  of  groaning  in  secret.'*  "  These  punish- 
ments vary  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inferior  officers  to  whom  their  infliction 
is. confided.  The  duration  of  this  new  kind  of  torture  has  no  other 
Emits  than  the  will  of  the  judge.  Some  have  been  detained  in  this 
ipanner  for  three  months^  others  for  five  months,  and  others  again  for 
eleven  months.  We  have  known  the  term  extended  even  to  eighteen 
months  and  a  half;  and  in  fact  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  carried  the  length  of  perpetual  imprisonment." 

A  person  arrested  merely  on  suspicion^  and  who  was  soon  after 
Qblig^  to  be  set  at  liberty,  nothing  having  been  proved  against 
hinij  had  constantly  denied  the  facts  of  which  be  was  accused,  not- 
withstandinsthe  rigour  of  this  secret  punishment.  What  was  to 
be  done?  The  judge  of  police  ordered  him  to  be  released  from 
his  dungeon,  where  there  was  a  little  air  and  light,  and  plunged 
into  a.  vaulted  cavern  seven  or  eight  feet  square,  which  had  no 
other  window  than  a  wicket  fitted  into  the  door;  and  they  had  the 
barbarity  to  shut  this  wicket.  The  latter  little  aggravating  cir- 
cumstance was  accounted  for  by  the  jailor,  who  coolly  told  the 
inquirers,  that  havmg  some  rich  smugglers  who  boarded  with  him, 
and  had  often  occasion  to  be  near  die  place  in  question,  he  waa 
fearful  that  these  gentlemen  might  be  incommoded  by  the  pesti-* 
ferous  air  which  escaped  from  the  vault!  This  anecdote  is  givea 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Rey,  the  author  of  the  work  reviewed  in- 
our  third  number ;  and  the  two  preceding  quotations  from  authors^ 
one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  bar,  and  the  other  to  the  magistracy- 
^  We  may  add^  ijbat  it  is  not  long  since  the  actual  torture  had 
Its  defenders  in  France ;  and  we  are  only  surprised — looking  at 
such  details  as  the  preceding — that  the  defence  was  not  success-, 
ful.  The  reasons  given  by  M.  Cottu*  for  the  adoption  of  the. 
present  system  of  interrogatory,  would  apply  equally  well  to  that 
which  was  emphatically  called  "  the  question." 

*'  We  allege,  in  excuse,  that  public  tranquillity  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  the  guilty  are  prevented  from  escaping  the  penalty  they  have  in- 
curred ;  and,  we  think,  consequently,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  neglected 
to  render  their  punishment  more  certain,  and  that  we  should  by  no 
means  deprive  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  the  interrogatory,  the  most  irre- 
sistible of  all  means  of  conviction.  We  think,  besides,  that  every  indi- 
vidual owes  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  magistrate  when  he  becomes 
an  object  of  suspicion  5  and  that  none  but  the  bad  would  refuse  the 
explanations  demanded.  We,  therefore,  make  no  scruple  of  detaining  a 
prisoner  in  gaol  as  long  as  any  hope  remains  of  obtaining  evidence  of  fais 
guilt  j  nor  of  preventing  him  from  holding  any  communication — press- 

*  In  Uf  well  known  work,  poblUlied  a  few  jears  since,  *'  On  the  Adroinistnition  of 
CriiDinal  Justice  in  Eagbaid." 
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ng  bim  with  quesdont — sammiding  him  with  ssares^^picoipitaftiDg 
\m  into  coDtndictions,  and  offering  him  a  tboosaDcl  temptatioDS  to  ac« 
toowledge  his  crime." 

la  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  M.  Cottu,  although  in  some 
respects  a  liberal  and  enlightened  writefi  takes  no  notice  of  the 
very  obvious  circumstance,  that  in  many  instances  the  confession 
demanded  of  the  prisoner  may  be  withheld — not  because  he  is 
guilty — but  because  be  is  innocent.  In  presenting  this  consi- 
deration to  the  mind,  it  is  needless  to  add  a  single  word;  but 
even  taking  it  for  granted,  in  the  spirit  of  the  French  law,  that 
every  suspected  person  is  euilty,  it  is  monstrous  to  desire  a  man 
to  criminate  himself.  "  Ifien,''  say  the  advocates  of  the  system^ 
'*  ought  a  criminal  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  merely  because  there 
iiave  been  no  witnesses  of  the  crime?'  We  diiiuk  he  ought. 
Better  is  it  that  society  should  suffer  than  commit  injustice,  or 
outrage  nature.  But,  at  the  same  time,  if  our  space  permitted; 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  injury  sustained 
i^  the  community  would  be  very  trifling  in  degree,  if  not  altoge- 
^r  imaginary. 

Witnesses  are  always  present — dumb,  perhaps,  but  eloquent. 
The  criminal  is  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  circumstances  which 
terminates  almost  invariably  in  discovery.  The  history  of  great 
crimes  is  so  fuH  of  illustrations  of  this  fact,  that  examples  of  an 
opposite  tendency  must  be  considered  as  forming  the  exceptions 
rilher  than  the  rule.  In  England,  where  the  interrogatory  system 
is  held  in  abhorrence,  and  where  criminals,  publicly  knowa  as 
such,  are  daily  escaping  the  punishment  of  Iheir  crimes,  this  is 
very  ively  indeed  owing  to  the  want  of  proof.  A  mistake  in  the 
spelling  of  a  name — a  technical  error  of  the  least  possible  im- 
portance— ^is  sufficient  to  bear  off  in  triumph  the  most  hardened 
offender.  A  memorable  instance  of  this  singularity  in  our  cri- 
minal laws  occurred  not  long  since,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  cut 
off  his  infant's  head  in  Whitechapel.  His  guilt  was  proved  to 
ifemonstration ;  but,  forsooth,  some  error  had  occurred  in  the 
name  of  the  murdered  child,  and  the  infanticide  fa^r  was  dis- 
missed unharmed  from  the  bar  of  justice.  A  case  of  this  de- 
scription could  not  readily  have  occurred  in  France ;  but  if  it 
bad,  the  public  prosecutor  would  have  availed  himself  of  bis  right 
of  af^al,  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  the  prisoner,  and 
a  new  trial  would  have  taken  place.  In  this  country,  as  we  shall 
bave  occasion  to  observe,  no  man  can  be  tried  twice  for  the  same 


At  the  introduction  of  the  jury  into  France,  the  right  which  is 
now  vested  in  the  royal  courts,  of  sending  the  accused  to  trial, 
in  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  well  as  that  of  afterwards  de- 

vol..  IT.  NO.  VII.  L 
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cidiug  upon  his  guilt.  There  were  three  or  four  grand  juries  in 
each  department^  and  these  met  once  or  twice  every  month,  to 
the  number  of  about  768  yearly  for  each  department,  or  at  least 
SS4,  if  we  take  their  convocations  at  once  a  month.  They  were 
taken  indifferently  from  the  general  jury  list  of  the  department; 
directed  in  their  operations  by  the  president  of  the  correctional 
tribunal  of  the  district,  under  the  denomination  of  director  of  the 
jury;  and  Airnished^  for  their  guidance,  with  the  complaint  and 
the  written  declarations  of  the  witnesses.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  machine  so  rude  and  so  cumbrous  as  this,  was  not 
found  to  work  very  well;  but,  instead  of  improving  upon  the 
principle,  and  correcting  what  was  faulty  in  the  details,  the  legis- 
lators of  France  threw  it  aside  altogether,  and  transferred  the 
fight  of  the  "  mises  en  accusation"  to  the  royal  courts.  In  Eng- 
land the  grand  jury  is  not  chosen  indifferently  from  the  lists,  but 
fiiways  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  or  knowledge 
in  the  individual,  supposed  to  be  ^implied  by  his  rank  in  society ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  convened  in  petty  districts,  where  local  in- 
terests and  prejudices  are  sure  to  bear  the  sway,  but  in  the  chief 
town  of.  the  province.  * 

After  the  tribunal  "  de  premiere  instance"  decides  on  sending 
the  affair  submitted  to.it  before  the  procureur-general,  the  latter 
must  in  t^n  days  give  in  a  report  on  the  subject  to  the  section  of 
the  royal  court  which  is  especially  charged  with  ''  mises  en  accu- 
atation/'  and  which  sits  once  a  week  in  the  council  chamber  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  through  this  business.  No  examinatioiia 
«re  taken  h^re;  but  if  satisfied  with  the  ex-parte  statements  laid 
before  it,  the  tpurt  comes  in  three,  days  to  a  resolution  to  send 
the  cause  before  the  court  of  assize.  The  procureur-general 
then  draws  up  the  act  of  accusation.  The  prisoner  being  at 
bngdi  brought  into  court  for  a  public  hearing  of  the  cause,  his 
counsel  is  admonished  by  the  president  that  he  must  say  nothing 
ugainst  his  conscience.  The  jury,  consisting  of  twelve  men  se* 
lected  froin  three  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
the  department,  having  been  previously  subjected  to  the  challenge 
both  of  the  accuser  aqd  the  accused,  are  then  sworn  to  nearly  the 
same  effect  as  in  this  country,  and  the  trial  proceeds. 

The  president  enters  into  a  long  and  severe  examination  of  the 
accused ;  he  questions  and  cross-questions  him ;  sifts  his  answers 
before  the  jury,  and  blows  away  the  chaff  in  derision;  hunts  him 
through  the  labyrinths  of  falsehood  or  folly;  becomes  exas«- 
perated  with  resistance,  and,  if  baffled,  breaks  into  angry  Invec- 
tives.*    All  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  president  is  a 

*  *'  Becomes  slnipst  hU  enemy/  according  to  M.  CoUu.    The  qualify  ing  ad  verb, 
trc  fear,  might  be  disprnied  with. 
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ftember  of  die  royal  court,  which  has  already  expressed  its  opi<* 
aion  of  die  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  The  witnesses  are  then  exa- 
mined* and  confronted  with  the  accused ;  the  president  returning 
every  moment  with  redoubled  energy  to  fasten  upon  his  victim^ 
and  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the  royal  courts. 

The  procureur-general  next  rises  to  support  the  charge;  but, 
as  we  would  not  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  borrow 
on  this  occasion  the  words  of  a  counsellor  of  the  royal  court  of 
Paris*  M.  Cottu,  whom  we  have  already  quoted : — 

''  Here  it  is  that  the  harsh  and  inflexible  custom  of  our  old  criminal 
courts  has  been  unhappily  preserved  In  all  its  frightful  energy.  The 
prisoner  is  not  yet  convicted,  and  he  is  already  treated  as  if  the  crime 
were  proved ;  he  is  loaded  with  the  most  insulting  epithets*  and  I  have 
sometimes  seen  him  brow-beaten  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  A 
slight  Incipient  reform  has  been  introduced  on  this  point  at  the  bar  of 
the  foyal  court  of  Paris;  but  the  barbarous  usage  is  still  general 
thfooghout  France ;  it  forms  part  of  our  judiciary  system^is  trans* 
mitted  from  magistrate  to  magistrate,  and  degrades  our  national  charac- 
ter  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner." 

Hie  prisoner's  counsel  then  replies,  and  sometimes  die  procu* 
reuF^general  rejoins.  When  the  latter  is  the  case,  a  scene  of 
altercation  frequently  ensues,  resembling  nothing  in  nature  but  a 
tap- room  quarrel,  or  a  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
finally,  the  president  sums  up,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Cottu,  his 
personal  exasperation,  which  had  been  working  itself  into  fury 
during  the  trial,  finds  a  dreadful  vent  in  cruelty  and  injustice. 

Unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  jury  is  not  requisite,  the  verdict 

being  carried  by  a  majority ;  but,  nevertheless,  unanimity  is  so 

generally  die  result  of  their  laborious  deliberations,  that  it  is  said* 

oat  of  1800  cases  tried  at  Paris  in  four  years  and  a  half,  there 

were  only  twenty-one  decided  by  a  simple  majority.    In  England* 

the  opinions  of  the  jurors  are  formed  while  the  trial  proceeds, 

and  tneir  collective  decision  is  generally  given  very  speedily  aftei* 

the  summing  up  of  the  judge — sometimes  even  without  their 

retiring  at  all  from  the  box.    But  in  France  they  carry  with  them 

into  dieir  consulung-room  a  whole  bundle  of  papers;  and  in  their 

technicalities  and  intricacies,  and  in  criticisms  on  the  code,  and 

loDg  speeches  from  one  another,  the  impression  made  by  the  trial* 

unless  their  faculties  be  very  retentive  indeed,  is  either  dimmed 

ar  destroyed.  » 

No  one  from  whom  the  accused  is  immediately  descended  can 
be  beard  as  a  witness  against  him,  nor  can  his  own  children  or 
p^aodchildren;  neither  can  his  brothers  and  sisters,  nor  those 
allied  to  him  in  the  same  degree;  nor  his  wife,  even  after  a  sepa- 
ration has  taken  place;  nor  informers,  who  are  rewarded  by  law* 

l2 
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A  new  character,  or  at  leasC  one  not  known  in  England,  now 
makes  his  appearance.  This  is  the  civil  party  in  the  cause;  for 
in  France  a  criminal  trial  usually  involves  a  question  of  damages 
for  injury  sustained  by  the  crime,  which  is  tried  at  the  same  time^ 
and  before  the  same  judges. 

It  does  not  come  withm  our  plan  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  acknowledged  absurdities  and  abuses  of  our  own  venerable 
system,  a  duty  v^ch  we  willingly  leave  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr. 
Feel ;  but  we  may  allow  ouraelves  to  make  a  general  remark  or 
two  on  the  position  of  the  accused  before  the  bar  of  either  country. 
In  France  the  "  powvoi  en  cassation'*  would  seem  at  first  s^ht 
to  be  of  immense  and  peculiar  service  to  the  prisoner.    The 
Court  of  Cassation  is  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  questions  in- 
volving a  supposed  contravention  of  the  forms  of  law;  but  the 
effect  of  its  decree,  imagining  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  prisoner's 
appeal,  is  merely  to  send  the  cause  before  another  court  of  assize. 
The  utmost  benefits,  therefore,  which  the  accused  cm  derive 
from  it,  are,  a  certain  additional  time  for  the  production  of  his 
witnesses,  the  chance  of  a  more  careless  or  merciful  iury,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time,  an  abatement  of  the  prcgudice 
which  might  be  supposed  to  haunt  the  minds  of  the  arbiters  of 
his  fate  in  the  case  of  a  foul  and  recent  crime.    In  England  the 
presiding  judge  determines,  in  most  cases,  such  questions  him* 
self,  and  thus  in  fact  makes  the  laws  of  the  countiy;  for  after- 
waids  it  is  not  the  Statute- Book,  but  his  dictum,  which  b 
quoted  as  a  guide  in  future  decisions.     When  the  question  ia  of 
an  exceedingly  grave  or  difiicult  nature,  the  judge  usually  leaves 
it  to  the  collective  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  who  form  in 
reality  the  English  court  of  cassation,  and  wiu  greater  powers 
than  that  of  France ;  for  in  this  country  no  man  can  be  tried 
(wice  for  the  same  crime.     In  France  the  prisoner  is  allowed  a 
counsel ;  but  there  are  narrow  limits  set  to  his  communication 
with  his  legal  defender,  besides  that  the  advocate,  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  must  be  satisfied  of  his  constituent's  innocence,  to  be 
of  any  use.*     In  Englandi  the  judge  is,  in  most  cases,  the  counsel 
of  the  prisoner;  he  warns  him  against  dangerous  avowals,  mnd 
watches  his  accusers  with  a  jealous  eye,  lest  by  unauthorized 
questions  to  the  witnesses,  they  should  produce  a  more  unfavour- 
able, however  correct,  inipression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  than  is 
actually  necessary.     In  France,  the  prisoner  is  examined  as  an 
evidence  against  himself,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  shackled 
services  of  his  advocate,  has  nothing  whatever  to  look  to   for 

*  This,  it  rnuft  1)e  confessed,  is  very  frequently  disregarded ;  bat  an  advocate  guilty 
of  carelessness  or  oorraption  may  plead  the  rigour  of  the  law  as  his*ap(ilogy. 
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^Mofoit  at  aMktance.  The  president  is  generally  a  still  bitterer 
eaemy  than  the  pablic  accuser;  the  civil  advocate  adds  his  voice 
to  die  clamour;  and  the  civil  party  himself,  so  closely  identified 
with  die  effects  of  the  crime,  brings  as  it  were  the  €orpu$  delicH 
before  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  and»  like  Mark  Antony  mourning  the 
death  of  Cassar,  points  visibly  to  the  wounds,  and  calls  aloud  for 
vengeance*  In  England,  with  a  kind  of  national  generosity,  the 
accused  are  thrown  into  the  arena,  unarmed  indeed,  but  with 
many  avenues  of  escape  before  them.  In  France,  where  the  laws 
are  more  lenient,  the  outlets  from  the  fatal  circle  are  shut,  and 
legal  vengeance  is  only  balked  when  it  lies  down  before  innocence, 
like  a  viild  beast  creuching  at  the  feet  of  maiden  purity.  Are  the 
instincts-of  the  beast  and  die  law  both  apocryphal?  In  England, 
m  fine,  our  wish  to  detect  and  punish  guilt  is  checked  by  a  fear 
of  iii|urin^  innocence;  in  France  the  purpose  is  to  detect  and 
panisb  guilt  at  any  rate. 

But,  perhaps,  die  most  characteristic  difference  between  the 
two  countries,  in  their  administration  of  criminal  justice,  may  be 
feand  in  die  comparative  degree  of  regard  exhibited  to  popular 
Cselings  and  prejudices.  In  England,  there  is  no  obvious  con- 
nexion between  the  legal  body  and  the  government.  The  courts 
of  law  seem  to  belong  to  the  people;  and  the  king,  when  necessary, 
sends  his  agent  there  to  plead  for  Justice,  like  me  mere  function- 
aiy  of  some  public  body.  Military  mterference  is  unknown,  except 
when  demanded  in  extreme  cases  by  the  magistrates;  and  the  Jaw 
officers,  whose  duty  it  b  to  effect  arrests,  are  armed  only  with  the 
baton  of  their  office — possessing,  of  course,  like  any  other  class 
of  individuals,  the  optional  privilege  of  providing  themselves  with 
a  case  of  pistols,  when  the  service  to  be  performed  threatens 
danger.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  system  of  crimi- 
nal justice  rests  mainly  upon  the  government.  The  gens  d*armes, 
its  ostensible  and  unequivocal  agents,  pounce  publicly  upon  their 
prey ;  and  even  in  some  cases  examine  the  prisoner  and  the  wit- 
nesses with  a  minuteness  which  in  this  country  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  a  police  magistrate.  Prefects,  the  paid  agents  of  go- 
vernment, interfere  as  openly  in  the  administration  of  justice  as 
the  magistrates,  or  die  justices  of  peace ;  every  thing  wears  an 
air  of  royal  authority,  and  the  people  are  reminded  by  a  thousand 

a^nificant  tokens,  *'  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 

but  to  obey  them.'* 

We  ought  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  cases  in  the 

volumes  before  us. 

There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  the  selection.     Four 

thousand  years  after  the  birth  of  crime,  it  may  well  be  imagined 

Aat  people  have  become  critical  and  fastidious  on  this  subject. 
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Taste  as  well  as  instinct  enters  into  the  question;  we  weepfty 
rule  as  much  as  by  sympathy.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  only  remarkable  thing  is»  that  after  mankind  have  been  com- 
mitting crimes  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  for  forty  centuries,  our  atten* 
tion  should  be  vehemently  stirred  by  any  act  of  guiU  whatever. 
It  is  a  puerility  to  call  the  uncontroulable  and  mysterious  feeling 
"which  impels  us  to  read  and  listen  when  the  subject  is  of  this 
nature, — and  to  gloat,  as  it  were,  upon  the  loathsome  details  of 
mbery  and  guilt, — a  vulgar  passion.  It  is  a  human  passion.  In 
this  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  and  the  coarse-minded  and  the 
intellectual,  are  alike.  Our  attraction  is  twofold:  a  sympathy^ 
with  the  injured,  and.  a  sympathy  with  the  guilty.  There  is 
something  in  the  purest  bosom  which  acknowledges  an  awful  fel- 
lowship of  humanity  even  with  those  who  are  held,  by  their  <ieeds, 
to  outrage  human  nature ; — a  still  small  voice  within,  which  says 
in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  sense,  "  to  corruption,  thou  art 
my  father — to  the  worm,  thou  art  my  brother  and  my  sister." 
This  is  the  essence  of  human  nature,  and  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  great  truths  of  religion.  Crime  is  within  us,  and  around  us ; 
its  seeds  are  in  our  heart ;  its  blossoms  and  bitter  fruits  bang 
above  our  path;  it  is 

''  That  deadly  Upas— that  all  blasting  tree 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies,  that  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew." 

It  is  the  business  of  our  thoughts,  the  stimulant  of  our  wishes, 
the  subject  of  our  prayers,  the  theme  of  our  studies,  the  life  of 
our  amusements ;  it  is  the  very  body  of  history ;  it  is  the  very  soul 
of  romance. 

The  proceedings  of  the  tribunals  instituted  in  every  civilized 
society  for  the  check  and  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  indivi- 
duals, are  perhaps  the  most  truly  interesting  of  all  public  traoa- 
actions ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  no  attempt  has 
as  yet  been  made,  on  a  large  scale,  to  divest  them  of  their  tedious 
but  unavoidable  technicalities,  and  thus  to  present,  in  the  essence 
of  the  various  judicial  inquiries,  an  actual  and  continuous  history 
of  .crime.     In  England,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insulated 
volumes,  the  "  Newgate  Calendar"  is  the  ouly  record  we  have  of 
the  crimes  of  the  people ;  but  the  compilers  of  this  work  have 
unfortunately  proceeded  on  the  idea  alluded  to  above,  that  such 
documeqtSi  from  their  nature,  can  only  be  intended  to  administer 
to  the  base  appetites  of  the  "  vulgar."     In  France,  "  Les  Causes 
Cel^bres,''  the  magiui  parens  of  the  volumes  before  us,  was  under- 
taken from  more   ambitious   motives,  and  perhaps  with  more 
correct  ideas  of  the  true  purpose  and  utility  of  such  a  work ;  but 
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M.  Gujot  de  Pitavd  appears  not  to  have  been  very  well  fitted 
for  the  task,  and  his  collections  would  require,  perhaps,  more 
purification  than  they  are  worth,  to  be  made  to  answer  any  useful 
purpose.  This  process,  indeed,  was  attempted  by  M.  Richer,  in 
a  new  edition  of  De  Pitaval,  but  not  with  very  flattering  success;, 
sod,  in  1787*  a  popular  authoress  familiarized  the  English  reader, 
at  least  vrith  the  name  of  the  work,  by  a  series  of  relations* 
which,  coming  as  they  did,  from  an  experienced  pen,  only  ex- 
hibited more  clearly  die  defects  of  the  source  from  whence  they 
were  derived. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  work  we  have  undertaken  to  introduce  to 
our  readers,  which  is  of  a  much  higher  character  than  any  former 
one  of  the  kind  either  in  France  or  this  country;  but  it  is  too 
select  to  answer  the  purpose  even  of  an  abridged  history  of  crime, 
as  the  four  volumes  contain  only  seventeen  trials.  We  shall  give 
a  better  idea,  however,  of  the  ^*  stuff"  it  is  made  of,  by  glancing 
at  a  few  of  the  reported  trials,  than  we  could  by  the  most 
laboured  dissertation  on  its  merits. 

The  cause  we  have  alluded  to,  of  the  two  gentlemen-murderers, 
18  the  famous  trial  of  the  assassins  of  Fualdes.    The  echo  has 
hardly  yet  ceased  of  the  noise  which  this  remarkable  process 
made  throughout  Europe  in  its  **  acted  time;"  and  the  press, 
before  seizing  on  its  details,  must  wait  till  the  literary  cycle  comes 
round  again  which  brings  once  more  before  the  public  all  that  is 
most  worthy  of  its  curiosity  in  the  history  of  former  years.  At  each 
/etnm  of  that  cycle  the  murder  of  Fualdes  will  form  one  of  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  discussion;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  world  with  regard  to  the  system  of  criminal  law 
which  we  have  just  now  slightly  sketched,  it  will  cover  with  ridi- 
cule or  reproach  the  working  of  the  machine. 
^  It  has  been  observed  that,  according  to  the  Code,  a  child  cannot 
give  evidence  against  a  parent;  but,  with  an  absurdity  almost  be- 
jrood  belief,  the  child's  conversation  out  of  court  may  be  received 
m  evidence  when  reported  at  second-hand.     In  fact,  it  appears  to 
have  been  principally  on  evidence  of  this  sort  that  the  prisoners 
in  the  trial  we  have  mentioned  were  condemned.     The  tales  of  a 
htHe  girl*  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  accused,  were  repeated, 
shortly,  to  the  following  effect : — Her  mother  put  her  to  bed  on 
die  second  floor  of  the  house,  in  a  chamber  where  she  did  not 
usually  sleep.     She  heard  a  nobe  in  the  street  which  frightened 
her,  and  she  went  down  stairs  in  her  chemise,  and  without  shoes, 
and  glided  into  a  bed  near  the  kitchen-door.   Through  a  little  hole 
in  the  curtain  she  saw  a  number  of  individuals  enter  the  kitchen, 

*  The  RoBMnce  of  Real  life,  by  Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith. 
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draggiHig  in  a  gentlemaa*  She  recognised,  in  this  band,  Bastida^ 
(wbom  she  had  known  before^)  and  Jausiout*  who  ^aa  pointed 
out  to  her  from  his  being  addressed  by  name  by  a  lady  who,  con- 
jointly with  another,  was  engaged  iti  fastening  the  door.  After  the 
door  was  sh«t,  one  of  the  ladies  became  faint,  abd  Ihey  restored 
her  With  brandy :  they  then  made  both  of  th^m  go  out  by  a  win- 
dow which  opens  to  the  street.  When  this, was  done,  they  made 
the  gendeman  sit  down  by  the  table,  and  put  before  him  bills  to 
sign,  saying,  "  You  must  sign  these  bills,  and  die !" .  They  then 
laid  him  down  on  the  table,  and  with  a  large  knife,  similar  to 
those  used  for  killing  hogs,  and  which  Bastide  had  coneealed  un- 
der hb  coat,  they  cut  his  throat.  It  was  Jausion  who  gave  the 
first  blow,  but  a  feeling  of  horror  made  him  draw  back;  Bastide 
followed ;  and  then  Missonnier  struck  him  several  times.  Colard 
and  Bancaly  (the  latter  the  child's  father,)  held  the  feet;  Anne 
Benoit,  the  bucket,  and  the  woman,  Bancal,  (the  child's  methef,) 
stirred  the  blood  with  her  hand  as  it  fell.    • 

What  followed  afterwards  was  proved  by  Theron,  a  fisherman, 
who  appears  to  have  seen  very  clearly  id  the  dark,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  recognise,  at  some  distance,  as  a  dead  body,  a  package 
which  was  carefully  wrapped  up  and  corded,  to  resemble  a  bale 
of  goods.  On  returning  from  the  river,  late  at  night,  he  saw  tome 
persons  approaching.  A  frightful  object  having  presented  itaelf 
to  his  eyes,  he  concealed  himself  behind  a  b^nk,  and  allowed  the 
mystecioua  troop  to  pass,  preceded  by  Bastide,  who  had  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  He  was  followed  by  four  men  carrying  a  c^ad 
body,  wrapped  in  a  covering.  The  witness  recognised  G>lard^ 
Bancal,  and  Bach,  among  the  bearers,  and  Jausion  behind,. armed, 
like  Bastide,  with  a  gbn.  The  procession  having  stopped  to 
breathe,  the  fisherman  took  oflf  his  shoes  and  fled. 

The  package  was  thrown  into  the  river,  but  the  river  would  not 
retain  in  its  keeping  the  equivocal  deposit;  the  currents  refused 
to  carry  it  away  with  them;  and  the  waters  vomited  it  up  from 
their  dark  bosom.  .  The  following  morning  it  was  discovered 
stranded  on  the  bank,  and  the  spectators,  who  were  drawn  to  th^ 
spot  by  curiosity  .to  see  what  was  the  gift  which  the  waters  had 
thus  presented  to  the  dry  land,  or  to  what  object  the  Spirit,  whsoh 
pervades  all  elements  alike,  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
uviti^  beings  who  inhabit  them,  beheld  the  body  of  a  murdered 
man.    It  was  the  body  of  M.  Fualdes. 

.  The  case  of  the  Cur6  Mingrat,  a  trial  for  violation  and  muiw 
der  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  in  which  the  criminal  was  a  priest^ 
— and  to  the  di^rtU:e  of  the  French  tribunals  was  suffered  to 

*  The  two  pfiiicipal  tccated. 
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efecipe  with  impaintj.andyei  iwefi--^ife  dkicr  of  the  besMatam^ 
idatioDs  in  die  book)  but  its  details  tfe  wholly  unfit' for  our 


If  that  cue  be  considered  a  very  striking  exception  td  die 
sweeping  theory  with  which  we  cominenced  this  article,  the  one 
we  are  id>out  to  mention  is  certainly  noteless  so.  The  crimes  of 
Mingrat,  although  sufficiently  remote  from  the  comprehension'  6f 
erdinafy  people,  are  at  once  recognised  as  ^att  and  pai^el  of 
famnan  nature  ^  while  those  of  Leusvre  s0^m  to  befong  to  die 
nature  neither  of  men  nor  devils.  Speculation  on  the  latter  subject 
would  be  idle.  The  feelings  which  prompted  Leti^ne  to  murder 
cannot-  be  considered  a6  the  evidence  of  disease,  for  it  is  itapoB<^ 
sible  to  imagine  the  existence  of  disease  in  compatibility  with 
such  perfect  sanity  of  mind  and  body  as(  he  possessed'in  all  dther 
ie8|»ect8.  Hie  eril  spirit  which  haunted  him  through  ^ife  was  n 
distinct  and  definite  pas$toif,  a  cdmet  of  the  mind,  tHiich,  however 
unfirequent  may  be  its  disastrous  appearance,  yet  belongs  as  snrd^ 
to  the  human  system  as  the  most  usual  of  the  intellectual  pheno* 
meiia.  It  is  a  humbling,  ti horrible  idea;  but  on  placing  die  his^ 
toriea  of  Leliivre  and  Fapavoine,  lA  these  volumes,  by  the  side  tif 
former  testnnonies,  it  i^  impossible  to  refuse  it  admisisiori. 

There  lived' in  Lyons,  in  a  respectable  station  of  life,  ainan 
named  Peter  Claudius  Chevallier;  whose  atniable  qualities  and 
gendemanly  appearance  bad  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  of  the 
citi^ns.  It  was  his  native  place,  although  he  Maki  beei^  long  ab- 
sent; and- he  was  married  to  the  last  of  four  wives,  whom  he  had 
ehosen  froih  among  the  inhabitahts,  «ild  with  whom  he  haduni*- 
fofmly  Kved  in  contentment  and  p^ace.  One  day  a  child  wks 
atoksB  in  a  neighbouring  village  by  a  genteelly  diessed  nian,  who 
had  enticed  the  little  victim  with  bon-bons  and  caresses,  till  he 
cailghtbim  up  in  his  arms,  and  fled' with  the  prize.  '  A  hot  pursuit 
ai^ediately  commenced,  and  after  great  difficulty,  the  criminal 
was  apprehended;  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Lyons,  he 
war  discovered  to  be  Peter  Claudius  Chevallier,  ''  sou^'Krhef^  in 
the  "  bureau  des  finances*'  of  the  prefecture  oPthe  Rhone. 

The  sensation  which  this  circumstance  excited  was  at  first  thht 
of  single  surprise;  but  the  explanation  be  gave  6f  his  motives  for 
the  crime  caused  the  inhafoftants  of  Lyons  to  turn  their  eyes  at 
least  in  doabt  tipori  the  prisoner.  He  said  he  bad  intended  to 
ccmaole  himself  for  the  los6  of  a  child  of  his  own,  by  adopting^tfae 
one  he  had  stolen.  TiH  this  momeiit  neither  hit  wife  nor  the 
public  had  «ver  heard  of  the  losa  of  his  child,  which  they  supposed 
to  bit  living  hi  health  with  its  nurse  at  Villeurblinnes.  How  did 
this  bereavement  happen,  and  why  was  it  concealed?  He  said  he 
tad  been  to  Villeurbannee  to  bring  it  home,  but  fotigued»  intoxr- 
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catedj  unacquainted  with  the  country^  and  overtaken  by  the  night, 
he  had  wandered  out  of  his  May  among  thickets  and  precipices, 
and  lost  the  child,  whom  he  was  afraid  to  look  for  in  the  dark. 
These  circumstances  of  his  journey  were  physical  impossibilities. 
He  could  not  have  been  fatigued  by  so  ordinary  a  walk,  nor  in- 
toxicated after  spending  only  twelve  sous  in  refreshments,  nor  over- 
taken by  the  night  in  so  short  a  time,  nor  led  out  of  a  straight 
road  bordered  by  thick  hedges,  nor  lost  among  thickets  and  pre- 
cipices in  a  level  country,  where  there  was  not  a  thicket  nor  preci- 
pice to  be  seen. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  so  extraordinary  and  mysterious 
in  this  affair,  that  at  last  people  naturally  turned  an  inquiring  and 
suspicious  look  at  the  whole  conduct  of  the  prisoner.  Surmises 
even  began  to  get  afloat  that  he  had  no  right  to  the  name  by 
which  he  ^as  known  at  Lyons.  It  was  one  well  known  in  the 
city;  and  even  if  its  possessor  had  been  absent  from  boyhood, 
there  surely  might  have  been  some  person  to  recognise  and  wel- 
come the  wandering  Ismael  at  his  return.  Inquiries  produced 
discoveries,  and  it  was  soon  known  that  the  name  was  in  reality  an 
assumed  one ;  and  the  true  Chevallier,  an  oflicer  in  the  army, 
confronted  the  accused  in  person.  The  latter  had  fallen  in  at 
Flushing  with  the  papers  of  the  other,  an  officer  in  the  same  bat- 
talion of  a  regiment  to  which  he  himself  belonged.  The  impos^ 
tor's  name  was  Leliivre;  he  had  fabricated  a  false  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  deserted.  Tracing  his  history  backward,  step  by  step, 
it  was  inquired  under  what  circumstances  he  had  entered  the  ser- 
vice. He  had  defrauded  the  Bank  of  France  of  60,000  francs, 
and  through  the  interest  of  his  family,  which  was  respectable,  his 
punishment  had  been  commuted  to  the  species  of  honourable 
transportation  implied  by  entering  a  colonial  regiment. 

So  far  all  was  satisfactory ;  but  there  was  still  a  hiatus  left  in 
the  history.  Some  years  had  been  leapt  over  in  the  investigation^ 
few  but  important,  crowded  with  events,  pregnant  with  suspicion. 
This  was  the  era  in  which  his  home  had  been  consecrated  by 
the  presence  of  three  wives  successively,  and  lighted  up  by  the 
smiles  of  a  young  and  beautiful  mistress.  It  was  to  this  period 
that  the  attention  of  the  inquirers  was  now  directed.  These  ladies 
had  all  died  of  the  same  disease — inflammation  in  the  abdomen  ; 
and  the  majority  at  that  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  female, 
when  nature  prolongs  the  duration  of  the  human  race  by  the  per- 
formance of  a  miracle  in  the  human  economy.  The  symptoms 
and  circumstances  of  the  disease  had  been  the  same  in  all,  and 
the  affectionate  attentions  of  the  husband-lover  equally  remark- 
able in  each  of  the  cases.  At  the  first  appearance  of  approaching 
illness  he  took  the  beloved  sufferer  under  his  own  care;  no  one 
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was  to  811  up  with  her  but  him;  no  one  was  even  to  be  present 
during  the  nightlj  watches  of  his  love  and  his  despair.  When  the 
moment  of  death  arrived,  he  hung  over  the  bed,  replied  to  the  last 
farewell  of  his  departing  companion,  gazed  into  her  damp  and 
pallid  face,  wrote  down  upon  his  heart  and  memory  the  traces  of 
the  swift  convulsions  which  swept  across  her  features,  counted 
one  bj  one  the  heavings  of  her  tortured  breast,  and  drank  in  with 
a  greedy  ear  the  groans  of  mortal  agony  that  burst  from  her  soul. 

In  the  case  of  the  young  Dutchwoman,  who  had  been  his  first 
companion,  and  whose  extraordinary  beauty  obtained  for  her  the 
appellation  of  "  la  belle  HoUandaise/'  there  were  circumstances 
so  singular  as  to  induce  the  physician  to  ask  whether  she  did 
not  take  something  to  counteract  his  prescriptions.  *'  She  drinks 
brandy,''  said  Lelievre;  but  when  M.  Dittmar  went  to  his  patient 
to  reproach  her  for  the  fatal  imprudence,  la  belle  HoUandaise 
assured  him,  with  her  dying  breath,  that  it  was  very  long  since  she 
bad  tasted  it.  A  horrible  suspicion  arose.  Let  it  pass — for  we 
are  without  proof. 

He  married  Stephanie  Desgranges.  After  the  lapse  of  a  very 
few  months,  the  same  mysterious  disease  which  had  killed  the  mis- 
tress attacked  the  wife.  There  were  two  cups  upon  the  table, 
and  when  her  relations,  who  were  gathered  round  her  death«bed, 
would  have  bathed  her  lips  with  the  contents  of  one — '*  Not  that 
one/*  said  she,  '^  it  is  my  husband's;" — she  drank  of  the  cup  that 
was  Aers,  and  died. 

^Margaret  Pigard  was  his  second  wife,  and  she  drank  of  the 
same  cup. 

Marie  Riquet  followed,  and,  swift  as  the  flight  of  months,  punc- 
tual as  fate,  the  inscrutable  disease  fell  upon  its  fourth  victim. 
Lelievre  again  was  the  nurse  and  physician  in  one.  A  woman  saw 
him  one  day  administering  some  drink  which  had  not  been  ordered, 
and  he  desisted  for  a  moment;  but  soon,  unable  to  resist  the 
whispers  of  the  demon  within,  he  poured  the  liquid  down  her 
throat.  The  convulsions  which  followed  were  too  horrible  for 
description;  the  witnesses — all  but  Lelievre — ^fled  from  the  room — 
the  dark  curtain  of  death  dropped  upou  the  tragedy. 

Besides  these  deeds  of  horror,  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  the 
morder  of  two  Spaniards,  of  that  of  his  brother,  and  of  an  attempt 
on  the  life  of  his  own  father. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  the  body  of  his  murdered  child  was 
found,  and  the  guilt  brought  completely  home  to  the  parent.  In 
the  meantime  the  criminal  denied  everything;  **  he  suffered,"  he 
said,  "  as  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified."  But  at  the  foot  of  the 
acaffold  his  firmness  deserted  him;  he  was  carried  almost  lifeless 
up  the  steps  by  the  executioner,  and  died  in  horror  and  despair^ 
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Iq'  tbe  ntttt  <«8e  ^bich  we  shall  select,  the  narrative,  we  up* 
prehend,  although  fiHed  wkh  blood  and  rapine,  will  bo  far  from 
esdttng  the  same*  sensations  with  the  preceding.  It  is  one  of 
diose  which  are  of  constant!  occurrence  whenever  the  state  of  so« 
eiety  becomes  disorganized  in  a  country,  from  its  bein«t  made  the 
seat  of  'warfare,  or  distracted  by  civil  commotions.  One  of  M* 
Vidoeq's  adveMures,  (noticed  in  our  last  Number,  p^  54B,)  intixM 
dnced  us  to  a  band  closely  resembling  that  of  which  we  are  now 
to  apeak. 

At"  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  for  some 
time  after,  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine  were  the  theatre  of  conti^ 
aual  wars.  Commerce  was  interrupted,  industry  destroyed,  the 
fields  ravaged,  and  the  bams  and  cottages  plundered ;  farmers  and 
merchants  became  bankrupts,  and  Journeymen  and  labourers 
thieves.  Robbery  was  the  only  mechanical  art  which  was  wortb 
pursuing,  and  the  only  exercises  followed  were  assault  and  bal* 
tery«  These  enterprises  were  carried  on  at  first  by  individuals 
trading  on  their  own  capital  of  skill  and  courage ;  but  when  the 
IVench  laws  came  into  more  active  operaticm  in  ^e  seat  of  their 
eiploits,  the  desperadoes  formed  themselves^  for  mutual  protec-^ 
tion,  into  copartnerships,  which  were  the  terror  of  the  country. 
Men  soon  arose  amon^  them  whose  talents  or  prowess  attracted 
tfie  confidence  of  their  comrades,  and  chiefs  were  elected,  md 
laws  and  institutions  established.  Different  places  of  settlement 
were  chosen  by  different  societies;  the  famous  Pickardcnrried  his 
band  into*  Belgium  and  Holland ;  while  on  the  confines  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  wild  provinces  of  Kim,  Simmerm  and  Birkenfeld 
offered  a  congenial  field,  the  banditti  were  concentrated,  whose 
last  and  most  celebrated  chief,  the  redoubted  Schinderhaknbs. 
is  die  subject  of  ihis  brief  notice. 

His  predecessors^  indeed,  Finck,  Peter  the  Black,  Zughettov 
and  Seibert  were  long  before  renowned  among  those  who  square 
their  conduct  by  the  good  old  rule  of  clul»;  they  were  brave 
nee,  «nd  stout  and  pitiless  robbers.  -  But  Schinderhannes,  the 
boldest  of  the  bold,  youn^,  active  and  subtle,  converted  the  oIh- 
scure  exploits  of  banditti  into  the  comparatively  magnificent 
ravages  of '*  the  outlaw  and  his  men;''  and  sometimes  marched  at 
the  head  of  sixty  or  eighty  of  his  troop  to  the  attack  of  whole  vil*> 
la^es.  Devoted  to  pleasure,  no  fear  ever  crossed  him  in  its  pur-^ 
suit;  he  walked  publicly  with  his  mistress,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
nineteen,  in  the  very  place  which  the  evening  before  had  been  the 
scene  of  one  of  his  'criminal  exploits;  he  frequented  the  fairs  antl 
taverns,  which  were  crowded  with  his  victims;  and  such  was  die 
terror  he  had  inspired,  that  these  audacious  exposures  were  raad^ 
with  perfect  impunity.    Free,  generoua,  handsome  and  jovial,,  it 
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may  e?eo  be  eonceiTed  diat  soraetiiiiei  bd  gained  tha  proteclioD 
from  love  which  could  not  have  beenextortod  by  force. 

It  19  scarcely  a  wonder  that  with  the  admirable  regulations  of 
the  robbers,  they  should  have  succeeded  even  taso  great  an  ei^ 
tent  as  thejMiid  in  that  unsettled  countiy*  Not  more  than  two- or 
three  of  th%  were  allowed  to  reside  in  the  same  town  or  village^ 
they  were  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  tbe*distact,  and  af>pa^ 
wotly  connected  with  each  other  only  by  some  mysterious  free» 
masonry  of  their  craft.  When  a  blow  was  to  be  struck,  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  round  by  the  chief  ta  warn  hie  followers;  and  at 
the  mustering  place  the  united  band  rose  up,  like  the  dan  of* 
Roderick  Dbu  from  the  heather,  ta  disappear  as  suddenly  i^ain 
m  darkness  when  the  object  was  accomplisbed.  Their  clothing, 
names/and  nations  were  changed  perpetually;  a  Jew  broker  at 
Cekgne  would  figure  some  days  after  at  Aix-la^hapelle  or  Spa 
as  a  German  baron,  or  a  Dutch  merchant,  keeping  open  table, 
and  [daying  a  high  game;  and  the  next  week  he  nught  be  met 
with  in  a  forest  at  the  head  of  his  troop*  Young  and  beautiful 
wooien  were  always  in  their  suite,  who,  partieularl^  in  the  task  oS 
obtaining  or  fakifying  passports,  did  more  by  their  address  tlia» 
dieir  lovers  could  have  effected  by  their  courage.  *  Spies,  princi* 
pally  Jewsy  were  employed  throughout  the  whole  country,  to  give 
nolice  where  a  booty  might  be  obtained*  Spaing  and  aulumft 
^  weve  the  {mncipal  seasons  of  their  harvjest;  m  wmter-  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  and  in  summer  the  days  were  too  long; 
die  hgh^  of  the  moon  in  particular  was  always  avoided,  and  so  wero 
die  betmying  foot«prints  in  the  snow.  They  seldom  marched  in 
a  body  to  the  place  of  attack,  but  went  thither  two  or  three  ia  % 
party,  some  on  foot,  some  on  horseback,  and  some  even  in  car* 
liages.  As  soon  as  they  had  entered  a  vUlage,  their  first  care  wa» 
lo  muffle  the  church-bell,  so  as  to  prevent  an  alarm  being  rung; 
or  to  eonmience  a  heavy  fire,  to  give  the  inhabitants  anesag^ 
mled  idea  of  their  numbers,  and  impress  them  with  the  feelmgf 
tiiat  k  would  be  more  pnndeot  to  stay  at  home  tbim  to  ventuiw 
ottt  into  the  fray.  *    - 

John  Buckler,  o/tos  ScUnderbannes,  the  worthy  vidiose  youtb* 
fill  arm  wielded  with  such  force  a  power  constituted  in  this  man* 
Bcr,  was  the  son  of  a  currier,  and  bom  at  Muhlen,-  near  Naatosr 
tern,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  family  intended  to 
ttnigrateto  Poland,  btit  on  the  way  the  father  entered  the  Imfie* 
rial  service  at  Olmuta,  in  Moravia.  He  deserted,  and  his  wife 
asid  child  followed  him  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia,  and  subset 
qucntly  the  travellers  took  up  their  abode  again  in  the  environs  of 
use  Rhine. 

At  the  age  of  fifieen,  Sdiiodeifaannes  conunenoed  bis  earner  ^ 
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crime  by  spending  a  louis,  vnKih  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  lo  a 
tavern.  Afraid  to  return  home,  he  wandered  about  the  fields  till 
httnger  compelled  him  to  steal  a  horse,  which  he  sold.  Sheep- 
steaUng  was  his  next  vocation,  but  in  this  he  was  caught  and 
transferred  to  prison.  He  made  his  escape,  however,  the  first 
night,  and  retamed  in  a  very  business-like  manner  to  receive 
two  crowns  which  were  due  to  him  on  account  of  the  sheep  he  had 
stolen.  After  being  associated  with  the  band  as  their  chief,  he 
went  to  buy  a  piece  of  linen,  but  thinking,  from  the  situation  of 
the  premises,  that  it  might  be  obtained  without  any  exdiange  of 
coin  on  his  part,  he  returned  the  same  evening,  and  stealing  a  lad- 
der in  the  neighbourhood,  placed  it  at  a  window  of  the  warehouse, 
and  got  in.  A  man  was  writing  in  the  interior,  but  the  robber 
looked  at  him  steadily,  and  shouldering  his  booty,  withdrew.  He 
was  takau  a  second  time,  but  escaped  as  before  on  the  same 
"ight. 

His  third  escape  was  from  a  dark  and  damp  vault  in  the  prison 
of  Schneppenbach,  where,  having  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the 
kitchen,  he  tore  an  iron  bar  from  the  window  by  main  force,  and 
leaped  out  at  hazard.  He  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall,  but  finding  a 
stick,  managed  to  drag  himself  along,  in  the  course  of  three  nights, 
to  Birkenmuhl,  without  a  morsel  of  food,  but  on  the  contrary, 
having  left  some  ounces  of  skin  and  flesh  of  his  own  on  the  road* 

Marianne  Schoefier  was  the  first  avowed  mistress  of  Sdun- 
derhannes.  She  was  a  young  girl  of  fourteen,  of  ravishine 
beauty,  and  always  "  se  mettait  avec  une  616gance  extreme. 
Blacken  Klos,  one  of  the  band,  an  unsuccessful  suitor  of  the  lady, 
one  day,  after  meeting  with  a  repulse,  out  of  revenge  carried  off  her 
clothes.  When  the  outrage  was  communicated  to  Schinderhannes, 
he  followed  the  ruffian  to  a  cave  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
and  slew  him.     It  was  Julia  Blaesius,  however,  who  became  the 

Eermanent  companion  of  the  young  chief.  The  account  given  bj 
er  of  the  manner  in  which  she  was  united  to  the  destiny  of  the 
robber  is  altogether  improbable.  A  person  came  to  her,- she 
said,  and  mentioned  that  somebody  wished  to  speak  to  her  in 
the  forest  of  Dolbach;  she  kept  the  assignation,  and  found  there 

a  handsome  young  man  who  told  her  that  she  must  follow  him 

an  invitation  which  she  was  obliged  at  length  by  threats  to  accede 
to.  It  appears  sufficiently  evident,  however,  that  the  personal 
attractions  of  Schinderhannes,  wlio  was  tlien  not  twenty-two,  had* 
been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  tempt  poor  Julia  to  her  fate,  and- 
that  of  her  own  accord 

"  She  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love  tale." 

It  may  be,  indeed,  as  she  affirmed,  that  she  was  at  first  ignorant 
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of  the  profeuion  of  her  mysterious  lover,  who.  mig^  address  her 
somewhat  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  free-booter — . 
*'  A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien^ 
A  bonnet  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, 
Twas  all  of  mc  you  knew." 
But  it  18  known  that  afterwards  she  even  accompatiied  him  per- 
sonally in  some  of  his  adventures  dressed  in  men's  clothes. 

The  robberies  of  this  noted  chief  became  more  audacious  and 
extensive  every  day,  and  at  last  he  established  a  kind  of  **  black 
mail "  among  the  J  ews,  at  their  own  request.  Accompanied  one 
day  by  only  two  of  his  comrades,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  a 
cavalcade  of  forty-five  Jews  and  five  Christian  peasants.  The 
booty  taken  was  only  two  bundles  of  tobacco,  the  robbers  return- 
ing some  provisions  on  a  remonstrance  from  one  of  the  Jews,  who 
pleaded  poverty.  Schinderhannes  then  ordered  them  to  take  oiF 
their  shoes  and  stockincs,  which  he  threw  into  a  heap,  leaving  tb 
every  one  the  care  of  finding  his  own  property.  The  affray  that 
ensued  was  tremendous ;  the  forty*five  Jews  who  had  patiently 
allowed  themselves  to  be  robbed  by  three  men,  fought  furiously 
with  each  other  about  their  old  shoes ;  and  the  robber,  in  conten^ 
of  their  cowardice,  gave  his  carbine  to  one  of  them  to  hold  while 
he  looked  on.    ' 

His  daring  career  at  length  drew  to  a  close,  and  he  vid  his 
companions  were  arrested  by  the  French  authorities,  and  brought 
to  trial.  The  chief,  with  nineteen  others,  was  condemned  to 
death  in  November,  1803,  and  Julia  Blaesius  to  two  years  im- 
prisomnent.  The  former  met  his  fate  with  characteristic  intre- 
pidity,  occupied  to  the  last  moment  with  his  cares  about  Julia 
and  his  father. 

"  Murder  will  out,"  is  an  expression  that  is  in  every  body's 
mouth  y  but  the  following  case  gives  the  lie  to  the  proverb.  Un- 
attended by  any  of  the  horrible  aggravations  which  throw  an  air 
of  romance  over  the  crimes  of  Leli^vre  and  Mingrat — occurring 
in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  and  respectable  family — ^and  perpetrated 
neither  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  nor  in  the  secresy  of 
solitude,  but  in  broad  day,  with  unlocked  doors  and  unshuttered 
windows — ^in  a  house  of  business — in  the  heart  of  a  city — ^we  con^ 
sider  the  crime  we  are  now  to  speak  of  as  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary in  its  circumstances  and.  character  presented  in  these 
voliunes.  We  read  the  details  of  such  a  crime,  not  because  we 
take  pleasure  in  them,  not  because  we  feel  that  an  answer  to  our 
iaqtiiries  would  be  attended  with  comfort  or  satisfaction^  but 
simply  because  we  must*  The  uncertainty  into  which  we  are 
phi^ged,  the  impenetrable  mystery  which  envelopes  motives  and 
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lucAwaM,  pvMtpin  a  case  like  this,  nQt.mexely  the  effect  of  the 
artifices  of  reoiance,  in  exciting  the  curiosity  and  keeping  awake 
the  attention^  they  force  th^  narrative  homeward  to  our  own  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,  in  such  a.way^that  we  almost  come  to  look 
around  with  distrust  on.  the  >innocent  faces  (d  our  friends  and 
family,  and  inauire  what  heart  is  secure,  what  home  is  sacred 
horn  tike  fatal  visits  of  this  unknown  demon  of  crime? 

Ther«  lived  in  Paris  a  tradesman  named  Boursier,  a  grocer,  a 
num  of  substance  and  respectability.     He  had  been  married  thir- 
teen years^  during  which  time.he  lived  in  happiness  with  his  wife, 
children  growing  up  about  his  kneesi  his  business  thriving,  and  his 
health  gc^.    ConstkutionaUy  gay,  it  ouiy  be  supposed  that  so 
long  a. course  of  prosperity  only  added  to  the  buoyancy  of  his 
aptritt;  but  at  the  same  time  this  might  have  been  die  very  cause 
of  a  certain  impatience  of  mind — ^the  kind  of  short-lived,  harm* 
less  irritabiii^  so  often  observed  in  those  who   are  reckoned 
**  good-humoured"  men.      Fat,  free,  healthy,  prosperous,  with* 
out  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  with  a  kindly  heart  that  was  con* 
tittiiall^  adding  to  die  number  of  his  friends — what  more  could 
Bouraier  Wanti    Nothing,  but  time  to  enjoy  himself.    That  time 
was  fiist  appix>aching;  in  four  years  more,  if  matters  went  on  as 
usnal,  he  would  have  realised  an  income  of  15,000  francs,  and 
then,  cutting  away  the  trammels  of  business,  he  would  give  him- 
self up  entirely  to  his  friends,  his  family,  and  the  sense  of  his 
good  fortune,  and  ''  doff  the  world  aside  and  bid  it  pass.^' 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1822,  Boursier  rose  early;  but  Madame, 
having  been  indisposed  the  evening  before,  indulged  herself  a 
litde  longer.    The  honest  grocer  was  in  high  health  and  glorious 
spirits.    He  was  to  walk  into  the  country  diat  morning  with  one 
of  his  friends,  but  the  hour  was  not  yet  come,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, in  die  boyish  extravagance  of  his  gaiety,  he  resolved  to  play 
his  spouse  a  trick.  He  insinuated  his  bulky  person  into  her  charn* 
ber,  and  stepping  slowly  towards  the  bed,  as  Sir  John  Falataff 
followed  Pistol,  **  like  a  church,"  superadded  to  the  beauty  of 
her  sleeping  face  a  pair  of  huge  mustaches  of  black  chalk ;  iben 
sending  the  servant  to  awaken  her  mistress,  with  injunctions  to 
be  sure  and  present  the  mirror  to  her,  he  fancied  in  the  vehe- 
mence of  her  surprise  all  the  sport  he  wanted,  and  shook  with 
lau^ter  at  the  success  of  his  jest.     Madame  rose  pouting,  as 
any  lady  would  do  on  such  an  occasion,  but  baring  dressed  her* 
self,  went  immediately  to  her  usual  post  at  the  counter,  where  she 
embraced  her  witty  lord  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

At  nine  o'clock  Boursier  called  for  his  breakfast,  which  inva- 
riably consisted  of  rupe.  The  potage  being  prepared  as  usual  by 
the  kitchen  maid  in  a  copper  saucepan  kept  for  the  purpose^  she 
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set  it  down  without  emptying  it  into  a  dish,  o|K>n  a  secretaire  at 
ivhidi  her  master  commonly  breakfasted,  first  preserving  a  part 
for  herself  and  the  yoijngest  child.  The  secretaire  was  at  a  httle 
distance  from  Madame  Bpursier's  seat  at  the  counter ;  but  how 
long  the  breakfast  waited  before.  ^«  Boursier  sat  down,  or  what 
were  the  several  employjnents  of  the  husband  and  wife  during  the 
interval  could  never  be  ascertained.  Boursier  had  no  sooner 
tasted  the  rice  than  he  called  the  servant,  and  complained  of  a  bad 
taste  which  he  perceived  in  it — a  poisonous  taste ,  he  added,  ad- 
dressing his  wife.  The  girl  affirmed  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
had,  as  she  had  put  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  into  it,  in  place  of 
two,  the  usual  allowance,  and  Boursier  remarking  good-humour- 
edly  that "  since  it  was  good,  it  must  be  eaten,"  went  on  with  his 
breakfast. 

^  The  servant  and  the  child,  in  the  mean  time,, ate  their  propor- 
tion, in  which  they  found  nothing  amiss,  either  then  or  after- 
wards ;  but  when  Boursier  had  swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls  more, 
he  declared  that  the  rice  was  decidedly  bad — that  he  could  not 
eat  it — and  immediately  began  to  vomit.  The  vomiting  conti- 
nued; he  was  put  to  bed,  a,  physician  called,  sedative  medi- 
cines administered,  and  then  leeches  and  mustard-poultices  ap* 
plied.  Another  doctor  was  called  in  on  the  following  day,  and 
new  remedies  tried,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  patient  expired  in  great 
agony  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning,  of  the  third  day,  after  an 
illness  of  forty-three  hours. 

Astonished  at  S9  unaccountable  a  termination  of  their  labours, 
the  medical  men  requested  permission  of  the  widow  to  open  the 
body,  but  this  was  refused;  Madame  Boursier,  on  the  contrary, 
was  desirous  of  its  being  buried  that  veiy  da^^  from  a  prudent 
consideration  that  the  smell  of  mortality  might  mjure  some  of  the 
articles  in  the  house.  Application  for  the  latter  purpose  was 
made  to  the  municipality ;  but  such  haste  was  probably  thought 
indecent  by  the  authorities,  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  day  that 
the  body  was  deposited  in  a  private  grave  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re 
La  Chaise. 

The  death  of  such  a  man  as  Boursier,  and  taking  place  in  so 
sudden  and  singular  a  manner,  coi^Jd  not  fail  to  become  the  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  attract  a  thousand 
busy  eyes  and  tongues  to  the  concerns  of  die  family.  In  the  fii-st 
place,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  body  itself  was  a  pregnant 
source  of  surprbe — blue  spots  had  been  observed  on  die  skin,  an 
infallible  symptom  of  a  violent  death. 

The  public  voice  at  length  became  so  loud,  that  on  the  31st  of 
July,  the  Procureur  du  Rot  demanded  an  inquisition  on  the  body, 
which  was  accordingly  ejthumated  and  opened.     The  stomach 
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was  taken  out,  and  in  it  found  a  quantity  of  arsenic  sufficient  to 
cause  deatl). 

Boursier,  tlien,  was  poisoned ;  the  fact  was  proved  incontestably 
by  the  medical  men  who  opened  the  body ;  and  where  there  is  a 
crime  there  must  be  a  crimii^.  The  deceased  had  tasted  no- 
thing before  breakfast  on  the  morning  on  which  he  was  taken 
ill;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  man  should 
awake  in  such  excellent  health  and  extravagant  spirits  after  a 
dose  of  arsenic  had  Islin  a  whole  night  in  his  stomach.  The  rice, 
therefore^  was  the  vehicle  in  which  his  death  had  been  conveyed ; 
accident  could  not  be  in  fault,  for  the  rice  that  was  eaten  in  the 
kitchen  was  good,  while  that  which  was  served  in  the  room  vrvts 
poisoned.  Suicide  was  out  of  the  question ;  there  has  been 
jesting,  it  is  true,  even  on  the  scaffold ;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that,  as  the  finishing  act  of  his  life,  just  before  volunta- 
rily quitting  the  world,  a  man  should  paint  mustaches  on  his 
wife's  face.  The  servant,  who  prepared  the  breakfast,  could  have 
had  no  possible  motive  for  the  deed,  besides  which^  she  ate  a  part 
of  the  food  herself;  a  shop  girl,  also,  might  have  had  access  to  the 
spot  on  which  the  meal  was  set ;  but  here  again  there  is  an  utter 
absence  of  any  thing  like  a  motive ; — the  only  other  individual 
who  could  have  perpetrated  the  crime,  was  die  wife  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  the  mother  of  his  five  children,  the  companion  of  hb 
prosperous  and  blameless  life. 

The  circumstances,  however,  were  so  strange,  the  accusation, — 
if  public  rumour,  which  named  this  woman  with  suspicion,  coubi 
be  called  so, — was  so  vague  and  improbable,  that  unless  some 
evidence  had  been  obtained  of  the  culpability  of  her  conduct  in 
other  respects,  it  is  probable  that  the  affair  would  have  been 
allowed  to  drop,  as  one  on  which  mere  human  intelligence  could 
never  be  exercised  with  any  hope  of  success.  But  certain  infor- 
mation being  collected,  which  placed  Madame  Boursier's  charac- 
ter in  a  light  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  had  been  hitherto 
viewed  by  the  public  and  her  husband,  she  was  arrested  by  the 
authorities,  and  on  the  27th  of  November,  1823,  placed  on  the 
criminaFs  bench  at  the  court  of  assizes,  charged  with  the  murder 
of  her  husband. 

She  was  not  alone.  A  suspected  accomplice,  a  very  tall  man, 
dressed  in  black,  stood  beside  her;  his  features  were  regular  and 
somewhat  handsome ;  assurance  was  the  predominating  character 
of  his  countenance,  and  he  looked  boldly  around  on  the  imposing 
array  of  justice.  This  person's  name  was  Kostolo,  a  wandering 
adventurer,  calling  himself  a  Greek,  a  kind  of  male  prostitute^ 
who  drew  his  subsistence  from  the  passions  of  womeA.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  case  in  France  as  with  us  in  England,  that  it  is 
not  the  young  and  unwary  who  are  most  liable  to  fall  into  such 
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snares;  the  idea  is  painful,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  cases 
of  infidelity,  at  least,  in  this  country,  where  the  adultress  is  not 
the  wife  of  many  years,  and  the  mother  ef  several  children.  Kos- 
tolo  succeeded  in  gaining  the  affections,  or  at  least  stimulating 
the  passions,  of  Madame  Bours?er,  and  according  to  his  own 
account,  a  very  short  time  before  her  husband's  murder,  she  deli- 
vered up  her  honour  to  a  homeless  vagabond,  subsisting  on 
charity  and  vicious  indulgence. 

The  appearance  of  the  woman  presented  a  striking  contrast  to 
diat  of  her  paramour.     She  was  low  in  stature,  and  not  at  all  hand-» 
some;  her  face  was  marked  with  the  small-pox^  and  her  com- 
plexion flushed.   When  placed  on  the  bench  she  sunk  into  a  kind 
of  swoon,  and  having  risen  to  reply  to  the  usual  question  of  the 
president,  what  is  your  name?  her  voice  seemed  to  die  upon  her 
Kps;  she  hid.ber  face  in  her  hands,  staggered,  and  sat  down  again. 
It  commonly  happens  in  France,  that  the  strongest,  and  some- 
times the  only  evidence  against  a  prisoner,  is  extracted  from  his 
own  lipsy  by  the  skilful  questions  of  the  president,  who,  indeed, 
has  more  the  air  of  an  inquisitor,  bent  upon  obtaining  confession, 
than  the  calm  unimpassiohed  deportmentof  a  judge  appointed  to 
investigate  the   truth.     Thus  the   accused,  who  possesses   the 
greatest  degree  of  physical  composure,,  or  who,  in  the  common 
phrase,  has  all  his  senses  about  him,  must  have  the  greatest  chance 
of  escape.    This  composure  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  conscious 
innocence  or  natural  firmness  of  mind ;  but  in  ninety-nine  cases 
cot  of  a  hundred,  it  is  produced  by  long  familiarity  with  crinie  or 
criminal  thoughts,  a  kind  of  moral  ossification  of  the  heart,  which 
takes  place  under  the  petrifying  influence  of  continued  guilt. 
Madame  Boursier's  conduct,  during  her  examination,  exhibited 
cither  the  consciousness  of  guilt  or  the  timidity  of  innocence. 
She  said  now  that  there  was,  and  again  that  th^re  was  not  arsenic 
in  the  house;  she  was  loath'to  disclose  the  particulars  of  hereon^ 
nection  witli  Kostolo;  when,  before  the  instruction,  she  had  said 
that  she  could  not  state  precisely  where  her  husband  was  at  the 
time  the  breakfast  was  set  down,  but  here  she  recollected  that  he  had 
stood  directly  opposite  to  her.    These  contradictions,  particularly 
the  last,  excited  suspicions  which  were  manifested  by  the  president 
in  a  manner  that  must  have  had  great  effect  upon  the  jury.    She 
afiSrmed  that  she  had  tasted  the  rice  at  the  request  of  her  husband, 
and  found  it  good,*  and  that  on  his  second  complaint,  she  threw 

*  The  complaint  of  Boursier  with  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  rice,  is  not  the  least 
extxaordinarj  circumstance  connected  with  this  trial.  From  the  deadly  nature  of  the 
wkaanSL,  it  is  impossible  to  experimentalize  very  easily  upon  it ;  but  in  a  late  inquiry  in 
Hn-ooontry,  the  only  variaiion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  was  between  a  slight 
sweetish  taste  and  total  insipidity. 
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nvbat  remained  io  the  saucepan  into  the  cistern.  Her  explanation 
of  the  latter  circumstance  was,  that  she  wished  to  show  M.  Bour- 
sier  that  the  pan  was  clean.  As  for  the  rice  in  the  plate,  no  one 
could  give  any  account  of  it  at  all.  When  questioned  with  regard 
to  the  renewal  of  her  connection  with  Kostolo,  immediately  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  contradicted  her  previous  evidence  before 
the  judge  of  instruction;  and  her  explanation  of  the  contradic* 
tion  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  absurdity,  which  we  have  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  the  article,  of  the  mode  of  examining  sus- 
pected criminals  in  France.  "  The  Judge  of  instruction,  said 
she,  "  pressed  me  so  much,  that  I  at  last  told  him  to  write  what 
he  pleased." 

The  examination  of  Kostolo  exhibited  a  degree  of  effrontery 
very  rarely  seen  even  in  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  means 
of  subsistence  are  the  same;  but  it  threw  no  additional  suspicion 
on  the  widow  Boursier.  Much  stress  was  laid  on  the  conduct 
of  a  clerk  of  the  deceased.  He  had  at  first  spoken  loudly  of  the 
murder;  but  after  a  few  visits  to  Madame  boursier,  altogether 
changed  his  opinion;  and  after  this,  was  observed  to  have  more 
money  than  people  knew  how  to  account  for.  Many  other  wit- 
nesses were  examined,  but  without  throwing  a  particle  of  light  on 
the  spbject. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  crime  must  have  been  the  servant,  tiie 
shopman,  or  the  wife;  the  last  might  have  had  some  malice,  how- 
ever slight,  the  other  two  had  none.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
are  accustomed  to  hear  of  murders  for  which  the  criminal  is 
proved  to  have  no  motive  whatever.  The  consideration  is  curious^ 
and  may  be  productive  of  some  terrible  reflections  on  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  evidence,  and  the  insecurity  of  human  life  and 
honor.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  the  two  prisoners  were 
acouitted. 

To  conclude.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  favourable  ''  signs  of 
the  times"  that  two  great  and  intellectual  nations,  like  France 
and  England,  have  begun  to  enter  into  a  comparative  examina- 
tion of  each  others  laws  and  institutions.  We  are  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  imperfections  of  our  own  system  of  criminal  justice  ; 
and  the  greatest  fault  we  find  in  many  of  the  French  writers  on 
the  subject,  is  their  too  great  indulgence.  This,  however,  was 
to  be  expected.  England  was  earlier,  if  not  bolder,  in  throwing 
off  the  ancestral  barbarisms,  which  hang  to  this  day,  like  an  evil 
charm,  upon  so  many  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  in  the 
glorious  efforts  of  her  constitution,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  diie 
faults  of  parts  should  either  be  passed  without  observation,  or 
considered  as  integral  portions  of  the  machine,  indispensable  to 
the  due  operation  of  the  whole.     In  the  very  slight  and  imper- 
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feet  sketch  of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  France, 
to  which,  in  a  paper  like  this,  we  have  been  comjpelled  of  neces- 
sity to  confine  ourselves,  we  hope  that  we  shall  be  accused 
neither  of  national  prejudice  nor  individual  malice;  at  all  events, 
the  references  we  have  made  in  the  course  of  the  article  to 
French  writers — generally  of  the  legal  profession — are  such  as 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves. 


Abt.  VI. — 1.  Essai  Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvellc 
Espagne.  Par  Alexandre  De  Humboldt.  Deuxi^me  Edition. 
4tom.    8vo.     Paris.     1827-8. 

2.  Remmen  Historico  de  la  Sevolucion  de  los  Estados  Vnidos 
Mexicofios,  sacado  del  "  Cuadro  Historico^*  que  en  forma  de 
cartas  escribio  el  Lie.  D.  Carlos  Maria  Bustamante,  e  ordenado 
en  cuatro  libros.  (Historical  Summary  of  the  Revolution  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  extracted  from  the  "  Historical 
View/*  written  in  the  form  of  Letters  by  Don  Carlos  Maria 
Sustamante,  and  arranged  in  Four  Books,  S^c.)  Por  D.  Pablo 
de  Mendibil.    8vo.    Londres.     1828. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that  however  narrow  and  restricted 
the  seneral  colonial  policy  of  all  the  states  of  modem  Europe 
has  been,  that  of  Spain  has  pre-eminently  outstripped  every  other 
in   the  race.     The  restrictions  which  she  adopted  were  doubtless 
meant  to  secure  that  monopoly,  which  by  a  curious  inversion  of 
results,  they  have  contributed  very  mainly  to  destroy.     The  jea- 
lous policy  of  her  government  displayed  itself  not  only  in  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  traders,  and  of  vessels  even  of  friendly  na- 
tions driven  in  by  stress  of  weather,  from  her  transatlantic  pos- 
sessions, but  also  (with  few  exceptions)  of  scientific  men  of  ofher 
countries.    This  prohibition  of  foreigners  from  passing  the  sacred 
bounds  necessarily  limited  our  information  respecting  the  interior 
of  diat  vast  tract  of  country  in  the  Americas,  which  had  been  for 
dbree  centuries  uuder  her  dominion,  but  which  now  constitutes 
seven  separate  and  independent  states.    Almost  all  that  we  knew 
previously  to  1808  was  derived  from  Spaniards  or  Creoles,  and 
the  knowledge  thus  communicated,  though  often  important,  was 
too  frequently  modified  by  the  channel  through  which  it  had  been 
conveyed.    As'  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  there  was  but 
one  work  by  a  foreigner  who  had  spent  much  time  in  the  Spanish 
Americas,  prior  to  the  first  appearance  of  Baron  Humboldt's 
"  £8sai;''  and  that  was  the  production  of  an  Englishman.    The 
work  we  allude  to  is  entitled  a  "  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  the  English-American  his  Travels  by  Sea  and  by  Land,  by 
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Thomas  Gage."  The  author  went  to  New  Spain  in  l6^  as  a 
Dominican  friar;  and  after  having  spent  twelve  years  in  that 
kingdom  and  the  Captain  Generalship  of  Guatemala^  returned  to 
Europe,  and  having  abjured  Popery,  established  himself  at  Deal, 
in  Kent,  where  he  employed  himself  during  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  '*  a  preacher  of  the  word  of  God."  This  work 
abounds  in  curious  information,  and  in  spite  of  the  credulous 
absurdity  of  many  of  Gage^s  narrations,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare his  descriptions, — especially  of  manners  and  morals, — with 
the  realities  of  the  present  day,  without  giving  him  credit  for 
considerable  intelligence,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  fidelity  of 
narration. 

In  1655,  it  appears  that  among  other  person?  who  communi- 
cated with  Cromwell  on  the  possibility  of  wresting  from  Spain 
'H  part  of  her  overgrown  dominions  in  the  western  world.  Gage 
played  a  prominent  part,  and  that  he  accompanied  the  expedition 
under  Penn  and  Venables  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died  the  same 
year.  Before  leaving  England,  he  published  a  second  edition  of 
his  "  Survey,"  which  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax;  the 
first,  in  1648^  which  we  have  not  seen^  was  dedicated  to  Cromwell ; 
and  a  third  edition  was  published  in  1677  • 

Gage  has  lately  been  described  as  ''  an  unprincipled,  worthless 
fellow,"  and  a  "  traitor"  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  this  character  is  given  principally,  if  not  solely,  because 
at  the  close  of  the  book  he  asserts,  that  when  at  Rome  (whither 
he  had  gone  to  resolve  if  possible  his  doubts  respecting  the  truth 
of  the  Romish  faith),  he  had  been  informed  by  Father  Fitzher- 
bert  that  the  service  book  compiled  for  the  church  of  Scotland 
bad  been  sent  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  pope  and  cardinals 
for  their  approval^  that  he  believed  this;  and  in  that  belief  he 
considered  the  execution  of  the  Archbishop,  as  a  traitor  to  his 
church,  to  have  been  just  and  proper.  Now  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive that,  in  the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  both  Gage  and 
Laud  lived,  a  zealous  convert  might  give  credit  to  such  an  alle- 
gation against  a  man  who  did  not  go  the  full  lengths  in  reforma- 
tion with  himself;  and  that  under  such  a  belief,  when  the  stake 
or  the  block  were  considered  by  all  parties  tlie  most  perfect  ad- 
justers of  religious  differences,  he  might  have  approved  of  a 
measure  which  at  the  present  day  would  be  regarded  with  horror 
by  all  but  those  who  deem  themselves  infallible  while  denouncing 
similar  pretensions  in  others.  We  can  conceive  all  this  possible^ 
without  entailing  on  him  the  distinction  of  being  either  *'  am 
unprincipled,"  or  "  worthless  fellow."  As  little  can  we  under- 
stand how  a  man  can  be  deemed  a  ''  traitor"  to  a  foreign  state^ 
for  having  communicated  information  affecting  the  interests  aF 
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thut  state,  openly  acquired*  in  order  to  promote  those  of  hU 
own  country.  In  spite  of  the  condemnation  to  which  we  refer, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Gage's  book  is  without  ex- 
ception one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  with 
which  we  are  conversant;*  and  though  very  far  behind  the  "  Essai 
Politique/'  it  is  atill  well  worth  reading,  even  in  connection  with 
that  cdebrated  work. 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  last-named  book  was  published 
in  1808,  the  expectations  of  all  classes  of  readers  were  excited  to 
the  highest  pitch,  both  from  the  novelty  of  the  subject  and  the 
reputatiott  of  the  author.  So  great  was  the  former,  that  his  nar- 
rative was. received  with  much  the  same  avidity  as  a  new  romance 
by  our  uorthern  mi^cian,  while  the  latter  insp'u-ed  confidence  in 
lis  accuracy.  Grage  was  almost  totally  forgotten,  and  if  he  had 
beeu  more  generally  remembered,  his  gorgeous  descriptiops  of 
Mftxinan  prosperity,  nearly  two  hundred  years  before,  would 
luwe  strengthened  the  faith  of  the  ready  believers  in  .the  modem 
traveller's  relation.  little  was  it  then  anticipated,  that  in  thirteen 
years  after  the  pubUcaftion  of  his  first  edition^  and  seven  years 
before  that  of  me  second,  Mexico  would  be  traversed  in  nearly 
every  direction  by  diplomatic  agents,  by  mercantile  adventurers, 
and  by  a  few  philosophic  inquirers  from  every  great  nation  of 
EuEope,  Spaniards  only  being  excluded ;  thus  affording  means 
that  could  never  have  been  contemplated  of  correcting,  con- 
firauog,  or  refuting  the  elaborate  detaib  of  our  traveller. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  faci- 
lities thus  afforded  ^within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  the 
numbers  that  have  visited  Mexico,  so  few  of  the  results  should 
have  been  communicated  to  the  world* 

The  deeds  of  Cortez  and  the  first  con<}ueror$,  which  form  pro- 
bably the  most  daring  and  romantic  history  in  the  world,  have 
beea  long  rendered*  familiar  to  us  by  the  elegant  though  iuac- 
ciirale  sketch  of  Robertson,  by  the  letters  of  Cortez  himself,  the 
uapretending  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  the  romance  of  Solis, 
and  others.  But  until  Humboldt's  work  appeared,  we  literally 
knew  nothing  of  the  progressive  changes  that  had  taken  place  in 
ibe  country ;  and  since  that,  we  have  had  only  Poinsett's  "  Notes/' 
wfaidi  are  little  more  thaaaa  abridgement  of  Huqibpldt,  blended 
with  a  narrative  of  the  authors  personal  adventures;  Lyou's 
mea^ 'f  Narrative;"  Bullock's  veraaofi^  "  Journal;"  Beaufoy's 
aatincal  and  amusing ''  Sketches,"  and  Ward's  "  Mexico  in  1627;" 
but  all  these  are  incomplete,  and  prove  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to 

*  That  »Qch  was  also  the  opinion  of  bis  conteniponiries,  is  proved  by  the  rransiatiotis 
of  H  iQto  foreign  languages ;  in  French  tliere  were  no  less  than  five  editions,  besides 
cue  in  Dutch  tad  cut  in  Gervan. 
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enter  th^  lists  with  a  powerful  an^ponist  already  occupyiii|  the 
field.  Indeed  the  works  we  have  named  afford  the  best  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  qualities  of  the  first  modem  traveller  in  New 
Spain,  by  showing  that»  however  impossible  it  was  for  him  to 
avoid  mistakes^  from  the  multiplicity  of  objects  to  which  he  di- 
rected his  attention,  not  one  of  their  authors  has  ventured  oh 
exposing  these  mistakes ;  the  utmost  extent  to  which  any  of  them 
has  hitherto  gone,  being  merely  to  assert  their  existence,  while  the 
majority  have  adopted  his  crudest  and  wildest  statements  and 
opniions.  It  is  creditable  that  so  little  presumption  has  prevailed 
among  diose  who  "  affect  the  sun  ;**  but  we  lament  that  any 
distrust  in  their  own  powers  should  have  induced  some  of  the 
most  intelligent  observers  that  have  yet  visited  Mexico  to  '*  seek 
the  shade."  We  know  that  a  mass  of  most  valuable  materials  has 
been  collected  within  the  last  five  years  respecting  this  most  in- 
teresting countiy ;  but  we  also  know  that  those  who  have  collected 
it  think  that  much  more  leisure  and  research  than  has  hitherto 
been  bestowed  on  it  are  required  to  avoid  the  blunders  inseparable 
from  hasty  productions.  With  the  aid  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  "  Essai  Politique,'*  and  the  "  Resumen  Hietorioo"  of  Seior 
Mendibil,  (a  well-executed  abridgment  of  the  volumiuous^andill* 
digested  Cuadro  Historico  of  Bustaraaate,)  and  such  other  mate- 
rials as  are  within  our  reach,  we  shall  endeavour  to  convey  a 
summary  of  the  best  information  respecting  the  past  and  present 
state  of  Mexico,  and  venture  to  cast  a  glance  into  its  future 
prospects. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  are  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  **  Essai  Politique''  to  render  it  unnecessmry  for 
lis  to  do  more  than  briefly  state  its  contents,  and  follow,  the  order 
which  the  author  has  adopted,  as  well  as  to  connect  in  some  sort 
of  order  the  various  topics  of  discussion.  The  work  consists  of  a 
geographical  introduction,  and  six  books,  which  treat — 1st*  Of 
the  extent  and  physical  aspect  of  New  Spain.  2d*  Of  the  ge- 
neral population.  Sd.  Statistical  analysis.  4th.  Agriculture  and 
Mines.  5th.  Manufactures  and  Commerce.  6th.  Revenue  and 
Military  Defences.  To  all  which  is  appended  a  supplement  on 
the  territorial  extent  and  population  of  Spanish  America.  The 
new  edition  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  original  text,  and  the  addic- 
tions contributed  by  various  individuals  are  introduced,  sometimes 
at  the  close  of  each  bookj  at  others  in  the  form  of  notes. 

The  Geographical  Introduction,  which  originally  fixed  many 
important  points,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  different  portions  of 
New  Spain,  now  boasts  of  many  of  the  recent  observations  of 
M.  Sonnenschmidt,  of  Lieut.  Glennie,  of  D.  Jos^  Maria  Buata- 
mante,  of  the  intelligent  D.  Juan  de  Orbegoso,  and  of  our.s^cute 
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ftind  iodefatigaUe  countrymeD,  Dr.  Coulter  and  Mr.''Momay: 
The  value  of  these  additions  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  li 
knowledge  of  the  errors  into  which  Humboldt  had  fallen,  from 
not  possessing  in  the  first  instance  the  extensive  means  of  com- 
parisoa  wbi(£  have  of  late  been  submitted  to  him.  But  into 
such  an  examination  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter,  both  be- 
cause our  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  and 
because  the  subject  will  probably  be  taken  up  hereafter,  by  those 
wboselmeans  and  opportunities  better  qualify  th^m  for  the  task. 

The  name  of  New  Spain  was  at  first  given  only  to  Yucatan  by 
Grijalva  and  bis  followers;  bot  Cortez  extended  it  to  the  whoT6 
empire  of  Motiteznma,  which  is  described  by  the  earliest  Writere 
to  have  reached  from  Panama  to  New  California;  This,  how- 
ever, mpears,  from  more  recent  researches,  on  the  acci/racy  of 
which  Humboldt  relies  with  reason,  to  have  been  larger  than  th^ 
reality  justified ;  and  the  whole  of  Tenochtitlan  may  be  said  to 
have  bc^n  contained  iti  the  present  states  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca, 
Poebia,  Mexico,  and  Valladolid.  In  addition  to  the  narn^ 
given  by  Cortez,  that  of  die  capital  was  extended  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  New  Spain;  and  since  the  revoltltroh  aiid^tfae  esta- 
bli^ment  of  independence,  the  several  provinces  form  separate 
and  independent  states,  confederating  together  and  constitiitihg 
the  nineteen  United  States  of  Mexico ;  viz.  Chiapa,  Chihuahua, 
Cohahuila  and  Texas,  Durango,  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  Miches 
acfaftn.  New  Leon,  Oaxaca,  Puebia,  Queretaro,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
SoBora  and  Cinaloa,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas^  Vera  Cruz,  Xalisco, 
Yucatan  and  Zacatecas.  Old  and  I*«ew  California,  Colima, 
New  Mexico,  and  Tlascala,  though  forming  members  of  the  fiMe* 
ration,  declined  having  state  governments,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  and  are  designated  territories;  The  whole  republic, 
according  to  Humboldt,  occupies  a  space  of  75,830  square 
leagues,  of  twenty  to  an  equinoxial  degree ;  on  which  there  are  to 
be  found  every  inequality  of  surface,  and  every  variety  of  soil  and 
cHmate,  the  two  last  of  which  are  dependent  in  most  cases  on  the 
former.  The  observations  made  by  our  traveller  on  the  relations 
of  these  causes  and  effects  are  very  interesting  as  matter  of  phi- 
losophy; but  as  we  have  not  room  for  the  consideration  of  every 
topic,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to  this 
more  practical  points. 

The  republic  of  Mexico,  taken  on  the  grand  scale,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  succession  of  small  mouti tain-plains  at  different 
heights,  separated  by  mountains,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  as 
the  coast  recedes  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  until  the 
gfeat  centre  plain  be  reached,  which,  though  much  broken  by 
mouptain  ridges;  tends  to  the  north,  maintaining  nearly  an  equ^ 
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devatiDii.  The  snow-capped  mountains  of  Orizava,  the  volcano* 
of  Puebla  and  Toluca,  are  among  the  most  splendid  objects  in  the 
world.  The  Mexicans  divide  the  regions  of  their  country  into 
TierrM  calienUs,  Tierras  templadas,  and  Tierras  frias,  according 
to  the  climate.  Throughout  the  whole  country  there  is  a  lament- 
able want  of  water»  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The  lakes,  too^ 
appear  to  be  yearly  decreasing  in  extent*  the  immediate  conse* 
quence  of  which  is,  that  the  elevated  portions  of  the  interior  are 
nearly  stripped  of  vegetation,  and  the  soil  covered  with  an  e£Bo- 
rescence  of  carbonate  of  soda,  there  called  Tequisquitaf  resembling 
very  closely  the  plains  of  the  two  Castiles,  and  recalling  to  the 
Eastern  traveller  the  desolate  wastes  of  some  parts  of  Persia. 
.  The  effect  of  elevation  on  the  temperature  is  most  marked,  and 
it,  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  shivering  on  one  side  of  the  street 
ii|  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  to  be  literally  scorched  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun  on  the  other.  Changes  are  upon  record  of  55^  of 
Fahrenheit  within  three  hours,  on  one  of  the^mountain-plains  at 
the  same  height  with  the  valley  of  Mexico. 

Notwithstanding  the  volcatnic  character  of  Mexico^earthquakes 
are  by  no  means  so  frequent  there  as  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  One  of  the  most  memorable  on  record  occurred  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1 759,  when  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  with 
several  smaller  cones,  forced  the  surface  of  the  soU,  destroying 
all  before  it. 

The  infinite  variety  of  climate  and  soil  fits  this  country  for  the 
production  of  the  fruits  of  all  regions,  from  those  of  the  hottest 
within  the  tropics  to  those  of  the  severest  cold,  where  cultivaticHi 
can  be  carried  on.  But  the  want  of  ports,  and  of  navigable  rivers 
on  the  Atlantic,  oppose  the  advantages  that  might  result  from 
this  variety  of  production,  though  on  the  Pacific  there  are  a  few 
'  admirable  ports,  such  as  Acapulco.  The  prevalence  of  the 
"  Nortesy^'  or  northerly  winds,  at  certain  seasons,  seriously  affects 
the  navigation  on  one  side,  while  tliat  of  the  ''  papagallos"  is  as 
inconvenient  on  the  other. 

The  configuration  of  the  coasts  of  America,  connected  with  the 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  by  a  canal,  has  beea 
largely  discussed  by  Humboldt  and  others.  Of  the  nine  points 
at  which  sucji  an  attempt  is  considered  practicable,  only  one,  that 
of  Tehuantepec,  is  within  the  Mexican  territory.  It  was  supposed 
that  a  cut,  only  twenty  miles  long,  would  unite  the  Huasacualco, 
which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Rio  Chimalap«^ 
which  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec.  So  long  ago 
as  1824,  the  Mexican  government  sent  Geneaal  Orbegoso  to 
survey  and  r^K>rt  on  the  practicability  of  this  scheme^  This 
officer  executed  his  commission  with  care  and  ability,  and  made 
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a  report  which  -we  have  not  had  the.  good  fortune  to  meet  with^ 
in  which,  we  understand,  he  proved  that  the  project  was  altogether 
impracticable. 

The  ancient  population  of  Mexico  appears  to  have  been  very 
much  exaggerated  :  all  indeed  that  is  certain  is,  that  it  was,  as  it 
coDtinues  to  be,  most  dense  in  the  interior.  The  first  regular 
census  was  taken  in  1 793,  by  the  orders  of  the  viceroy,  Revilla- 
gigedo,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  entire  population  was 
4,483,359.  Humboldt  estimated  it  in  1803  at  6,500,000.  D. 
Trancbco  Navarro  y  Noriega,  in  1810,  at  6,128,000 ;  and  Humr 
boldt  supposes  that  it  may  now  amount  to  about  79000,000. 
The  industrious  writer  (Navarro)  to  whom  we  have  just,  referred, 
has  given  a  valuable  table  of  the  proportion  of  the  dinerent  castes, 
which  we  quote  from  Humboldt: — 

Europeans  and  Creoles     .    •    .    •  1,097.928 

Indians 3,676,281 

Mixed  races 1,338,706 

Secular  Clergy 4,229 

R^ular  Clergy 3,112 

Nuns 2,098 

Total.     6,122,354 


The  first  Congress,  in  1824,  in  regulating  the  number  of  eIeo» 
tors,  estimated  the  population  at  6,204,000.  Probably  all  these 
estimates  ma^  be  too  low,  although  there  is  no  apparent  ground 
for  carrying  it  so  high  as  8,000^000,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  done.  It 
28  but  fair  to  allow,  however,  that  he  may  be  correct,  although  he 
gives  no  evidence  to  substantiate  his  assertion. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  population  has  been  much  inoh 
peded  by  the  small-pox, — a  wretched  malady,  called  **  matlor 
zahuQtir — famine, — and  the  civil  wars  that  have  prevailed  of  late 
years. 

The  Mexican  population  is  commonly  divided  into  seven 
classes: — 1.  European  Spaniards^  commonly  called  " gachupinesJ^ 
£.  White  Creoles.  5.  Mestizos,  descendants  of  Whites  and  Indians. 
4.  Mulattoes,  descendants  of  Whites  and  Blacks.  5.  Zambos, 
from  Indians  and  Negroes.  6.  Pure  Indians.  7.  African  Blacks. 
But  this  classification  may  be  reduced  to  four : — 1.  Whites.  2. 
Indians.  3.  Blacks.  4.  Mixed  Races,  the  various  gra^alions  of 
which  may  be  considered  almost  infinite. 

The  Indians  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  tribetf, 
differing  in  many  points  of  appearance,  and  speaking — not  dia- 
lects but — languages  entirely  different.  No  less  than  twenty  of 
these  have  been  traced,,  and  of  fourteen  of  them  ther«  are  alresdy 
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grammars  and  dictionaries.     The  Indian  population  is  chiefly 
centered  in  the  great  plains,  and  towards  the  south ;  and  Hum- 
boldt thinks  that  it  has  flowed  from  the  north  to  the  south.     The 
history  of  four  great  migrations  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
Mexico,  which  are  worthy  of  more  detailed  examination  than  we 
can  bestow  upon  th^m.    **  The  form  of  their  government.^  says 
Humbbldt,  speaking  of  the  Mexicans  under  Montezuma,  **  in* 
dicated  that  they  were  descended  from  a  people  which  had  itself 
iriidergone  great  revolutions  in  its  social  state.     But,**  he  adds* 
**  from  what  country  did  the  Toltecs  and  the  Mexicans  proceed?** 
This  is  a  curious  question,  and  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
many  able  writers;  but  the  analogies  of  language  on  which  theo- 
ries have  been  built  do  not  appear  to  have  been  sufficiently  esta- 
blished to  warrant  any  very  decided  opinion.    Humboldt  suc- 
cessfully combats  Ae  notion  that  the  pure  Indian  race  has  been 
much  diminished  since   the  Conquest.  .  At  present,  the  great 
division  of  the  Indians  is  into  the  agricultural  tribes,  and  those 
which,  in  the  northern  states,  subsist  chiefly  by  the  chase.    Our 
author  details  some  valuable  facts  respecting  their  physical  or- 
ganization, to  which  we  bee  to  refer,  while  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  their  moral  qualities.     It  is  justly  said» 
that  after  the  long  degradation  to  which  the  Indians  have  been 
exi>osed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  erf 
their  progress;    though  it  is  certain  that  we  can   trace  the 
efliects  of  that  degradation.      At  the  period  of  the  Conquest^ 
almost  all  the  higher  orders,  except  females,  perished ;  and  we 
find,  on  comparing  the  accounts  of  the  labouring  classes  bj 
Cortez,  Diaz,  and  others,  with  the  actual  condition  of  their  de- 
scendants, ''  the  same  nakedness  in  the  hot  regions,  the  saine 
form  of  clothing  in  the  central  plains,  and  the  same  habits  of 
-domestic  life."    The  great  body  of  these  people  live  apart  from 
the  other  races  of  their  countrymen,  in  small  villages,  full  of 
ignorance,  suspicion  and  bigotry,  and  dbplaying  an  apparent 
^legm,  from  which  it  would  seem  impossible  to  arouse  them. 
This  phlegmatic  temperament  lessens  the  credit  of  the  men  with 
the  females,  who  uniforml3r  prefer  the  European,  or  the  still  more 
■vivacious  negro.    *'  The  indigenous  Mexican  is  grave,  melan- 
cholic, silent,  so  long  as  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.    This  gravity  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  Indian 
children,  who  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  displaymore  intelli^ 
gence  and  precocity  than  the  cliildren  of  whites.    The  Mexicatx 
loves  to  attach  mystery  even  to  his  most  trifling  actions;  the 
strongest  ^sions  do  not  display  themselves  in  his  countenance  ; 
the  transition  is  frightful  when  it  passes  suddenly  from  a  state   of 
abfeoiute  re^se  to  that  of  violent  and  unrestrained  agitatioix'.** 
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Slavery  with  them  has  engendered  guile.  They  are  obstinate  ia 
all  their  habits  and  opinions ;  their  religion  is  one  of  mere  cere* 
mooial,  justifying  the  observation  of  a  priest  to  Mr.  Ward«  ''  sou 
mui  buenoB  Catolicos,  pero  mui  malos  Cristianos^  (very  good 
Catholics,  but  very  bad  Christians).  Deception  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  every  thing  else,  is  the  order  of  the  day;  and  the  Indian 
Alcaide  now  oppresses  the  villagers  as  much  as  he  hioMelf  haa 
ever  been. 

Humboldt  considers  the  Mexican  Indian  as  destitute  of  aU 
imagination,  though  when  to  a  certain  degree  educated,  he  attri- 
butes to  him  facility  in  learning,  a  clearness  of  understanding!  a 
natural  turn  for  reasoning,  and  a  particular  aptitude  to  subtilize 
and  seize  trifling  distinctions. 

The  music  and  dancing  are  as  dull  as  might  be  expected 
among  beings  so  full  of  phlegm.    The  Mexican  has  a  turn  for 
painting  and  sculpture;  and  retains  the  same  fondness  for  flowers- 
diat  struck  Cortez  so  forcibly  upwards,  of  three  centuries  ago. 
The  "  Indios  Bravos,^'  or  Wild  Indians,  are  said  to  display  more 
energy ;  but  our  information  respecting  diem  is  remarkably  scanty ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  vvin  them  to  confidence,  even  now  that  their 
independence  has  been  announced  to  them.     Their  ignorance, 
and  their  entire  dependence  on  the  priest,  cannot  be  better  illus- 
trated than  by  the  answer  they  umformly  give  to  every  inquiry 
made  by  a  Stranger :  "  No  se,  pero  el  padresito  save  todo"  (I  do 
not  know,  but  the  priest  knows  every  Ujiing).    It  is  recorded 
ly  <nie  of  the  most  enlijghtened  parish  priests  in  Mexico,  that 
vriien  he  asked  one  of  his  parishioners  for  whom  be  should  vote 
at  the  approaching  election  for  the  Congress,  the  reply  was,  *'.For 
the  Holy  Ghost.        During  the  revolutionary  contest,  various 
instances  have  been  afforded  in  pro9f  of  what  we  have  here  stated. 
It  so  happened  that  an  Indian  soldier  (and  we  state  this  on 
Uie  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Puebla)  had  been  sentenced  by  a 
court-martial  to  be  shot  (pasado  por  las  armasj ;  the  unhappy 
wretch,  i^orant  of  the  real  meaning  of  the  phrase,  requested 
that  he  might  have  the  sentence  carried  into  effect  at  an  early  hour 
Ae  next  day,  as  he  wished  after  its  execution  to  rejoin  his  family  1 
It  18  also  a  recorded  fact,  that  at'Guanaxuato  the  Indians  at-> 
tempted  to  draw  out  the  fuses  of  burning  shells  with  their  teeth, 
not  from  courage,  but  from  fanatic  ignorance;  and  that,  like  the 
Croppies  in  Ireland,  they  endeavoured  to  check  the  force  of  the 
crannonade  by  rushing  up  to  the  artillery  and  stuffing  their  straw 
hois  into  the  pieces  to  prevent  their  exploding.  / 

Among  the  active  vices  of  the  Mexican  Indian,  that  of  drunk- 
eameas  prevails  to  a  most  lamentable  extent.  In  the  upper  dis- 
tiictSj  pulque,  or  the  fermented  juice  of  the  aloe,  is  the  principal 
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tempter ;  sometimes  a  spirit,  distilled  from  the  same  plant,  called 
Vino^  (k  Mescal :  while,  in  the  hotter  districts,- the  same  effects 
are  ensured  by  Uie  chinguirito,  a  very  coarse  kind  of  rum..  -  Com-^ 
bined  with  this  disposition  to  intoxication,  the  Indian  is  consti- 
tutionally indolent ;  and,  now  that  he  is  a  free  mdh,  he  will  rarely 
work,  ejtcept  to  obtain  just  as  much  as  will  afford  him  the  means 
of  enjoying  his  greatest  luxury — that  of  steeping  his  senses  in 
oblivion.  This  last  tendency  is  much  to  be  deplored/ as,  in  this 
larger  towns,  we  know  that  every  Sunday  (which  is  the  day  of 
greatest  indulgence)  assassinations,  to  the  extent  of  six  or  eight 
each  day,  are  the  melancholy  consequences  of  its  indulgence. 
Humboldt  states  that  the  police  were  in  the  practice  of  sending 
tumbrels  round,  to  collect  the  unhappy  victims  of  intoxication: 
The  punishment  was^  and  we  believe  still  is,  three  days'  labour 
in  the  streets ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  very  efficacious,  for 
generally  within  the  week  the  delinquents  are  again  in  custody. 

There  is  something  characteristic  in  the  indolence  of  these 
sombre  beings.  They  will  travel  immense  distances;  but  to 
steady  labour  they  are,  generally  speaking,  not  prohel  It  is  told 
of  them,  diat  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  (the  Baxio)  it 
is  not  unusual  for  an  Indian,  on  receiving  his  wages,  to  get 
dioroughly  drunk,  go  to  sleep,  and  on  awakening  renew  his 
potations  and  repose,  until  the  exhaustion  of  his  finances  com- 
pels him  to  return  to  labour.  In  some  parts,  however,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  observation.' 

Soon  after  the  Conquest,  the  Indians  were  treated  as  slaves, 
even  in  opposition  to  the  decrees  of  Queen  Isabella.  Subse- 
quently, on  the  establishment  of  e7tcomten(2a5,  the  slaves  became 
attached  to  the  soil ;  and  in  many  instances — as  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  in  our  own  colonies — assumed  the  names  of 
their  encomienderos.  The  gradual  extinction  of  the  families  of 
the  conquerors,  among  which  this  partition  had  been  made, 
brought  back,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  encomiendas  to  their 
original  state — that  of  fiefs,  and  they  were  not  again  distributed. 
Charles  the  Third,  by  a  series  of  wise  and  beneficent  measures, 
added  much  to  the  security  of  the  Indian  population.  The  Mita 
has  had  no  existence  in  Mexico. 

The  wealth  of  these  people  is  very  irregularly  divided;  and 
one  traveller  observes,  with  great  truth,  that  "  Mexico  is  the 
country  of  inequality.''  It  is  also  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
wealthy  and  dignified  among  them  from  their  poorer  neighbours,' 
as  the  dress  and  habits  of  all  are  nearly  the  same. 

Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  Indians  paid  no  indirect 
taxes,  and  were  in  fact  only  subject  to  a  capitation  tax,  called 
'*  Tributo,"  which  was  paid  by  all  males  between  the  ages  of  ten 
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and  fifi^^  and  varied  in  different  parts  of  New  Spain.     Since  the 
revolution  this  impost  has  been  entirely  removed ;  and,  in  return^ 
they  have  been  invested  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  from 
which  they  were  formerly  excluded  on  account  of  their  supposed 
incompetence  to  manage  their  own  affairs.     Formerly  they  could 
make  no  contracts  above  a  very  trifling  -amount ;  and  were  their 
hair  cut  in  a  particular  fashion.   It  is  doubtful  whether- Ae  recent 
changes  are  favourably  regarded  by  them ;  for  we  have  understood 
diat  the  exemption  from  tribute,  and  the  wearing  the  hair  un- 
shom^  are  by  no  means  deemed  a  compensation  for  military  ser* 
vice,  which  is  exacted  from  the  new  citizens.     The  co-operation 
of  the  aboriginal  race  with  the  White  Creoles  was  so  essential  to 
success  at  Uie  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  that 
the  atrocities  of  the  first  conquerors  to  the  former  were  made 
matter  of  grave  charge  against  the  Spaniards  by  the  fatter,--4md 
the  wrongs  of  Montezuma  brought  forward  as  grounds  for  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.    Hiis  naturally  led  to  the 
abolition  of  castes ;  all  such  distinctions,  in  fact,  may  be  said  now 
to  have  practically  ceased  in  Mexico.    Several  of  the  leading  men 
in  the  government  are  of  the  mixed  race ;  and  we  have  heard  that 
one  of  the  deputies  to  the  first  Congress  for  Yucatan  was  a  negro. 
The  number  of  whites  (Creoles  and  Europeans)  is  estimated^ 
as  we  have  already  seen,  at  above  one  million;  but  the  latter  have 
been  lately  much  reduced,  by  the  impolitic  decree  of  proscription. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  laws  afforded  equal  rights  to  all 
persons  of  the  privileged  colour ;  but,  in  practice,  the  European 
waft  uniformly  preferred  to  the  American.  This  exclusion  produced 
the  effect  that  may  be  anticipated  in  all  such  cases — unbounded 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  each  other  between  the  two  parties ;  and 
tfaosC' feelings,  which  at  last  burst  forth  with  savage  niry,  and  still 
influence  the  long-oppressed   Mexicans,  naturally  increased  in 
proportion   to  the  extension  of  knowledge  among  them, — the 
spread  of  which,  with  singular  contradiction,  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment affiiected  to  promote,  at  die  very  time  it  was  keeping  up  the 
monstrous  colonial  system;  being  apparently  ignorant  that  op^ 
preasion  and  knowledge  can  never  be  co-existent,  wherever  the 
{Ajaical  power  rests  with  the  oppressed.     It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,  that  knowledge  has  as  yet  made  but  small  advances  any 
where ;  but  in  the  remoter  districts  it  wa^  infinitely  behind.     In 
diese,  Spain  was  considered  the  mother  country  of  the  worid, 
and  the  whole  of  Europe  as  subject  to  her.    Recent  events  have 
nndeceived  them;  but  still  Englishmen,  and  all  foreigners,  are 
considered  to  be  *'  Judeos  rabosos" — (Jews  with  tadls).    In  the 
capital  greater  progress  had  been  made,  and  foreigners  would 
haire  been  preferred  if  they  could  have  been  seen ;  while,  accord- 
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yo%  to  Humboldt*,  the  inhabitaats.  flatter<^d  tbeii^elves  "  that  id* 
teliectual  cultivation  had  made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  Colo- 
nies than  in  the  Peninsula  itself."  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  en- 
dowed the  University  of  Mexico;  King  Charles  IV.  established 
the  School  of  Mines,  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  Academy  of 
Painting  and  Sculpture.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  collection  of 
casts  from ,  the  antique,  M^hich  cost  the  king  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

.  The  physical  sciences  had  been  cultivated,  with  most  success. 
JBotany,  chemistry,  mining,  mailiematics,  and  astrpnomy  have  all 
been  studied  with  zeal  and  advantage  by  many,  of  whom  Baron 
Humboldt  makes  honourable  mention.  One  of  these,  Don  Jos6 
Maria  Bustamante,  is  a  man  whose  moral  worth  and  intellectual 
superiority  would  go  far.  to  wipe  off  the  imputation,  which  many 
have  cast  on  the  Americans,  of  inferiority  of  mental  power.  Had 
this  gentleman  only  possessed  the  advantages  within  the  reach  of 
every  English  school-boy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  distinction 
))e  might  not  have  risep.  As  it  is,  although  almost  self-taught, 
he  \vould  rank  very  high  in  the  most  scientific  society  in  Europe. 
Education  has  been  more  attended  to,  by  some  of  the  leading 
personages,  than  could  have  been  expected  in  a  society  that  had 
been  so  much  kept  in  the  shade.  We  apprehend  the  advantages 
are  chiefly  prospective,  and  may  be  well  defined  in  another  gene- 
ication;  at  present  they  are  but  small.  The  whites  have  been, 
find  stilt  are,  the  most  educated  portion  of  the  Mexicans,  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  greater  opulence,  and  having  access  to  official 
rank.  The  mass  of  ignorance,  however,  among  all  classes,  is 
inconceivable  to  any  one  who  has  only  moved  in  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  lower  classes,  but 
finds  protection  among  the  highest  in  the  community.  We  heard 
a  reverend  canon  of  the  metropolitan  church  gravely  inquire, 
whether  it  was  possible  to  reach  London  except  by  sailing  up 
the  Thames.  And  we  knew  a  very  pretty  agreeable  young  lady, 
xnoving  in  the  first  circles,  who  could  not  write  a  single  letter  at 
the  age  of  seventeen.  She  has  been  since  married,  and  has,  we 
are  informed,  been  taught  to  write  by  her  husband,  who  is  not  a 
Mexican.  The  religion  of  all  classes  resembles  too  much  that  of 
the  Indians; — and  the  practical  morality  and  general  tone  of 
society  are  by  no  means  refined.  If  one  half  of  the  scandalous 
tales  in  circulation  be  true,  the  former  ranks  with  that  of  Paris  in 
its  worst  periods,  and  the  latter  is  assuredly  gross  to  a  degree  that 
would  surprise  even  an  inhabitant  of  Madrid.  The  familiarity 
with  which  every  subject  is  treated  at  first  excites  emotions  in  an 
Englishman  of  the  most  unpleasant  kind,  which  gradually  subside, 
from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  discussed  by  young  and 
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oM;  bj  bj^h  and  low,  of  both  sexes.  It  i$  tioce^rely  to  be  hoped 
that  an  improved  system  of  moral  and  religious  instrnetion  wiU 
introduce  a  b^ber  tone  of  morality  and  a  more  refined  style  of 
intercourse* 

The  whites  form  a  great  proportion  of  the  dregs  of  the  capital; 
where,  though  not  so  numerous  as  in  IBOS,  they  still  abound, 
under  the  name  of  Leferoi,  Sarugaies,  Guacbinangt^.  They  are, 
in  fiM:t,  the  Lazzarom  of  the  country — ^witbout  homes  or  regular 
occupation.  There  are  also  associated  with  them  many  of  the 
mixed  races,  who  are,  generally  speaking,  the  most  profligate  and 
debased  part  of  die  population. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  Mexican  nation  is,'the  exceedingly 
small  number  of  negroes,  who  have  never,  it  is  computed,  ex- 
ceeded ten  diousand.  Slavery,  too,  has  almost  entirely  disap*- 
peared ;  and  there  being  no  political  distinctions  of  colour,  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  very  few  generations  the  pure  black  race  wiH 
disappear,  and  be  amalgamated  with  their  fellow-citizens.  Guer- 
rero, who  has  lately  b^n  elected  President,  has  a  large  portioil 
of  negro  blood  in  his  veins — ^which  has  never  been  urged  against 
him,  notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  his  character. 

In  an  extract  from  his  ^'  Monumens  dea  Peiiples  indigenes 
de  TAmerique,^  affixed  to  the  second  book  of  the  JSssay,  amidst 
some  valuable  chronological  data,  our  author  states  that  the 
Counts  of  Montezuma  and  of  Tula,  who  are  now  in  Sbain,  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Emperor  Montezuma.  There  ate 
also  soaie  of  his  descendants  still  remaining  in  Mexico,  who  re-* 
ceive  pensions  from  the  government,  in  consequence  of  theiff 
orkiQ. 

in  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,  Humboldt  asks, 
what  is  the  influence  of  this  mixture  of  races  on  die  general  weU 
fare  of  society?  and  what  enjoyment  can  there  be  to  a  man  of 
Gttltiyated  miml  ilmid  such  a  collision  of  interests,  prejudices,  and 
fieeUngs?  These  questions  be  very  imperfectly  answers,  con*> 
finiog  himself  to  the  effects  on  the  individuak,  and  avoiding 
^  ungracious  task  of  pointing  out  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  tbe  state  of  society  he  has  described.  One  woid,  howevei^ 
amply  supplies  tbe  void — and  that  word  is,  Revotutioa.  How 
that  bas  heea  biougbt  about  will  be  seen  in  another  part  of  this 

TIm  third  book  of  the  Essay  is  devoted  to  a  statistical  account 
of  Ike  twelve  l^tendancies,  as  constituted  prior  to  the  independ*  , 
ence*  Under  this  bead  is  crowded  together  a  variety  of  matter, 
so  iBcoosiderable  part  of  which  is.  repeated  throughout  other 
pftcls  of  tbe  work.  Cities,  floating  gardens,  pyramids,  areas, 
popubtion,  palaces,  consumption  of  food,  rivers,  lakes,  canals — 
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«re  all  assembled^  biit  in  such  a  maze  as  to  renaer  any  thing'  likcf 
a  short  analysis  impossible.  To  the  book,  therefore,  we  must' 
refer  the  curious  reader — premising,  that  he  must  read  again 
and  again  before  he  can  extract  thoroughly  distinct  ideas  from' 
the  mass. 

As  we  have  already  incidentally  mentioned,  the  Confederation 
of  the  United  States  of  Mexico  is  composed  of  nineteen  free  and 
independent  states,  which  we  have  enumerated.  The  ecclesias- 
tical divisions  that  formerly  existed  are  still  retained;  there  being 
one  archbtshoprick,  that  of  Mexico,  and  eight  bishopricks,  viz; 
Puebia,  Valladolid,  Oaxaca,  Guadalaxara,  Yucatan,  Durango, 
Monterey,  Sonara;  which  contain  1073  parishes.  The  revenues 
of  the  clergy  were  formerly  very  large,  but  most  unequally  distri- 
buted.   They  are  now  paid  by  the  state. 

A  supplement  to  this  book  contains  some  very  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  ports  of  Mexico. 

The  state  of  agriculture  and  the  mines  occupies  the  fourth 
book ;  and  of  these  we  propose  to  give  a  very  brief  outline.  The 
varieties  of.  soil  and  climate,  already  alluded  to,  render  Mexico 
capable  of  raising  the  most  valuable  products  of  all  quarters  of 
the  globe ;  but,  what  may  appear  singular,  the  prosperity-  of  agri- 
culture bears  a  direct  ratio  to  that  of  the  mines.  ^Vhis  has  been 
very  clearly  pointed  out  by  Humboldt,  and  must  have  struck 
with  peculiar  force  every  visitor  of  New  Spain.  The  causes  are 
obvious;  the  singular  structure  of  the  country  renders  the  miner 
dependent  for  his  supplies  of  food  on  the  soil  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  mineral  treasures,  and  not  on  that  (^  more  distant 
districts  more  exclusively  devoted  to  cultivation.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  a  mine  is  established,  cultivation  begins,  and  is  extended 
exactly  in  the  proportion  of  consumers ;  whose  number  again  is 
regulated  by  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  objects  of  agriculture  in  Mexico  depend  on  the  district ; 
and,  according  to  our  traveller,  are  divided  into  three  classes, — 
those  essential  to  human  subsistence,  those  necessary  for  manu- 
factures, and  those  fitted  for  export.     In  the  warm  districts,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  miija  (bananas)  form  the  principal  vege- 
table food  of  the  people.     Yet  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  are 
not  indigenous;  the  reasons  detailed  by  Humboldt  render  the 
truth  of  this  opinion  very  doubtful.     The  amount  and  rapidity  of 
produce  of  this  plant  probably  exceed  that  of  any  other  in  the 
known  world.     In  eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker  has  been 
.planted,  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed ;  and  in  about  two  months 
more  they  may  be  gathered.     The  stem  is  then  cut  dowii,  and  a. 
fresh  plant,  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  parent  stem, 
succecxis,  and  bears  fruit  in  about  three  months  more.    The  only 
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care  necessary  is  to  dig  once  or  twice  a-year  round  the  roottf. 
According  to  our  author,  on  1076  square  feet,  from  SO  to  40 
banana  trees  may  be  phinted  in  Mexico,  which  will  yield  in  the 
space  of  the  year  4414]bs.  avoirdupois  of  fruit;  while  the  same 
space  would  yield  only  33  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  wheat,  and  99  of 
potatoes.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  facility  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  nature  is,  that  the  man  who  can,  by  labouring  two  days 
in  the  week,  maintain  himself  and  family,  will  devote  the  remain 
ing  five  to  idleness  or  dissipation.  The  same  regions  that  pro* 
duce  the  banana,  also  yield  the  two  species  of  manioc,  the  bitter 
and  the  sweet;  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  cultivated 
before  the  conquest.  The  most  valuable  article  is  unquestion- 
ably the  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  cultivated  with  nearly 
uniform  success  in  every  part  of  the  republic.  It  appears  to  be 
a  true  American  grain,  notwithstanding  many  crude  conjectures 
to  the  contrary.  Sometimes  it  has  been  known  to  yield,  in  hot 
and  humid  regions,  800  fold ;  fertile  lands  return  from  300  to 
400;  and  a  return  of  130  to  150  fold  is  considered  bad — the 
least  fertile  soils  giving  60  to  80.  The  maize  forms  the  great 
bulk  of  food  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  hence  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  failure  of  this  crop. 
it  is  eaten  either  in  the  form  of  unfermented  bread  or  tortillas 
(a  sort  of  bannock,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland) ;  and,  reduced  to 
flour,  is  mingled  with  water,  forming  either  atolle  or  various 
kinds  of  cktcka.  Maize  will  yield,  in  very  favourable  situations, 
two  or  three  crops  per  year;  diough  it  is  but  seldom  that  more 
than  one  is  gathered. 

The  introduction  of  wheat  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
accideDtal  discovery,  by  a  negro  slave  of  Cortez,  of  three  or  four 
grains,  among  some  rice  which  had  been  issued  to  the  soldiers. 
About  the  year  1630,  these  grains  were  sovm;  and  from  this 
insignificant  source  has  flowed  all  the  enormous  produce  of  the 
upper  lands  of  Mexico.     Water  is  the  only  element  necessary  to 
ensure  success  to  the  Mexican  wheat  grower;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  attain  this — and  irrigation  affords  the  most  steady  supply. 
Various  methods  are  resorted  to,  as  in  the  plains  of  Castile,  to 
effect  this  end.    The  great  com  districts  are  in  Puebia  (we  speak 
of  the  state),  in  Guanaxuato^  Queretaro,  Valladolid,  Zacatecas, 
Guadalajara,  Mexico,  Durango,  and  the  missions  in  California, 
—distances  too  enormous,  for  a  scanty  population  ever  to  dream 
oif  exporting  flour,  or  any  other  bulky  article.     Humboldt  has 
been  long  since  denounced  as  a  theorist,  and  in  nothing  has  be 
90  dioroughly  vindicated  hb  claim  to  that  character,  as  on  the 
ptesent  topic.     Perhaps  the  singular  distinction  which  permitted 
ni*  inquiries,  his  adnnration  of  the  power  from  which  that  per- 
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mnsion  emtBated^  aad  his  astoniahmeot  at  findliBg  9ome  tmcm  of 
chrilization-  anaoag  those  whom  bis  imaginatioa  had  prevtoiialf 
regarded  as  bttle  better  than  savages^  may  have  led  to  his  extn^ 
▼agant  eulogies  and  expectations.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  efiieict  has  been  certain--*-that  his  authority  has  aanc*- 
tioned  infinite  folly  with  regard  to  the  Americans. 

In  some  instances,  the  returns  of  v4eat  are  occasionally  from 
seventy  to  eigl^y  for  one.  Notwithstanding  this  facility  of  pro* 
ductioD,  the  price  is  considerably  greater  (by  one  half)  than  in 
England  or  France.  Whence  this  anomaly?  We  can  only  un* 
derstand  it  by  supposing  that  as  the  difficulties  of  oommuaicatioa 
present  »  complete  bfu*  to  export,  as  well  as  to  trade  vvitb 
places  remote  from  each  other,  the  farmer  only  looks  to  raise  a^ 
much  as  is  required  for  die  consumption  of  the  towns  nearest  to 
him.  But  more*  of  this  hereafter.  Humboldt  asseits  that 
Mexican  flour  enters  into  competition  with  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  Havana,  and  anticipates  the  period  at  which  k  will 
find  a  market  in  Bonrdeaux,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen*  Thn 
first  allegation  may  have  been  true«*~at  present  it  is  utterly  false; 
fbr>:  after' pacing  a  duty  of  six  dollars  in  Havana,  American,  flour 
is  sold  at  eight  dolfaiiB  per  barrel*  while  Mexican  flour  cents 
sixteen  dollars,  without  carriage  to  the  coast  or  freight*  Tke 
second  is  an  absolute  absurdity,  as  will  be  apparent  to  any  one 
irtio' contrasts  the  immense  facilities  of  transport  in  the  Uailed 
States  with  the  physical  obstades  in  Mexico  to  any  thing  but 
land  carriage.  Not  even  greater  fertility  of  soil>  and  lower  mtoe 
of  labour,  can  counterbalance  them. 

Barley  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  for  home  consumption; 
oats  are  nearly  unknown;  their  place  as  food  for  animals  being 
supplied,  as  in  Spain,  by  the  former. 

Potatoes,  garden  stuffs,  and  fruits  of  all  climates  abound; 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  their  very  exquisite  flavour^  most  of 
them  being  uncultivated.  The  Antma  CAiramoyais  an  exception  ; 
its  praises  are  worthy  of  being  sung  in  all  the  fervour  of  poeay. 
Olives  succeed  welly  but  have  not  been  much  intrpdnced,  owmg 
to  their  slowness  of  growth,  and  the  prolubitions  of  the  Spaauah 
court.  The  vine*  too  has  not  hitherto  been  cultivated  to  way 
extent  for  wine,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  of  CsKliz. 

The  Agtwe  Americana^  or  Maguey,  is  an  object  of  great  value 
in  the  table  land  of  the  interior ;  from  this  plant  is  obtained  th« 
favourite  liquor  of  Mexico,  the  jmlque.  At  the  moment  oC 
efilorescence,  the  flower  stalk  is  extvpated,  and  the  juice  dentiiaed 
to  form  the  fruit  flows  into  the  cavity  thus  prodncecC  and  is  tnkcim 
out  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  four  or  five  months^  eack  daiy's 
prodace  is  fermented  for  ten  or  fifteen  days;  after  whicla    idbe 
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pmlque  is  6t  to  drink,  and  before  it  has  travelled^  in  skiira,  k  i»  a 
very  pleasBiit,  refreshkig  liquor,  to  which  the  Mexicans  ascribe 
as  many  good  qualities  as  the  Highlander  does  to  whidiey*  The 
slenu  if  the  maguey  can  supply  the  place  of  hemp,  and  may  be 
eoowerted  into  paper.  The  pnckles  too  aie  MBed  as  pins  by  the 
Indians. 

The  sugar  cane  was  Tntroduoed  into  Mexico  early  in  the  six- 
teenth cenCury;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  sugar  beoame  a  con^ 
siderabie  object  of  export  before  1808,  when,  as  Humboldt  fairly 
•hserves,  the  destruction  of  St.  Domingo  eidianced  its  price  te 
dinee  dollars  and  a  half  the  arroba(of  126  lbs.),  which  compensated 
the  extra  cost  of  tnmsport  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  quantities  raised 
progreswvely  feH  off  with  the  diminution  of  price^  so  that  from  the 
ycsnr  1814  to  1820  not  an  ounce  was  shipped ;  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  some  of  the  plantations  were  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  Vera  Cruz  being  the  theatre  of  civil  war,  <At  present,  neariy 
all  the  sugar  cultivation  of  Mexico  is  carried  on  in  the  vallies  ef 
Cuemavaca,  and  Cuanda  Amilpas,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Covdilleras,  about  twenty  leagues  from  the  capital.  The  present 
pnce  of  it  is  nearly  seven  pence  per  lb.,  and,  in  the  remoter  pro* 
finces,  nearly  three  times  as  much.  The.  cultivation  is  carried 
oo  by  free  labour,  and  the  alleged  success  has  been  cited  with 
gveat  confidence  as  evidence  that  slave  labour  within  the  tropics 
may  be  wholly  dispensed  M'ith.  Major  Moody,  in  his  last  re- 
port, has  so  very  satisfactorily  discussed  the  subject,  that  we  can- 
not do  better  dian  refer  our  readers  to  that  valuable  document, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  remarking  that  we  have  in  the  alleged 
fact  (if  correctly  reported)  the  greatest  anomaly  ever  known.  Mr. 
Ward,  one  of  the  most  able  and  disinterested  advocates  of  this 
view  of  the  question,  describes  these  free  labourers  in  no  very 
finvoorable  terms.    He  says — 

'*  A  more  debauched,  ignorant,  baVbarous  race,  than  the  present  iriha- 
bitsKots  of  the  siigar  districts,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  They  seem  to 
hove  engrafted  all  the  wild  passions  of  the  negro  upon  the  cmming  and 
snapickMit  ^aracter  of  the  ladian ;  and  are  noted  for  their  ferocity,  vio^ 
dietiveness,  and  attachment  to  spirituous  liqucm.  Whes  not  at  worl^ 
thef  aie  emutmtfy  drmk;  an^,  as  tke^  have  Utile  or  no  senMt  ofreligkus 
or  moral  duties,  there  is  but  a  slender  chance  of  amendment.  They  ar^, 
howefer,  an  active,  and  at  mteroals  a  laborious  race,  capable  of  enduring 
great  fatigue,  and  apparently  well  suited  in  constitution  to  the  dange^'ons 
dimate  which  they  inhabit. ' 

Aseries  of  details. i:espectin^  the  proportions  of  produce  in 
Mcsko  and  other  sugar  countries,  as  well  as. the  increase  of  cout 
awmption^  has  been  added  to  this  edition,  which  are  curious;  but 
ss  tfaey  are  nearly  a  repetition  of  those  given  in  the  Essay  on 
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Cuba,  to  which  we  adverted  in  our  preceding  number,  it  is  unoe- 
cessary  here  to  notice  them  more  particularly.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  express  our  regret,  that  an  author  of  Humboldt's 
reputation  should  display  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  mere  book' 
making,  as  to  swell  three  or  four  works,  apparently  on  different 
subjects,  with  a  repetition  of  the  same  matter. 

Cotton  has  been  long  an.  object  of  cultivation  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  manufactures,  the  amount  of  which,  according  to 
some  of  the  best  estimates,  exceeded  two  millions  of  dollars  pre- 
viously to  the  revolution.  It  has  been  recently  stated,  that  the 
low  prices  of  foreign  cottons  are  gradually  bringing  about  the  de- 
struction of  the  domestic  fabrics,  and  that  the  raw  material  is  likely 
to  become  an  important  object  of  export.  The  want  of  industry, 
and  the  scantiness. of  population  in  the  tropical  regions  nearest 
to  Europe,  would,  we  apprehend,  restrict  this.  If  these  desi- 
der^  could  be  supplied,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mexico  might 
supply  all  the  world  with  cotton  wool. 

Coffee  is  cultivated  on  a  very  small  scale  for  internal  con- 
sumption; though,  like  cotton,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
it  might  be  made  a  valuable  object  of  export.  Mr.  Ward  speaks 
of  one  tree  as  having  produced  twenty-eight  lbs.  The  utmost  we 
have  ever  heard  named,  was  nine  lbs.  per  tree;  and  even  that. was 
seriously  doubted.  The  average  price  is  from  five  to  seven  dol- 
lars per  arroba,  or  about  13J  pence  per  pound, — a  very  re* 
spectable  price  for  what  may  be  bought  in  London,  after  pay- 
ment of  freight  and  every  incidental  charge,  for  half  the  money. 

Cocoa  and  indigo  are  chiefly  cultivated  for  home  use;  some 
small  quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported;  vanilla  in  greater 
abundance.  Jalap  is  also  supplied  from  die  province  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

Tobacco  forms  an  important  article  of  internal  consumption, 
not  of  export,  and,  from  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duties, 
is  most  valuable  in  a  financial  point  of  view. 

Cochineal  is  the  last  production  that  comes  under  this  branch 
of  our  subject,  which  need  be  noticed,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ex- 
port. Humboldt  discusses  the  animals,  8cc.,  which  may  be  made 
available;  but  with  them  it  is  needless  now  to  meddle,  as  they 
fonn  no  part  of  the  foreign  resources  of  the  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  fourth  book  is  occupied  with  details  of 
the  mines,  which  cannot  be  abstracted.  But  the  subject  has  en« 
grossed  so  much  public  attention,  that  it  will  not  be  unprofitable 
to  say  a  few  words  on  it.  It  appears  that,  on  an  average  of  the 
fifteen  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  about  twenty-two  millions 
of  dollars  were  exported,  and  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of 
about  two  millions.     Since  the  revolution,  the  exports  have 
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.laged  J  3^87j052  doliars,  while  the  produce  has  decreased  to  eleyen 
millions.  This  change  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  favourable  accounts  of  Humboldt  excited  a  spirit 
of  speculation  that  was  wholly  regardless  of  passing  events; 
and  the  Act  of  Congress,  facilitating  the  co-operation  of  fo- 
reigners with  the  natives,  produced  a  mania  which  has  been  de- 
.structive  to  numberless  individuals,  who  trusted  too  much  to  names. 
Seven  English  companies,  with  a  capital  of  at  least  three  mil- 
lions, were  established,  and  these  were  followed  by  two  American, 
and  one.  German,  companies.  Such  was  the  rage  for  mining  on  the 
.Royal  Exchange,  that  for  a  time  it  was  only  necessary  for  any 
one  to  appear  with  contracts  made  with  Mexican  mine  owners  to 
establish  a  company.  Many  who  were  so  ignorant  as  not  even  to 
.know  the  difference  between  a  shaft  and  a  level,  commenced 
speculators,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  earning  a  reward  for 
doing  some  service  to  those  to  whom  they  offered  their  mines,  but 
to  fill  their  own  purses  without  reference  to  consequences. 
Such  a  system  of  unprincipled  conduct  could  not  last;  almost  all 
the  minor  performers  have  been  driven  from  the  stage,  and  the 
respectable  associations  alone  maintain  their  footing,  though  the 
.want  of  returns  for  the  immense  sums  invested  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce, a  general  want  of  confidence.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  veins 
of  the  precious  metak  have  not  been  absorbed  by  the  revolution; 
though  the  works  have  been  in  many  cases  destroyed,  and  requii*e 
time  to  restpre  them  to  a  proper  state:  the  resources  of  the  country 
were  languishing  after  a  cruel  civil  war :  besides  which,  the  difficulty 
of  reviving  suddenly  a  branch  of  industry  which  had  been  sus- 
.pended  for  fourteen  years,  in  some  cases  for  a  longer  period,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  considered*  In  addition  to  these  consider- 
ations, which  never  seem  to  have  occurred  to  individuals,  who 
expected  to  have  leapt  into  ^"bonanza''  at  once,  most  of  die 
shareholders  knew  nothing  of  mining,  and  all  that  they  did  know 
of  Mexico  was  derived  from  the  Essai  politique,  which  described 
things  as  they  had  been  in  1803,  not  as  they  were  in  1823. 

Since  these  enterprises  have  been  undertaken,  an  immense  aud 
fruitless  expenditure  has  been  incurred  by  sending  out  machinery, 
which  could  be  of  no  earthly  use — by  despising  the  native  pro- 
cesses, and  substituting  others  that  have  been  found  wholly  inap- 
plicable— and  by  introducing  British  labourers,  who  when  abroad 
reverse  all  the  good  qualities  for  which  they  are  valuable  at  home. 
A  reform  in  this  system  we  believe  to  have  been  generally  adopted, 
and  we  are  sure  that  a  reduction  of  expense,  a  management  purely 
£uropean,  and  native  labour,  with  only  such  modifications  in 
working,  smelting,  or  amalgamating  as  experience  will  prove  to 
.be  advantageous,  will,  in  a  moderate  time,  return  the  capital 
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already  expended,  with  a  eoflonnensurate  advantage.  But  diese 
things  can  only  take  place  provided  the  pnbUc  tranqnillitj  be 
maintained,  and  die  government  keep  their  engagements  widi 
foreigners  inviolate.  The  insecurity  arising  from  the  domestic 
feuds  now  disturbing  this  fine  country,  must,  if  it  continues,  finally 
annihilate  its  best  resources. 

The  fifth  book  embrace  domestic  manufactures  and  trade* 
Cotton,  clodi,  woollens,  cigars,  soda  and  soi^y,  powder,  and  coin^ 
age,  were  manufactured  under  the  old  as  well  as  die  present  govern- 
ment. Formerly  all  the  external  trade  was  carried  on  through  Ae 
ports  of  Vera  Crux  and  Acapulco ;  of  late  years  Tampico,'  Aivft- 
rado,  and  some  odier  small  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  and  San  Blaa 
on  the  Pacific,  have  been  opeiled.  The  whole  trade  with  Europe 
was  formerly  centered  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  the  imports 
found  their  way  to  die  interior.  Now  they  follow  different  routea, 
according  to  the  point  of  disembarkation;  while  San  Bias, 
Guaymas,  and  Acapulco  maintain  the  intercourse  with  the  eastern 
wrorid.  The  historical  account  bf  the  progress  of  the  various 
manufactures  is  interesting  and  curious. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  peculiar  structure  of  Mexico 
presents  formidable,  if  not  insuperable,  obstacles  to  free  commu- 
nication. The  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  the  Rio  de  Santiago,  die 
Ouasacuaico,  and  the  Alvarado  may  be  rendered  navigable ;  'Imt 
they  would  be  of  no  avail  in  the  table-lands,  through  which,  indeed, 
canals  might  traverse,  but  not  beyond  their  bounds.  The  only 
certain  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  roads,  which  have  been  traced 
in  various  directions;  that  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Xalapa  was  a  most 
magnificent  work :  all  of  them,  however,  are  now  in  a  state  of  dili^ 
pidation,  and  it  will  be  long,  we  fear,  before  the  country  will  b^ 
sufficiently  recovered  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  compledon  of 
these  indispensable  works.  Mules  are  employed  to  convey  every 
thing,  and  even  if  waggons  could  be  used,  sdll  the  distances  of 
place  are  too  great,  with  the  present  amount  of  population,  to 
render  them  available  for  bulky  articles.  We  apprehend  that  the 
population  of  the  central  plains  must  become  so  very  dense  as  to 
be  fully  peopled,  in  which  case  the  surplus  produce  of  the  extreme 
boundaries,  which  as  it  were  overhang  the  ports,  may  find  a  vent 
below.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  of  the  reasons  gravely 
urged  in  the  Congress  of  1824,  to  which  a  proposal  for  establishing 
a  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  was  made  by  an  enterprising 
English  house.  It  was  seriously  alleged,  that  such  a  road,  with  its 
concomitant  carriages,  would  be  a  serious  national  evil,  as  it  would 
injure  the  trade  of  the  muleteers;  and  such  was  the  state  of  knovr- 
ledge  in  that  enlightened  assembly,  that  the  objection  was  found 
good,  and  the  project  abandoned,  not,  we  suspect,  tobe  soon  re^ 
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newed,  as  the  spirit  of  enterprise  has  been  considerably  damped 
by  tbe  severe  practical  lessons  it  has  received. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  produce  of  New  Spainy  we  have  con<- 
veyed  some  idea  of  the  objects  of  export.    In  these  wehave  omit* 
ted  aome' most  important  matters,  to  vdiicb  it  is  necessary  we 
riioiild  now  refer.    The  entire  value  of  the  import  and  export 
nrade  of  *Vera  Cms  was  estimated  «by  Humboldt  to  average  no 
lesa  than  37  millions  of  doHars;  by  Mr.  Ward  at  30,5d6,%73. 
Bot  both  these  statements  are  inaccurate,  as  th^  inclnde  tbeamount 
of  the  precious  metals  remitted  on  the  King's  account  to  Spain ; 
'^riiidl,  being  the  produce  of  a  tax  levied  in  Mexico,  can  never  be 
consideted  a  part  of  the  regular  trade.    If  thia  sum  be  deducted, 
(and  it  is  no  less  than  8,340,667  dollars,)  with  some  other  errone- 
ous-aasumptibns,  the  real  annual  average  virill  not  be  found  to  ex^ 
ceed,  onaperiod  of  twenty^Ve  years,  2  l,545,606|f  dollars;  of  whidi 
the  export?  of  the  precious  metab  (exclusive  of  die  Kmg^  remit- 
tances) amounted  to  8,S91»086  dollars,  and  of  odier  produce  to 
2,79D«48a|f ;  making  a  total  of  1  l,18i,368ff ;  while  the  imports 
of  European  manufectures  amounted  to  8,977,885,  and  other 
matters  from  Cuba  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies  to  l,386,35^f , 
fonnii^  a  total  of  10,964,237^.    Above  nine-tendis  of  both  the 
import  vad  export  trade  Were  monopolized  by  the  mother-country, 
vrtiicfa,  however,  only  Contribttted  about  four-tenths  from  her  own 
manufiictures— -the  remainnig  six-tendis,  though  shipped  from 
S|Mun,  being  the  manufacture  of  other  countries.    The  amount 
of  mternd manufactures  during  this  period  is  said  to  have  averaged 
lO  millions  of  dollars,  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  tfiat  of  all  the 
supplies  derived  from  abroad.    In  our  account  of  the  produce  of 
Mexico^  wehave  said  that  there  are  very  few'  articles  of  agricul* 
tore  Aat  can  be  exported :  the  official  documenta  prove  that  the 
wlioleof  the  exports  from  Acapuico,  and  five-sixths  of  diose  from 
Vera  Crux,  were  in  the  precious  metals;  and  that  cochineal,  vanilla 
and  indigo,  in  very  restricted  quantities,  completed  the  amount. 
These  facts  sufficiently  attest  the  correctness  of  our  opinion  as  to 
die  impossibility  of  exporting  Ae  more  bulky  produce  of  the  soil. 
jAs  aoonas  die  insurrection  had  made  some  progress,  the  re-» 
atxsetions  on  trade  began  to  be  rdaxed,  until  1821,  when  the  ex* 
pulsion  of  Ae  Spanish  authorities  threw  it  entirely  open.    Since 
tfaftt,  however,  the  average  amount  of  the  whole  trade  has  fallen  be- 
low that  of  preceding  years:  in  1821'it  amounted  to  17,244,569 
dollars;  in  1822  to  14,030,478;  in  1823  to  6,259,209;  and  in 
iafi6  to  16,774,587.    And  the  great  bulk  of  the  exports  con- 
aiated,  as  before,  of  gold  and  silver. 

TThe  principal  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  imports  is  in 
the  ^laacription  of  goods.    Formerly  silks  were  largely  consumed ; 
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they  ans  now  supplied  by  cottons.  Spanishv  vines  and  brandies 
are  now  supplanted  by  those  of  France. 

Without  entering  upon  the  numerous  topics  that  Humboldt 
and  others  have  elaborately  discussed,  we  shall  shortly  inquire 
how  far  the  trade  is  likely  to  increase.  Our  opinion  is.  decidedly 
that  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  certain  articles* 
such  as  cottons,  on  nccount  of  their  comparative  cheapness;  but 
we  do  not  apprehend  that  the  aggregate  trade  can  be  rapidly  aug- 
mented, both  because  the  returns  are  in  a  great  measure  limited 
to  the  precious  metals,  and  because  there  is  a  decided  want  of 
consumers.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  moral  and  physical  wants 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  mixed  races,  must  be  greatly  increased, 
before  they  can  become  large  consumers.  These  classes  amount, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  nearly  five  millions  of  people,  or  about  five- 
sevenths  of  the  entire  nation.  The  more  this  subject  is  investi- 
Btedy  the  more  correct,  we  think,  our  conclusions  will  be  found, 
r.  Ward  takes  a  different  view  of  it,  but,  as  we  apprehend,  on 
erroneous  grounds.  His  details  are,  however,  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  as  he  has  applied  himself  to  the  subject  with 
diligence  and  zeal. 

As  the  duties  are  very  exorbitant,  smuggling  is  carried  on  with 
the  most  unblushing  impunity.  Many  most  impolitic  regulations 
have  been  adopted  in  the  zeal  for  legislation  which  has  charac- 
terised Mexico  in  common  with  all  the  new  states  of  America; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  little  more  experience  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  government  to  the  true  interests  of  their  country. 

As  the  "  vomito  prieto,''  or  black  vomit,  rages  on  the  coast, 
and  materially  affects  the  trading  community,  Humboldt  has  dis- 
cussed the  nature  of  the  disease  at  some  length.  Its  progress 
is  rapidly  fatal,  but  fortunately  it  is  by  no  means  contagious;  so 
soon,  indeed,  as  the  fatal  bounds  are  passed,  the  foreigner,  unless 
he  should  have  already  absorbed  the  seeds  of  the  malady,  may 
consider  himself  safe,  though  in  immediate  contact  with  an  indi- 
vidual in  its  last  stages. 

The  revenue  of  Mexico  was  very  considerable  under  the  old 
government^  being  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  eight 
or  nine  of  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  found  their  way  to 
Spain  and  other  colonies  on  the  King's  account.  The  sources 
from  which  it  was  derived  were,  according  to  the  tables  formed  by 
the  Viceroy  Iturrigaray  in  1803: 

Dollars. 
Alcavaias,  Capitation  Tax,  and  duties  on  Gold  and  Silver  10,747^878 
Tobacco  monopoly.  Cards,  Powder,  and  Quicksilver    .     .     6,899,830 

Sale  of  Bulls,  &c.  &c 530,425 

Revenue  from  Land 1,897,128 


Total    .     20,075,261 
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which  was  thus  expended — 

Colonial  Administration 10^00,000 

RemiUances  to  Cuba,  &c 3^00^000 

Ditto  to  Spain 6,000^000 

Total    .    20,000,000 

The  revenue  during  the  progress  of  the  revolution  became 
necessarily  embarrassed,  and  its  amount  is  not  supposed  to  have 
then  exceeded  four  or  five  millions.  Iturbide's  plan  of  finance  was 
unsuccessful,  and  the  picture  of  the  two  first  finance  ministers  of 
the  Republic  is  most  deplorable — no  money,  and  infinite  debt. 
It  became  indispensable  to  reorganise  this  branch  of  the  public 
service  as  soon  as  the  government  assumed  a  settled  form,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  successive  congresses  since  1823  have  devoted  their 
earnest  attention  to  it.  Various  decrees  have  been  enacted,  de- 
termining the  sources  from  which  the  supplies  are  to  be  derived, 
as  well  as  regulating  the  machinery  of  collection.  Sec.  It  appears 
from  Eateva's  report,  that  the  expenditure  amounted  in  1826  to 
very  nearly  eighteen  millions,  and  the  actual  revenue  was  little 
more  than  ten  millions  and  a  half,  leaving  a  deficit  of  above 
seven  millions,  exclusive  of  the  interest  of  &e  various  loans  con- 
tracted. By  a  singular  confusion  in  the  estimate,  the  then  loan 
was  taken  as  a  part  of  income ;  and  as  the  balance  applicable  to 
the  service  of  that  year  was  about  1,317,443  dollars,  the  addition 
of  that  sum  would  swell  the  positive  deficiency  of  income  to  very 
nearly  nine  millions.  Esteva,  who  originally  kept  a  chocolate- 
house  at  Vera  Cruz,  is  a  man  of  very  narrow  views,  and  the  plans 
be  suggested  for  remedying  these  deficiencies  were  finely  illus- 
trative of  his  powers  of  intellect.  He  proposed  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  its  most  oppressive  form;  the 
closing  of  most  of  the  ports,  to  counteract  smuggling;  and  the 
raising  the  duties  on  the  precious  metals,  which  had  been  reduced 
.in  order  to  induce  foreigners  to  engage  in  this  branch  of  national 
iiidustry.  And  the  reasons  for  this  were  excellent — duties  which 
had  been  paid  in  1801  could  be  equally  well  paid  in  1825,  and 
besides,  if  any  loss  should  occur,  it  would  fall  on  foreigners! 

The  Committee  of  the  Congress  appointed  to  examine  this 
precious  document  detected  its  fallacies,  and  despising  the  miser- 
able policy  in  which  they  originated,  pointed  out,  that  by  economy 
in  expenditure,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  really  productive 
sources  of  revenue,  the  "  receipts  might  be  made  to  cover  the  ex- 
penditure, without  crippling  for  ever  the  resources  of  the  state,  by 
striking,  as  Mr.  Esteva  proposed  to  do,  at  the  very  roots  of  its 
prosperity.^    The  projected  alterations  were  rejected  in  toto,  and 
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tke  minister  inms  dUiged  to  confine  hiniseir  to  the  oifannitibn  of 
Us  department  under  the  controul  of -the  Congrtii.  It  has  aince 
beM  calculated  by  thia  same  mirror  of  finance,  diat  alber  pay- 
flMnt  of  all  charges,  interest  included,  there  would  be  last  year 
a  balance  in  favour  of  income  of  more  than  SOOiOOO  dollars.  But 
diat  this  is  fallacious  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fact  of  the  non- 
payment of  the  dividends  on  the  loans.  Whatever  improvement 
there  may  be  hereafter,  (and  the  preset  state  of  oonvnlaioD  does 
not  encourage  very  sanguine  hopes,)  thia  fact  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  none  has  as  yet  taken  place,  and  equally  certain  that  debt  to 
a  large  amount  has  been  incurred.  In  1883  a  loan  was  made  to 
the  Mexican  government,  through  Messrs.  Goldschmidt  and  Co., 
for  i!d,200,00a;  but  as  it  was  taken  at  £50,  only  one  half  was 
available  to  the  Mexican  government,  and  out  of  this  haif^ 
<#i  19,996  was  reserved  to  cover  interest,  commissions,  and 
otfier  charges ;  so  that  for  little  more  than  <£l, 000,000  advanced 
more  tfian  ^3,000,000  is  to  be  repaid ;  and  as  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  is  payable  on-  the  whole,  it  amounts  in  other  words,  to 
\k  per  cent,  on  the  sum  actually  advanced.  A  second  loan  was 
effected  for  a  similar  amount,  through  Messrs.  Barclay,  at  an  W' 
terest  of  6  per  cent.  This  was  sold  by  commission  at  86|,  and 
produced  £2,776,000  sterling  $  but  of  this  sum  £  I  ^,50fi :  9s<'  Sd. 
was  retained  for  comnrission,  first  year  and  a  half's  interest,  sink^- 
ing  fond,  former  advances,  and  other  charges;  and  latterly  llie 
contractors  have  not  made  good  £99lfi99 :  5$.  Qd. :  so  that  the 
Republic  has  only  received  «£l, 370,497 :  10s.  9^4  And  tlioin«- 
terest  is  largely  in  arrear.  From  the  above  facts  it  is  ^uite  clear, 
diat,  however  badly  matters  may  have  been  muiaged  in  Mexico, 
there  is  no  small  ground  for  dissatisfaction  in  that  quarter,  at  the 
share  which  the  British  public  has  had  in  the  transaction.  Suck 
very  inordinate  profits  are  ruinous  to  the  borrower,  and  in  die  end 
must  be  equally  so  to  the  lender.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
the  bad  faith  of  the  new  governments  in  America,  and  there  is 
much  to  censure;  but  before  we  condemn  them  indiscriminately, 
we  should  look  to  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  with. 

The  most  important  item  of  expenditure  is  that  of  the  army 
and  navy,  which,  in  1627,  was  estimated  at  10,382,977  dollars;  oi 
which -9,073,932  were  devoted  to  the  former.  Various  projects 
have  been  made  for  the  reduction  of  both,  but  how  for  any  of  theaa 
have  been  realized  we  are  not  prepared  to  say;  though  die  practi^ 
cability  of  reducing  the  expenditure  to  7,000,000  has  t>e0n  strongly 
asserted;  The  number  of  troops  of  the  line,  composed  of  artil- 
lery, infantry,  cavalry,  presidial  companies.  Sec.  amounted,  in 
1^827,  to  22,788  men,  and  the  militia  under  arms  to  9373,  making 
altogether  an  active  force  of  32,l6l  men — all  of- whom  are  4le- 


scribed  as  wMclo^ML,  Std,-wad  p«d.  On  these  poioto  we  oaimot 
apeak  wkh  any  praciffioo,  but  we. have  reaaoa  to  kiiow>  that  long 
after  the  estabUshneol  of  the  Repyublic,  they  were  ill  paid,  Jbadly 
dothedi  and  infanMNftsiy  fed.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  reserve  e£ 
96,794*  that  may  be  cia^ted  out  if  required.  The  whole  of  thia 
force  is  under  the  orders  of  the  mioiater  of  war,  who  reguktes  all 
mattefs  coooected  with  it.  Connected  with  the  army  there  is  an 
**  eatado  mayor  general,''  which  combines  ,a  variety  of  functiima^ 
such  as  diQse  of  the  qiaarter-master  general^  and  of  engineera* 
General  Orbegoso,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned*  General 
Ttfan,  and  Cc4onel  Ibeni  are  among  its  most  active  mem^rs« 
It  may  be  invidioiiB  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  Mexican  armyi 
when  we  consider  the  elements  out  of  which  it  has  grown.  Wo 
dierefore  beg  to  quote  the  description  given  by  one  who  has 
shawm  himaelf.a  asealoos  apolc^t  for  every  thing  connected  wiA 
iw  infiuit  stale* 

'« Nbtyag,"  mya  Mr,  Wsidv '' conU  be  more  dcploraUe  than  the  stale 
QftiiaaannriBtiieaalDmnofl824.  Ti^  reookiiom  kad  dutr^^ed  aU  du- 
tifUmeamdaU  rtgpect  for  the  dsoU  oHtAaniies;  and  the  soldier,  aocu«^ 
taned  to  the  license  of  a  ciMup,  was  ready  to  fipljiow  any  leader  that  could 
premise  him  plunder  in  lieu  of  his  arrears  of  pay." 

He  adds,  hovrever,  ^t  this  state  of  things  had  ceased*-  Of 
tkb,  however,  we  may  be  permitted  to  entertmn  serious  doubts^ 
if  there  be  truth  in  the  account  of  the  recent  outrages  committed 
at  the  seat  of  government,  by  the  military  and  their  chiefs.  The 
tioops  are  in  general  bad,  and  die  subaltera  officers  ef  the  lowest 
description— mere  reckless  adventurers,  whom  .  the  fury  of  the 
revolution  has  thmst  forward.^  It  ia  quite  '^«n  r^le"  for  a 
Mexican  officer  to  accept  a  doHar  or  two  a  day  from  any  foreigner 
whom  he  is  escorting,  besides  pilfering  a  porCioaof  what  may 
have  been  allotted  to  his  men.  ^uaong  thei  higher  rai^.  there 
are  sottie  niffiana,  and  a  few  intelligent  men,  but  the  fonner  pre* 
domiiiate,  though,  t»  the  honor  of  Mexico^  they  are  not  all  natives! 

Hie  navy  is  in  a  moat  dcfilorable  state*  The  dfflculty  of  re^ 
duGiBg  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  IXlloa  fed  to  the  coUectiop  of 
some  gmi-boata,.  a  couple  of  sloops  of  war*  .and  two  or  three 
anncd^choonevs.  This  number  iias  since  received  die  additioQ 
of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  two  frigates,  and  some  other  vesseW.  of 
war*  Some  English  and  American  officers  weee  engaged^  but -we 
believe  that  aH^  former  have  feft  the  secvice^  mid  that. very  few 
ct  the  latter  Temain.  Commodore  Porter,  pf  vaufr-gkurioiiB  aie- 
OMiry,  (who  once  wrote  a  book  of  Vojpages/)  was*  and  may  be 
atili,  the  maiine  commandant,  and  distinguished  himself  by  threat- 
eaing  to  hhickade  Cuba,  imd  by  beiagoUiged  to  skulk  at  Key 
West,  to  anroid  daalrwtiott  by  the  gaUaat  Laborde*    The  Mexi- 
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cans  require  no  navy,  and  cannot  maintain  one :  the  sooner,  there*^ 
fore,  tbey  restrict  it  to  a  vefy  few  revenue  cutters  the  better. 
The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  destructiye  climate  of  the 
coast,  diminish  greatly  the  necessity  for  kee|Hng  up  a  military 
establishment  for  external  defence.  Foreign  invasion  can  do 
little ;  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  internal  dissensions. 

With  these  observations  we  close  all  that  may  be  deemed  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  "  Essai  Politique.''  Before  we  pro-' 
ceed,  however,  to  the  ''  Resumen  Historico,"  it  may  be  well  .to 
take  a  brief  survey  of  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  colonial  system 
in  New  Spain,  and  of  the  chief  causes  that  conspired  to  excite 
the  revolutionary  moveifients,  which  ended  in  establishing  her 
independence. 

The  original  policy  of  Spain  as  to  her  colonies  was  unques- 
tionably mild,  but  the  practice  was  widely  different.  This  obser-* 
vation  applies  equally  to  all  of  them.  New  Spain  was  governed 
by  a  viceroy,  endowed  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  royalty,  having 
the  only  immediate  check  in  the  Audiencia,  which  had  the  right 
of  direct  communication  with  the  sovereign  at  home,  and  with 
the  powerful  council  of  the  Indies.  So  great,  we  have  under- 
stood, was  the  veneration  with  which  the  Indians  regarded  the  * 
representative  of  majesty,  that  at  no  very  remote  period  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  prostrating  themselves  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public.  The  "  divinity  with  which  he  was  hedged"  was  in  a 
great  degree  kept  up  by  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  court,  which, 
among  other  means,  prohibited  him,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Audiencia,  from  marrying  a  Creole,  engaging  in  traffic,  or 
holding  property  in  the  country  over  which  they  presided.  In 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  viceroy,  the  government  was  held 
by  the  chief  oidor. 

Although  the  Recopilacian  de  los  Leyes  de  las  Indias  was 
originally  simple  enough,  yet  the  multitude  of  decrees  that  have 
been  progressively  added  to  it  rendered  it  a  rare  mass  of  contra- 
diction and  confusion,  and  consequently  an  admirable  instrument 
for  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice.  Especial  privileges  too, 
of  endless  multitude,  which  were  chiefly  enjoyed  by  Europeans, 
furnished  abundant  grounds  of  complaint.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
sole  protection  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  was  afforded  by 
the  local  municipalities,  which  maintained  a  larger  share  of  inde- 
pendence than  their  prototypes  in  the  mother  country. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  the  Pope  was  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  King  of  Spain,  everything  being  done  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  latter,  as  the  head  of  the  American  church,  forraaUy 
recognized  by  a  bull  of  Alexander  VI.  To  the  King,  therefore, 
all  looked,  as  the  only  source  from  which  honour  and  wealth 
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could- flow.  And  the  distiiictUMu  of  caate,  as  wdl  a*  those  of 
European  andCreoie>  were  sedulously  kept  up.  From,  the  situ* 
ation  of  viceroy,  down  to  that  of  the  lowest  custom-house  officer, 
Creoles  were  practically  excluded;  and  it  was  only. very  shortly 
before  the  revolution  diat  the  door  to  preferment  was  opened 
to  them.  In  fact  the  European  Spaniards  formed  a  privileged 
caste,  who  enjoyed  every  advantage  that  could  be  conunanded, 
amonj;  which' the  profits  of  corruption  did  not  rank  in  the. least 
prominent  situation.  The  viceroys,  with  some  few  honourable 
exceptions,  set  the  example  of  enriching  themselves,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  means  employed;  while  the  select  few  who 
could  thus  profit,  by  forming  a  separate  and  commanding  interest, 
set  inquiry  or  correction  at  defiance. 

The  operations  of  the  Inquisition,  too,  had  .their  full  share  in 
upholding  the  system  of  exclusion,  ignorance,  and  oppression. 
While  these  political  distinctions  excited  violent  heart-burnings, 
die  commercial  monopoly  exercised  by  the  old  Spaniards,  and 
ihe  imperious  orders  to  restrict  the  industry  of  the  colony  to  such 
productions  as  could  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  parent  state, 
pioduced  a  restless  irritation,  which  could  only  have  been  kept 
dcMini  by  the  most  soothing  and  conciliatory  measures.  Such  was 
the. state  of  adUrs  when  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Napoleon  todc 
place,  in  1808.  A  succession  of  events  had  lessened  the  almost 
superstitious  veneration  with,  which  the  Americans  had  regarded 
their,  sovereign,  who  was  in  fact  the  only  link  that  connected  them 
with  Europe.  The  assumption  of  authority  by  bodies  of  which 
they  knew  nothing  (the  Cortes),  and  the  ill-judged  and  inconsist- 
ent proceedings  of  these  bodies, — at  one  moment  extending  the 
rights  of  Spanish  citizens  to  all  their  transatlantic  brethren,  at 
another  revoking  those  acts  of  wisdom  and  justice, — all  tended  to 
loosen. the  bonds  of  a  connexion  which  had  previously  been 
mainly  upheld  by  the  force  of  opinion.  Mr.  Ward  has  traced 
with  much  ability  the  progress  of  these  feelings.  In  speaking  of 
the  formation  of  juntas  in  the  different  governments  in.  America, 
prcrfessing  attachment  to  the  parent  state,  he  well  observes,  that. 

"  It  is  difficnlt  to  ascertain  bow  far  these  professions  of  attachment, 
on  the  part  of  the  new  governments,  were  sincere.  Many  of  their 
members  undoubtedly  aspired  to  independence  from  the  first ;  but  the 
mftjority  would  have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  reforms ;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  the  necessity  of  conciliating  these,  as  well  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  (who  certainly,  were  not  prepared  to  throw  off  their 
allegtance  at  once,)  that  forced  the  bolder  spiriu  to  temporize,  and.  to 
disguise  their  real  designs  under  the  mask  of  devoted  loyalty.'* 

The  samfe  causes  appear  to  have  had  almost  simultaneous  effects 
tlisooghout  the. whole  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  although  so  widely 
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wfmU  ud  «aok  n  a  stite  of  entire  igaoniBce  ts  to  wkat' 
gQMg  <n  ID  the  others.  The  truth  is,  that  the  oppresskm  was 
the  same  in  all,  and  the  effiocts  were  only  modified  bj  the  diver* 
sily  of  tenperament  on  which  it  acted.  Each  therefore,  indivi* 
diiaUj»  pnnaed  its  object^  uncomnctad  with  the  rest;  and  each 
was  obliged  to  oope  singly  widi  whatever  force  Spain  could  bring 
to  bear  against  it*  Mexico  appears  to  have  retained  her  attach* 
nient  nearly  to  the  latt;*-*but  ^e,  too,  laboured  under  the  ex«- 
citement  of  the  period,  and  although  in  some  instances  peculiarly 
favoured,  had  enough  to  complain  of,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  Such  was  die  feverish  state  of  Mexico  in 
1808,  when  Ituriigaray  succeeded  to  the  viceroyalty.  Tlie  dis- 
tracted situation  of  Spain  produced  a  burst  of  loyalty  from  die 
native  Mexicans;  and  as  their  interests  were  supposed  to  be 
protected  by  the  Viceroy,  the  Audienda,  regardless  of  the  sisns 
of  the  times,  determined  to  arrest  and  depose  him;  a  resdutioii 
which  was  carried  into  effect  by  a  number  of  European  Spa- 
niards. Various  reasons  were  assigned  lor  this  rash  measure; 
but  the  Creoles  considered  it  rijghtly  as  an  indication  of  their 
continued  vassalage.  This  conviction,  confirmed  by  the  intem- 
perate conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  excited  some  slight  commotbns, 
which,  though  repressed,  were  only  the  prelude  to  a  more  fimni*- 
dable  explosion. 

Don  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  CostiUa,  Parish  Priest  of  Dolores,  was 
the  first  who  lighted  the  train.  He  had  been  considerably  irritated 
by  the  check  given  by  the  government  to  some  improvements  he 
had  introduced  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  he  viewed  the  measurte 
of  the  Spanish  party  as  part  of  an  infamous  system  of  Creole  de- 
basement He  is  described  as  a  man  of  considerable  reading, 
strong  understanding,  and  great  firmness  of  character.  He  do^ 
not,  howevo*,  appear  to  have  been  very  circumspect  in  his  pro- 
ceeding, for  bis  schemes  became  known  .to  the  government  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  orders  were  received  by  the  Intendant,  on 
the  Idth  Septembo*,  1810,  to  arrest  him,  with  AUende,  Aidamn, 
and  Abaaolo-^three  Creole  officers  then  at  Guanaxuato — in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  transpired  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
surprise  the  whole  of  the  Europeans  on  the  J  at  of  October,  and 
that  they  had  seduced  some  non-commissioned  officers  to  join 
them.  Being  apprised  of  the  intentions  of  the  Intendant,  on 
the  18th  September  Hidalgo  and  his  confederates,  with  ten  fol- 
lowers, arrested  seven  Europeans  resident  in  Dolores.  This 
trifliug  success  led'  such  nnmbei^  to  his  standard,  that,  in  mi 
incredibly  short'  space  of  time,  he  took  possession  of  Son  Felipe 
and  San  Miguel  el  Grande;  and  with  the  plunder  of  the  Euro*-. 
peMa  he  satbfied  the  wants  of  his  tnmultnaiy  Mlowers.     He 


next^summoiied  Riano,  the  Intandaat  ia  6uaii»niato9  but  that 
magistrate  ghat  biinself  up  io  the  public  granary,  aad  defended 
it  with  great  vigour  until  he  was  killed*  when  the  gate,  was  forced 
and  a  most  merciless  carnage  made. «  Mr.  WaiA  mentions  that 
be-  knows  an  individual  (whom  we  also  knew)»  of  whose  family 
no  less. than  sev^iteen  perished  on  that  fataLday.  It  is  impos* 
sible  to  convey  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  ruthless  destruction 
effected  by  the  Indians,  than  by  stating  the  fact,  that  although 
the  capture  was  not  completed  until  five  o'olock'on  J'nday  even^ 
ing,  not  one  house  belonging  to  any  European  was  left  standing 
on  Saturday  morning..         ...  .         .  » 

Hidalgo  is  supposed  to  have  encouraged  these  atrocities,  to 
lender  the  contest  one  that,  could  never  terminate  amicably.  The 
Viceroy,  D.  Francisco  XavierVenegas,  had. been  at  first  disposed 
to  treat  this  insurrection  of  the  natives  with  contempt;  but  he 
was  soon  disabused,  and  forces  were  collected  from  all  points  to 
pat  down  what  he  considered  an  audacious  rebellion.  While 
these  important  proceedings  vrere  going  on^  the  aid  of  the  spiritual 
arms  was  also  called  in,  and  Hidalgo  was. excommunicated,  botb 
by  Us- Diocesan  and  the  Metropolitan.  Regardless 'of  these  ful- 
minations  he.  proceeded,  with  a  lai^  accession  of  .force,  to  Valla- 
dolid,  where  he  received^  fresh  reinforoements,  and  the  invaluable 
co-operation  of  Don  Jos£  Maria  Morelos,  the  Priest  of  Necu-^ 
petaro,  whose  talents  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  Mexican 
patriots. 

Hidalgo  continued  his  advance  to  the  capital,  and  overthrew  a 
hostile  body,  in  which  Iturbide  held  a  command,  on  the  road> 
from  Tolnca.  But  after  advancing  within  sight  of  Mexico,  he 
retired  without  an  effort.  In  his  retreat  he  encountered  CaU 
l^a,  the  Spanish  general,  who  had  pressed  on  his  rear  with  a 
considerable  regular  force.  In  the  plain  of.  Aculco,  on  the  7th 
November  1810,  Calleia  was  completely  victorious,  and  Hidalgo 
hastily  fell  back  on  VaJladolid,  while  Allende,  his  second  in  com<^ 
mand,  took  the  road  to  Guanaxuato.  On  being  compiled  ta 
abandon  this  town,  a  series  of  atrocious  murders  was  commenced 
by  the  insu^nts,  which  led  to  most  terrific  retaliation  on  the  part 
ei  the  Spaniards.  Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  Europeans  were 
murdered  in  cold  blood  on  the  very  morning  that  the  Spanish' 
general  entered  the  town.  He  immediately  issued  orders  to  give 
no  quarter ;  but  he  soon  retracted  .them,  and  eventually  contented- 
himsoif  with  decimating  the  inhabitants.  Hidalgo  retired  t(^ 
Gondalaxara,  where  he,  too,  murdered  between  seven  and  eight' . 
kondied  Europeans,  with  a  secrecy  that  rendered  the  act  more 
revolting.  A  second  battle,  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  ,was. 
equally   unfortmwte  for  the  insurgents  rwith   that  of  Aculco,* 
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iMwagb  tke^Iadfans  fo«gbt  better.    The  le^s  wene  thm  left 
tmder  the  commead  of  a  miw  chiefs  Don  Igoacio  Lopez  RajFon*; 
•and  Hidalgo,  widi  bis  three  original  coUeagueB,  determined  m 
entering  the  United  States,  for  Sie  purpose  of  completing  their 
mlitarjr  stoies.*  On  the  2 1st  Maidi«  1811,  when  ontheroad» 
the  J  wene  apprehended,  through  the  treachery  of  a  fi»nnerasso* 
ciate,  Don  Ig^cio  Eltyondo.    Their  trial,  which  was  protracted 
till  July,  terminaled  in  their  conviction  and  subsequent  eKecution* 
"   Rayon  retained  his  command^  and  while  insurrectionary  mDve** 
ments  were  making  in  various  quarters,  proceeded  to  establish  a 
Junta  of  Government,  which  was  effected,,  at  Zitacuaro,  on  .the 
^Otb  September,   1811 — within  less  than  twelve  months  after 
Hidalgo's  first  rising.    This  Junta  professed  a  readiness  to  ao* 
tnowledge  Ferdinand. VIL  as  their  sovereign,  provided  he  would 
establish  himself  in  Mexico ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  professions  thas  made  were  "  false  and  hollow/'    One.  of  tha 
most  memorable  acts  of  this  body  was  to  draw  up  and  transmit 
a  manifesto  to  the  Viceaoy,  containiag  proposals  either  for  peai:e 
elr'War;^but  it  was  unavailing,  and.  the  captune  of  Zitacuaro  on 
the  3d  January,  1812,  by  Geneml  CaU^  then  £io8de  de  Cal- 
deroo^  obliged  the  meB\|iers  to  Biake  a  hasty  retreat  to  Soltepec* 
While  these  proceedmgs  wene  going  oa  in  the  north,  as  has 
been  already  said>  Moreloa,  the  Farish  Priest  of  Necupetaro^ 
who  had  hften  brooding  over  ihe  wrongs  of  his  country,  had 
declared  in  favour  of  the  insurgents;  and  in  October,  181(^  left 
VaUadolkl  with  a  commission  from  Hidalgo  as  Captain-General 
of-  the  Sooth  Western  Piovinces,  for  which  he  set  off,  aocompa* 
nied  by  a  few  servants  armed  with  six  muskets  and  some,  old 
lances.    His  forces  weie  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  a  body 
of  African  slaves,  and  the  declaration  of  .two  brothers,  Jos£  and 
Antonio  Galeana,  for  the  cause  of  independence.     Within  a 
month,  his  small  army  viras  increased  to  a  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  had  advanced  to  and  invested.  Acapulco,  so  long  the 
resort  of  the  galleons  from  Manilla.    A  victory  obtained  on  ^hia 
way  thither,  in  a  night  attack,  over  the  Spanish  commandant,  in* 
spired  his  raw  levies  with  confidence,  and  made  him  master  of  a 
most  seasonable  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war,  and  of  a  con* 
aiderable  sum  of  money. 

•  Fresh  adherents  flocked  to  his  standard ;  among  whom  were 
the  two  Bravos  and  the  Priest  Matamoros,  who  afterwards  made 
a  distinguished  fignre  during  the  short  but  brilliant  career  of  hie 
chief*  Success  crowned  his  arms  during  a  succession  of  engage^ 
ments;  so  that  by  the  mcmth  of  January,  181 S,  the  insurgents 
had  arrived  at  and  captured  Tosao,  within  twenty-five  leagues  of. 
Ae  capital.  In  another  month,  the  advanced 4piard  arrived  at 
Chalco,  distant  not  more  than  three  leagues  from  it. 


^t.-CflUonon  bamsg  beoii  lecalled  fran  4m  mitlH  wfaere>  beikM 
Mici:eeded  id  te*e8tabli»liing>tht  Spasiah  supnmapy,  prapaied  to 
Attack  4liis  fonuMaUe  ;ftt8iiil<nh  Marel«9  .detenaUied.  Jlo.  ^m 
counter  him  at  a*  saiall  opeo.tmrii»  CuantlA •  Amiipaa^  AkiMrt 
iwa&fy-two  leagliea  froai  the  capital..  >  Calderoo!s  fimt  attack  mms 
mado  OB  the:  iMi  Febfuai^t  and  aiicoesifaU}^  mpelledr;  but  aftar 
maintainiiig  a  gallant  though  anavailiBg  defenea  till  the  dd  Ma^, 
baing  pressed.'  by  feuaiiia  and<  disease»»  Morelos  conduotBd  fats 
troops  in  safety  betmaan.  the  Spanish  balteriaa,  and  after 'disi- 
-penMBg  them,  ordered  a  rendeevonaof  the:wfaola  at  £xncar;  thb 
iasi  lc»t  was  achieved  Miith  a  loss  of .  only  aeventeen  men--*bol^ 
unfortunately,  ia.that  number  .was:  Den  Laonardo  Baavo^  whoaa 
iite  excited  .pity. for  himself*,  and  admiral^  of  the  chiyabonb 
gCDenottty  of  bia.son»  die  preaeot  General  J>oa  Nicolas  Bmro. 
^According  to  thiD  nsnal  .practice- at  that  time.  Dim  Leonardo,  iftas 
aentenced  to  die:  his  son  /otfaced  in  exdmnge  lor  him  90Q.S{Ha> 
<niards»' then  hb.  pnsoneia;  >his  offer  vas  refu^»  and  the  unhappy 
.parent  suffered  hie  punishment.  His  son  instantly Jibeaated  his 
captitea,far.fear  he  should.be  tempted  to  xetaliate  in^the  same 
spirit  tbaft  had  infloencBd'/faab  enemies.  • »  •  • 

Meiideay  hai«ing.rec]<niitedhisiaiises9'snocesaii^  dcfeatadaome 

Spawiwh  oofpsy  .oecnpiad  Tehuncan :  and.  Onaava^and  by  dte 

month.of  KoTember  wna>ott  hia uray.to  Oaxaca.  «  W/ehave  omi^ 

4iai  to  stale  in  the  proper. place, (that  at  the  aouHDenoaaei^t  of  the 

ai^e  of  Cuanda  Amilpas,  General  Victoria,  nfterwands  finit 

President  of  the  IbepttUie-4-at.tbat  time  named  Don  Jesft  JMlarin 

Eemandaz— became  known*     Heaealfeerwe  shall  haiae  occaaion 

to  say.aomething  mose  of  him.    Morelos,..  on  arrwiog  before  thfe 

ci^<  of  Oaaaca,. immediately  .invested  it;  andihis  artillery^  was 

direded  with  ;gieat  success  by.  Don  Manual  Mier  y  Teran, 

one'  of   the  .most  able    among    the.  native    offioersv    though 

envy  andjaidouayhave  hitherto  eonspived  to  keep,  him  in»  the 

ahnde^  'Tne  capluce.of  the  ctty#  which,  was  followed  by  that 

W  Acapuleo»  faciUtnted  the  formitfion  of  a  National  CongressM^ 

wliicb  was  always  an  object  "very  near  to  the  heait  of  the  rewo^ 

Ittttooaay  leader.     This  assembly^  which  was:  composed  of -the 

nssnihfrn  of  the  Junta  of  Zitacnaro,  the  deputies  elected  in 

Onzaca,  and  others  selected  by  them  to  represent  the  other  .pro»- 

Ysnoea,  opened  its  sittings  on  the  ISth  September,.  IBIS,  in  the 

toam  of  ChilpHizingo — ^by  which  title  it  has  been  distinguished. 

In  two  montfaa  after  .die  first  meetings  the  absolute  indepeadenoe 

of  Mexico  was  formally  dedased«    . 

While  the  chief  was  tbas  employedi  his<  lieutenants,  BraTO  and 
Mntnmoros,  wefe  activdy.  pushing* the  interests  of  the  cause.in 
die  eastern  ps)i|iaces;-  but.  the  fodoier  being  at  last  forced  to 
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Hbmdon  Vera  Cruz;  rejoined*  Morelos  in  Oaxaca«  Matem<AtM 
too,  whose  progress  had  been  mafked  by  the  most  brilliant  snc«' 
oessy  was  at  last  obliged  to  rejoin  his  leader*  who  was  then  con- 
centrating his  forces  at  Chilpanzingo,  in  order  that  he  might  move 
on  Valladolid,  where  his  communications  would  be  facilitated 
with  the  insurgents  of  the  soudi  and  the  interior,  among  whom 
Guerrero  (the  president  elect)  had  distinguished  himself  even  at 
that  early  period.  The  expedition  to  Valladolid  was  most  Altai, 
for  there  Iturbide,  afterwards  the  liberator  of  his  country,  was 
stationed,  and,  after  a  severe  contest,  completely  routed  tlie  in- 
surant army.  Morelos  retreated  to  Puruaran,  where  he  was 
again  beaten.  Matamoros  was  taken  and  shot.  After  this,  the 
bloody  system  of  reprisals  was  unrelentingly  carried  on.  This 
was  die  commencement  of  a  long  series  of  misfortunes  to  the 
i«publican  cause.  Another  Bravo  and  Galeana  perished  by  the 
bands  of  the  executioner;  the  congress  was  dispersed;  but,  un* 
dismayed,  re-assembled  in  the  forests  of  Apatzingan,  and  sanc- 
tioned the  constitution  known  by  the  name  of  their  retreat. 
Iturbide's  activity  surprised  and  nearly  annihilated  this  body. 

Morelos,  in  attempting  a  junction  with  Teran  and  Guerrero, 
bis  own  force  having  been  reduced  to  500  men,  was  surprised  by 
Don  Manuel  Concha,  an  active  Spanish  officer,  and  after  vainly 
seeking  death,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  brutally  used  by  the 
soldiery,  but  Concha  behaved  to  him  with  the  kindness  due  to  a 
brave  man  in  adversity.  He  was  conveyed  to  San  Augustin  de  las 
Cuevas,  where  he  was  examined  by  the  Oidor  Bataller,  who  had 
long  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Creoles,  by  declaring,  that 
*'  so  long  as  there  was  a  Manchegan  mule  or  Castiliao  cobbler 
in  New  Spain,  no  Creole  was  fit  to  govern  it."  With  such  a 
magistrate  little  ceremony  was  used,  and  Morelos  was  shot  on  the 
£Sd  of  December,  1815,  dying,  as  he  had  lived,  with  a  most 
dignified  firmness.  His  dying  address  to  his  Creator  was  brief 
and  touching.  ^'  Senor,  si  he  obrado  bien,  tu  lo  sabes ;  y  si  mai, 
yo  mi  acojo  a  tu  infinita  misericordia."  (Lord,  if  I  have  done 
well,  thou  knowest  it;  and  if  ill,  I  trust  in  thy  infinite  mercy.) 

Morelos  had  anticipated  that  the  formation  of  a  congress 
would,  by  fonning  a  point  of.  union,  have  ensured  concert  among 
die  in8ui|;ents  scattered  over  remote  parts  of  the  country.  And 
be  was  right,  if  the  congress  could  have  maintained  its  authority. 
After  its  escape  from  Iturbide,  it  was  safely  conducted  by  G^Deral 
Bravo  to  Tehuacan,  where  Teran  had  his  head-quarters;  dis- 
putes between  its  members,  however,  so  soon  began,  that  that 
officer  dissolved  it  so  early  as  the  15tfa  of  December,  seven 
days  before  Morelos's  death.  Each  of  the  insurgent  chiefo  now 
acted  independently,  so  that  the  Viceroy  was  enabled  to  crush 
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them  successively;  and  availing  himself  of  these  successes*  wiseljf 
proclaimed  an  amnesty,  which  was  joyfully  accepted  by  many. 
Teran,  after  a  series  of  brilliant  operations,  was  obliged  to  avail 
himself  of  this  lenity.  Rayon  was  made  prisoner  as  well  as 
•Bravo.  Victoria  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  lived  without 
intercourse  with  human  society  for  eighteen  months;  and,  we 
believe  Guerrero  alone  maintained  a  small  but  respectable  force 
among  the  fastnesses  of  the  south. 

The  affairs  of  the  revolution  vrere  thus  languishing,  when  the 
gallant  Mina  landed,  on  the  15tfa  of  April,  1817,  with  a  small  but 
determined  band  of  foreigners  to  aid  the  cause  of  independence. 
The  moment  was  a  most  unpropitious  one,  for  the  only  co-ope- 
ration on  which  this  young  hero  could  calculate  was  that  of  a 
few  predatory  bands  that  ravaged  the  country,  under  chiefs  of  the 
d^raded  character  of  Padre  Torres,  of  whose  infemy  and  atro- 
cities Robinson  has  given  a  lively  portrait  in  his  account  of  this 
ill-fated  expedition.  In  addition  to  this,  Mina  was  a  Spaniard, 
and  the  Creoles  doubted  his  sincerity  in  establishing  that  inde* 
pendence  to  which  all  of  them  still  fondly  clung. 

Mina  landed  with  only  359  men  and  officers,  of  whom  fifty 
under  die  command  of  Colonel  Perry  abandoned  him  shortly 
afterwards.  One  hundred  were  left  to  garrison  a.  small  fort  at 
Soto  de  la  Marina,  under  the  orders  of  Major  Sarda,  .while  the 
enterprising  chief  himself  determined  to  make  the  attempt  to 
traverse  the  continent,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  one  or 
other  of  the  insui^ent  corps  in  the  very  centre  of  Mexico.  On 
his  march  he  first  defeated  400  cavalry,  and  afterwards  a,  force  of 
980  European  infantry  and  1100  Creole  cavalry.  His  whole 
force  in  this  last  action  amounted  only  to  17£  men,  yet  the.  route 
of  the  royalists  was  so  complete,  that  the  cavalry  were  not  beard 
of  for  four  days.  Marching  on,  he  effected,  on  the  22d  of  June, 
a  junction  with  an  irregular  corps.  Another  victory  crowned  his 
vnloar ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  seixed  the  properly  of.  die 
Marques  JaraU  and  that  his  depot  at  Soto  de  la  Marina  was 
cnrried  by  assault.  The  tide  of  fortune  now  turned,  failure  fol- 
lowed close  upon  failure,  and  his  followers  were  reduced,  chiefly 
by  death,  to  fifty.  With  this  little  corps  he  attempted  to  assault 
Guanajuato  at  night,  was  unsuccessful,  and  having  been  surprised 
at  a  hdcienda,  in  which  he  had  sought  refuge,  was  taken  prisoner, 
nod  after  the  most  brutal  treatment  from  Orrantia,  the  Spanish 
coounandant,  was  shot,  in  July,  1817,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
All  die  other  insurgent  chiefs  were  either  destroyed  or  pardoned 
by  July;  1819,  except  Guerrero,  whom  we  have  already  men* 
doned;  so  that  diere  was  the  most  confident  hope  among  the 
loyalists  that  dK  legitimate  government,  as  they  deemed  it,  MKOuld 
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te  rd-estabUshed.  But  this  confidence  showed  that  die  Vicert>7 
Apodaca  and  his  friends  were  much  less  conversant  with  the  sub* 
ject  than  his  predecessor  the  Conde  de  Calderon,  who  appears  to 
mve  watdied  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles  with  infioilie 
ftcuteness,  end  to  have  traced  with' rare  dexterity  the  secret  springs 
•f '  action  diat  had  produced  the  successive  convulsions  he  had 
vnavailingly  essayed  to  counteract.  Apodaca  was  not»  however, 
altogether  wrong ;  there  certainly  was  a  strong  pre$twe  in  favour 
otthe  mother  country,  and  had  that  been  dexterous^  turned  to 
account,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  projects  of  the  revo> 
Itttionists  might  not  have  been  connteracted,  possibly  with  benefit 
to  Mexico. 

Wc?  have  already  seen  that  by  the  middle  of  1819  the  insurgent 
cause  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb.  Shortly  after  this  period, 
the  decrees  of  the  Cortes  arrived  respecting  die  sale  of  church 
prc^erty.  Apodaca,  it  is  said,  vrished  to  avert  their  execution  ^ 
but  havine  received  imperative  orders,  he  was  obliged  to  enforce 
tbens.  Mr.  Ward  states,  that  being  desirous  of  efiecting  a  coun- 
ter-revolution, he  employed  Iturbide  to  show  that  by  upholding 
die  king  inr  opposition  to  the  constitution,  religion  and  all  diat 
was  valuable  would  be  secured.  We  have  always  understood^ 
however,  that  it  vras  with  the  utmost  reluctance  Apodaca  executed 
the  orcUiB,  judging  very  correctly  that  at  the  first  moment  of  paci- 
ficatioB  it  was  most  imprudent  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  clergy  ^ 
but  having  no  alternative,  he  obeyed  his  instructions.  To  destroy 
the  elements  of  insurrection,  he  also  determined  on  crushing  its 
Ikst  resource  in  Guerrero;  and,  we  believe,  that  it  was  for  this 
object,  and  not  for  diat  of  overturning  the  constitution,  that  Don 
Augustin  Iturbide  was  sent  by  the  Viceroy.  Be  that  as  it  may^ 
Iturbide,  probably  seeing  the  road  to  distinction  open,  did  not  attack 
€hierrero;  but,  as  we  have  understood,  employed  himself  with 
the  Curate  of  I^uala  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated  Piat^  of  IgueUai 
after  which,  uniting  himself  with  Guerrero,  he  proclaimed,  on  the 
34th  of  February,  Iddi,  the  independence  of  his  country.  This 
declaration,  however,  was  by  no  means  received,  at  first,  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  Apodaca  was  de- 
posed by  the  dominant  party  in  Mexico,  and  Novella,  an  officer 
df  artillery,  succeeded  to  him,  but  his  authority  was  not  generally 
recognised.  In  the  further  progress  of  Itudbide  and  his  army» 
the  movements  in  their  support  are  described  as  almost  simulta- 
neous ;  so  that  by  the  month  of  July  the  whole  country  (with  the 
feceeption  of  the  capital)  had  embraced  his  cause.  In  this  career 
of  saccess  he  had  reached  Queretaro,  on  his  way  to  die  capital; 
wben  the  intelligence  of  die  arrival  of  the  constitutional  viceroy* 
Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  at  Vera  Cruz,  diverted  his  progress  to 


CkH:dova»  whkber  the  latter  vms  perioitted  lo  pr€iee#d,  nod  tl^if 
the  two  chieCSf  on  the  24th  of  Augimt^  1821«  concludQ^  the  treatj^ 
of  Cordova,  founded  on  the  Plan  of  Iguala ;  by  which  it  wa^ 
a^p^eed  ^lat  the  evacuation  of  the  Meicican  territory  by  tb^  Sp^r 
mA  army  should  take  place,  and  all  the  Qthc^  arrangemeiits  ii| 
the  Plan  pf  I|^ala  should  be  carried  into  fuU  effect.  As  thft 
(rf>jects  piodaimed  were  the  indepf^ndence  of  New  Spain  sw  f 
separate  monarchy,  the  maintena^pe  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  union  of  all  classes,  the  army,  which  was  to  uphold  them,  wm 
denominated  the  "  Army  of  the  three  Guaranteei"  and  U>  it  th^ 
ci^tal  was  surrendered  on  the  27th  of  September,  1&0U  ^tbe 
Viceroy  (Novella)  and  his  troops  being  sent  to  Havana  at  tb^ 
cpet  of  Mexico.  O'Doncyu  was  associated  with  Iturbide.and 
others  in  the  actual  government,  which  was  to  await  the  deci^jiOB 
of  that  of  Spain.  It  was  also  determined  to  appoint  a  congress 
lo  fii(  the  principles  of  the  constitutiion.  At  this,  point  the  laboucf 
of  Senor  Bustamante  and  his  epitomizer  terminate.  : 

Tbe.Cpiigress  met  on  the  24th  of  February,  1822,  and  the 
di^Gprdai^t  elements  of  which  it  was, composed  soon  developed 
di^Qiselves.  The  strict  adherents  to  the  Plan  of  Iguaja,  who 
wished,  in  conforoiity  to  it,  to  have  a  constitutional  monarcbyf 
with  A  Bourbon  prince  at  its  bead^  were  called  "  Borbonistas.? 
The^  republican  party  struggled  for  a  republic,  tboiigb  of  what 
kind  was  undefiqed  '^  while  a  third  party  arose  who  .desired  to 
adhere  to  the  plan  of  Iguaia  in  all  thmgs  except  tbe  selection  of 
the  monarch,  whom  they  wished  to  be  Iturjbid^;  these  were 
termed  "  Iturbidistas."  Previously^,  however,  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Mexican  Congress  (pn  the^l^tb  of  February)  the  Spanish 
'Cortea  had  decreed  that  the  groundwork  of  all  .these  proceediligii 
was  null  and  void — which  ai)nihilated  the  first  of  the  parlies 
enuinerated,  and  left  the  contest  betwe^en  the  two.  last.  Violent 
disputes  having  arisen  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
bodies*  on  the  subject  of  money  and  of  a  standing  .army«  intrigues 
were  set  on  foot  by  the  adherenta  of  Iturbide,  and  he  was  prpr 
claimed  Emperor  on  the  ,18th  of  May,.  1822,  hy.the  noQ-cMPr 
mjaaioned  officers  of.  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  undei;  the  tijtle 
of  Aiigustin  the  First*  l^ia  tunoultuary  election  was  sanctioned 
Ijy^lbe  congress,  and  confirmed  by  the  prpyipces  withoui  oppo^ 
n6ou.  Fresh  struggles  with  the  legislature  for  greater  poweis 
followed,  which  w^re  abruptly  terminated  by  the  dissolution  ^of 
tlyat  body  by  a  military  force.  A  junta  of  forty-five  ^rsona  was 
formed  by  the  Emperor  out  of  bis  mo8(  compliant  followers. 
Forced  loalis,  and  other  vexations,  excited  a  fresh  insuirrectioim 
which^  .tbofig^  reprised,  in  tbe.nprth^.under  .Garza^blaxed  with 
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great  fury  in  Vera  Cruz,  which,  under  Santana,  the  governor, 
had  declared  in  decided  opposition  to  the  existing  government. 

Echavari,  a  Spaniard,  high  in  Iturbide's  confidence,  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  force  to  repress  this  revolutionary  ebullition ; 
but  that  officer  finding  that  Guadalupe  Victoria  had  joined  San- 
tana,  and  that  defection  was  genera),  with  an  apostasy  too  com* 
mon  in  Mexican  annals,  declared,  with  his  whole  army,  against 
the  Emperor,  and  signed  the  Convention  of  Casa  Mata.    The 
revolt  spread  rapidly,  and  finding  himself  deserted  by  those  who 
had  most  largely  benefited  by  his  elevation,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
)82d,  the  latter  assembled  the  original  congress  and  tendered 
his  abdication.    This  waa  not  accepted ;  but  be  was  permitted  to 
quit  the  country  with  his  family,  with  an  annual  pension  of  25fl00 
dollars.    He  was  escorted  to  die  coast  by  General  Bravo,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  most  determined  opponents,  but  was  selected 
by  the  fallen  chief,  no  doubt  from  a  recollection  of  the  high- 
minded  principles  of  that  genuine  patriot  and  gallant  man.     As 
soon  as  Iturbide  had  abandoned  the  reins  of  govemmenti  a  new 
executive  was  formed  with  the  title  of  **  Poder  Execndvo,"  con- 
sisting of  Victoria,  Bravo,  and  Negrete,  whose  three  deputies,  or 
•"  suplentes,"  were  Guerrero,  Michelena,  and  Dominguez.    The 
republican  government  being  thus  established,  a  constitution  was 
proclaimed,  the  different  states  enacted  their  local  laws  and  con- 
federated for  general  objects,  and  such  was  the  apparent  progress 
to  a  regular  form  of  government,  that  in  October,  1823,  the 
British  government  was  induced  to  send  ont  agents  to  Mexico, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  newly  ^declared  independent  states.    The 
recognition  of  their  independence,  and  treaties  with  each  of  them, 
were  the  consequence.     It  has,  of  late,  been  the  fashion  with  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  to  decry  these  measures,  merely  be- 
cause they  have  thought  fit  to  regard  them  as  the  individual  acts 
of  Mr.  Canning.    The  opinion  of  the  inexpediency  of  maintain- 
ing political  relations  with  the  new  states  is  founded  in  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  assertion  that  they  owe  their  entire  exist- 
ence to  the  late  illustrious  premier  marks  a  total  disregard  of 
passing  events.    The  attention  of  the  British  goverament  had 
been  long  and  loudly  called  to  the  subject  by  capitalists,  who  had, 
prior  to  our  sending  out  missions,  embarked  large  sums  in  com- 
mercial and  mining  speculations  in  the  new  states.    The  measure 
had  been  some  time  determined  on,  and  Mr.  Canning  only  selected 
the  moment  of  ad^option  as  well  as  the  method  of  execution. 
Whoever  investigates  these  points  (which  have  now  become  mat^ 
ters  of  history)  will  find  that  in  all  respects  the  greatest  judgment 
was  displayed,  and  that  our  minister  was  fully  justified  in  his 
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nmily  exultation  at  "having  called  the  Americas  into  eiiatence/' 
•We  cannot  enter  into  the  narrow  views  of  those  who  blame  the 
measure  soldy  because  many  specuhtors  have  been  ruined.  The 
fault  is  their  own»  not  that  of  the  government.  Though  advan- 
teges  (if  any  existed)  were  secured  to.  them,  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion to  risk  any  thing. 

But  to  return ;  after  the  banishment  of  Iturbide  the  government 
was  occasionally  disturbed  by  tumultuary  movements,  such  as  that 
of  Lobato  in  I8M,  of  Andrade,  Quintana,  and  others  in  the  same 
year,  and  by  the  return  of  the  ex-emperor  himself  on  the  8di 
July,  dmost  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  his  partisans^  iust 
named.  He  was  conducted  on  the  l6th  of  the  same  month  to 
Padilla,in  the  state  of  Tamaulipos,  identified  before  the  Congress, 
and  in  three  hours  afterwards  shot.  The  real  story  is,  we  believe, 
little  known  in  Europe.  It  is  this:  Garza,  whose  life  had  been 
spared  by  Iturbide,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  been  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  him  and  his  friends  in  the 
Northern  States.  Whether  he  had  become  so  with  the  intent  to 
betray  him,  or  was  led  to  do  so  by  the  failure  of  the  rising  under 
Quintana,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide;  bat  thus  much  appears 
certain,  diat  Beneski,  a  Polish  adventurer,  who  accompanied 
Iturbide,  had  conferences  with  him  (Garza,)  under  some  ^aun- 
ble  pretext.  Iturbide  landed  in  disguise,  as  Garza  slates  in  his 
official  report,  but  as  we  have  been  assured  on  good  authority^ 
on  the  invitation  of  that  officer  to  put- himself  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  and  lead  them  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  That 
Iturbide  acted  under  this  conviction  is  to  our  minds  certain,  for 
we  are  sure,  that  with  his  resolution  of  character  he  would  never 
have  submitted  to  be  led  to  Padilla  like  a  bull  to  the  stake.  He 
entered  Padilla  with  the  assurance  of  a  victorious  chief,  but  death 
in  a  few- hours  dispelled  the  illusion.  Every  fact  that  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  respecting  his  last  moments  is  confirmatory  of 
this :  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  bold  and  undaunted.  It  is 
impossible  to  reconcile  this  atrocious  act  of  the  Mexican  Autho- 
rities-with  the  commonest  principles  of  justice.  It  has  indeed 
been  attempted  to  defend  it,  on  die  ground  that  as  he  was  out- 
lawed, it  was  allowable  to  hunt  him  down  like  a  wild  beast.  Let 
us  look  to  facto.  On  the  28th  April,  1824,  the  Congress,  la- 
bouring under  the  apprehension  of  his  invading  the  country,  pro- 
nounced his  outlawry.  He  sailed  from  Southampton  on  the  11  th 
May,  so  that  he  could  not  by  any  possibility  know  of  the  decree, 
md  he  arrived  at  Soto  de  la  Marina  on  the  8th  of  Juky,  without 
having  touched  at  any  place  on  his  voyage. 

In   18£7  there  were  insurrections   m  various   parts  of  the 


Mitb,  aod  efea  io  the  c«piteU  The  laBt  and  the  present  jreen 
hsye  been  dwtinguisbed  by  the  proceedings  of  Bravo,  Banragon, 
Saatana,  and  Guerrero;  the  two  last  have  effected  an  entire  revor 
Intioniof  men*  if  not  of  principles,  which,  if  peace  and  unapimitj 
be  not  established  at  home,  m^  soon  give  place  to  other  changes, 
brought  into  action  by  the  now  (we  apprehend  seriously)  threat 
teaed  Spanish  invasion  from  Cuba,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cadiz 
nerchasts.  That  the  Spanish  dcvnination  has  passed  away  for 
eieeTf  cannot  be  soberly  doubted ;  but  with  such  materiab  as  exiat 
lO.MexiQo,  any  hostile  force  on  the  coasts  might  rekindle  fufious 
animosities,  that  would  require  the  soothing  influence  of  many 
jiears  to  allay. 

,...A  veiy  few  words  may  suffice  respecting  the  existing  goyernr 
ment  of  Mexico.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  federid  form  of 
republic  has  been  chosen,  and  the  constitution  qf  the  United 
Stales  adopted  as  the  model*  The  legislature  consists  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  A  president  and  vice*president  are 
elected  for  four  years,  and  the  former  is  inelif^ible  for  re-election 
for  four  years  more.  The  powers  of  the  president  are  very  conai* 
denible.  Provision  is  made  for  the  exercise  of  the.  legislative  and 
judicial  functions  in  detail.  The  government  of  each  state  de» 
pends  on  the  particular  constitution  which  it  has  adopted*  This; 
howiever,  must  be  in  conformity  with  certain  general  principles 
recognised  by  the  central  congress,  and  must  not  be  in  opposition 
to  the  general  constitution.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  latter, 
we.  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Ward's  work,  which  con* 
taina  the  only  details  of  it  we  have  yet  seen,  distinct  from  the 
original  constitutions  of  the  several  states  and  the  acts  of  conr 
gress* 

Viclooa*  and  Bravo  were  the  first  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
pnssident  and  vice-president.  The  latter  was  banished  la^t  year 
for. some  revolutionary  attempt;  Gomez  Pedraza  was  chosen 
to  succeed .  Victoria,  and  Guerrero  to  fill  th^  vice-presidential 
chair.  This  was  resented  by  the  muleteer  chief,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle,  commenced  by  that  incessant  intriguer  Santana,  Pe- 
drasa  has  been  expelled,  and  Guerrero  chosen  in  his  stead. 

*  AHctoria,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  Don  Jos^  Maria  Femandes,  was 
muth- disthigiiTshe'd  dnring  the  rerolulionar?  coolest.  H«  joined  Morelot,«Bd' Alter* 
w«dt,  it  is  «U.  aasodafed  hinself  with  the  Good*  de  St  Jaso's  oo^cfaman*  who  beaded 
a  p^atoi;^  P^3  on  ^^  ptaioa  of  Apan,  He  was  driven  from  thence,  and  occupied 
the  fastnesses  of  vera  Crus,  during  which  he  either  gained,  or  fancied  he  gained,  some 
advantages  oiet  the  roynlists  on  the  If  tb  <tf  December,  a  day  dedicated  to  Nuestm 
ScDon  de  Guadalopei  the  p^nmess  of  Meuoo,  and  to  oommemorate  the  event,  ea  weU  at 
to  do  all  honour  to  the  Virgiu,  he  abandoned  hia  titles,  styles,  and  designation,  and 
adopted  that  of  Guadalupe  Victoria,  honouring  the  saint,  bv  making  the  19th  of  De^ 
oemiier  his  own  natal  da^.  Such  absurdities  excited  admiration  in  Metico,  and  Victoria 
is  there  deemed  a  hero. 


Pmitjr  spirit  nms  highland  thia  has  been  foslereil.by  tlie.csMii«* 
Uishment  of  two  masonio  lodges;  the  first,  which  is  coniposed'ol 
the  intolerants,  emanated  from  New  York,  and  its  members  are 
denominated  "  Yorkinos."  To  this  the  present  president  and  hia 
party,  as  well  as  the  North  American  faction,  beloi^;.  Th* 
members  of  the  other,  consisting  of  moderate  men,  opposed  t» 
the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards,  are  called  *'  Escoceses. '  It  has* 
been  said  that  since  the  ascendancy  of  Guerrero,  the  aspect  o£ 
affairs  has  become  more  settled.  This  is  possible,  for  Guerrero^ 
though  a  semi-barbarian«  ifr  a  man  of  firmness  and  strong  aaturak 
talents,  and  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  majority,  J>eing  one^ 
of  themselves.  Besides  which,  his  continued  hostility  to  Spain 
throughout  the  struggle  for  indejpendence  has  acquired  for  him 
the  reputation  of  its  most  devoted  defender.  lie  is,  howevery 
grossly  ignorant,  incapable*  we  believe,  of  reading  any  writing, 
but  his  own  griffofuige,  and  excessively  obstinate.  Every  thing, 
will  depend  on  the  selection  of  his  advis^v;  if  he  happen  ta 
take  a  right  course,  his  pertinacity  will  be  useful  ;^  if,  on  the. 
contrary,  he  should  be  wrong,  the  mischief  will  be  irreparable. 
The  scenes  that  preceded  his  election  in  the  capital  itself  have 
afforded  hot  small  hopea  of  a  moderate  administration.  The. 
sacking  of  the  first  city  in  the  republic,  the  butchery  of  ila 
peaceful  inhabitants  under  the  eyes  of  the  then  president,  and  the? 
rai^  given  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  militarjF,  open  but  a  me* 
lancholy  prospect^  and  afford  but  small  encouragement  for  the. 
realisation  of  the  splendid  anticipations  which  so  many  have, 
entertained.  Let  us  hope,  however,  now  that  personal  ambition* 
has  been  gratified,  that  a  sense  of  the  trne  interests  of  hia  country, 
will  influence  the  new  president  and  direct  his  councils. 

It  was  a  favourite  opmion  with  many,  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  Mexico  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  in-order  that^she  might, 
enter  the  lists  of  improvement  with  the  United  States  of  America.* 
The  advocates  of  this  opinion,  even  to  a  modified  extent,  appear  ta 
have  overlooked  some  most  importamt  considerations;  on  the  one 
hand  they  forget  that  Mexico  was  a  degraded  colony  iof  degraded 
Spain — diat  its  inhabitants  v^re  plunged  into  a  state  of  extreme 
moral  darkness — that,  in  fact,  they  were  what  Lemaur,  the  gallant 
defender  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,.design4ted  them,  '*  hijos  maloiados^ 
de  los  malos  Espanoles*'  (ill-bred  sons  of  bad  Spaniards); — that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  founders  of  the  United  States  were  English* 
men,  who  carried  the  liberal  .spirit  and  enlightened  institutions  o£ 
their  father-land  with  them  across  the  Atlantic;  and  that  all  they 
Bad  to  do,  after  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  England,  was  to  govern 
tbemselves  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  their  local  interests.  The 
Mexican,  however,  has  had  not  only  to  throw  off  his  allegiance 
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to  Spain,  but  to  divest  himself  of  all  the  miserable  institutions, 
habits,  customs,  and  propensities  entailed  upon  him  by  his  pa* 
rentage.  He  has  to  effect  not  only  a  political,  but  a  moral  rege- 
neration^; and  with  the  most  ardent  hopes  for  his  success,  we 
cannot  discard  from  our  minds  the  impression  that  such  a  rege- 
neration can  only  be  the  result  of  time  and  experience,  and  not  of 
a  mere  change  of  name  or  of  master.  Society  in  Mexico  is  evi- 
dently in  a  disorganized  state  at  present,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  must  necessarily  sympathise  with  it.  Agriculture  cannot 
be  very  vigorously 'pursued,  while  the  husbandman  is  uncertain  of 
reaping  his  harvest  in  security.  Commerce  must  be  limited,  so 
long  as  the  wants  of  the  consumer  are  small,  and  his  means  still 
smaller;  and  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
wealthy  individuals  in  the  Republic,  although  it  may  gratify  vin- 
dictive feelings,  must  at  the  same  time  weaken  the  confidence  of 
foreigners  in  the  wisdom  of  the  government,  and  disincline  them  to 
expose  their  property  to  the  risk  of  similar  measures.  The  physical 
configuration  of  Mexico  also  obstructs  her  rapid  progress,  although 
it  affords  a  strong  guarantee  of  her  independence.  A  nation  far 
behind  most  of  its  contemporaries  cannot  be  made  sensible  of  its 
defects  without  a  comparison  with  others.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
Mexicans,  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  coasts,  crowd  to  the  cen- 
tral plains,  to  which  the  distance  precludes  few  but  resident  fo*- 
reigners  from  penetrating;  hence  their  intercourse  wtdi  the  natives 
is  restricted,  and  the  improvement  arising  from  intercourse  and 
collision  with  them  necessarily  checked.  Added  to  all  these  dis- 
advantages, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  course  of  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  government  from  the  establishment  of  independence 
up  to  the  present  moment,  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  of  a 
kmd  neither  fitted  to  inspire  its  own  subjects  with  confidence  and 
attachment,  nor  to  command  the  respect  of  foreign  powers.  Un- 
less the  present  rulers  show  a  determination  to  use  the  power 
they  have  acquired  by  such  doubtful  means  for  purposes  of  ac- 
knowledged public  benefit — for  the  security  of  persons  and  pro* 
perty  by  a  stnct  administration  of  justice — for  the  honest,  how- 
ever tardy,  fulfilment  of  engagements  for  which  the  national  faith 
has  been  pledged,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  system  of 
popular  education — unless,  we  say,  they  do  this,  their  reign,  we 
hazard  nothing  in  predicting,  will  be  of  very  short  duration.  In 
the  hope,  however  faint,  that  such  may  be  their  dispositions,  we 
now  close  these  cursory  observations. 
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6«  Le  Dernier  Jour  d'unCondamne*  Par  Victor  Hugo.  Seconde 
Edition.  Paris.  1829*  12mo. 
'  Tub  opinion  in  England  that  French  poetry  is  not  poetry  at  all, 
that  it  18  at  its  best  prose  in  metre,  and  aC  its  worst  a  pompous  jingle 
of  big  but  unmeaning  words,  is  so  firmly  rooted,  and  national  opi« 
nions  commonly  are  made  of  such  inveterate  stuflF,  that  we  fear  it 
is  but  lost  time  to  inform  the  mass  of  onr  countrymen,  that  even  in 
,our  sense  of  the  word,  the  French  are  beffinniDg  to  produce  poetry 
'and  poets.  Yes !  poetry  of  the  heart,  of  ttie  imi^nation — poets  of 
profound  thoughts-aspiring,  delicate,  fanciful — drawing  their 
lecoUections  from  remote  epochs,  gildins  the  past  with  the  vene* 
laUe  hues  of  romantic  association,  painting  the  future  in  the 
brightest  colonrs  of  hope  and  tenderness.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
pe^ps  no  poets,  even  of  our  country,  better  understood  the 
delicacy  of  sentiment — sentiment!  the  genuine  Briton  would  be 
prepared  to  exclaim,  French  sentiment ! — and  he  would  consider 
the  mere  designation  of  the  quarter  from  whence  it  came  as  an  all- 
sufficient  argument  to  prove  the  hollowness  of  its  pretensions. 
We  shall,  however,  enter  into  no  disquisition  on  the  value  of  mo- 
dem French  poetry  in  general,  beyond  giving  the  more  bigoted 
portion  of  our  countrymen  notice,  that  revolutions  take  place  in 
literature  as  welt  as  in  government,  and  that  no  class  of  men  is 
more  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  fortunes  of  a  country  than  the 
race  of  poets,  who  are  the  most  excitable  of  good  subjects,  and 
catch  the  inspiration  of  events  even  before  the  politicians.  It  is 
&r  more  likely  to  conduce  to  a  change  of  opinion  or  an  abandon- 
ment  of  prejudice,  if  we  take  a  French  fashionable  poet,  and  show 
by  a  few  examples  what  he  is  made  of.  Our  northern  contem- 
poraries, we  remember,  have  already  preceded  us  in  this  task : 
they  have  already  given  the  English  reader  to  understend  that  aU 
French  poetry  is  not  detestabis,  a  favourite  expression  on  such 
occasions.  To  the  names  of  De  la  Martine  and  De  la  Vigne 
we  propose  to  add  that  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Victor  Hugo  is  still,  we  believe,  a  very  young  man :  he  has, 
however,  already  established  a  reputation  in  France,  bodi  as  a 
novelist  and  a  poet.    His  works  in  both  kinds  have  passed  through 
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many  editions,  and  have  received  the  stamp  of  popular  approba- 
lioii.  The  mass  •  of  •  lising  genius  in  that  eouotrf  iseaorntoiia: 
Hugo  is  one  who  has  taken  the  lead  of  it,  and  he  mliy  be  quoted 
as  a  s|b»iKlard  example  both  .of  what  are  at  presenti  aod  what  wiH 
probably  be  for  some  years,  to  come^  the  tone  and  quality  of  the 

national  sentiments  in  poetry 

The  poetry  of  Hugo  has  appeared  in  various  forms  at  various 
times  :  the  reader  has  now,  however;  all  the  trouble  of  collection 
saved  him»  by  the  appearance*  of  a  beautiful  and  complete  edK 
lien,  in  vrfiich  he  has  arranged  it  in  a  new  order,  and  put  the 
last  hand  of  the  author  to  many  pieces  vrith  vriiich  tioM  had  led 
Jlim  to  be  dissatisfied*    The  two  first  volumes  are.  entitled  **  Odes 
et  Ballades/'  the  third  is  named  ''  Lea  Orientales;"  over  tbeaa 
three  our  approbation  is  very  unequally  divided. 
'    The  first  volume  of  Odes  is  almost  entirely  political,  that  .is 
lx>  say^  each  celebrates  some  national  event.    It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  b  a  most  difficult  style  of  composition ;  to  try  it 
is  to  enter,  the  lists  with  Pindar  and  Horace,  and  to  tread  upon  the 
failures  of  a  whole  catacomb  of  extinct  poet*laureats  and  triumpbd 
bards.    Perhaps,  therefore,  our  small  relish  for  this  portion  elf 
ML  Hugo's  labours  may  be,  first,  our  repugnance  to  bis  subjects 
in  particular,  and  next  to  the  whole  class  of  laureate  bymna;  fiir 
we  ought  to  aevow  in  candour,  that  we  have  in  vain»  and  in  fear 
of  great  authorities,  endeavoured  to  detect  intelligible  matter  of 
admiration  in  the  sublime  Theban  himself,  and  that  we  never 
like  Horace  so  little  as  when  he  sings  of  Reman  vietories,  and 
the  praises  of  imperial  conquerors.    M%  Hagg  is  an  ardent 
royalist  of  a  class  little  understood  here.    Chateaubriand  in  his 
earlier  works  is  one  of  its  most  brilliant  examples :    De  Ja 
Mennais  is  its  apostle.     Their  religion  is  ro^alism }   Grod  is 
the  king  of  heaven, — ^the  French  king  for  the  time  beine  is  bia 
priest  on  earth, — St.  Louis  is  his  principal  saint*      Loyalty 
and  monarchy  are  passions  with  them ;   they  invest  them  with 
imaginary  beauties,    they    apotheosize    their   representatives*-* 
Ifaey  do  not  obey  but  venerate — ^they  are  not  subjects  but  wor- 
shippers.   The  principles  of  Christianity  are  shown  to  be  the 
foundation  of  their  jnonarchy,  and  their  monarchy  is  proved  to  be 
the  firmest  support  of  Christianity*  This  is  not  the  vulgar  respect 
which  women  and  children  are  said  to  have  for  kings,  it  is  the 
creation  of  both  a  devout  and  an  imi^inative  mind.    The  Odes 
on  royal  subjects^are  consequently  sacred  poems^-^they  are  hynuia. 
Chateaubriand  was  as  good  a  subject  of  Napoleon  as  be  is  of 
Charles;  and  the  course  of  our  autfaor^s  own  life  has  been  such 
as  to  prevent  ua  from  believing  that  with  him  this  unconstitutional 
notion  of  kings,  is  as>dung  but  the  oftpring  of  &e  imagination. 


It  serves,  honwfer,  for  »  halo  to  grate  that  which  these  sublime 
geanises  think  too  ordinary  and  common-place ;  we  may  farther  ob- 
serve, that  it  stands  in  die  stead  of  a  far  more  genuine  Christianity, 
which  reaches  heaven  without  ascending  by  si  hierarchy  whether 
oi  apotheosized' kings  or  saints.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  loyalty  of 
Hugo,  as  shown  in  his  poems,  is  of  a  kind  which  does  not  flourish 
m  England,  and  we  shall  give  some  specimens  of  the  exotic. 
Ally  of  the  Odes  of  the  first  volume  will  serve  our  purpose :  we 
select  that  on  the  death  of  Louis  XVII.  with  the  motto, 

Capet f  Levetot.  *     * 

Hie  ode  opens  "with  a  description  of  the  entry  of  this  boy's  soul 
into' heaven:  "The  golden  gates  of  heaven  opened ;  its  fires 
Were  unveiled  for  an  instant,  and  the  luminous  phalanxes  of  the 
elect  fodield  a  youthful  soul,  surrounded  with  young  angels,  ar-^ 
rive  under  its  starry  porticoes.**  **  His  blue  eye  bore  the  austere 
maA  of  misfortune ;  his  fair  hair  floated  over  his  pallid  features, 
and  the  virgins  of  heaven,  singing  over  him  their  festival  liynins. 
crowned  him  with  the  crOwn  of  me  Innocents  combined  with  the 
wreath  of  martyrdom."  Now  comes  a  stanza  which,  profanely 
to  onr  tastes,  exhibits  the  sentiments  Of  this  school  towards  a 
king — nbt  thekiiig'of  a  constitution,  but  the  god-king  of  a  na-^ 

tionof  shves  and  Jesuits. 

,  .     .»  »i  ^    »/ 

"  On  entendit  des  voix  qui'disaient  dans  la  nue : 
''  Jeune  ange,  Dieu  sourit  a  ta  gloire  in^nue } 
Viens,  rentre  dins  iei  bras  pour  ne  plus  sortir. 
£t  vous,  qui  du  Tr^-Haut  racontez  les  lonanges. 

Seraphim,  prophites^  arekanges,  * 

CSsiifiea  «on,  dest  un  m-^hantez,  e'est  an  martyr  !* " 

It  is  true  that  the  uiihappy  boy  asks  "where  have  I' reigned' 
then?"  and  he  proceeds  in  a  style  much  mOre  becoming  a'pobi' 
mortal  than  is  this  address. 

'"Oil  done  ai-je  regne,*  demandait  la  jeune  ombre }        '       '     ^ 
Je  snis  prisonnier,  je  ne  suis  point  un  roi. 
Hier  je  tn'endormaifl  au  fond  d*ane  tour  sombre. 
On  done  ai-je  t^6?  Seigneur,  dites-le  moi. 
Helas !  mon  p^re  est  nort  d'nne  mort  bieUiim^re :         •    •  " 

Ses  bourreaus,  O  moo  I>ieu  !  m'ont  abreuv6  de  fiel, 

Je  suis  an  oiphelin  :  je  vieas  cbercber  ma  m^re^ 
Qa'en  mes  rSves  j'ai  vue  an  del.' " 

Tins  strain  has  its  beauty,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to  quote 
stanza  in  the  same  spirit  of  ammble  simplicity. 

^  *  £t  tourtant,  ecoutez  :  bien  loin  dans  ma  memoire, 
J'ai  d*henrenx  souvenirs  avant  ces  tempa  d*efiroi : 
J'entendb  en  dormant  des  bruits  confus  de  gloire, 

.    Bt  des  fteples  joyeox-  veiMaiaBt  ^antonr  da-mtri. 


W^  Victoc.Hugo'f  £Mm  ^miMmb: 

Je  vis  fuir  laveair  a  mes  destins  promis  : 
Je  p  ctais  qu  uq  enfant^  faible*  et  seul  sur  la  terre« 
Helas !  et  j*eus  des  ennemis  !* 

.The  titles  alone. of  these  political  bjdiiDSf  such  aa  the  "  Birth  of 
the  Puke  of  Bourdeaux,"  the  ;'  Funeral  of  Louii  XVIi."<  &c.» 
will  show  the  .writer's  loyal  iaclinations;  but  it -is  only,  a  perusal  of 
them  that  can  make  the  reader  understand  the  eztrttordioary 
unction  with  which  be  treats  such  topics — an  unctiom  least  to  be. 
expected  from  the  son  of  a  general  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire,  himself  a  quondam  page  of  King  Joseph.  We  are  sorry 
for  this  turn  of  the  poet's  enthusiasm,  not  merely  because  such 
notions  are  inconsistent  with  free  and  enlightened  monarchical 
institutions';  but  because  they  shut  against  the  author  a  most 
copious  source  of  noble  inspiration.  To  a  man  who.  has  brought 
himself  to  regard  all  dead  Bourbons  as  martyrs  and  saints,  and 
him  who  reigns  as  "  pretre  et  roi  infaillible,"  necessarily,  the. 
Revolution  is  nothing  but  anarchy  and  atheism — to  his  mind  its 
consequences  are  deplorable,  and  the  great  men  developed  by  it 
are  regicides  and  traitors,  or  worse.  But  did  not  the  Revolutioa 
itself  force  into  existence  ^reat  men  and  great  virtues,  as  well  as 
great  crimes?  Does  not  its  history  disclose  energies  in  France 
which  every  Frenchman  must  be  proud  of?  Have  not  its  results 
been  charged  vvith  blessings  for  the  land?  Surely  then  the  writer 
who  can  consent  to  see  nothing  in  all  this  but  darkness — ^no 
aeras  but  the  blank  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL  before  he 
came  to  the  throne,  or  at  least,  nothing  heroic,  nothing  virtuous, 
but  the  heroism  and  virtue  of  La  Vendue — is  wilfully  blind  in  his 
character  of  bard  and  in  his  character  of  citizen— ^the  XoiA  of  a 
party;  or  the  victim  of  a  dogma.  Napoleon  is  the  only  figure 
permitted  to  show  itself  in  the  great  chasm  between  the  Revolu" 
tion  and  the  Restoration,  and  he  appears  rather  in  the  form  of  a 
daemon  fulfilling  his  mission  as  a  scourge  to  the  nations,  than  as  a 
great  historical  character — a  wonderful  example  of  human  power 
and  human  vveakness.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  the  dif- 
ferent allusions  to  Bonaparte  are  made  in  the  spirit  of  a  poet, 
and  that,  perhaps,  few  finer  things  have  been  said  of  him  than  by 
Victor  Hugo. 

"  Qu'il  est  grand  Ut  snrtout !  quand  puissance  bris^ 
Des  porte-clefs  Anglais  miserable  risee, 
Au  sacre  du  malheur  retrempe  des  droits, 
Tient  au  bruit  de  ses  pas  deux  mondes  en  haleine, 
Et  monrant  de  I'exil,  g^ne  dans  St.  Helene, 
Manque  d'air  dans  la  cage  o^  Texposent  le^  rois/* 

The  composition  of  these  historical  odes  extends  over  a  period 
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often  years  (1818 — 1828),  and  each  one  bears  its  date.    Hie  au- 
thor tells  us  that  he  prefers  correcting  otie  Work  by  another  to 
effacing  or  chan^in^  the  same,  and  he  invites  his  reader  to  trace 
the  course  of  his  improvement  in  political  as  well  as  poetical 
thinking.    The  only  diSerence  we  can  detect  between  the  Hugo 
of  1818  and  him  of  1828,  is  that  he  has  become  somewhat  milder 
in  hU  Butg^iccbical  devotion^  somewhat  more  disposed  to  join  .the 
idea  of  the  charter  with  that  of  king;  while  at  die  same  time  he 
has  made  an  inconsistent,  but  a  very  lively  movement  towards 
feudalism.    It  b  now  a  Roi^Chevalier  that  watches  over  France: 
it  is  the  relics  of  the  barbaric  ages  of  his  country  that  seem 
now  entwined  with  his  most  loyal  recollections;  and  the  scutcheons, 
banners,  towers,  helmets,  tourneys,  that  once  made  the  pride  of 
the  land  of  the  Trouver,  are  represented  in  his  later  verses  as  the 
signab  and  emblems  of  her  greatness.    The  direction  of  French 
literature  at  this  moment  is  decidedly  antiquarian;  the  historians 
and  men  of  letters  have  been  zealously  labouring  to  restore  ia 
their  pages  the  sgirit  of  the  ruder  ages  of  French  history;  and  the.      -, 
poet  it  seems  has  caught  the  same  passion.     He  and  several  of 
Em  Ibreihreb  are  "precisely  in  the  position  of  Thomas  Warto^a 
when  he  apologized  in  some  beautiful  lines  for  his  love  of  the 
mouldering  ruin,  and  his  preference  of  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the^ 
olden  time,  as  it  is  affectedly  called,  before  the  more  civilize^  ^ 
pleasures  of  later  times.    We  might  carry  the  parallel  further :  it. 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  French  are  about  as  far  advanced  in  the,   \ ; 
modern  school  of  poetry,  absurdly  termed  the  romantic,  as  the[ 
English  were  when  Warton  wrote.    They  have  undoubtedly  com- 
menced writing  ballads,  which  was  one  of  the  signs  of  those  times : 
they  may,  however,  be  expected  to  advance  at  a  much  more  rapid  ^ 
rate;  for,  little  as  it  might  have  been  anticipated,  they  are  assidu-  ' 
ous  students  of  Wordsworth,  and  Byron  enjoys  a  higher  reputa- 
tion among  them  than  even  in  his  native  land* 

illthough  we  have  freely  expressed  our  dislike  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  M.  Hugo's  political  devotion,  we  are  far  from  denying, 
that  even  these  pieces  are  in  many  instances  written  in  a  strain  of 
f^»  ^P<l|tl^  misguided,  enthusiasm,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  an, 
exaggeration  incidental  to  the  celebration  of  public  events^  mauy 
thougfaj^,UiC£reat  beauty  are  to  be  found.  The  author  closes 
Iheidrwith  an  ode  wTiich  he  entitles  Fin.  With  considerable  ele- 
vation of  manner,  he,  in  this  final  ode,  describes  the  task  he  has 
performed,  and  the  motives  which  led  him  to  it.  These  are  tho 
two  first  stanzas ;  they  appear  to  us  dignified  and  imposing. 

"  Ainsi  d*un  people  entier  je  feuiUetais  lliistoire! 

Livre  fatal  de  deuil,  de  grandeur,  de  victoire, 

WOJs,  IV.   NO.  VII.  P 
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^t  je  MDtaii  fr^iDur  mob  luth  oooteoiponiDy 
Chaque  fois  qpe  passait  ua  grand  nom,  ao  g^d  cpme, 
£t  que  Tune  sur  Tautre,  avec  un  bruit  sublime, 
Retombaient  ku  pages  d*airain. 

Fermont  le  maintenaDt  ce  livie  fbnnidable. 
Cessons  d'interroger  ce  sphinx  inabordabk 
Qui  le  garde  en  silence,  a  la  fob  monstre  et  dieu ! 
L'enigme  qu'il  propose  echappe  k  bien  des  lyres , 
II  n*en  ecrit  le  mot,  sur  le  mnt  des  empires, 
Qu'eii  lettres  de  sang  et  de  feu'/' 

*  ''A  imich  pleasanter  part  of  our  task  awaits  us :  we- take  up  the 
9econd  volume,  which  contains  the  odes  of  fancy,  and  the  ocfes  of 
personal  experience.  In  this  division,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  die  author  discusses  the  arrangements  of  his  'poems,  the 
reader  will  detect  an  imitation  of  Wordsworth's  preface  to  bis 
collected  poems.  These  two  divisions  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the 
ballads  forming  the  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume,  cannot 
be  read  without  the  highest  gratification  by  any  one  stisceptibleof 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  There  may  be  failures  among 
so  numerous  a  collection;  there  may  be  parts  of  comparative-flat- 
ness; there  may  even  be  conceits  which  to  some  may  appear 
cold;  but  in  general  every  lover  of  poetry  must  dwell  *with  delight 
on  the  harmony  of  their  tone,  calm  and  peaceful  as  a  summer's 
evening — on  the  delicate  tenderness  of  the  affections  4iey  deve- 
lope— on  the  amiable  play  of  the  imagination  in  whidi  the  author 
dresses  up  the  objects  of  his  regard,  whether  they  be  simply  the 
golden  dreams  of  former  happiness,  or  the  more  real  charms  of 
\  existing  loveliness.  The  poet  here  is  in  his  true  character — pen- 
I  sive  and  wayward,  sensitive  and  contemplative,  alive  to  the  briU 
'  liancy  of  the  world,  easily  affected  by  the  recollections  of  the  past, 
I  desponding  for  the.  future,  but  showing  in  his  pride  and  his  high- 
mettled  fierceness  the  unbroken  spirit  of  youth,  and  in  fact 
,  proving  that  his  melancholy  and  bis  sorrow  are  rather  the  reaction 
of  an  over-wrought  temperament  than  the  bitterness  of  the  heart, 
torn  and  bruised  by  a  life  of  care  and  sad  experience.  It  would  be 
easy  to  load  our  pages  with  proofs  of  our  good  opinion;  we  pre- 
fer, however,  to  send  our  readers  to  the  volume.  In  such  pas- 
sages as  we  shall  select  for  more  especial  notice,  we  shall  be  un- 
der another  difiiculty.  In  an  English  Review  we  know  that  there 
is  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  language,  even  in 
the  review  of  foreign  subjects;  whereas  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  idea  or  the  passage  in  question  is  clothed  with  that  nicety  of 
expression,  that  it  may  be  aast  to  as  impossibilitji  to  preserve  its 
character  in  a  tnmslatioft*  .  TraoalationsiBganeraitt^  a  complete 
hortus  siccus;  substance,  colour,  life  and  look* are  absent:  there 
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remains  die  material  cubbish  to  libel  the  living* production  of 
.  nature.  Allowances  must  be  made  in  all  translations  of  poetry, 
even  the  best;  and  in  fact  so  imperfect  are  translations  in  gene- 
ral, that  ordinarily  speaking  that  mode  of  translation  is  the  best 
for  which  the  greatest  allowance  is  made,  and  where  the  least 
pretensioBs  are  advanced*  In  the  examples  we*  shall  give  of 
Hugo's  poetiy,  where  the  beauty  is  in  the  style,  we  shall  quote 
die  original;  where  it  is  in  the  idea  alone,  a  rare  case,  we  shaU 
throw  it  into  plain  prose*  It  is  only  a  poet  that  can  translate  a 
poet,  and  then  his  work,  to  speak  Hibemice,  is  very  rarely  a 
translation  at  all.  Ideas  give  birth  to  others  in  a  fertile  mind,  and 
vriiile  the  imagination  is  conceiving  the  images  of  others,  or 
moulding  them  in  appropriate  language,  it  is  not  idle  in  the  work 
of  proper  conception;  so  that  it  generally  turns  out  that  the  poet 
translator,  having  a  natural  affection  for  his  own  offspring,  gives 
us  two  of  his  own  bantUngs  for  one  of  the  adopted  children  of  his 
original. 

Of  die  many  poesfts  in  these  volumes  of  the  tender  and  senti- 
mental class,  our  favourite  is  the  piece,  wfaieh  beats  the  title  of 
**  Her  Name/'  It  is  a  most  elegant  specimen  of  amorous  elo- 
quence. 

''  Le  parfbm  d'«n  Ms  pov,  P^chit  d'on  aureole, 
La  denii^re  ramHttv  do  joor. 

La  plainle  d'lin  ami  qui  s'affltge  et  console, 

L'adien  myst4rieux  de  rheure  qui  a'envole, 
Le  doiu  bruit  d'nn  baiser  d'amour, 

L'^cbaipe  aox  sept  cooleure  que  Torage  en  la  noe 
Laisse,  comme  an  tropbee,  au  soldi  triompbant^ 
L* accent  inspir^  d'une  voix  reconnue, 
Le  voBU  le  plus  secret  d*une  vierge  ingenue, 
Le  premier  r^ve  d'un  enfant, 

Le  chant  d'un  chceur  lointaio,  le  soupir  qu*^  Tattrore 

Reodait  le  fabuleux  Memnon, 
Le  murmare  d'un  son  qui  tremble  et  s%vapore, — 
Tout  ce  que  la  pensee  a  de  pins  doux  encore, 

d  lyr6,  est  moins  donx  que  son  nom  ! 
PronoDce  le  tout  has,  ainsi  qu*une  pri^re. 
M^s  que  dans  tons  nos  chants  il  resonne  h  la  fois  f 
Qn*il  sott  da  temple  obacar  la  sect^  lumi^re ! 
Qu'il  soit  le.  mot  8lu3^  qn -aitf  fond  du  sanctuaire 

Redl^toiijoiirs  laniftiiie  voix ! 
O,  mes  amis!  'avant  qu'en  pardles de  flamme. 

Ma  Atst,  "^ganmt  son  e^sor, 
Ose  au^  noihs  proAtn^s  qu'ua  talu'orgneil  firodame, 
M^kr  ce  ofaoste  Horn,  que  Famour  duis  man  ame 

A  cacb^i  ccmune  un  saint  trisor, 
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II  faadra  que  le  chfmt'de  mes  hymnes  fidMes    - 
Soit  comroe  un  de  ces  cbants  qu'on  ^eonte  k  genoox ; 
£t  que  Tair  soit  emu  de  lean  Toix  solenneUes^ 
Com  me  si  secouant  se$  invisibles  ailes, 
Un  ^mge  passaii  pris  de  naitsJ* 

Lord  Byron's  several  stanzas  to  Thyrza,  which  were  pabliAecl 
at  tb^  end  of  his  first  part  of  Childe  Harold,  are  acknowledged  aa 
the  purest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  of  his  poems  of  senti-* 
meat:  we  suspect  they  are  favourites  with  M.  Hugo.  The 
poems  here  in  the  same  vein  are  numerous ;  one  of  them,  entitled 
Kegpet,  commences  thus — 

*'  Oui,  le'bonbeur  bien  vite  a  passe  dans  ma  vie ! 
On  le  suit  j  dans  ses  bras  on  se  livre  au  sommeil. 
Puis,  comme  cette  vierge  aux  champs  Cretois  ravie,  • 
t  On  se  voit  seul  a  son  riveii. 

On  le  cbercbe  de  loin  dans  Tavenir  immense ; 
On  Ini  crie  :  '  oh !  reviens,  compagnon  de  mes  jours,' 
£t  lejplaisir  accourt ;  mais  sans  remplir  Fabsence 
De  cdui  qu'on  pleure  toujours. 

Moi,  si  Timpur  plaisir  m*offre  sa  vaihe  flamme, 
Je  lui  dirai :  *  Va,  fuis,  et  respecte  mon  sort ; 
Le  bonbeur  a  laiss6  U  regret  dans  mon  ame ; 
Mais  toi,  tu  kisses  U  remard.'" 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  prose  writings  of  our  au- 
thor will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  in  verse  as  well  as  in  prose, 
the  grotesque  is  a  style  in  which  he  indulges  with  pleasure  and 
iluccess.  The  poor  and  harmless  bat  would  be  mightily  asto- 
nished to  hear  itself  addressed  in  the  terms  of  the  ode  from  which 
these  stanzas  are  drawn.  But  this  cultivation  of  the  antipathies 
}B  the  ground-work  of  a  vast  deal  of  modern  poetry.  It  at  any 
rate  gives  ample  room  for  the  wildest  vagaries  of  the  imagination. 

La  Quit,  quand  les  demons  dansent  sous  le  ciel  sombre, 
Tu  snis  le  choeur  roagique  en  toumoyant  dans  Vombre. 
L'hymne  infernal  t'invite  au  conseil  malfaisant. 
Fois!  car  un  doux  par£uro.  sort  de  ces  fleurs  uouvelles : 

Fuis  !  U  faut  a  tes  mornes  ailes 
L'air  du  tombeau  natal  et  la  vapeur  du  sang. 

Qui  t*am^ne  vers  moi  ?  Viens-tu  de  ces  coUines 
Oil  la  lone  s'enfuit  sur  de  blanches  fuines  ? 
Son  front  est,  comme  toi,  sombre  dans  sa  pdle^r. 

Tes  yeax  dans  leiur  route  incertaine 
Ont  done  suivi  les  feux  de  ma  lampe  lointaine? 
Attir6  par  la  gloire,  ainsi  vient  le  malbeur ! 

Sorsrtu  de  quelque  tour  qu'babite  le  Vertige, 
Nain  bizarre  et  cruel^  qui  sur  lesmonts  fottige. 
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IMite  aux  feux  da  maiais  kur  esraote  rougeur^ 

Hit  dant  I'air,  des  gvaads  pins  ooitf  be  en  criant  les  cimes, 

£t  chaque  8oir«  r6clant  sur  le  bord  des  abimes, 

Jette  aux  vaatours  du  gouflre  nu  p41e  voyag^ur." 

The  ballad  called  The  Giofi/.is  in  such  a  glorious  strain  of  exag* 
KeraUoo,  that  we  hsve  purposely  put  if  into'Engtlril.  In  drder  to 
extendlEe'cirde  of  the  amusement  it  must  afford.  It  is  an  ad- 
umbration of  some  popular  lines  in  English  on  the  same  subject. 
We  allude  to  him 

Who  baited  his  hook  with  a  dragon's  tail» 
And  sat  upon  a  rock  and  bobbed  for  wbide. 

"  O,  warriors  I  I  was  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Gauls.  My  ancestors 
bounded  over  the  Rfaioe  as  if  it  had  been  a  rivulet.  My  mother  bathed 
me,  infant  as  I  was,  in  the  snow  of  the  Poles,  and  my  father  on  his 
ttoidy  shoulders  bore  my  cradle  of  three  great  bear-skins. 

^  For  my  father  was  strong !  He  is  now  bowed  down  by  age  :  his 
white  hairs  fall  over  his  wrinkled  brow.  He  is  weak — be  is  old.  His 
end  is  so  near,  that  he  can  scarcely  tear  up  an  oak  to  support  his  trem- 
bling steps. 

''It  is  I  who  will  replace  him ;  and  I  have  his  javelin,  his  oxen, 
his  iron  bow,  his  axes,  his  collars.  1,  the  successor  of  the  dedinhig 
old  man,  who  can  put  my  feet  in  the  valley  while  I  sit  upon  the  hill ;  f, 
who  with  my  breath  can  bend  the  poplars : 

"  I  was  scarcely  grown  up,  when  among  the  rugged  Alpft  I  opened 
my  own  path  from  rock  to  rock.  My  head,  like  a  mountain^  would  stop 
the  clouds,  and  often  watching  the  flight  of  the  ea^es  in  the  air,  I  have 
caught  them  in  my  hands. 

"  I  fought  the  storm,  and  my  roaring  breath  would  extinguish  ihe 
lightning  in  its  flasbhig  transit ;  or,  in  my  moods  of  merriment,  I  would 
chase  a  whale.  The  ocean  before  my  feet  oj^ened  its  Tast  plains,  and 
my  passage  troabled  the  seas  more  than  did  the  hurricane. 

'*  I  would  ramble ;  I  pmmied  with  unfailing  grasp  the  shark  among 
the  waves,  and  in  the  air  the  hawk.  The  brar  in  my  embrace  expired 
without  a  wound,  and  in  the  winter  I  have  often  broken  in  their  bite  the 
white  teeth  of  the  lynx. 

**  These  in^ttne  pleasures  have  no  longer  any  charms  for  me.  I  now 
loive  war,  and  its  manly  accompaniments.  The  curses  of  families  in 
tears,  camp  soldiers  bounding  in  their  arms,  the  cry  of  alarm,  is  the 
sound  that  I  love  to  wake  me. 

"  When  the  flaming  onset,  rioting  in  smoke  and  blood,  rolls  and  con- 
founds an  army  in  its  clamorous  whirlwinds,  I  arise,  I  fellow  its  ruinous 
course,  and  as  a  cormorant  plunges  into  the  troubled  waves,  I  plunge 
among  its  battalions. 

**  Like  a  reaper  among  the  ripe  com,  I  stand  upright ;  I  aj^ar  above 
the  broken  ranks.  Their  shouts  are  lost  in  the  sound  of, my  voice — 
they  are  but  as  a  murmur.  My  unarmed  hand  batters  their  armour 
better  than  a  knotted  oak  chosen  in  the  forest. 

''  I  am  naked.    My  sovereign  vutourjaughs  at  the  soldiers  of  iron  in 
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your  peopled  camps.  I  csrrf  to  the*  conbirt  but  my  Bihen  spear  and 
this  light  helmet^  which  hatf  a  score  of  yoked  bulls  could  drag  with 
ease. 

"  I  use  no  scaling  ladders  to  Ixisiege  a  castle.  I  break  down  the  chains 
of  their  bridges :  better  than  with  a  batteriug-ram  1  crumble  thc&rfragile 
walb.  Body  to  body  I  wrestle  with  the  towen  of  their  towns }  with 
their  battlements  I  fill  up  their  moats. 

''  O  !  when  it  shall  be  my  turn  to  follow  my  victims, — warrion  I 
leave  not  my  remains  for  the  crow.  Bury  me  among  lofty  mountains^ 
that  the  stranger,  when  he  looks  among  their  tops,  may  ask  what  moun- 
tain my  tomb  is/' 

Of  the  more  playful  and  fanciful  pieces,  we  would  point  out 
die  stanzas  on  the  Sylph,  who  is  petitioning  for  shelter,  like  Ana- 
creon's  Cupid,  and  who  thus  accounts  for  his  light  hours : 

Ce  soir  un  couple  heureux,  d'une  voix  solenneUe, 
.    Parlait  tout  bas  d'amour  et  de  flamme  6temellei 
^  J'etitendais  tout)  nr^s  d'eux  je  m*£tai8.arr6t4 : 

lis  out  dans  un  baiser  pris  le  bout  de  mon  aile, 

£t  la  nuit  est  venue  avant  ma  liberty. 

Helas !  il  est  trop  tard  pour  rentier  dans  ma  rose  t 

Chatelaine,  ouvre-moi,  car  ma'demeure  est  close* 

Reeueille  un  £ls  du  jour,  6gar6  dans  la  nuit  j 

Permets,  jusqu'k  demain,  qu'en  ton  lit  je  repose ; 

Je  tiendiai  peu.de  place  et  feni  peu  de  bruit. 

The  poem  on  Retirement,  which  is  written  in  a  true  Horatian 
spirit,  will  justify  our  remarks  on  the  'hamonious  tone  of  feeling 
displayed  by  the  majority  of  the  pieces. 

L*horizon  de  ton  ame  est  plus  haut  que  la  terre, 
Mab  chercbe  k  ta  pens^e  un  monde  harmonieux, 
O^  tout,  en  Texaltant^  charme  ton  cotur  austere. 
Oik  des  saiotes  clartes,  que  nuUe  ombre  n'attire, 

lie  doux  lieflet  suive  tes  yeux. 
Qu'll  soit  un  frais  vallon,  ton  paisible  royaume, 
OCl  parmi  I'eglantier,  le  saule  et  le  glayeul, 
Tn  penses  voir  paifois,  errant  comme  un  fant6me, 
Ces  magiques  palais  qui  naissent  sous  le  chaume,  ' 

Dans  les  oeaux  contes  de  TaieoL 
Qu*une  tour  en  mine,  au  flanc  de  la  montagne 
Pende,  et  jette  son  ombre  aux  vagues  d'un  lac  d'aznr. 
Le  soir,  qu'un  feu  de  pitre,  au  fond  de  la  campagne, 
Comme  un  ami  dont  Foeil  de  loin  nous  accompagne, 

Perce  le  crepuscule  obscur. 
Quabd,  guidant  sur  le  lac  deux  rames  vagabondes, 
Le  ciel,  dans  ce  miroir,  t'offrira  ses  tableaux, 
Qu'une  molle  nu^,  en  deroulant  ses  ondes, 
Montre  k  tes  yeux,  baisses  sur  les  vagues  profondes, 

Des  flots  se  jouant  dans  les  flots. 
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Qm^,  vintaBi  pttrfeis  nne  ile  aolUaife, 
Et  des  bords  ooibnig^s  de  feuiUages  mauvans, 
Tu  paisaes,  MToanmt  ton  exil  voloiiiaire. 
En  siknee  ^jnerVU  eal  qodque  myrtdre 
Dana  le  bruit  dea  eaux  et  des  venta. 

Qu'k  ton  reveil  jojenx  lea  cbftBts  des  jeunea  m^res 
TaDDODcent  et  Teiifiance,  et  la  vie  et  le  jour. 
Qu'uo  ruiaseau  passe  aupr^  de  tes  fleurs  eph^m^res^ 
Comme  entre'les  doax  soios  et  les  tendres  cbim^res 
Passent  respenmce  et  Vamour. 

Qull  soit  dans  la  contr^e  un  souvenir  fidMe 
De  quelque  boD  seigneur^  de  hauteur  depourvu. 
Ami  de  rindigence  et  toujours  aim^  d'elie^ 
Et  que  chaque  vieillard>  le  citant  pour  module, 
Dise :  *  Vous  ne  Tavcz  pas  vu  !*  " 

The  Grandmother  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  **  We  are  Seven." 
We  are  grievously  mbtaken  if  Mr.  Wordsworth  does  not  rank 
M.  Hugo  among  his  ardent  admirers.  The  foUowiog  are  some 
of  the  stanzas,  and  they  at  least  contain  the  story  :— 

'  Dors-tu  ?  reveiUe-toi,  m^  de  notre  m^re, 
D'ordinaire  en  dormant  ta  bouche  remuait^ 
Car  ton  smmueil  souvent  ressemble  ^  ta  pri^re ; 
Mais,  ce  sdr^  on  dirdt  la  nuidone  de  pierra ; ' 
Ta  lent  est  immobile  et  ton  sooffle  est  miKt» 

Pourquoi  courber  ton  finont  plus  has  que  de  coutnme  ? 

Quel  mal  avons-uous  fsut,  pour  ne  plus  nous  cb^rir  ? 

Vois,  la  lampe  p&lit,  T&tre  scintille  et  fiune ; 

Si  tn  ne  parks  Das,  le  fen  qui  se  consume, 

Et  la  lampe  et  nous  deux,  nous  ailona  tons  mourir  I 

#  •  «  *  * 
Donne-nous  done  tes  mains  dans-noa  mains  recbauff^es, 
Chante-nous  quelque  chant  de  pauvre  troubadour  5 
Dis-nous  ces  chevaliers  qui,  servis  par  les  f6es. 

Pour  bouquets  k  leur  dame  apportaient  des  trophies, 
Et  dont  ie  cri  de  guerre  &tait  un  nom  d*amour. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ou  montieKfious  ta  Bible  et  les  belles  images, 
Le  ciel  d'or,  les  saints  bleus,  les  saintes  k  genoux, 
L'EnAoi-Jesus,  la  cr^he,  et  le  bcsuf,  et  les  pag^, 
Un  peu  de  ce  latin  qui  parle  h  Dieu  de  nous.  . 

*  #  •  *    •  ♦ 

Dieu  I  que  tes  bras  sontfrads!  rouvre  Icsyeux.    Nagu^re 
Tu  nous  pailaSs  d'on  monde  oh  nous  mkientnes  pas, 
£t  de  cia,  et  de  tombe,  et  de  vie  €pli6nidve ; 
Tu  pmiais  de  la  mort— dis  nous,  6  notfe  miie ! 
Qa*est-Ge  done  que  la  mort  >    9^  ne  naua  reponds  pas  !* 
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hem  gemissaote  Toix  IdHgtemps  ge  pbifiiait  seole, 
I/a  jeofle  aube  psrut  sans  revetUer  1  ai^le^  - 
La  cloche  frappa  I'air  de  seft'fan^bres  coups, 
£t  le  soir,  un  passant^  par  la  porle  entt*onvene, 
Vit,  devant  le  saint  livre  et  la  conche  d^rte^ 
Les  deux  petits  enfans  qui  priaient  k  genoux." 

The  Orientales  form  a  separate  volume  of  poems.    They  are 
/  dedicated,  as  the  name  implies,  to  Eastern  subjects,  and  are  treiated 
;   in  somewhat  of  an  Eastern  spirit ;  at  least  as  far  as  gaiety  and 
/    lightness  of  heart  are  peculiar  to  the  East.     The  shepherd  in  the 
^Arcadia  is  said  to  pipe  as  if  he  would  never  grow  old ;  it  is  the 
character  of  such  Eastern  writings  as  we  are  acquainted  with,  that 
their  poets  sing  as  if  death  had  no  terrors,  and  as  if  men  had  no 
souls.     This  species  of  reckless  hilarity  is  conspicuous  in  the 
Oriefitales  of  M.  Hugo,  though  on  the  whole  we  think  he  has 
rather  hit  the  tone  of  Moorish  song  than  that  of  the  genuine  East. 
/The  cause  of  Greece  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  Frenchmen :  in 
BO  country  has  so  much  popular  feeling  been  excited  for  that  un- 
X  happy  country;  Byron  is  immortalized  in  Paris,  perhaps  even 
more  for  his  supposed  sacrifices  to  Greek  liberty,  than  as  a  poet 
of  stupendous  talents.    We  must  not  therefore  be  astonished  to 
find  a  considerable  part  of  the  Orientales  occupied  by  Greek 
topics,  and  the  reflection  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  upon  them. 
Canaris,  the  captain  of  the  fireship,  is  generally  the  poet's  hero : 
he  celebrates  his  exploits  repeatedly,  and  on  occasion  of  a  false  ru- 
mour of  his  death,  he  writes  the  singular  piece  called  Les  Tites  du 
Serail,    Three  heads  find  themselves  perched  upon  the  wall  of 
the  seraglio ;  each  successively  opens  his  mouth  and  utters  his 
sentiments  in  a  style  of  becoming  dignity.     Before  they  speak, 
however,  a  description  is  given  of  the  scene :  it  begins  with  a 
general  view  of  Stamboul. 

**  Le  dAme  obscur  des  nuits,  sem^  d'astres  sans  nombre, 
Se  niirait  dans  la  mer  resplendissante  et  sombre ; 
La  riante  Stamboul,  le  front  d*oiubres  voile, 
Semblait,  coucbee  au  bord  du  golfe  qui  I'lnonde; 
Entre  les  feux  du  ciel  et  les  reflets  de  Tonde, 
Dormir  dans  un  globe  6toil4.'*  &c.  &c. 

Arriving  at  the  seraglio,  the  quiet  and  peaceful  tone  of  the 
piece  changes, 

**  Le  serail ! .  • .  Cette  nuit  11  tressaillit  de  joie. 
Au  son  des  gais  tambours,  sur  des  tapis  de  sole, 
Les  sultanes  dansaient  sous  son  lambris  sacr6  ^ 
Et,  tel  qu*un  rbi  convert  de  ses  joyaux  de  £&te, 
Supe^be,  il  se  montrait  aux  enimns  du  proph^, 
De  six  miUe  t6tte  {tet^ ! 
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LMdes,  rciil  Hmt,  de  ooin  cbevenx  diarg^es, :  i 
Ces  t^tes  coaronnaieDt^.sur  les  cr^neanx  rangees, 
Les  terrasaes  de  nwe  et  de  jasmins  en  flenr» 
Triste  comme  nn  ami,  comme  lui  conaolante. 
La  lune,  astre  des  morte,  sur  leur  pdleur  sanglante 
R6pandaik  sa  donee  p&leur.*' 

Three  of  these  heads  are  distinguished  above  the  re^  bj  their 
position;  the  first  is  that  of  Canaris,  who,  in  a  voice  like  the  sound 

'^Du  vent  qui  s'endort  dans  ies  bois,'* 
thus  opens — 

'*  06  Suisse  ?  men  brulot !  h.  la  voile!  &  la  rame ! 
Frferes,  Missolongbi  fumante  uous  reclame," — 
And  he  continues  to  dream  .aloud  of  battle  and  victory  till  distant 
voices  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  the  position  of  the  remainder  of 
his  person  and  the  disagreeable  elevation  of  his  cerebral  organs — 
"  Qu  entends-je  au  loin  ?  des  choeurs . . .  soot-ce  des  voix  de  femmes  } 
Des  chants  murmoi^spar  des  imes  ? 
Ces  concerts !  . .  •  suis-je  au  crel ' — ^Do  sang  • . .  c'est  le  s§rail !" 
The  head  of  Botzaris  then  takes  up  the  strain. 

"  Oui,  Canaris,  tu  vois  le  serail  et  ma  t^te 
Arrach^e  au  cercueil  pour  oroer  cette  fl&te. 
Les  Turcs  m*ont  poursuivi  sous  mon  tombeau  glace. 
Vois !  ces  os  desseches  scut  leur  depouille  opime : 
VoiUl  de  Botzaris  ce  qu'au  sultan  sublime 

Le  ver  du  scpulcre  a  laissc  !*'  '         . 

He  gives  the  history  of  the  spoliation  of  his  o\i^n  tomb,  at  the 
storming  of  Missolongbi;  after  which  the  third  head — that  of 
.Joseph,  the  Bishop  of  Rognous,  who  was  killed,  when  that  place 
was  taken,  fighting  as  a  common  soldier-7-tells  his  story,  and 
concludes  this  extraordinary  trio  with  a  denunciation  of  the  in- 
fidel Turk. 

Le  Feu  du  Ciel  is  another  singular  poem.  The  cloud  charged 
with  pestilential  fire  passes  along  the  sky  under  celestial  guidance : 
it  stops  over  each  region  over  which  it  arrives :  a  general  sketch 
is  given  of  its  appearance — a  sort  of  bird*s-eye  view — at  the  end 
of  which  a  voice  from  the  clouds  demands  whether  it  is  here  the 
vengeance  is  to  fall? — the  answer  is  negatived  until  the  land  of 
the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  comes  into  view. 

"  C*est  alors  que  passa  le  nuage  noirci, 
Et  que  la  voix  d'cn  bant  lui  cria : — c*e9t  ici  /" 

Some  of  these  passing  sketches— the  plian  of  which,  not  to  be 
profane,  reminded  us  of  that  ingenious  device  of  the  pantomimes 
in  which  the  tour  of  Europe  is  performed  by  persons  sitting  in 
the   {Nt — are  executed  with  considerable. vigour.      Sodom  and 
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Gomorrah  are  painted  with  a  grandeur  and  magnificence  worthy 
of  Martin  himself.'  How  near  the  resemblance  may  be  to  those 
unhappy  cities,  we  cannot  say,  and  for  this  reason  we  prefer 
giving,  by  way  of  specimen,  a  portion  of  the  view  of  £gypt> 
which  may  be  verified. 

''  L*Egypte  !~-£lle  6talait,  toute  blonde  d'^pis, 
Ses  champs,  bariol^s  conime  un  riche  tapis, 

Plaines  que  des  plaines  prolongent ; 
L'eau  vaste  et  iroide  ao  nord,  au  sud  le  sable  andent 
Se  disputent  I'Egypte:  elle  rit  cependank 

Entr^  ces  deux  mers  qui  la  longent. 
Trois  monts  bfttis  par  Thomme  au  loin  perfaient  les  cieux 
D'un  triple  angle  de  marbre,  et  d^baient  aux  yeux 

Leurs  bases  de  cendie  inond6es ; 
Et  de  leur  fiaite  aigu  jusqu'aux  sables  dorSs, 
Allaient  s'elargissant  leurs  monstrueux  dkgjein. 

Fails  poor  des  pas  de  six  ooud6es. 
Un  sphinx  de  granit  rose,  un  dieu  de  marbre  vert, 
Les  gardaieut,  sans  qu'il  fit  vent  de  flamme  au  desert 

Qui  leur  f!t  baisser  la  paupi^re. 
Des  vaisseaux  au  flanc  large  entraient  dans  un  grand  port. 
Une  ville  g6ante,  assise  sur  le  bord, 

Baignait  dans  Teau  ses  pieds  de  pierre. 
On  entendait  mugir  le  semoun  meurtrier, 
Et  sur  les  cailloux  biancs  les  ^cailles  crier 

Sous  le  ventre  des  crocodiles. 
Les  ob^lisques  gris  8*41ancaient  d'un  seul  iet. 
Comme  un  peau  de  tigre,  au  couchant  s'wongeait 
Le  Nil  jaune,  tacbet6  dlles." 

The  Favourite  Sultana  is  a  very  pretty  poem,  and  we  ought  in 
justice  to  quote  it  as  a  true  specimen  of  the  Orientates^  which 
neither  the  Three  Heads  of  the  Seraglio  nor  the  Fire  from  Hea* 
ven  can  be  said  to  be ;  it  is,  however,  too  long  for  that  purpose ; 
—we  recommend  it  to  English  versifiers  who  can  catch  its  spirit. 
It  turns  upon  the  cruel  caprices  of  a  favourite  Jewess,  who  chose 
to  prove  her  power  over  tiie  sultan,  by  inducing  him  to  sacrifice 
the  lives  of  her  rivals.  He  is  introduced  asking  her  complain- 
ingly— 

"  N'ai-je  pas  pour  toi,  belle  Juive, 

Assez  depeapl6  mon  s^rail } 

Soufie  qu'cnfin  le.  reste  vive : 

Faut-il  qu  un  coup  de  hache  suive 

Cfaaque  coup  de  ton  eventail  ?'* 

He  dreads  to  find  her  in  a  complacent  mood,  lest  she  should  be 
preparing  to  beg  that  one  of  his  ladies  should  be  packed  up  in  a 
BttAf  and  disposed  of. 
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"  Qottnd  k  ce  pemer  tn  t'totCtes 
Tu  vtens  plus  tbndre  h  mes  gemms  j 
Toajoun  je  ooeipreEMb  dans  les  ffties 
Que  tn  Tas  demaader  des  t^tes 
Quand  ton  regard  devioit  plus  doux* 

He  finiahea  his  persuaflive  against  the  punishment  of  death  for 
rival  beauties  by  sayings  in  a  tone  of  complimentary  expostula- 
tion which  we  fear  the  gentle  Jewess  did  not  deserve-^ 

"  N'appelle  done  plus  la  temp^te^ 
Frincesse,  sur  ces  humbles  flenrs ; 
Jouis  eu  patK  de  ta  conqu^tey 
£t  n^exige  pas  qn*une  tite 
Tembe  aiec  chaeun  de  tes  plenrs ! 

''  Ne  songe  plus  qu'aux  frais  plataaes, 
Au  bain  m6I6  d*ambre  et  de  nard^ 
Au  gplfe  o\i  glissent  les  tartanes . .  • 
n  fout  an  sultan  des  sultaoes ; 
II  fatLt  des  perils  an  pdgnard  !*' 

/The  claims  of  Hugo  as  a  romancer  will  be  more  easily  ad- 
mitted than  as  a  poet: — whether  it  be  that  the  standard  is  higher, 

/'or  that  the  readers  and  judges  of  poetry  are  more  fastidious  Aan 
the  admirers  of  the  romance  or  novel — the  modern  epopoea. 

/His  productions  in  this  branch  possess  those  striking  features 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  regardless  persons;  while 

'  the  more  cautious  examiner  cannot  fail  to  detect  the  evidences  of 

'  a  powerful  imagination.  He  forsakes  the  beaten  path,  and  adds 
the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  attractions  of  moving  accidents,  ex- 
traordinary character,  and  vividly  described  scenery,  \  The  English 
writer  to  whom  we  should  most  unreluctantly  compare  the  author 
of  Hand^Islande,  is  Maturin; — this  would  be  out  slender  jus- 
tice, however;  for  with  Maturings  power  of  working  upon  the 
passion  of  fear,  and  of  conceiving  situations  of  great  horror^  he 
possesses  a  taste  and  a  knowledge  of  art  which  save  him  from 
overstepping  the  mark,  and,  consequently,  producing  sensations 
of  a  nature  entirely  opposed  to  those  intended.  The  scene  of 
Han  d'Islande  lies  in  Norway.  The  hero,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  novel,  is  an  indescribable  animal,  who,  though  of  humau 
descent,  has  much  more  in  common  widi  the  brute  creation  than 
his  fellow  men.  Violence  gave  him  birth,  and  violence  marks 
the  whole  of  his  career.  His  formidable  strength  is  matured  by 
&e  rudeness  of  his  life — and  nature  seems  to  have  hesitated  while 
forming  him  between  the  monster  and  the  man.  He  dwells  in 
ckiesT;  his  person  is  covered  with  hair;  bis  nails  are  hooked  like 
thdse  of  at  bird  of  *prey ;  his  wrath  is  signified  by  a  roar ;  his  diet 
is  sak-water  of  die  sea  mixed  with  the  blood  of  his  victims,  and'fae 
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takes  this  delicate  food  in  a  vessel  formed  of  a  human  skull.  As- 
sassination is  his  principal  pastime ;  he  appears  to  have  pursued 
it  without  object  for  a  time^  but  the  accidental  death  of  his  son  (for 
the  creature  has  propagated  his'  race,  by  an  imitation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Pluto  towards  the  lady 'gathering  flowers  in  the  vallev  of 
£nna)  leads  him  to  prosecute  murder  from  motives  of  a  capricious 
vengeance.  The  monster's  strength  in  mastering  his  victims,  his 
facility*  of  escape,  and  his  reappearance  at  vanous  and  distant 
points,  give  a  character  of  marvellousness  to  his  exploits ; — ^his 
natural  gifts  are  of  a  complexion  to  bestow  on  it  still  further  cur- 
rency; and  rumoiir^  by  exaggeration  and  invention,  at  lengdi 
succeeds  in  filling  the  whole  country  vnth  the  fearful  name  of 
tian  d'Islande.  The .  contrivance  of  the  author  mixes  up  this 
extraordinary  bandit  in  a  popular  insurrection,  and  by  connecting 
him  with  the  persons  concerned,  whether  in  fomenting  or  sup- 
pressing it,  succeeds  in  finding  him  sufficient  food  for  his  san- 
guinary appetite.  Now,  although  Han  d'Islande  is  the  most 
conspicuous  personhge  in  his  own  novel,  he  is  neither  the  cha- 
racter which  produced  the  greatest  impression  on  our  minds,  nor 
'that  which  is  most  significant  of  the  author's  talents.  The  most 
Wiginal,  and  the  happiest  of  his  conceptions — if  such  epithets 
can  be  applied  to  such  lugubrious  subjects — are  the  characters  of 
'Spiagudry,  the  guardian  of  the  Spladgest  (or  Morgue)  at  Dron- 
theiin,  and  that  of  Orugix,  the  state  executioner.  When  such 
personages  are  selected  for  praise,  the  reader  will  not  be  at  a  loss 
to  unders'tand  the  complexion  of  the  whole  romance.  The  char- 
nel-house, the  gibbet,  the  miner's  den,  and  the  robber's  cave,  are 
In  fact  its  grand  scenes;  but  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
drawn  with  the  rude  hand  of  our  Leadenhall  Street  manu^c- 
turers  of  the  Black  Assassins  and  Fatal  Forests  of  the  marble 
cover.  The  author  has,  indeed,  pursued  humanity  to  its  last 
retreats — ^but  it  is  still  humanity;  and  the  reader  will  tremble  as 
he  follows  him  from  the  sympathy  of  a  common  nature.  We 
have  as  little  taste  as  any  body  for  mere  fee-faw-fum  histories, 
l>ut  that  author  is  nevertheless  deserving  of  thanks  who  shows  us 
the  rare  and  more  remote  combinations  of  mortal  experience. 
The  character  of  Spiagudry,  the  naturalist  and  charnel-house 
keeper,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  consistent  char&cters  ever 
drawn ;  and  the  interest  he  excites  can  be  likened  to  nothing  else, 
in  our  imaginations,  than  the  grinning  convulsions  of  one  of  his 
own  galvanized  subjects — he  would  be  laughable  if  he  were  not 
horrible.  All  our  readers  will  remember  the  jocularity  of  Petit 
Andr^,  in  Quentin  Durward,  the  provost  marshal's  deputy,  who 
used  to  caress  the  wretched  subject  of  his  care,  and  love  him  for 
the  pleasure  he  afforded  him  by  falling  into  his  hands ;  they  will 
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therefore  be  able  to  form  some,  notion  of  Orugix.  Tfae.finish^f 
of  the  law  every  where,  but  more  particularly  in  Norway,  is 
banished  from  all  human  sympathy;  his  dwelling  is  accursed, 
and  the  very  sight  of  him  fills  the  breast  with  disgust  and  horror. 
The  king  and  the  executioner  are  the  two  extremes  of  society ; 
both  at  an  interval  from  the  mean — the  one  for  honour,  the 
other  for  disgrace.  In  Norway  the  distinction  is  made  more 
plain,  for  they  give  robes  of  scarlet  not  only  to  the  first  nxagis* 
trate  of  the  state,  but  to  the  lowest,  executive  mini9ter  of  the 
realm.  Orugix  wore  the  king's  livery  of  red..  He  was  well 
aware  that  his  touch  was  defilement,  and  he  hated  his  kind  in 
return:  one  must  love  something — so  he  loved  his  profession. 
He  handled  a  halter  as  a  soldier  his  sword,  or  a  lawyer  his  brief; 
be  was  proud  of  being  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  state ;  he 
looked  on  every  one  with  an  eye  to  his  figure  for  the  gallows ;  he 
played  with  his  pincers,  his  branding  irons,  and  Uie  instruments 
of  torture,  with  the  luxurious  feeling  of  consciousi  power.  He 
was  debarred  from  givipg  pleasure,  but  he  was  authorized  to  give 
pain ; — he  did  not  stand  for  nodiing  in  the  world,  which  is  tl^e 
most  mortifying  reflection  for  an  ambitious  character.  The  relish 
for  thetrade  of  a  hangman  is  perhaps  as  inverted  a  taste  as  htimaa 
nature  ever  enjoyed ;  nevertheless,  we  recognise  the  truth  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  phenomenon  is  founded.  It  wiH  be  su^ 
pected  that  the  professional  ardour  of  this  person  is. carried  to 
a  grievous  length,  when  we  record  that  he  is  made  to  hang  liis 
own  brother  with  most  especial  satisfaction.  Kindly  feelings  had 
long  been  dead  in  him; — this  brother^  Musdosmon  is  his  name, 
was  not  a  person  to  relume  them;  he  is  perhaps  a  blacker  villahi 
than  his  brother,  who,*  after  all,  only  gives  the  pain  accorded  .by 
law;  andy  worse  than  any  moral  imperfection  in  the  eyes  of 
Oragix,  this  very  brother,  by  an  exertion  of  power  when  he  hap- 

?sned  to  be  in  a  kind  of  under  authority  as  secretary  to  the 
remier,  had  prevented  him,  with  the  view  of  removing  a  relative 
one  does  not  like  to  own,  from  becoming  the  royal  executioner 
of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom — for  Orugix,  it  must  be  told, 
is  only  a  provincial  operator.  This  stoppage  in  his  career  .to 
bad  eminence  was  never  forgiven ;  and  the  recollection  of  it  gfive 
a  peculiar  sweetness  to  the  seeret  execution  of  Musdoemon,  his 
brother,  far  beyond  the  ordinary  entertainment  afforded  him  by 
the  scaffold.  We  fear  that  we  bpt  very  imperfectly  transfer  our 
impressions  of  this  strange  character,  and  we  will  therefore  quote, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  a  scene  in  which  he  performs  a 
I>rincipal  part,  and  in  which  all  the  personages  we  nave  men- 
tioned happen  to  meet. 

At  the  Spladgest,  the  son  of  Han  d'Islandei  who  has  been 
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drawMd«  18  exposed  under  tbe  guardianship  of  Spiagudry ;  Han 
^^Islande  pays  the  keeper  a  visit  in  order  to  bear  ofF  the  skull  for 
a  drinking-horn.  Spiagudry  in  vain  resists  his  formidable  visitor; 
they  are,  however,  mterrupted  in  the  act  of  severing  the  head 
froia  the  body,  but  not  before  the  corpse  has  been  mutilated.  The 
tnansling  of  a  corpse  under  these  circumstances  is  considered  a 
sacrilege  by  tbe  law  of  Norway,  and  punished  with  death.  Thq 
guardian  of  the  Spladgest  is  compelled  to  fly ;  he  is  accompanied 
in  his  flight  by  the  person  who  had  interrupted  the  operation^ 
Ordener,  the  son  of  the  viceroy,  incognito,  whose  object  it  is  to 
encounter  Han  d'Islande.  Spiagudry  consents  to  be  his  guide 
for  «  reward,  and  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  a  three- 
fold passion — escaping  his  doorn^  pocketing  cash,  and  botanising 
in  the  mountains.  A  storm  overtakes  the  travellers,  and  they  put 
into  a  lonely  habitation  on  the  road,  which,  most  unluckily  for 
Spiagudry,  turns  out  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  executioner  Orugix, 
the  very  man  from  whose  fatal  hands  he  had  fled.  The  disguise 
of  Spiagudry  is,  however,  so  complete  a  metamorphose,  that  he 
escapes  undetected,  by  Orugix  at  least.  The  place  is  called  the 
Cursed  Tower,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  remaining  part  of 
an  extensive  building,. at  the  awa  of.  the  history  in  ruins.  The 
wife  of  the.  executioner  admits  them  with  difficulty,  as  her  good 
van  is  not  at  home;  but  the  violence  of  the  storm  induces  them  to 
press  an  entrance,  in  spite  of  several  suspicious  circumstances, 
which  might  have  repelled  them  under  a  less  urgent  necessity, 
They  had|  in  fact,  been  left,  for  a  short  time,  by  the  womai^ 
who  admitted  them  in  an  outer  apartment,  where  they  detected, a 
complete  gibfaieti  pillory,  pincers,  and  a  whole,  stock  of  murderous 
apparatus,  such  as  axes,  knives,  clubs,  8cc. 

''  The  great  red  woman  re-appeared,  and  taking  up  tbe  iron  lamp, 
made  a  sign  to  the  travdlen  to  fottow  her.  They  ascended,  with  cau- 
tious step,  the  narrow  and  ruinous  staircase  pierced  in  the  massive  wall 
of  the  tower.  At  every  loop-hole  a  gust  of  wind  and  rain  menaced  the 
trembling  flame  of  the  lamp,  which  tbeir  hostess  protected  by  the  shade 
of. her  long  and  bony  bands.  After  stumbling  more  than  once  over  the 
loose  stones  of  the  staircase,  which  the  imagination' of  the  older  travel- 
ler took  for  human  bones  scattered  on  the  steps,  they  arrived  at  the  fint 
story  of  the  building;  it  was  a  large  round  room  like  that  on  the  ground 
ftoor.  In  the  middle,  according  to  the  old  gothic  plan,  a  great  lire  bamt 
on  the  hearth,  the  smoke  from  which  escaped  by;  an  opening  in  the  roof, 
not  withoat:  increasiag  very  sensiUy  tke  thiekBestf  or  the  .atmosphere : 
it  was  this  light*  wliich,  shining  through  the  jntersUces  of  the  baildiog, 
had  directed  the  route  of  the  travellers  to  the  Tower  for  a  considerabli^ 
distance.  A  spit  turned  round  before  it }  it  was  laden  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  meat  still  utitoached  by  the  fire.  A  large  table  was 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  hearth,  and  here  the  woman  invited 
the  strangers  to  sit  down. 
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.  *^  *  8tnu^«n/  tftid  sbe,  in  placfa^  the  lanip  before  them, '  supfierwiU 
soon  be  ready,  apd  my  busbuid  wiU  arrive  befere>kng,  for  fear  the  spirit 
vH  midnight  shoiild  whip  him  up  as  he  sweqw  past  the  Cuned  Tower.' 

*\  Then^  and  not  till  then,  was  Ordener  (for  the  reader  has  divined  that 
it  was  he  and  Benignus  Soiagudry)  in  a  situation  to  observe  the  extra- 
ordinary disguise  for  which  the  latter  had  exhausted  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination^  stimulated  by  the  apprehension  of  being  recognised  and 
taken.  The  poor  fugitive  guardian  of  the  Spladgest  had  excbafiged  his 
dress  of  rein-deer  leather  for  a  complete  suit  of  blacky  long  since  left  at 
She  Spladgest  by  a  edebrated  graBimarian  of  DivHrtiieimy  who^  had 
drowned  himself  in  despair  from  not  being  able  to  diasover  wiiy  Jupiter 
made  Joris  in  the  genitive.  His  sabots  of  hazel  had  faeeti  supcrseded'by 
the  jack-boots  of  a  postilion  who  bad  been  kilkd  by  his  «wd  hones;  » 
these  the  feet  of  the  guardian  were  so  entirely  at  liberty  that  it  was  m^ 
with  the  assistance  of  half  a  bottle  of  hay  that  he  was  able  to  walk  at 
an.  The  stupendous  perruqne  of  a  young  and  elegaat  Ficach  travdlar 
who  had  been  assassinated  by  bi^waymen  at  the  gatea  of  Dfontheiniy 
concealed  his  baldness^  and  floated  over  his  sharp  and  crooked  shoidden. 
0ne  of  his  eyes  was  covered  with  a  plastet,  and,  tfaaulks  to  s  pol  of 
noge  be  bad  found  in  the  pockets  of  an  dd  womas  who  bad  died  M 
\o$^  his  pale  and  hollow  cheeks  were  clothed  in  unwonted  viermilion  % 
a  cbcnD  in  wbich  the  vain  had  cansed  his  dria  to  partake.  Before  he 
seiited  himsdf,  he  carefully  placed  under  hikn  the  packet  which  he  car- 
ried on  his  back,  and  wrapped  himself  about  in  his  old  mantle;  .wMia 
tie  himself  engrossed  the  entire  attention  of  has  oompanion)  his  owirvras 
wholly  concentrated  on.  the  roast  meat  which  the  hottess  was  tendiag^ 
and  at  which  he  glanced  from  time  to  time  with  looks  of  anxiety  and 
horror.  Broken  sentences,  such  as  '  human  flesh  I  horremkt  tpulas  I 
Anthropophagi !  Supper  of  M<docb !  NecjuteroB  coram  popuh  Medea 
intddei.  Where  are  we  ?  Atreos  ....  Dmidess.  ImmsuL  '  The 
devil  has  struck  Lycaon.' 

'*  At  hut  he  cried  out— 

"  *  Just  heaven !     God  have  mercy ! — ^I  perceive  a  tail.' 

'^  Ordener,  who,  having  watched  and  listened  to  him  atten^ely,'biid. 
Marly  foUowed  the  train  of  his  ideas,  could  with  dilBcnlty  retain  frona 
laughing,  observed, '  there  is  nothing  so  certain  in  the  tiul  5  it  may^ha 
a  4)aarter  of  the  devil.' 

**  Spiagudry  heard  not  the  joke ;  his  attention  was  fixed  upon  th« 
lower  part  of  the  room.  He  started,  and  inrclining  to  Oitiener,  he 
whiapcred  in  his  ear-* 

"  *  Master,  look  there  at  the  further  end,  cm  that  heap  of  straw  in  th« 
shade*'  • 

'"WeUrsaidOidMicr. 

'^  '  Three  naked  aBdfBotionksa«bodies'*->4hiee  corpses  of  inlmts.^      < 

"  '  Somebody  knoeks^at  the  doos,'  cried  thered  womsiiy  bending  over 
the  fire.  .  .  • 

**  A  kaoektog,  louder  and  louder,  was  in  iaet  heard  in  theintecvafarof 
the  storm.  '  It  is  Nychel  at  last,*  said  the  Woman,  and  takreg  tho 
hunp,  descended  precipitately*" 
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It  was  not  Njchol»  bttt  two  other  travellers,  whom  the  storm 
had  'driven  in  for  shelter ;  the  one  was  a  minister,  and  the  odier 
iqpjpwently  a  hermit.  The  author  does  not  inform  us  at  the  time, 
hut  we  have  no  reason  for  concealing  that  the  latter  is  Han 
d'islande  in  disguise.  Neither  shall  we  occupy  any  farther 
space  in  relating  what  passes  before  the  arrival  of  Nychol 
himself,  with  whom  our  business  chiefly  lies.  Another  knocking 
is  heard,  and  Nychol  appears. 

'' '  NychoV  answered  bis  wife  to  something  that  had  passed  on  the 
stairs, '  1  could  not  help  . .  . .' 

*  '* '  And  what  matters  the  strangers  being  here,  provided  they  pay — 
nioney  is  jnst  as  good  got  by  harbonring  a  travdler  as  chddng  a  high- 
waynuuft.' 

"  The  person  who  spoke  stopped  at  the  threshold  of  the  apartment, 
wha«  the  four  strangers  could  contemplate  him  at  their  ease.  He  was 
a  man  of  colossal  proportions,  dressed,  like  his  wife,  in  scarlet  serge. 
His  enoiinous  head  looked  as  ijf  it  was  immediately  placed  upon  bis  gross 
shoolders,  wbidt  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  long  and  booy  neck  of 
his  gracioos  sponse.  His  brow  was  low,  his  nose  flat,  bis  eyebrows 
were  thick,  and  imdemeath  his  eyes  a  deep  line  of  purple,  in  the  centre 
of  which  the  eyes  themselves  glistened  like  fire  in  the  midst  of  bkiod* 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  was  occupied  by  a  tremendous  mouth,  the 

3 IS  of  which,  eternally  separated  by  a  hideous  grin,  looked  like'the  black 
ges  of  an  incurable  wound.  Two  tufts  of  grisly  whiskers  baagiai; 
from  his  cheeks  upon  his  neck,  gave  his  face,  viewed  in  front,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  perfect  square.  He  was  surmounted  with  a  laige  bat  of 
felt,  down  which  the'  ram  ran  in'  streams,  and  the  brim  of  which  hia 
hand  had  never  approached  in  sign  of  respect  for  the  strangers. 

*'  As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  Benignus  Spiagudry  uttered  a .  cry  of 
affiigbt,  and  the  Lutheran  minister  turned  away,  struck  with  horror  and 
surprise,  whilst  the  master  of  the  house,  who  recognised  bim,  addressed 
himself  to  bim : — 

**y  What  you  here!  Sir  Minister ;  in  truth  I  did  not  expect  the  fun  of 
seeing  you  again  to^ay,  with  your  lamentable  fsce  and  your  look  of 
dismay/ 

'<  The  priest  repressed  bis  first  movement  of  repugnance;  his  features, 
became  graVe  and  serene. 

"  ■*  But  I,  my  son,  welcome  the  chance  that  has  led  the  pastor  to  a 
strayed  sheep,  that  without  doubt  the  sheep  may  be  brougbt  oack  to  its 
fold.* 

"  *  Ah,  by  the  gallows  of  Haman,'  replied  the  other,  burstidg  into 
laughter, '  this  is  the  first  time  1  was  ever  compared  to  a  sheep :  believe 
me,  Esther,  if  yon  would  flatter  the  vulture,  don*t  call  bim  pigeon.* 

"  '  He  by  whose  power  the  vulture  becomes  a  dove,  my  son,  flatters 
not.    You  think  that  I  fear  you,  and  I  only  pity  you/ 

'^ '  You  must  have  then  ^ood  store  of  pity,  master;  for  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  exhausted  it  all  on  the  poor  devil,  to  whom  you  showed 
the  cross  to-day  to  keep  my  gibbet  out  of  sight.' 
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"  '  That  onfoiianaite  man  was  iew  fo  be  pitied  than  yoa  aiCj  for  Jbe- 
wept^  and  you  laughed.  Happy  is  be  wbo  acknowledges  at  the  moment 
of  expiation  that  tbe  band  of  man  is  less  powerful  than  the  word  of  God  !* 

*'  '  Well  said,*  cried  the  host«  with  an  ironical  laugh.  '  Happy  be  who 
weeps !  Besides,  our  man  of  this  morning  bad  committed  no  crime  be* 
yond  that  of  loving  bis  majesty  so  well  that  be  would  take  bis  likeness  tn^ 
metaL  Tbe  king  was  not  behindhand  in  gratitude,  for  be  made  him  a 
present  of  a  fine  knot  of  hempen  cord,  wbidi^  be  it  known  to  all  men,  he' 
was  this  day  invested  with  in  the  market-place  of  Skongen,  by  me. 
Grand  Chancellor  of  tbe  Order  of  tbe  Gallows,  assisted  by  the  gentle* 
man  here  present,  chaplain  of  tbe  same.' 

"  '  Wretch,  desist,  interrupted  the  priest.  *  How  he  who  cbastiset 
forgets  tbe  chastisement!    Listen  to  the  thunder/ 

"  '  Well,  what  is  thunder  ?--the  devils  laugh.* 

*'  '  Great  God !  be  is  just  come  from  death,  and  be  blasphemes  !' 

''  '  Peace,  old  fool,'  cried  tbe  host,  in  a  half-angry  voice  which  made 
all  ring ;  '  and  if  you  cannot  curse  tbe  angel  of  darkness,  who  twice 
brought  us  together  under  tbe  'same  roof  in  twelve  boors,  imitate  the 
sflence  of  this  hermit  here,  who  holds  bis  tongue. — I  tbank  you,  bro- 
ther hermit,  for  tbe  benediction  you  give  every  morning  as  I  see  you  on 
the  top  of  the  bill,  to  the  Cursed  Tower;  but  how  is  it  the  hermit  A  Lyn-» 
rass  always  looked  to  me  tall,  and  this  black  beard  looked  white?  Yon 
are  tbe  hermit  of  Lynrass,  are  you  not  ?  the  ojAj  hermit  in  all  tbe  pro- 
vfaicc-* 

^"  I  am  in  truth  tbe  only  one,*  said  tbe  hermit,  in  a  low  doll  voice. 

**  '  We  are  then,'  said  tbe  other, '  the  two  solitaries  of  the  country. — 
Hoia!  Becblie)  get  on  with  that  quarter  of  lamb,  for  I  am  hungry.  I 
have  been  detained  at  tbe  village  of  Burlock  by  that  accursed  IX>ctor 
ManryD,  wbo  woold  not  give  me  more  than  twelve  ascalins  for  tbe 
body,  when  they  give  forty  to  that  infernal  keeper  of  tbe  Spladgest  at 
Drcmtheim. — Hey!  what  is  the  matter  with  the  gentleman  in  tbe  wig ! 
are  you  going  to  tumble  backwards? — Apropos!  Becblie;  have  you 
finished  the  skeleton  of  tbe  prisoner  Orrivins,  Uie  famous  ma^cfan  ?  He 
is  wanted  at  tbe  Bergben  Museum.  Did  you  send  one  of  £ose  young 
cobs  to  LcBvig,  to  ask  him  for  what  be  owes  me? — four  double  crowns 
for  boiling  one  sorcerer  and  two  alcbymists,  and  for  taking  down  tbe 
chains  from  the  beams  in  bis  justice- room,  which  they  disngored;  be- 
sides twenty  ascalins  for  banging  that  Jew  my  lord  tbe  bishop  com- 
plained of,  and  also  a  crown  for  a  new  arm  to  tbe  city  gibbet.' 

**  '  The  money  is  still  with  tbe  syndic,'  said  the  woman  in  a  vinegar 
tone, '  because  the  boy  wbo  went  for  it  forgot  to  take  tbe  wooden  spoon 
to  receive  it  in,  and  none  of  tbe  judge's  servants  would  put  it  into  tbe 
lad's  own  hand.' 

''  The  man  knit  his  brow. 

'* '  Ob  that  their  necks  would  only  M  into  my  bands !  they  would, 
see  whether  I  wanted  a  wooden  spoon  to  toncb  them.  We  most,  how- 
ever, keep  terms  with  tbe  syndic  5  it  was  he  wbo  rejected  the  petition  of 
die  robber  Ivar,  who  complained  of  tbe  question  being  inflicted,  not 
by  an  official  tenturer,  but  by  me^  alleging  that  not  being  sentenced^  be 
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was  not  till  then  to  be  defiled.  By  tbe  way,  wife,  do  not  let  these 
children  play  with  my  pincers  and  Dippers— tbey  have  spoilt  all  my  in- 
struments? I  could  not  get  on  at  all  to-day. — Where  are  they,  the  little 
monsters  r  continued  the  host,  as  he  approached  the  heap  of  straw  where 
Spiagudry  imagined  he  had  seen  three  corpses ; — '  There  they  are,  fast 
asleep,  in  spite  of  the  news — the  carrion!* 

•'  *  It  h  N^cJtol  Orugixf*  whispered  Spiagudry  to  his  companion, 
'  the  hangman  of  Drontheim/  " 

We  cannot  afford  to  present  to  our  readers  tlie  edifying  con- 
versation which  passed  at  the  supper-table  of  these  worthies;  we 
will,  however,  continue  the  pleasant  remarks  of  Nychol  himself, 
who  growing  talkative  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  good  cheer 
and  good  company,  gives  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  his 
ambitious  prospects  in  life  have  been  unluckily  crossed. 

"  '  Yes,  gentlemen/  continued  Orugix,  without  regarding  what  this 
old  madman  says,  (Spiagudry  in  his  fear  had  been  paying  some  extra- 
vagant compliments  to  the  hangman,)  *  it  is  true  that  I  have  been  stopped 
in  my  career.  I  am  at  this  moment  but  a  petty  provincial  executioner. 
I  ought  to  have  cut  as  brilliant  a  figure  as  Stillson  Dickey,  the  famous 
executioner  of  Muscovy.  Would  you  believe  that  I  am  the  roan  who 
was  appointed,  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  to  execute  Schumacker  V 

**  '  Schumacker,  Count  of  Griffenfeld  !  *  exclaimed  Ordener. 

'*  *  Ah  !  you  are  astonished,  Signor  Silent.  It  is,  however,  true— - 
that  same  Schumacker  whom  an  odd  chance  puts  again  under  my  hands, 
in  case  it  should  please  the  king  to  raise  the  reprieve.  Let  us  finish  the* 
jug,  gentlemen,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it  has  happened,  after  com- 
mencing with  so  much  eclat,  that  I  finish  so  lamely.  In  1676  I  was  the 
deputy  of  Rhum  Stuald,  royal  executioner  of  Copenhagen.  When  the 
Count  of  Griffenfeld  was  condemned,  my  master  being  sick,  I  was, 
thanks  to  my  patrons,  chosen  to  replace  him  on  this  honourable  occasion. 
The  6th  of  June  (I  shall  never  forget  the  day)  I  began  at  five  iii  the 
morning,  with  the  assistance  of  the  master  of  the  uodeiworks  (the 
scafibld- builder),  to  erect  on  the  square  of  the  citadel  a  great  scaffold^ 
which  we  covered  with  black,  out  of  respect  to  the  raiik  of  the  con- 
demned. At  eight  o'clock  the  guard-noble  surrounded  the  scafibld,  and 
the  hulans  of  Slesvig  kept  in  order  tlie  crowd  that  flocked  to  the  place. 
Who  in  my  place  would  not  have  been  beside  themselves  ?  Upright, 
sabre  in  band,  I  waited  on  the  platform:  the  eyes  of  all  people  were  upon 
me.  At  that  moment  I  was  the  most  important  person  in  the  two  king- 
doms. My  fortune,  said  I,  is  made;  for  what  can  those  great  lords 
who  have  sworn  the  death  of  the  chancellor  do  without  me.  I  saw  be- 
forehand my  title  made  out  for  the  place  of  royal  executioner.  I  had 
my  deputies  5  my  privileges.  Listen !  Tlie  clock  of  the  fort  strikes  ten. 
The  condemned  leaves  the  prison,  crosses  the  plain,  mounts  tlie  scafibld, 
with  a  firm  step  and  a  tranquil  air.  I  wish  to  tie  up  his  hair:  he  re-^ 
pulses  me,  and  sets  himself  to  work  to  perform  this  last  service.  "  It  i& 
now  a  long  time  since  I  have  dressed  my  own  hair,'*  said  he,  smiling,  to 
the  Prior  of  St.  Andre.      I  offered  him  the  black  band  :  he  turned  his 
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eyes  away  frooi  it  with  disdain^  bat  without  treating  me  with  contempt. 
"  My  friend/'  said  he  to  me,  and  the  words  will  never  be  driven  from 
my  memory  ;  **  -my  friend^  perhaps  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  few  feet 
have  contained  the  two  extreme  officers  of  the  judicial  order ^^the  chan- 
cellor and  the  hangman."  '  He  refiised,  however,  the  black  cushion 
which  I  wished  him  to  kneel  upon,  embraced  the  priest,  and  kneeled 
down,  after  having  declared  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was  innocent.  I 
then  broke  with  a  blow  of  my  mace  the  escutcheon  of  his  arms,  crying, 
according  to-  custom— TAis  is  not  done  toithout  just  cause.  This  affront 
moved  the  count's  composure  5  he  grew  pale  5  but  soon  said,  '/  The  king 
gave  them,  and  the  king  can  take  them  away."  He  rested  his  head  on 
the  block,  his  face  turned  towards  the  east,  as  I — I  raise  my  sabre  with 
both  my  hands — listen  well !  at  this  moment  a  cry  reached  me  of 
**'  Pardon,  in  the  name  of  the  king  ;  pardon  for  Schumacker.**  I  turned 
rcyund;  it  was  an  aide-de-camp,  who  was  gallopping  toward  the  scaffold^ 
waving  a  parchment  in  his  hand.  The  count  raised  himself  with  **!!  air, 
not  of  joy,  but  of  satisfaction.  The  parchment  was  put  into  his  hands. 
'' Just  Heaven!*'  he  cried  j  ''perpetual  imprisonment:  this  pardon  is 
worse  than  death."  He  descended  as  much  cast  down  as  a  thief;  whereas 
he  mounted  calm  and  serene.  As  for  myself,  it  was  the  same  thing  to  me. 
I  did  not  apprehend  for  a  moment  that  the  •  salvation  of  this  man  would 
be  my  ruin.  After  having  taken  down  the  scaffold,  I  return  to  my  mas- 
ter's bouse,  still  full  of  hopes,  although  a  little  disappointed  at  having 
lost  the  golden  crown,  the  price  paid  for  the  fall  of  a  head.  That  was 
not  ajl.  llie  next  day  I  received  an  order  to  leave,  and  a  diploma  for  the 
place  of  provincial  executioner  at  Drontheiow  Hangman  of  a  province, 
and  that  the  last  province  in  Norway  !  Now  see,  gentlemen,  how  small 
causes  produce  great  effects.  The  enemies  of  the  count  had  an*anged 
everything,  in  order  to  throw  an  air  of  clemency  over  his  execution, 
that  the  pardon  should  arrive  a  moment  after  his  death— only  a  minute 
was  wanting.  They  laid  hold  of  my  slowness,  as  if  it  were  decent  to 
prerent  an  illustrious  person  from  amusing  himself  a  few  instants  before 
bis  last ;  as  if  a  xoyal  executioner,  who  beheads  a  lord  chancellor,  were 
to  perform  his  office  with  as  little  dignity  and  decorum  as  a  country 
baogmap  who  hangs  a  Jew.  There  was  roidice  too  in  the  affair.  I  had 
a  brother ;  indeed,  I  believe,  I  have  yet :  he  had  got  somehow  or  other^ 
changing  hb  name,  into  the  house  of  the  new  chancellor,  the  Count 
d'AbUfdd.  My  presence  at  Copenhagen  was  not  agreeable  to  this  fel-  ' 
low.  My  brother  despises  me,  because  one  day  or  other  it  may  happen 
to  me  to  hang  him.*  '* 

Xbe  eloquent  narrator  here  interrupted  himself  with  a  burst  of 
gaiety,  after  which  he  continued — 

'*  *  You  see,  dear  friends,  I  have  taken  my  part.  I'  faith,  let  ambition 
go  to  the  devil,  I  exercise  an  honest  calling  here ;  I  sell  my  bodies, 
and'  Bechlie  makes  skeletons,  which  are  purchased  by  the  Anatomicid 
Itfaseum  at  Berghen.  I  laugh  at  everything,  even  at  this  poor  woman 
liere.  She  was  a  gypsy,  and  solitude  has  made  her  mad.  My  three 
fiein^  are  growing  up  in  fear  of  the  devil  and  the  gallows  :  my  name  is 
she  terror  of  all  the  little  children  of  Drontheim  :  the  syndics  find  me 
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in  costs  and  in  scarlet  clothes :  the  Cursed  Tower  serves  for  shelter  as 
well  as  the  hlshop's  palace :  the  old  priests  driven  here  hy  the  storms 
preach  to  me,  your  philosophers  scoff  at  me:  in  short,  I  am  as  happy  as 
anybody  $  I  drink,  I  eat>  1  hang,  I  sleep.* 

*'  'He  kills  aiid  he  sleeps/  murmnred  the  minister—'  theunhapi^ 
wretch  !•  •• 

>  "Ibug- Jargal  is  an  episode  from  the  history  of  the  Insurrection 
of  the  negro  slaves  of  Haiti*  It  is  remarkable^  like  Han 
d'lsl^nde,  for  the  vigour  with  which  its  scenes  are  supported,  and 
the  boldness  with  which  its  characters  are  drawn ;  while  the  franoke- 
worik  of  description  is  even  more  accurately  and  vividly  set  before 
.  the  mental  eye  than  in  the  Norwegian  romance.^-  Works  of  fic- 
tion, in  which  negro  slaves  have  been  principal  figures,  have  been 
not  unfrequent  in  England;  so  that  Bug-Jargal  would  not  be  the 
novelty  in  our  own  country  that  it  appeared  to  the  French:  nei- 
ther are  the  forms  in  which  the  black  character  show  themselves 
in  M,  Hugo's  conceptions  extremely  unlike  the  forms  in  which 
our  own  writers  have  represented  them.  We  have  read  before  of 
a  noble  self-denial  in  a  virtuous  negro — of  deep  passion,  heroic 
courage,  and  a  readiness  to  make  the  most  painful  sacrifices: 
these  are  in  fact,  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  and  heroes  have  been 
painted  black  before  j3ug-JargaL  The  grotesque  cnidty,  the 
undignified  tyranny,  the  ridiculous  aping  of  European  vice' and 
folly  in  Biassou,  another  of  the  principal  rebel  leaders,  are  drawn 
in  the  most  striking  colours :  neither,  perhaps,  does  this  com- 
plexion of  atrocity  meet  us  with  the  air  of  novelty,  because,  being 
drawn  from  nature,  a  copy  has  been  attempted  before.  The  cha- 
racter of  Habibrab,  the  buffoon,  is  one  of  those  horrible  monsters, 
both  in  form  and  mind,  that  Hugo  loves  to  paint:  he  is  a  com- 
pound of  all  that  is  mean,  absurd,  and  horrible:  he  is  an  Obi 
black,  a  soothsayer,  a  mock  Catholic  priest  who  mumbles  and 
parodies  the  sacred  mummeries  of  that  churcfai  a  dwarf,  a  buffoon, 
a  murderer:  he  is  animated  by  one  passion,  the  passion  of  re- 
venge, and  utterly  dead  to  every  other  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain. 
These  three  persons  are  those  upon  whom  the  events  of  the  story 
turn,  though  there  are  numerous  other  characters  introduced,  to 
play  a  considerable  part  in  the  conduct  of  its  incidents.  The 
groundwork  of  most  historical  novels  is  a  kind  of  interlacing  of 
love  and  rebellion.  Rebellion,  or  at  least  some  great  national 
commotion,  troubles  the  waters  of  the  state,  on  which  the  author 
places  a  little  private  bark  of  true  love,  which  serves  to  show  how 
the  storm  rages,  and  which,  after  being  well  buffeted  about  by  tbe 
wind  and  waves,  b  sure  to  make  a  safe  harbour  at  last*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  serious  interest  of  Bug-Jargal,  the  audior  has  con- 
trived to  turn  a  tolerable  vein  of  ridicule  upon  the  democratic 
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mania  of  the  times  to  wbidi  the  rebellion  of  the  blacks  is  to  be 
attributed.  He  does  not  spare  the  philanthropic  whites^  who 
preached  the  mid  doctrines  of  equality  tifl  they  began  to  take 
effect,  and  who  then  showed  the  extraordinary  want  of  analogy 
pbservable  between  the  words  of  the  mouth  and  the  rules  of 
man's  conduct.  If  we  were  able  to  extract  from  Bug-Jargal  the 
scene  of  the  examination  of  the  three  white  prisoners  m  the  camp 
of  Biassott,  which  terminates  by  one  of  them  consenting  to  ac- 
cept life  on  condition  of  putting  a  fellow-prisoner  to  death  in  the 
presence  of  Biassou,  we  should  leave  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers  of  Victor  Hugo's  power  of  making  a  deep  impression 
on  the  imagination.  We  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  quote  the  de- 
scription of  the  dreadful  struggle  that  takes  place;  previously  to 
^hich' we  must,  however,  introduce  the  reader  to  the  tent  of 
Biassou,  that  he  may  understand  the  nature  of  the  locale. 

"We  arrived  at  last  at  the  entry  of  the  cavern,  which  was  formed  by 
nature  at  the  foot  of  one  of  those  immense  elevatious  of  rock,  with 
which  the  whole  savannah  was  surrounded,  as  by  a  wall.  A  large  cur- 
tain of  cashmire  stuff  was  hung  before  its  mouth,  and  prevented  the  eye 
from  penetrating  into  its  recesses.  It  was  surrounded  by  several  double 
ranks  of.  soldiers,  eqiupped  after  the  m^ner  of  those  who  had  me  in 
custody.  After  the  exchange  of  the  pass-wordj^  the  chief  .of  the  posts 
raised  the  curtain,  and  we  entered. 

**  A  brass  lamp  with  five  branches,  suspended  by  chains  from  the  roof, 
threw  a  dubious  light  over  the  humid  wuls  of  the  subterraueous  cavern. 
1  perceived  a  man  of  colour,  between  two  lines  of  mulatto  soldiers,  sit- 
ting upon  an  enormous  log  of  mahogany  half  covered  by  a  carpet  made 
of  parrots*  feathers.  He  evidently  belonged  to  the  class  of  sacatras, 
separated  from  the  negroes  by  only  a  single  remove  5  and  the  difference 
is  frequently  undiscemible.  His  costume  was  absurd.  A  magnificent 
belt  o€  plaited  silk,  from  which  hung  the  cross  of  St.  Louis,  seemed  to 
keep  up  as  high  as  his  middle  a  pair  of  blue  drawers  of  coarse  cloth  :  a 
waist  of  white  dimity,  which  was  too  short  to  meet  jtbe  girdle  completed 
Ikis  dress.  A  pair  of  grey  boots,  a  round  hat  surmounted  by  the  red 
cockade,  and  epaulettes,  one  of  which  was  of  gold,  with  the  two  stars  in 
silver,  borne  by  adjutants-general,  the  other  of  yeltow  worsted.  Two 
stars  of  copper,  which  had  been  the  rowels  of  a  pair  of  spurs,  had  been 
fixed  upon  the  latter  one,  doubtless  in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of  figur- 
ing by  the  side  of  its  brilliant  companion.  These  two  epaulettes  not 
being  confined  to  their  proper  position  by  cross  loops,  hung  down  on 
each  side  of  the  chief's  chest.  A  sabre  and  pistols,  richly  inlaid,  were 
placed  by  his  side  on  the  carpet  seat  of  feathers. 

*'  Behind  his  seat  were  two  children  clothed  in  the  trowsers  of  slaves, 
who  stood  up  motionless  and  silent,  each  bearing  a  large  fan  of  peacocks* 
feathers.    These  two  infant  slaves  were  whites. 

"  Two  squares  of  crimson  velvet,  which  looked  as  if  they  bad  be- 
JoDged  to  the  pulpit  of  a  chapel,  marked  two  places  on  the  right  and  left 
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of  the  block  of  mafaogaoy.  One  of  them,  tbat  oo  tbe  right,  was  bccu- 
siejd  by  the  Obi,  who  .bad  snatched  odc  from  the  fury  of  the  griotes, 
lie  was  sitting  down,  his  legs  crossed,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand, 
motionless  as  an  idol  in  a  Chinese  pagoda, — except  that  across  the  holes 
in  his  masque  I  saw  a  pair  of  flaming  eyes  constantly  £xeA  upon  me. 

"  On  eacli  side  of  the  chief  were  bundles  of  colours  of  banners,  and 
standards  of  every  kind  ^  among  others  the  white  flag  and  its  fleurs-de-lis, 
tbe  tri-coloured  flag,  and  the  Spanish  colours.  The  rest  were  fanciful 
designs.  There  was  the  great  black  flag.  At  the  bottom  of  the  apart- 
ment; above  the  head  of  the  chief,  another  object  attracted  my  attention. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  the  mulatto  Og^,  who  had  been  broken  on  the 
wheel  at  the  Cape,  with  his  Lieutenant  Jean  Baptiste  Chavaone,  and 
twenty  other  blacks  or.  people  of  colour.  In  this  portrait  Ogd,  son  of  a 
butcher  at  the  Cape,  was  represented,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
cause  himself  to  be  represented,  in  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant  colonel^ 
with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  order  of  merit  of  the 
Lion,  which  he  had  bought  in  Europe  of  the  Prince  de  Limbourg. 

"  The  sacatra  chief,  before  whom  I  was  introduced,  was  a  person 
of  middle  stature.  His  mean  countenance  presented  a  strange  mixture 
of  cunning  and  cruelty.  He  caused  me  to  be  brought  near  to  him, 
and  considered  me  some  moments  with  attention  :  at  last  he  began,  to 
rattle  and  chuckle  in  his  throat  like  a  hyaena : — *  I  am  Biassou,'  said 
he. 

"  I  was  prepared  to  hear  this  name,  but  I  could  not  listen  to  it  from 
such  a  mouth,  in  the  middle  of  a  ferocious  laugh,  without  an  inward 
trembling.  My  countenance,  however,  remained  calm  and  proud — I 
answered  nothing. 

"  '  Well,*  said  he,  in  tolerably  bad  French,  *  have  you  just  been  im- 
paled, that  you  cannot  bend  the  back  in  the  presence  of  John  Biassou, 
Generalissimo  of  tbe  Conquered  Countries,  and  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Armies  of  his  Catholic  Majesty?*  (It  was  the  policy  of  the  rebels  to 
pretend  at  one  time  that  they  were  acting  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
France,  at  another,  of  the  King  of  Spain.) 

"  I  folded  my  arms  upon  my  breast,  and  looked  at  him  fixedly. 
He  began  again  to  chuckle— this  kind  of  rattle  was  a  habit. 

*'  *  Ob,  oh  !*  said  he, '  you  appear  to  be  a  man  of  courage.  Are  you 
a  Creole  V 

*' '  No ;  I  am  a  Frenchman.* 

**  My  assurance  made  him  knit  his  brow. — He  began  to  chuckle 
again. 

'* '  So  much  the  better.  I  see  by  your  uniform  that  you  are  an  ofli- 
cer.     What  age  are  you  V 

"  '  Twenty.* 

"  '  When  did  you  become  soV 

"  At  this  question,  which  awakened  a  crowd  of  painful  recollections » 
I  remained  for  an  instant  absorbed  in  thought.  I  answered  him — '  The 
day  when  thy  companion  Leogri  was  hung.* 

"  His  countenance  grew  wrathful— his  chuckle  was  prolonged— he 
howiever  contained  himself. 
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*' '  I^  is  t^enty^ibr^a  ^^ys^skuce  Jjcwgri  was  banged/  said  be;  '  tell 
bim  to-nigbt,  from  me^  Freucbman,  tbat  you  lived  four-and-tweuty  days 
after  bim*-  I  wisb  to  leave  yuu  tbis  one  day  iu  tbe  world,  tbat  you  may 
be  able  to  inform  bim  of  tbe  situation  io  wbicb  bis  emancipated  brethren 
are^  and  of  wbat  you  bave  seen  at  tbe  bead-quarters  of  Jobn  Biassou^ 
Adjutant-General,  and  bow  far  tbe  autbority  of  tbis  general issiuio  &k^ 
tends  over  tbe  people  of  tbe  King/  " 

The  person  who  recounts  thisnarmtive  is  Captain  D'Auverhey, 
the  hero  of  the  story;  he  remains  in  the  cavern,  a  wiUiess  of  the 
nnUifarious  proceedings  of  the  day.  Annong  odiers  is  the  in- 
fernal struggle  between  two  of  the  prisoners,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  One  is  a  celebrated  negrophile,  who  had  been, 
previous  to  the  breaking-out  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  the  noisiest 
friends  of  the  blacks;  he  was,  however  the  first  to  propose  harsh 
measures — massacred  his  own  slaves,  and  proposed,  as  the  best 
means  of  defence,  tbat  Uie  walls  and  gates  of  the  town  sliould  be 
garnished  with  black  beads.  He  accidentally  falls  into  the  power 
of  the  rebels,  and  attempts  to  avert  his  fate  by  every  species  of 
meanness.  A  fellow  in  distress  is  a  colonist  with  a  tinge  of 
black  blood  in  his  veins — a  circumstance  which  hitherto  lie  had 
proudly  denied,  but  which  he  now  strenuously  urges  as  a  ground 
of  reprieve ;  his  negro  origin  he  would  prove  even  by  his  very 
nails,  which  he  holds  out  for  examination ; — yet  he  bad  actually 
fought  duels,  in  better  times,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  tlie  cliurge; 
and  it  happens  singularly  enough  that  D'Auvcruey,  who  was  now 
standing  in  a  similar  situation  to  himself,  had  been  on  one  uf 
the  occasions  his  antagonist.  Biassou  repulsed  tbe  band  the  colo- 
nist was  now  so  willing  to  show,  and  said — 

^'  '  I  bave  not  tbe  skill  of  my  chaplain  here,  who  can  tell  wbat  you 
are  by  lookiug  into  your  band.  But  listen — my  soldiers  accuse  tbee, 
some  of  being  a  white,  others  of  being  a  false  brother ;  if  this  be  true, 
you  must  die.  You  maintain  that  you  belong  to  our  caste,  and  that 
you  have  never  denied  it.  There  remains  for  thee  but  one  means  of 
proving  wbat  you  say,  and  of  saving  yourself.' 

*'  *  What } — wbat  is  it,  general  V  cried  the  colonist  with  eagerness ; 
*  I  am  ready/ 

**  '  This  is  it/  said  fitassou,  coldly :  '  take  tbis  stiletto,  and  poignard 
these  two  white  prisoners/  Saying  tbis,  be  looked  towards  us,  and 
pointed  us  out  with  bis  band.  The  colonist  started  back  with  horror 
from  the  stiletto  that' Biassou  presented  to  him  with  an  infernal  sncer« 

**  *  Ob,  bo  !'  said  the  chief,  *  you  hesitate.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
way  left  for  you  to  prove  to  me,  as  well  as  to  ray  army,  tbat  you  are  not 
a  white,  and  belong  to  us.     Come,  decide ! — do  not  waste  my  time/ 

**  Tbe  eyes  of  tbe  prisoner  grew  wild  5  be  made  a  step  towards  the 
poignard,  and  then  let  bis  arms  drop  and  turned  his  bead  away  fi'om  it« 
A  violent  agitation  seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  whole  frame. 

,,  *  Come,  then  !^  cried  out  Biassou  in  a  tone  of  angry  impatience ; 
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*  I  am  in  faastej  choose,  eidier  to  pat  diem  to  death,  or  to  die  with 
them/ 

'*  The  colonist  remained  motionless,  as  if  he  had  been  petrified. 

*' '  Very  well/  said  Biassou,  tarning  to  the  negroes, '  if  he  will  not 
be  the  execntioner,  he  most  be  extatt^.  I  see  he  is  a  white— take  him, 
yon  there. 

"  The  blacks  advanced  to  seize  the  colonist.  This  moment  decided  his 
choice  between  giving  and  receiving  death.  The  extreme  of  cowardice 
has  its  courage.  He  mshed  towards  the  poigoard,  and  then,  as  if  he 
would  not  give  himself  a  moment  for  reflection,  the  wretch  threw  him- 
self like  a  tiger  on  citizen  C***,  who  was  lying  by  my  side. 

**  Then  commenced  the  horrible  struggle.  The  negrophile,  who  had 
been  thrown  by  the  result  of  his  examination  by  Biassou  into  a  state  of 
sullen  and  stupid  despair,  had  looked  upon  the  scene  between  the  chief 
and  the  planter  with  a  stare  of  apathy,  and  was  so  absorbed  by  the  ter- 
ror of  his  own  approaching  punishment,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  com- 
Cthend  what  had  been  taking  place ;  but  when  he  found  the  colonist 
ping  upon  him,  and  saw  the  steel  shining  over  his  head,  he  was  in  an 
instant  awakened  to  the  real  state  of  circumstances.  He  rose  upright, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  arm  of  his  murderer,  crying  out,  with  a  piteous 
accent — '  Pardon !  pardon !  What  do  you  mean  ?  What  have  I  done 
to  you  V 

"  *  You  must  die,  sir,'  said  the  planter,  attempting  to  disengage  his 
arm,  and  fixing  his  bewildered  eyes  upon  him.  *  Let  me  alone,  I  wish 
not  to  give  you  pain/ 

"  '  Die  by  your  hand !'  said  the  economist  3  '  why  is  that  ?  Spare 
me!  spare  me !  You  have  a  grudge  against  me,  because  I  used  to  say 
you  were  a  mixed-blood.  'But  let  me  live — I  promise  you  that  I  wiU 
always  recognise  you  for  a  white.  Yes!  yes! — ^yon  are  a  white !  I 
will  declare  it  everywhere— but  pardon  !* 

"  The  negrophile  had  chosen  a  very  unlucky  ground  of  defence. 

"  '  Hold  thy  tongue!  silence!*  cried  the  mixed-blood  in  a  fiiry  of 
alarm  lest  the  negroes  should  hear  this  declaration.  But  the  odier, 
without  listening  to  him,  continued  howling  out  that  he  knew  he  was  a 
white,  and  of  an  excellent  feunily.  The  mixed«blood  made  a  last  effort 
to  silence  him,  and  strike  off  the  hands  that  held  him — he  pushed  the 
dagger  among  the  clothes  of  citizen  C***.  The  unhappy  man  pereeived 
the  point  of  the  poignard,  and  bit  the  arm  that  was  forcing  it, with  ragOk 
'  Monster !  wreteh !'  he  cried,  *  would  yon  assassinate  me  !*  He  east 
a  look  towards  Biassou.  '  Assist  me,*  h&  cried, '  avenger  of  humanity/ 
But  the  murderer  pressed  powerfully  on  the  dagger — a  stream  of  blood 
sprung  upon  his  hand  and  into  his  face.  The  kne^  of  the  unhappy 
negrophile  suddenly  bent  under  him,  his  arms  dropped,  his  eyes  glazed, 
he  uttered  a  low  groan — and  fell  dead. 

**  This  scene,  in  which  I  was  expecting  soon  to  play  my  part,  had 
completely  transfixed  me.  The  '  avenger  of  humanity'  had  contem- 
plated the  struggle  of  his  two  victims  with  perfect  composure.  When 
It  was  ended,  he  turned  towands  bis  frightened  pages^  and  said,  '  Bring 
me  some  mone  tobacco'— and  Quietly  recomm^ncttl  his  chewing*    The 
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Obi  and  JUgand  nefief  movied  a  imiscle;  Imt  tht  negroes  tfaeaeelfes 
looked  bewildered  at  the  horrible  spectacle. 

**  Theie  remained^  bowerer^  one  more  white  to  poignafd^^it  was  my- 
lelf — ^my  torn  was  come.  I  cast  a  look  on  the  assassin  who  was  to  be 
my  eacecationer.  He  excited  my  compassion  i  his  lips  were  vorple — his 
teeth  chattered  j  a  conyulsive  movement  bad  seized  his  whole  frame, 
which  made  him  stagger ;  his  hand  went  and  came  to  his  head  inces- 
santly and  mechanic^y,  to  wipe  away  the  traces  of  blood  from  his* 
face,  as  he  stared  with  a  look  of  stupidity  on  the  smoking  carcass  ex- 
tended at  his  feet.     His  hazard  eyes  were  never  raised  from  his  victim. 

"  I  waited  the  moment  when  he  wooid  finish  with  me.  I  was  in  a 
singular  position  towards  the  man ;  he  had  already  missed  killing  me, 
to  prove  that  he  was  white— and  now  he  was  gomg  to  put  me  to  death 
to  prove  that  he  was  a  mulatto. 

'' '  Come/  said  Biassoo, '  this  is  very  well ;  I  am  pleased  with  thee, 
firiend.'  He  cast  a  look  at  me,  and  said,  '  I  let  yon  <ji from  theother; 
go,  we  pronounce  yon  a  true  brother,  and  hereby  appoint  thee  the  exe- 
cutioner of  our  army.''* 

"  The  Last  Day  of  a  Prisoner  condemned  to  Deadi,"  is  the 
latest  of  M,  Hugo's  publications.  It  is  the  supposed  record  of 
the  thoughts  that  agitate  the  breast  of  a  person  in  this  awful 
position,  together  with  a  description  of  the  few  but  important 
incidents  which  occur  to  the  inmate  of  a  solitary  dungeon.  It  is 
an  affecting  picture,  and  too  beautifully  drawn  to  resemble  closely 
the  coarseness  of  nature.  It  is  the  last  day  of  a  malefactor — but 
that  malefactor  is  Victor  Hugo,  a  man,  assuredly,  who  would  not 
comooit  murder,  and  whom  no  just  tribunal  would  condemn;—-* 
it  is  the  last  day  of  a  man  of  a  fine  imagination,  of  a  tender  and 
amiable  disposition — in  short,  of  a  gentleman  and  a  poet.  Seve- 
ral French  critics  have  denounced  the  perusal  of  the  '*  Dernier 
Jour/'  as  productive  of  the  most  melancholy  gloom  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader ;  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  author  of  a 
malignant  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  society.  We  have  seea 
that  Hugo  loves  to  transgress  a  little  beyond  the  limits  prescribed, 
by  persons  of  taste  to  the  decently  horrible,  but  we  must  say  that 
it  is  not  in  his  last  work  that  we  should  look  for  his  offences  of 
this  nature.  The  pleasure  arising  from  contemplating  the  work- 
manship of  the  weapon  diverts  the  mind  from  considering  its 
deadly  purposes.  The  play  of  the  writer's  fancy  divides  the 
attention  of  the  reader  of  the  ''  Dernier  Jour,"  and  relieves  the 
painfulness  of  sympathy.  To  listen  to  the  censures  of  some  of 
the  French  critics^  it  might  be  supposed  that  it  was  the  saaie 
thing  to  read  the  '*  Condemned"  and  to  witness  ap  execution — : 
we  can  only  appeal  to  experience.  For  our  parts,,  whether  we 
are  not  made  of  such  sensitive  stuff  as  our  Parisian  contempo- 
raries, or  possess  more  of  the  kindred  gloomy  spirit  of  the  norths 
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we:mti8t  declare  tlnit  we  read  the  book  wkh  aatisbctibii,  mkh  bs- 
much  interest  as  a  work  of  art  can  excite,  but  widi  none  df  the. 
soui^ickening  sensations  which  either  a  pendent  halter  or  a  fall- 
ing axe  would  not  fail  to  produce.  It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a 
man  to  set  himself  to  paint  a  dungeon  en  beau — and  jet  this  is 
the  task  of  M.  Hugo; 'he  has  reduced  the  awful  interval  between 
judgmerit.  aud  doom  to  a  kind  of  metaphysical  experiment.  The 
author  rather  says  to  himself,  what  is  such  a  person  likely  to 
think  of  under  the  circumstances  ?  than  sets  himself  energetically 
to  conceive  and  to  pourtray  all  the  horrors  or  all  the  apathy  of 
the  dungeon.  In  short,  the  "  Dernier  Jour"  is  the  waking  dream 
of  a.  poet,  who  chooses  to  fancy  himself  condemned  to  death. 
The  poet,  being  a  man  of  genius,  cannot  fail  sometimes  to  strike 
a  chord  of  truth,  which  makes  the  whole  frame  to  vibrate;  he 
however,  naturally  enough/more  frequently  succeeds  in  sketching 
pleasing  compositions  on  the  subject,  which  as  nearly  resemble 
reality  as  the  exquisite  line  engraving  of  a  fashionable  plate  re- 
sembles the  strength  and  boldness  of  nature.  Of  such  elegant 
imitations  of  truth  are  the  beautiful  trial  scene,  on  a  line  morning 
in  August;  the  examination  of  the  writings  on  the  wall,  by  lamp- 
light; and  the  prisoner's  interview  with  his  child.  Of  a  touch  of 
the  more  essential  kind  is  the  description  of  the  ride  in  the  car 
from  the  Bic&tre,  with  the  ordinary  and  the  gens  d'armes ;  and, 
above  all,  the  ceremony  of  cutting  off  the  hair  by  the  executioner, 
when  an  accidental  contact  of  the  cold  steel  with  his  neck  makes 
the  poor  wretch  almost  leap  from  his  chair.  The  dissatisfaction 
the  prisoner  expresses  with  the  consolations  of  the  ordinary,  are 
somewhat  highly  wrought,  though,  on  the  whole,  true;  and  his 
ardent  ejaculation  for  a  less  hackneyed  comfort  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  things  we  ever  read. 

"  No ;  low  as  I  may  be  fallen,  I  am  no  uobeliever.  God  is  my  wit- 
ness that  I  believe  in  Htm.  But  what  is  it  that  the  old  ordinary  has 
said  to  me  ?  I  felt  nothing,  I  was  not  affected,  I  never  wept ;  nothing 
laid  hold  of  my  soul;  nothing  came  from  his  heart  to  mine — nothing 
which  was  his  and  then  mine.  On  the  contrary,  all  was  vague,  mono- 
tonous, applicable  to  all  and  everybody ;  emphatic  where  be  ought  to 
have  been  impressive,  flat  where  he  should  have  been  simple ;  a  sort  of 
sentimental  sermon  or  theological  elegy.  Here  and  there  a  Latin  quo- 
tation ;  St.  Augustin,  St.  Gregory,  or.  what  not.  And  then  be  had  the 
air  of  repeating  a  lesson  for  the  twentieth  time — of  running  over  a 
theme  obliterated  from  his  memory  by  the  mere  force  of  familiarity. 
Not  a  glance  in  the  eye,  accent  in  the  voice,  or  gesture  in  the  hands. 
And  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  This  priest  is  the  official  clei^man 
of  the  gaol.  His  business  is  to  console  and  exhort,  and  he  lives  by  so 
doing.  The  prisoners,  the  patients,  are  the  wheels  on  which  his  elo- 
quence runs.     He  confesses  them,  and  supports  them^  because  it  is  his 
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pboe  to  do  10.  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  habituated  to  that  which 
would  make  another  shudder:  his  well- powdered  hair  never  stands 
erect :  the  galleys  and* the  scaffold  are  every-day  circumstances  for, him. 
He  is  blunted.  Perhaps  he. keeps  a  book — on  one  side  the  service  for 
those  who  are  to  be  transported^  and  on  the  other  for  those  who  are  to 
be  executed.  He  is  informed  in  the  evening  who  is  to  be  consoled  at 
such  an  hour ;  he  asks  whether  he  is  to  be  transported  or  to  suff<?r  death 
— and  he  reacls  the  pbge,  and  then  he  comes.  Thus  bdth  they  who  are 
going  to  Toulon,  and  they  who  go  to  the  Gr^ve»  are  but  a  common- 
^ace  for  him,  and  thus  he  is  but  a  commonplace  for  them.    • 

"  Oh !  let  them  go  seek  for  me  some  young  curate,  or  worthy  vicar, 
as  it  may  chance^  in  the  first  parish  they  arrive  at ;  let  them  take  him 
from  the  corner  of  his  hearth,  i*eading  bis  book,  and  little  expecting  that 
he  is  about  to  be  told  that  '  There  is  a  man  who  is  going  to  die,  and  it 
is  you  who  must  console  him— you  must  be  there  when  they  tie  his  hands 
behind,  there  when  they  cut  off  his  hair— you  must  go  with  him  in  the 
cart,  and  hide  the  executioner  from  him  with  the  cross — you  must  tra- 
Terse  with  him  the  horrid  and  bloodthirsty  crowd,  embrace  him  at  the 
foot  of  the  scafibld^  and  remain  till  his  head  is  here  and  his  body  there.* 
When  they  have  addressed  him  thus,  then  let  them  bring  him  to  me — 
palpitating,  shuddering  from  head  to  foot :  let  me  throw  myself  into 
his  arms,  on  his  knees — and  he  will  weep,  and  I  will  weep ;  and  he 
shall  be  eloquent  and  I  shall  be  consoled  ;  my  bursting  heart. will  sub- 
side into  his,  and  he  will  take  my  soul  and  I  will  take  his  God  ! 

"  But  this  good  old  man — what  is  he  to  me  ?  what  am  I  to  him  ? — 
an  individual  of  an  unhappy  class,  a  shadow  such  as  he  has  seen  many, 
a  unit  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  executions.** 

We  have  thus  run  over  the  whole  of  the  published  works  of 
our  versatile  author^  with  the  exception  of  his  long  tragedy  of 
Cromwell — and  the  extent  of  this  article  forbids  us  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  it  at  present.*  M.  Hugo  will  not  fail  to  give 
lis  frequent  opportunities  of  resuming  the  discussion  of  his  merits. 
either  in  this  or  any  other  department.  If  he  should  want  en- 
couragement, we  invite  him  to  cast  an  eye  over  our  partial  view 
of  his  labours;  he  will  see  the  honest  reflection  of  the  feelings  a 
perusal  has  excited  in  us.  We  could  have  entertained  him',  like 
our  contemporaries  on  die  other  side  of  the  Channel,  with  a 
pleading  in  the  frivolous  suit  of  Classic  versus  Romantic;  we 
have  thought  it  preferable,  and  we  believe  he  will  agree  with  us, 
to  give  a  leaf  or  two  (we  trust  it  may  not  prove  a  sheet  or  two) 
out  of  our  own  Diary  of  a  Constant  Reader. 

*  It  hu  been  already  noticed  in  our  Second  Volume,  page  716. 
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aus  bisher  unbemiizien  Handschrijlen  nmd  Archivem,  durch 
Joseph  von  Hammer.  (History  of  die  Ottoman  Empire, 
chiefly  from  original  Manuscripts  and  Archives.  By  Joseph 
von  Hammer.)   Vol.  I.  II.  III.    Pest«  18^7, 18£8.    I^u^  Svo. 

Nbablt  five  centuries  have  now  elapsed  since  the  Toib  obtained 
a  footins  in  Europe,  and  since  that  time  their  insolence  and  war- 
like spirit  have  given  abundant  occupation  to  their  neighbours. 
Yet  we  are  still  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  and  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of  their  history,  literatmei 
and  manners.  The  early  accounts  of  this  singular  j>eople  desciibe 
them  in  terms  of  execration  or  panegyric,  according  as  religioiis 
bigotry  or  martial  enthusiasm  predominated  in  the  mind  of  the 
wnter^  and  effusions  of  this  kind  have  subsequently  been  made  to 
supply  the  materiak  of  history.  Few  nations  indeed  have  been  the 
theme  of  so  many  writers,  and  few  after  all  have  been  ao  inade- 
quately treated;  very  few  of  the  Europeans  who  have  written  the 
history  of  the  Turks  ever  approached  the  original  sources  of  in- 
formatiou,  or  had  even  any  acquaintance  with  me  native  historians. 
This  last  circumstance  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  defidendes  to 
which'  we  allude.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  subject  so  popular 
should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  many  superficial  writers>  but 
even  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  task  with  industry  and  talent 
wanted  the  rare  qualifications  and  still  rarer  opportunities  which 
were  indispensable  to  its  due  execution.  The  Turks  themselves 
are  but  little  communicative;  the  works  of  their  hbtorians  are 
hard  to  be  procured,  and  contain  veiy  partial  information;  and 
finally,  their  history  requires  to  be  written  by  one  who  unites  to 
tlie  ordinary  qualifications  of  a  historian,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Oriental  languages. 

M.  von  Hammer  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to  the  study 
of  the  eastern  tonsues.  His  proficiency  soon  attracted  the  nodoe 
of  the  celebrated  Jenisch,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  arduous  task  of 
editing  Meninski's  Lexicon.  He  afterwards  resided  a  few  years 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  train  of  the  Austrian  embassy,  visited 
the  Levant  aud  Egypt,  where  he  served  for  some  time  as  inter- 
preter to  the  British  army,  and  again  repaired  to  Constantinople 
on  a  special  mission.  The  literary  reputation  of  M.  von  Hammer 
has  been*  since  established  by  a  variety  of  works  alike  <ttstiuguished 
by  taste  and  erudition.  To  Orientalists  he  is  known  bythe  Jf  sues 
de  r  Orient,  of  which  he  was  the  editor,  and  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  written  by  himself.  His  history  of  the  Assassins  is  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  East.   Essays 
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on  the  Lheratore  of  Persia,  and  on  the  Constitution  of  die  Ottor 
Vfofk  enquire,  with  many  curious  papers  in  the  Wiener  Jahrbwher, 
have  proceeded  fron^  the  same  fertile  pen*.  All  these  labours, 
however^  were  only  preparatory  to  the  composition  of  the  work 
now  before  us.  To  wnte  die  history  of  the  Ottoman  empire  has 
been  the  ambition  of  M.  von  Hammer,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  his  literary  career. 

''  Thirty  years  have  elapsed,**  says  cmr  author, ''  siaoe  J.  von  Milller 
pressed  ibe  to  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  history,  pardcdady  to  dial 
of  the  East,  and  above  all  to  the  history  of  the  Ottomans,  and  to  render 
my  knowledge  of  languages  subservient  to  the  higher  object  of  historical 
teseardi.  I  promised  to  comply,  after  having  first  dqly  weighed  the 
importaace  of  the  subject,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  material,  the 
length  of  the  labour,  the  difficulty  of  the  preparatory  studies,  and  of  pro- 
curing die  necessary  supply  of  books  and  manuscripts." 

The  nature  of  the  difl^pnltieahere  alluded  to,  and  the  succesar 
ful  perseverance  vnth  which  they  vir«re  overcomer  nuy  be  learned 
from  his  ovni  words. 

'^  Of  two  hundred  Turkish,  Arabic  and  Persian  works  extant,  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Ottomans,  not  more  than  a  dosien  were  known  to 
the  gieat  English  orientalist.  Sir  W*  Jones,  and  in  the  publie  lUinries 
of  Constandnople  there  are  not,  at  the  utmost,  above  two  doien  histori- 
cal volumes  to  ne  found.  For  the  space  of  thirty  years,  I  have  spared 
neitber  trouble  nor  ezneose  to  search  out  and  purchase  every  origiu4 
authority;  and  where  this  has  not  been  possiUe,  at  least  to  have  the  use 
of  Uicm.  For  this  end  I  have  not  only  diligendy  examined  myself  every 
library  and  book-shop  while  on  two  occasions  I  resided  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  during  my  voyage  in  the  Levant,  but  I  have  since  unceasin^y 
songht  and  procured  historical  works  by  means  of  correspondents  in 
Ccmstantinople,  Bagdad,  Cairo^  and  Aleppo.  'To  the  ssme  end  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  oriental  collections  in  the  several  great  libraries 
of  Europe.  Without  possessing  any  income  besides  my  salary,  without 
the  aid  of  oriental  academies  or  Asiatic  societies,  without  the  support  of 
the  rich  itad  great,  I  have  been  able  to  collect^  by  the  perquisitions  and 
expenditnre  of  thirty  years,  a  body  of  authorities  on  Ottoman  history,  to 
wfaidi  no  libmry  in  Europe  or  in  Asia  can  offer  any  thing  equal  in  com- 
pleteness." 

The  possession  of  resources  so  abundant  and  ao  new  has  not 
induced  M.  voa  Hammer  to  neglect  the  weightjr  testimony  of 
the  Byzantine  histmans;  he  has  sifted  the  evidence  on  both 
ndes,  and  impartially  confrontsv  the  Turkish  writers  with  their 
Gr^an  contemporaries.  The  little  use  made  of  >the  native  fais- 
loriaiia  by  the  Europeans  who  have  hitherto  written  on  Turkish 
Usloiy  may  be  partially  excused  by  their  ignorance  of  the  Oriental 
fauiguages ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  why  the  writers  of  the 
lower  empire,  who,  if  not  always  accurate,  are  in  general  eloquent 
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and  inteiiesting,  have  been  so  carelessly  consulted.  Who  would 
believe  that  Cantemir  and  Petit  de  la  Croix,  who  have  hidierto 
been  esteemed  the  best  European  writers  on  Ottoman  history, 
should  have  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  Byzantine  historians^ 
that  the  former  was  ignorant  of  the  siege  of  Constahtinople  by 
Murad  the  Second,  and  the  latter  was  equally  unacquainted* 
with  the  conquest  of  Thessalonica  by  the  same  sultan,  although 
these  important '  events  are  noticed  by  Ducatf  and  Phranza, 
and  fdrm  the  subjects  of  particular  works  by  Joannes  Canano 
and  Anagnosta?  While  mentioning  the  various  sources  from 
which  M.  von  Hammer  has  derived  the  copious  materials  of 
his  history,  we  must  not  omit  to  particularize  the  sirchives  of 
Austria,  of  Hungary,  and  Venice,  in  the  examination  of  which  he 
has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  These  are  the  countries  which 
had  the  earliest,  and  have  always  maintained  the  most  intimate, 
correspondence  \i'idi  the  Sublime  Porte ;  by  the  diligent  exami- 
nation of  their  archives  our  author  has  been  able  to  give  a  very 
minute  and  curious  account  of  their  first  diplomatic  intercourse ; 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  who  swayed  the  Divan  after  the 
commencement  of  those  relations,  he  has  been  able  to  delineate, 
in  most  cases,  from  the  correspondence  of  the  Venetian  envoys;    * 

Front  the  statement  we  have  already  made,  we  feel  justified  in 
asserting,  that 'M.  von  Hammer  is  the  first  who  has  conscientiously 
undertaken  to  write  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.*  He 
knew  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  made  adequate  prepara- 
tion ;  he  knew  its  difficulties,  and  has  surmounted  them  with  a 
success  which  he  could  hardly  have  at  first  expected.  The  Turks 
may  now  read  a  history  of  their  nation  from  the  pen  of  a  Frank, 
in  which  they  will  find  the  enlightenment  of  a  European  united 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Oriental  writers,  such  as  few,  if  any, 
among  themselves  can  boast.  The  three  volumes  now  before  us 
bring  the  history  of  the  empire  down  to  the  death  of  Selim  II. 
The  important  reign  of  his  predecessor  Solima'n  the  Great  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  third  volume,  and  will  be  the 
chief  object  of  our  attention.  To  the  history  of  the  Ottomans  is 
prefixed  a  general  account  of  the  Turkish  nations  as  they  issued 
from  the  mountains  of  Central  Asia.  We  should  have  been  glad 
if  this  portion  of  the  work  had  been  more  amply  treated,  so  as  to 
allow  us  a  closer  view  of  the  primitive  habits  and  characteristics 
of  so  singular  a  people. 

We  will  not  inquire  whether  Turk,  the  grandson  of  Japhet, 
(Miiio  gave  his  name  to  the  nation,)  wad  or  was  not  the  Targitaos  of 
Herodotus,  and  theTogarmah  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  more  cer- 
tain and  more  curious,  that  the  name  of  the  people  found  its  way 
into  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  in  a  sense  prognosticating  eviL 
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The  ancient  Persians,  who  called  their  own  country  Iran  and 
every  other  country  AniraUf  gave  to  the  land  beyond  the  Oxu9 
^tbe  name  of  Turan ;  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  pro- 
verbial among  the  Persians  for  their  rudeness  and  ferocity,  as  the 
Scythians  and  Thractans  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  from' 
thence  the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrowed  the  word  Tugawoj,  so  that  the* 
word  tyrant,  traced  to  its  primitive  signification,  means  a  Turk. 
When  the  victories  of  Gengis  Khan  had  put  into  agitation  the 
Chorasmian  tribes/ Solomon  Shek  migrated  into  Armenia,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  souls.  Seven  years  afterwards,  while  leading 
back  his  tribe,  his  horse  fell,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  Euphrates. 
His  son  Ertogrul  wandered  towards  the  west  with  four  hundred 
families.  While  pursuing  his  course  along  the  Alps  of  the  Karad- 
shatag,  or  Black  Mountains,  he  descried  two  armies  in  hostile 
array.  The  sight  provoked  his  high  spirit,  and  not  brooking  to 
be  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  battle,  be  embraced  at  once  the 
chivalrous  determination  to  join  the  weaker  party.  His  timely 
aid  decided  the  victory.  The  conquered  were  the  invading  horde 
of  Mongolian  Tatars,  and  tlie  conqueror  was  Aladdin,  the  Sultan 
of  the  Seljukian  Turks;  from  his  gratitude  Ertogrul  received 
an  assignment  of  the  Alps  of  Temnos  and  Moriene  for  his  summer 
encampment,  and  of  the  rich  plains  round  Sogud  for  his  winter 
abode.  His  valoui"  displayed  against  the  Greeks  was  afterwards 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  a  district,  called  on  that  occasion 
Sultan-Oni,  or  the  Sultan's  frontier,  the  name  which  it  still  re- 
tains. This  petty  territory,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  By- 
thinia,  which  cradled  the  independance  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty, 
formed  afterwards  only  one  of  the  seventeen  Sandjacks,  or  fiefs, 
which  composed  one  of  the  five-and-twenty  provinces  into  which 
the  whole  empire  was  divided.  Osman,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ertogrul  increased  his  patrimonial  estates  by  numerous  petty 
conquests.  Placed  between  the  Greek  empire  and  the  Seljukian 
dominions,  he  profited  by  the  weakness  of  both,  and  on  the  death 
of  Aladdin,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  699,  (-^D.  1299,)  Osman 
assumed  the  exercise  of  an  independent  sovereignty. 

While  European  historians  endeavour  to  discover  the  moral 
and  political  causes  which  buoyed  up  so  rapidly  and  uniformly 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Osman,  the  Ottomans  themselves 
derive  their  title  to  greatness  from  the  decrees  of  heaven.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Osman,  or  rather  his  assumption  of  sovereignty  at  the 
bcfgiiining  of  the  eighth  century,  is  a  circumstance  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkish  historians.  Every  preceding 
century  of  their  era  had  been  ushered  in  by  the  appearance  of 
some  great  man,  whose  brilliant  superiority  entitled  him  to  the 
homage  of  his  contemporaries.     The  first  person  in  this  splendid 
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band  is  tiie  prophet;  himself^  tbe.foiuifier  of  Idam.-  The  b^a-- 
ning  of  the  second  century  witnessed  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
the  Caliph  Omar  Abdolasis.  The  enlightened  Mamoun  adorn^ 
the  beginning  of  the  third.  At  the  conunencement  of  the  fourtn  * 
century,  Obeidoliah  Mehdi  founded  the  Fatimite  dynasty  in 
Africa,  The  reign  of  Kadirbillah,  the  last  great  caliph  of  the 
Abasaides,  shed  half  its  lustre  over  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  opening  of  the  sixth  century  was  still  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  Gengis  Khan.  These  were  die 
great  men  who  stood  like  towers  before  the  avenues  of  time ;  and 
the  historians  of  the  East,  willing  to  trace  forward  this  beautiful 
scheme  of  providence,  suppose  Osman,  whom  Gibbon  deaigaate3 
a,  freebooter  of  the  Bithynian  hills,  to  have  been  the  predestined 
luminary  of  the  seventh  century.  The  name  of  Osman,  too^ 
which  signifies  the  bone-breaker,  sounds  auspiciously  to  an  orien- 
tal ear,  the  more  so  as  it^  is  an  epithet  of  the  royal  vultuce,  the 
bird  which,  in  the  East,  is  regarded  as  holding  the  dominion  of 
the  air.  Thus  the  modem  Ottoman  sees  in  the  founder  of  bis 
i^ation  not  the  bold  chieftain  of  a  band  of  Turkmans,  uniting  the. 
occupations  of  a  shepherd  and  a  robber,  but  a  fate-conducted  hero, 
marked  out  by  heaven  to  be  the  boast  and  glory  of  his  age. 

'*  The  glory  of  Osman,"  says  Gibbon, "  is  chiefly  founded  on 
that  of  his  descendants  ;**  but  the  Turkish  historians  take  care  to 
supply  by  legends  and  romantic  t^les  the  deficiencies  of  his  his- 
tory. He  was  instructed  in  a  dream  of  the  future  greatness  of 
his  race.  Mahomet  and  Homer  have  both  declared  that  dreams 
are  from  God,  and  it  is.  hard  to  reject  such  united  authority* 
Osman  saw  in  a  dream  the  moon  rising  from  the  breast  of  the 
Sheik  Edebali,  the  father  of  his  beloved  Malchatun,  and  waxing 
from  a  crescent  to  a  splendid  orb  till  it  set  in  his  own  person  ;. 
immediately  there  sprung  a  tree  from  his  loins,  the  branches  of 
which  took  root  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  overshadowed  the 
whole  world  with  their  spreading;  foliage.  When  legends  of  this 
kinj  are  incojporated  in  the  history,  and  become  mingled  with 
the  prejudices  of  a  nation,  they  acquire  a  degree  of  importance 
far  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit.  During  two  years  the  young 
prince  pined  for  the  fair  Malchatun,  and  nothing  but  the  interpre* 
tation  of  the  above-mentioned  dream,  which  promised  his  posteri^ 
the  don^inion  of  the  earth,  could  have  overcome  his  father-in-law  a 
obkcUons  to  the  nuuxiage. 

The  particulars  of  Osman*s  first  exploit  in  arms  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  simple  manners  of  his  people,  and  the  state  of 
society  in  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  A  Greek  chieftain,  po»- 
sessiog  H  castle  on  the  flanks  of  Olympus,  molested  the  Turks  as 
they  periodically  migrated  from  the  plains  to  the  mountains  and 
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back  agtis .  Osman,  in  coiisequence,'  a jiplied  to  the  lohl  of  Biled- 
shik,  a  Greek  with  whom  he  was  on  a  friendly  fobUng,  requesting 
that  the  horde,  when  departing  to  the  mountains*  might  be  allowed 
lo  deposit  their  goods  and  properdin  his  castle  for  greater  mfety, 
tall  :dbeiK  return  in  the  winter*  The  lord  of  Biledshik  asaenledy 
on  condition  that  the  goods  should  be  brought  to  the  castle  by 
the  women  and  children  of  the  horde,  .and  not  by  armed  men. 
This  was  agreed  to;  the  property  was,  pn  every  occasion,  faith<# 
fully  guarded  and  restored,  and  Osman,  as  often  as  his  people 
came  down  from  their  summer  encampments,  presented  to  the 
friendly  Greek»  rich  carpets,  such  as  the  Turkmans  make  at  the 
present  day,  cheoses,  skins  filled  with  honey,  and  other  offerings 
of  pastoral  gratitude.  The  hostile  lord  of  Angelokcnna  was  then 
attacked  awl  vanquished  by  a  troop  of  seventy  horsemen;  his 
castle  was  taken,  and  Ike  plunder  of  it  stimulated  rather  than 
satisfied  the  cupidity  of  the  captora.  Th^  band  of  Turkish 
anranders  continually  increased,  and  year  after  year  Osman  eXr 
tended  his  conquests  over  the  petty  chieftains  in  his  heighbour*- 
lMiod»  unconnected  with  on^  another^  and  s^karately  incapable  of 
aaaking  any  resistance. 

Osnum  was  buried  in  Brusa,  inthe  mosque  called  the  silver 
dome,  the  ancient  cathedral  of  the  castle.  Till  the  beginning  of 
tbe  preset  century,  his  rosary  was  preserved  there,  as  well  as  the 
great  drum  with  which  he  received  horn  Sultan  Aladdin  the  invei- 
jdture  of  Earadsha.  These  curious  relics  were  destroyed,  together 
with  the  mosque  and  th^  castle,  by  the  fire  which  ruined  the  city 
.of  Bmsa  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century.  The  silver  dome 
which  covered  the  remains  of  Osman,  the  founder  of  the  empire* 
was  then  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish.  His  standards  and 
double-pointed  sword  are  said  to  be  still  preserved  in  the  imperial 
treasury ;  but  the  account  of  the  property  he  left  behind  has 
snoro'to  interest  the  mind  of.  the  historian.  The  founder  of  the 
Ottoman  dynasty.left  behind  him  no  insignia  of  pomp«  no  tree* 
aiares  of  gold  .or .silver;  his.  property  consisted  of  a  spoon,  a 
aakeellar,  an  embroidered  coat,  a  new  turban,  several  red  stand- 
ards, a  stud  of  fleet  horses,  some  herds  of  cattle^,  and  flbcks  of 
exGoBent  sheep,  from  which  are  descended  ttie  sultan's  flocks, 
which  at  the  present  day  feed  on  the  hills  round  Bru^a.  From 
this  simple  statement  we  may  judge  with  what  correctness  Gib- 
bon could. remark, "  that  Osman  renounced  the  pastoral  life  for 
the  bi^s  and  palaces  of  his  infant  capttak."'  The.  successful 
freebaoter^  in  the  decline  of  life,  may  have  preferred  the  village 
lO'the  encampment,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  insinuate  that  he 
departed  from,  the  simplicity  of  pastoral  manners;  and  the  habits 
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of  bis  people,  we  may  add,  remained  long  uncbanged  after  tiieir 
princes  had  acquired  a  relish  for  the  luxury  of  the  towns. 

Urchan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Osman,  pushed  forward  his 
conquests  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  Under  him  the  Ottomans 
first  ventured  to  extend  their  incursions  into  Europe.  Hiere  is 
no  part  of  the  history  of  the  Turks  involved  in  so  much  obscurity 
as  their  first  conquests  in  the  European  provinces.  It  is  here,  as 
Gibbon  justly  observes,  that  Cantemir  gives  the  most  miserable 
idea  of  his  Turkish  guides.  The  industry  of  M«  Von  Hammer 
has  collected  the  particulars  of  twenty  expeditions  across  the 
Hellespont,  from  the  year  1263,  when  Midmel  Palaeologus  fixed 
a  colony  of  Turkish  auxiliaries  on  the  shore  .of  the  Black  Sea,  to 
the  taking  of  Callipolis  in  1357.  The  eighteenth  of  these  inva- 
sions is  the  first  taken  notice  of  by  the  Turkish  historians.  The 
circumstances  of  the  nineteenth,  when  the  Ottomans  obtained  their 
first  firm  footing  in  Europe,  are  highly  characteristic :  Sotiman 
Pasha,  the  son  of  Urchan,  reclined  one  evening  among  the  rains 
of  the  ancient  Cyzikus,  while  the  moon  shed  its  full  splendour  on 
the  fair  bosom  of  die  Propontis.  The  temples  of  Jupiter,  Pro- 
serpine,  and  Cybele,  stood  before  him,  their  stately  porticos  and 
colonnades  reflecting  the  silver  beams.  The  Turk  gazed  with 
awe  and  admiration  on  these  marUe  edifices.  He  saw  in  them 
the  remains  of  a  palace  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  built  for  her  by 
the  fairies  at  King  Solomon's  command,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  palaces  of  Persepolis  and  Pahnyra.  While  sunk  in  this  reverie, 
he  saw  long  rows  of  columns,  towers,  and  arcades,  rising  from  the 
surface  of  the  waters,  so  as  to  join  togedier  the  opposite  shores. 
The  circle  of  light  round  the  moon  at  the  same  time  dilated,  as  if 
embracmg  both  continents.  The  dreams  of  imagination  and  the 
suggestions  of  ambition  mingled  together  in  the  mind  of  Solioma 
Pasha,  and  he  immediately  formed  the  resolution  to  try  his  for- 
tune on  the  European  shore.  With  a  chosen  band  of  forty,  he 
crossed  the  channel  the  following  night  on  a  raft  hastily  con* 
Btrncted,  and  seized  on  the  castle  of  Tzympe.  Fr<Mn  this  time 
forward  the  acquisitions  of  the  Ottomans  increased  with  a  rapi- 
dity which  it  is  difiicult  to  follow. 

The  seizure  of  the  Castle  of  Tzympe  was  soon  succeeded  {>jhthe 
fall  of  Callipolis;  the  elements  seemed  to  M'ar  againsMlfee 
Oreeks ;  violent  earthquakes  shook  the  walls  of  the  towml  llMiywe 
terrified  inhabitants,  while  flying  into  the  fields,  were  massaortriiby 
the  Turks.    The  narratives  of  the  Byzantine  historians  are.  ftfe- 

Suently  clouded  with  gloomy  bodings,  such  as  seldom  arise  fima 
le  fear  of  a  foreign  enemy,  unless  when  a  disease  in  the  vitals  of  a 
state  begets  a  consciousness  of  decay.  Our  author  careftiUy  re- 
cords the. petty  battles  and  unavailing  struggles  of  the  Greeks, 
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but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  silent  unresisted  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  no  less  important  than  that  which  was  signalized  by 
victories.  We  picture  to  ourselves  the  hordes  of  Ottoman  war- 
riors, wandering  undisputed  masters  of  a  deserted  country,  and 
meeting  resistance  only  when  they  approach  the  towns  and  villages. 
But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  numbers  of  these  invaders?  Are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  ten  thousand  horsemen  who  crossed  the 
Hellespont  to  the  conquest  of  Callipolis  were  the  descendants  of 
the  four  hundred  families  who,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  vears 
before^  had  settled  on  the  heights  of  Temnos  and  Moriene  f  It 
is  a  more  reasonable  conjecture,  that  the  onward  current  of  Otto- 
man invasion  or  intrusion  was  swelled  by  bands  of  Phrygian  and 
Ionian  Turks,  and  that  the  successors  of  Osman  owed  their  pre- 
eminence to  their  fortunate  position,  which  placed  them  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  advancing  multitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  completed  the  arch  of  Ottoman 
triumph.    The  ineritable  fall  of  the  imperial  city  was  fixed  in  the 
popular  conviction  and  current  prophecies  of  both  parties.    The 
Hungarian  ambassadors  in  the  camp  of  Mahomet  maliciously 
assisted  him  in  planning  his  besieging  operations,  relying  on  a 
prediction  that  victory  would  be  denied  to  the  arms  of  die  Cbris- 
tiaas  till  the  Greeks  were  destroyed.    The- superstitious  dejection 
which  prevailed  in  the  city  may  have  completed  the  disorder  of 
poblic  principles  and  private  morals,  from  which  it  arose.    A  nun, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  the  faithful,  and  particularly  of  the  histo- 
rian Ducas,  who  relates  the  anecdote,  embraced  the  religion  of 
MsAomet,  prayed  to  the  Prophet  of  Mecca,  wOre  the  Turkish 
garb,  and  neglected  to  observe  the  Lent.    The  care  and  means  of 
repairing  the  walls  had  been  intrusted  to  two  monks,  who  buried 
die  money,  instead  of  expending  it  in  the  public  service;  and  the 
treaanre  of  seventy  thousand  ducats,  afterwards  dug  up  by  the 
conquerors,  exposed  their  blind  avarice  and  wanton  perfidy.    To 
the  Xf  oslims  the  conquest  of  the  city  was  expressly  promised  in 
tbe  Koran — **  Know  ye  a  city  encompassed  on  two  sides  by  water 
and  on  the  third  by  land;  the  last  hour  shall  not  come,  before  it 
be  taken  by  sixty  thousand  of  the  faithful."     In  another  passage 
the  prophet  is  more  explicit — **  They  shall  conquer  Constantino- 
ple; the  army  that  conquers  it  is  the  best  of  armies."     These 
woitis  had  encouraged  tbe  Arabs  seven  times  to  attempt  its  siege, 
and  on  one  of  these  occasions  to  remain  seven  years  encamped 
before  its  walls.    Their  failure  threw  no  discredit  on  the  discreet 
vagueness  of  prophetic  language;  but  there  were  not  wanting  in 
the  Ottoman  camp  some  sheiks  and  fanatics  who  attempted  to  fix 
with  human  presumption  the  precise  day  and' hour  when  the  city 
Was  to  fall.    Thdir  inspiration  or  sagacity  proved'fabe;  the  dying 
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light  of  the  Roman  name  relumed  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  its 
former  splendour,  and  a  feeble  garrison  of  seven  thousand  men, 
excited  by  the  example  of  the  heroic  Palieologud,  withstood  for 
fifty-three  days  an  army'  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand. 
''  Thus/'  says  M.  Von  Hammer,  **  fell  the  city  of  seven  names, 
seven  hills,  and  seven  towers,  taken  from  the  seventh  of  the  Pa- 
laeologi,  bj  the  seventh  sultan  of  the  Ottomans/'  The  seven  names 
here  alluded  to  are  Byzantium,  Antonina,  Roma  Nova,  Con- 
stantinople, Farruk  (an  Arabic  word  signifying  the  earth  divider), 
Islambol  (the  fullness  of  faith),  and  Ummeddiinja  (or  mother  of 
the  world).  Our  author,  in  the  true  oriental  spirit,  pays  a  super- 
stitious attention  to  these  and  similar  coincidences.  He  tells  us 
that  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  foreshown  by  that  of  Adriano- 
ple,  which  was  also  built  on  seven  hills;  and  he  might  have 
added  that  the  ensign  of  the  crescent,  which  the  Ottomans 
adopted  from  the  Seljukian  Turks,  had  blazed  on  the  standard 
of  ancient  Byzantium,  and  now  only  resumed  its  old  dominion. 

A  reverence  for  particular  numbers  has  at  all  times  distin- 
guished the  nations  of  the  East,  and  as  their  historians  are  careful 
to  record  and  to  adorn  whatever  illustrates  their  mystic  doctrine, 

'  oriental  history  abounds  in  these  arithmetical  anecdotes.  The 
life  of  Timur,  which  is  ably  sketched  by  M.  Von  Hammer,  exhi- 
bits most  completely  this  play  of  fortune  and  of  figures.    The 

•  number  nine  is  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  the  Tartars^  aqd 
it  measures  almost  all  the  turns  and  Events  of  that-  great  con- 
queror's life.  He  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  twetoty-sevett,  or 
dtree  times  nine,  waged  eighteen  wars,  won  twentv-seven  crowns^ 
returned  nine  times  to  his  palace  at  Samarcand,  had  ninife  wives, 
and  married  the  ninth  in  nis  sixty-third  year,  reigned  thirty^six 
years,  and  lived  seventy-two,  minm  one.  It  is  certainly  a  peculiar 
fate. which  brings  a  man  to  marry  nine  wives,  and  to  wed  in  his 
grand  climacteric ;  but  as  to  the  wars  and  the  conqtiests,  the  enu- 
merations may  be  in  some  measure  arbitrary ;  at  all  events,  where 
a  predilection  to  certain  numbers  is  known  to  exist,  we  must 
view  the  historians  with  suspicion.  W^  smile  at  the  tasteful  fancy 
of  Herodotus,  who  divided  his  history  into  nine  books  in  compli- 
ment to  the  Muses ;  but  Abulgazi  Khan,  in  making  a  similar 
division,  through  an  abstract  preference  of  that  number,  betrays  a 

t  weakness  that  may  occasionally  lead  him  into  error.  It  is  the 
duty  of  a  historian  to  understand,  but  not  to  adopt  the  pecu- 
liar sentiments  of  the  nation  he  describes;  M.  von  Hammer, 
however,  collects  all  coincidences  of  dates,  names  and  numbers 
(which  the  breath  of  scepticism  would  id  most  cases  easily  dis* 
perse)  as  seriously  and  as  studiously  as  if  be  thought  that  he 
thereby  contributed  to  the   philosophy  of  history,  or  unveiled 
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the  plans  of  Providence.  We  are  willing  to  believe,  thi^  all 
tilings  here  ^re  measured,  but  certainly  not  by  the  meshes  of 
an  arbitrary  system^  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe  an  ob- 
ject or  design,  save  that  of  nourishing  the  errors  of  the  supersti- 
tious. 

It  is  curious  to  contemplate  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Otto- 
man Turks  became  a  great  and  formidable  nation ;  seventy  years 
after  this  petty  tribe  first  wandei^ed  from  the  highlands  of  Armenia, 
while  occupying  the  hills  on  the  southern  borders  of  Bithynia, 
thej  became  an  independent  community  under  Osman;  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  afterwards  they  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  Adrianople,  and  the  greater  part  of  Romania.  Ano- 
ther half  century  witnessed  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  in  which  the 
Hungarian  army  and  the  flower  of  European  chivalry  fell  before 
the  sabres  of  this  new  and  overwhelming  enemy.  Again,  another 
half  century  brings  us  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  an 
equal  period  intervenes  till  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Hungary.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  observe  by 
what  gradations  this  people  laid  aside  the  habits  of  nomadic  life, 
and  imperceptibly  assumed  the  organization  of  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  society. 

The  shepherd  warriors  who  acknowledged  Osman  for  their 
chief  submitted  only  to  the  temperate  controul  of  patriarchal  au- 
thority. The  captains  who  attended  him  in  his  predatory  expe- 
ditions were  viewed  as  his  comrades  and  not  as  vassals.  There 
might  perhaps  have  been  no  limits  to  his  power,  but  those  arising 
from  the  danger  of  abusing  it,  because  in  a  primitive  state  of 
society  there  is  no  law  but  that  of  usage;  yet  in  a  smalt  pastoral 
community,  connected  by  the  strong  sentiments  of  kindred,  and 
where  all  bear  arms,  the  sway  of  me  chieftain  must  rather  re- 
semble that  of  a  father  than  of  a  despot.  While  the  Turks  still 
wandered  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  their  hereditary  usages 
might  suflice  for  their  government ;  but  with  the  possession  of 
towns  ^nd  the  commencement  of  a  scheme  of  conquest,  new  laws 
and  institutions  were  tequired. 

Urchan,  too  busily^  employed  in  conquests  to  engage  in  making 
laws,  consigned  that  important  task  to  his  brother  Aladdin.  He 
is^the  first  legislator  and  vizir,  or  burden-bearer,  in  the  Ottoman 
Jiblory«  but  he  differed  essentially  from  those  who  succeeded 
him  in  the  latter  capacity;  he  shared  with  his  brother  the  cares 
of  administration,  while  future  vizirs,  though  possessing  undivided 
power,  were  at  the  same  time  slaves  dependmg  on  the  nod  of  a 
despotic  master.  The  objects  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
Aladdin  were  the  coining  of  money,  the  regulation  of  dress,  and 
that  of  the  army.  The  right  of  coining  money  is  in  the  East  one 
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of  the  two  special  prerogatives  of  sovereignty;  the  other  is  die 
right  of  naming  the  prince  in  the  public  prayers  on  Friday.  The 
form  of  the  head  dress  likewise  has  been  at  all  times  a  matter  of 
importance  in  the  East,  where  it  served  in  ancient  times,  as  it 
does  at  the  present  day,  to  distinguish  different  ranks  and  people. 
Aladdin  fixed  the  shape  of*  the  white  felt  hats,  by  which  the 
Turks  were  to  be  discnminated  from  the  Greeks  and  neighbour- 
ing nations*  Since  the  first  assu'mption  by  Osman  of  sovereign 
power,  the  style  of  the  Ottoman  rulers  has  thrice  been  changed, 
and  each  time  with  the  accession  of  a  more  splendid  title.  Ba- 
jazet  I.  exchanged  the  title  of  Emir  for  that  of  Sultan.  Cantemir 
indeed  supposes  Osman  to  have  been  elected  Sultan,  and  to  have 
formally  proclaimed  himself  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks ;  but  that 
historian,  who  follows  without  criticism  his  Turkish  guides,  and 
never  leaves  them  but  to  commit  new  errors,  was  too  ignorant  of 
geography  to  detect  the  absurdity  of  this  story  by  a  reference  to 
the  narrow  domains  over  which  Osman's  rule  extended.  After  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  the  Sultan  was  also 
styled  the  Lord  of  two  Continents  and  of  two  Seas ;  and,  finally, 
when  Selim  I.  had  carried  his  conquering  arms  into  E^ypt  and 
Arabia,  the  Lord  of  Two  Continents  took  the  more  glonous  title 
of  Defender  of  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  military  institutions  of  Aladdin, 
which,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  rise,  and  perhaps  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  are  entitled  to  the  most  patient 
attention.  The  early  victories  of  Osman  and  his  successor  were 
not  won  by  superior  tactics,  or  by  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
armies.  Tlie  Turks,  who  descended  from  the  heights  of  Temnos 
to  the  conquest  of  Brusa  and  Nicomedia,  were  little  better  than 
marauding  parties,  whose  whole  strength  lay  in  their  hardy  habits 
and  their  fidelity  to  one  another.  The  numerous  parties  that  af- 
tenn'ards  crossed  over  into  Europe  in  the  hope  of  pillage,  were  in 
many  instances  beaten,  a  proof  that  the  Greeks  had  still  some  ad- 
vantages in  arms  or  discipline,  which  compensated  their  want  of 
courage.  The  Turks,  however,  attacked  a  crumbling  empire,  in 
which  the  principles  of  dissolution  were  rapidly  at  work,  and 
whose  want  of  any  effective  government  or  spirit  of  union  made  it 
an  easy  prey. 

Urchan,  who  achieved  his  conquests  with  his  cavalry,  was  de- 
sirous to  introduce  an  e^ual  firmness  and  combination  among  his 
foot  soldiers.  He  first  instituted  a  corps  of  infantry  called  Jaja, 
receiving  pay,  and  marshalled  in  tens,  hundreds,  and  thousands, 
with  a  regular  gradation  of  officers.  The  fierce  Turkmans,  how- 
ever, though  kept  together  by  this  institution,  could  not  be  easily 
brought  to  submit  to  military  subordination.     Urchan  consulted 
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with  hn  brother,  the  Vizir,  and  with  Kara  Chalil  Chenderelt,  the 
jad^e  of  the  army.  The  latter,  well  ac<}uainted  with  the  unruly 
spirit  of  the  Turkmans,  conceived  the  design  of  rearing  up  in  the 
doctrine  of  Islam  the  children  of  the  conouered  Christians,  and 
enrolling  them  in  a  separate  corps;  the  Prophet  declares,  that 
every  new-born  child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  disposition  to- 
wards the  true  faith,  so  that  religion  as  well  as  policy  concurred 
to  recommend  the  plan  which  rested  the  military  strength  of  the 
Ottomans  on  the  triple  abandonment  of  friends,  country,  and 
religion.  ''  This  black  invention,''  says  M.Von  Hammer,  in  veiy 
characteristic  language,  ''  was  due  to  the  black  (Kara)  Chalil 
Chendereli,  and  has  a  diabolical  complexion  much  blacker  than 
the  powder  almost  contemporaneously  discovered  by  Schwartz 
(Black)  in  Europe." 

The  Jefip<heri  (Janizaries),  or  new  troops,  received  their 
name  and  the  distinguishing  form  of  their  caps  from  the  dervise 
Hadgi  Begtash,  who  bledsed  them,  and  promised  them  victory  in 
the  name  of  heaven.  The  liberality  with  which  their  wants  were 
supplied  was  recalled  to  their  attention  by  the  names  of  their 
officers,  and  by  other  contrivances.  The  colonel,  or  head  of  a 
regiment,  was  called  the  tshorbadgi,  or  souv-maker;  the  officers 
next  in  rank  were  chief  cooks  ^nd  water  drawers ;  the  soldiers 
carried  a  wooden  spoon  in  front  of  their  caps  instead  of  a  tuft  or 
feather,  and  the  kettle  or  cauldron  was  the  sacred  standard  and 
rallying  point  of  every  regiment.  These  singular  forms  remained 
unchanged  among  the  Jfanizaries  to  the  last,  and  institutions 
which  select  the  crarings  of  the  stomach  as  the  passion  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  throw  a  curious  light  on  the  civilization  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  originated.  The  number  and  the  pay  of  the 
Janizaries  were  much  increased  under  Mahomet  II.,  and  the 
corps  continued  to  be  recruited  by  children  of  captives  taken  in 
war,  or  by  those  of  Christian  subjects,  till  the  reign  of  Mahomet 
IV«,  when  the  custom  began  of  admitting  into  the  regiments  the 
children  of  the  soldiers  themselves.  After  this  innovation  the 
Janizaries  became  a  sort  of  military  caste,  transmitting  from 
father  to  son  the  profession,  if  not  the  exercise,  of  arms.  The 
Tarkbh  historians  are  unanimous  in  the  praises  they  bestow  on 
this  wise  and  pious  institution,  which  made  so  many  warriors  on 
earth,  and  won  so  many  souls  for  heaven.  The  number  of  the 
corps,  originally  one  thousand,  was  raised  under  Mohammed  II. 
to  twelve,  under  Solyman  to  twenty,  and  by  Mohammed  IV.  to 
forty  thousand,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  number  of  Christian 
children  forcibly  converted  to  Islam,  trained  to  fanaticism  and 
military  servitude,  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand. 
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After  die  mcorpomtioo  of  the  Jimizarie^  the  J^n,  or  Turkirii 
infabtry,  received  grants  of  land,  on  condition  of  clearing  the  roads 
for  the  army  in  campaigns.  In  this  sort  of  service  no  great  evil 
could  arise  from  their  impatience  of  strict  discipline.  This  corpa 
qS  pioneers — ^for  we  have  borrowed  both  the  name  and  thing  from 
die  Ottoman  army-^was  gradually  increased  from  one  to  twenty 
thousand.  The  cavalry  dso  underwent  a  partial  regulation  by 
Aladdin.  The  standing  troops  amounted  at  first  to  two  thou8ao4 
four  hundred,  and,  under  the  name  of  spahis,  or  horsemen,  wer« 
soon  the  terror  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Asia.  The  spahis  received 
gifts  of  land,  and  represented  in  all  respects  the  chivalrous  com- 
panions to  whom  Osman  and  his  successor  owed  their  earliest  vic«- 
tories. 

The  creation  of  the  Janizaries  took  place  in  the  year  1530,  or 
thirty^three  years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Cantemir* 
and  copied  from  him  by  all  the  European  writers.  Here  we  have  aa 
instance  of  a  standing  army,  a  full  centuiy  before  that  of  Charles 
VII.  in  France,  which  is  the  first  example  recorded  in  European 
history.  The  establishment  of  a  permanent  military  force  must 
fbrm  a  remarkable'epoch  in  the  history  of  any  country;  but  conr 
stituted  like  that  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  and  opposed  to  the  ilt 
combined  forces  of  Eastern  Europe,  it  most  have  possessed  an 
overwhelming  superiority.  Indeed,  laying  out  of  the  question  th^ 
numbers  and  the  hardihood  of  the  troops,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ottoman  army  was  better  constituted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
than  any  army  in  Europe ;  the  English,  who  in  that  age  appear  to 
have  had  a  great  sunenority  in  infantiy,  at  least,  could  alone  per-* 
haps  have  successfully  opposed  it. 

The  institution  of  the  Janizaries  is  in  general  considered  merely 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  e&ct  which  it  had  on  the 
character  of  the  Ottoman  government  is  wholly  overlooked.  Yet 
the  relations  subsisting  between  the  prince  and  the  people  visibly 
altered  from  that  time  forward.  The  Janizaries,  in  their  pristine 
vigour,  were  allied  with  the  Turks  only  by  religion  and  loyalty; 
there  existed  between  them  no  ties  of  kindred,  no  sympathies  of 
common  origin;  the  new  troops  made  the  sultans  independent  of 
thejntractable  spirit  of  the  Turks,  who  had  not  yet  quite  forgotten 
the  equality  of  the  pastoral  life;  they  were  in  truth  not  only  the 
means  of  conquest^  but  the  instruments  of  despotism.  We  see 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Osman  himself  possessed  a  greater  sharo 
of  power  among  his  people  than  is  usually  exercised  by  the  chief 
of  a  Tartar  tribe,  who  may  be  more  properly  called  the  centre  of 
his  community  than  the  head  of  it;  but  after  the  appointment  of 
a  standing  army  we  see  victory  and  arbitrary  sway  advancing  hand 
in  hand.     Body  guards  of  slaves  and  foreigners  are  familiar  in  the 
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histories  of  every  despotic  gDvomnieDt;  The  guards  of  die  ca^ 
lipbs  were  recruited  from  the  roving  Turkmans,  the  children  of 
Georgians  and  Circassians  were  reared  up  in  the  ranks  of  the 
more  modern  Mamelukes.  To  divide  the  soldiery  from  the  peo- 
ple is  more  the  object  in  all  such  cases,  than  the  formation  of  aa 
obedient  and  disciplined  army.  Those  who  are  in  possession  of 
absolute  power  find  instinctively  the  means  by  which  it  may  ba 
upheld.  When  Cephalonia  was  first  conquered  by  the  Turks 
under  Mahomet  II.,  the  wretched  inhabitants  were  carried  off  to 
Cpnstantinople;  the  married  couples  were  torn  asunder,  and  th« 
meu  forced  to  marry  negro,  women,  the  women  negro  men,  ii| 
order  that  a  mulatto  progeny  might  be  reared  for  the  service  of 
the  seraglio. 

The  pr^udices  of  numkind,  no  less  than  the  policy  of  society, 
favours  the  transmission  of  rank  and  property  by  inheritance,  and 
it  was  natural  that  Osman  and  his  followers,  while  rewarding  the 
companions  of  their  arms,  should  contemplate  the  continuance  of 
dignities  in  the  families  of  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed. 
That  they  soon  ceased  to  be  hereditary  we  miist  ascribe  to  the 
ivant  of  a  fixed  law  of  succesnon,  as  much  as  to  the  jealousy  of 
the  sultans,  Aladdin^  the  brother  and  vizir  of  Urchan,  had  alio 
die  tide  of  Paslia,  that  is,  foot  of  the  shah,  a  title  probably  <tf 
great  antiquity  in  the  East;  for  Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  minisr 
teris  of  the  I^ersian  king  were  called  the.king's  hands,  feet,  eyes, 
or  ears,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  offices.  In" 
deed,  tne  tide  may  be  obscurely  discerned  in  the  Bessus  of  Ar- 
rian.  After  the  death  of  Aladdin,  Soliman,  the  son  of  Urchan, 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizir;  and  to  this  high  rank  he  united* 
like  his  uncle,  the  tides  of  pasha  and  beglerbeg,  or  prince  of 
princes.  Soliman  was  the  last  prince  of  the  royal  -^smily  who 
united  so  many  Udes,  or  held  the  office  of  vizir.  This  post  re* 
mained  vacant  for  ten  years  after  his  decease,  and  was  then  be- 
stowed on  Kara  Chalil  Chendereli,  never  more  to  be  disconUnued. 
The  author  of  the  standing  army  and  of  the  institution  of  the 
Janizaries  was  thus  rewaided  at  the  age  of  eighty  by*the  first 
dignity  in  the  state ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  office  re* 
mained  in  bis  family  for  four  generations,  till  the  taking  of  Con* 
atantinople.  Immediately  after  that  event,  Chalil  Pascha^  the 
gruMid  vizir,  was  executed  by  the  order  of  the  sultan,  who  ,sus* 
pected  him  of  a  secret  understanding  with  the  Greeks.  This  is 
tbe  first  ijistance  in  the  Ottoman  History  of , the  execution  of  the 
grand  vizir,  and  tbe  bloody  example  has  been  ia  the  issue  one- 
and-twenty  times  repeated.  .  With  the  execution  of  the  Vizir 
Chalil  by  Mahomet  11.  was  extinguished  the  hereditary  tide  to  • 
that  high  office,  and  in  the  series  of  grand  vizirs  who  succeeded 
for  many  years,  the  great  majority  were  Greeks  or  Albanians  by 
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fatrtb^  reared  perhaps  in  the  ranka  of  the  Janizaries^  and  more  de- 
voted to  the  caase  of  despotism  than  the  proud  and  generous 
Turks  could  possibly  have  been. 

Some  posts  in  the  Ottoman  court  and  in  the  army  appear  to 
have  contmued  in  the  same  families  for  two  or  three  centuries. 
The  Akindshi,  or  light  horse,  who  scoured  the  plains  of  Germany, 
as  far  as  Ratisbon,  at  the  time  of  the  first  siege  of  Vienna,  were 
led  by  their  hereditary  Hetman,  Michalogli,  a  descendant  of  Kose 
Michal,  the  valiant  comrade  of  Osman.  "  Tliis  unalterable 
fixedness  of  primitive  institutions/'  says  M.  Von  Hammer,  **  we 
meet  with  at  every  step  in  the  history  of  the  Ottomans,  and  often 
aids  the  labour  of  the  historian  in  connecting  the  past  with  the 
present"  But  he  might  have  added,  that  this  permanence  of 
hereditary  rights  is  more  remarkable  where  it  does  occur,  because  it 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule;  and  more  interesting  because, 
proceeding  from  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  as  vre  approach 
more  modem  times  we  find  its  traces  continually  diminishing. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  brother  and  the  son  of 
CJrchan  shared  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  diat  after 
them  no  princes  of  the  royal  blood  were  allowed  so  large  a  share 
of  influence.  No  rule  of  succession  was  fixed,  and  the  right  to 
die  throne  being  doubtfully  balanced  between  the  appointment 
of  the  reigning  sultan,  the  choice  of  the  troops,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  candidate,  jealousies  and  dissensions  rapidly  multiplied  in 
the  family  of  the  prince.     Bajazet  was  the  first  to  set  the  exam- 

Ele  of  fratricide,  and  commenced  his  reign  by  putting  to  death 
is  only  brother  Jacub,  ••  remembering,"  says  the  Turkish  histo- 
rian Seadeddin,  **  the  text  of  the  Koran,  that  disturbance  is  worse 
than  execution."  This  stem  act  of  state  expediency  has  been 
magnified  by  European  writers  into  the  munler  of  seven  bro- 
thers. But  executions  of  this  kind  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  history  of  Eastern  nations  to  excite  surprize;  an  enactment, 
however,  like  that  of  Mahomet  II.  which  stamped  with  formal 
legality  this  barbarous  practice,  is  unique  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. "  The  lawyers  have  decided  that  those  of  my  posterity 
who  succeed  to  the  supreme  power  may,  in  order  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world,  put  their  brothers  to  death.  Let  them  deal 
accordingly."  Such  are  the  terms  of  a  law  made  in  Europe  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  a  people  whose  earlier  history  affords 
no  traces  of  such  outrageous  ferocity.  *' 

By  another  law  of  Mahomet,  it  was  provided  that  tfie  de-» 
scendants  of  the  Sultan's  daughters  should  receive  only  rich 
Sandjacks,  and  not  the  domains  of  a  Beglerbeg.  Thus  none  of 
the  imperial  family,  except  the  sons  of  the  reigning  prince,  could 
aspire  beyond  the  honours  of  a  single  horse  tail.  Jput  this  law  can 
in  reality  affect  only  grandsons  of  the  sultan's  daughtersi  since 
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their  male  cfaiMran  are  all  destroyed  at  the  moment  of  dieir  birdi. 
This  barbarous  practice  also  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  the  conqueror^  but  no  law  is  extant  by  which  it  is 
establiraed.  The  practice  of  putting  (j^male  infants  to  death  was 
common  among  the  Arabians  at  the  time  of  the  prophet's  ap* 
pearance,  and  one  of  his  ^eatest  services  to  humanity  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  that  inhuman  custom.  It  has  nevertheless 
been  since  revived  by  die  commanders  of  the  faithful,  and  the 
voice  of  the  Ulema  gives  to  it  the  sanction  of  religion. 

While  we  are  tracing  historically  the  growth  of  the  Ottbmao 
constitution,  it  maybe  vrorth  while  to  survey  the  disposition  given 
by  the  conqueror  to  the  administrative  departments.  The  state 
18  metaphorically  considered  in  the  East  as  a  house,  or  rather  as  a 
tent,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  which,  the  door,  or  Porte,  may 
be  poetically  taken  for  die  whole.  These  figurative  expressions 
appear  singular  to  us  in  a  strange  language,  while  they  escape 
observation  in  our  own.  But  yet  there  is  obviously  a  near  rela- 
tion between  the  court,  which  among  European  nations  is  taken 
to  represent  the  political  edifice,  and  the  gateway,  or  porte,  which 
serves  the  same  purpose  in  the  East.  Among  the  Latins,  the 
expressions  atrium  and  limen,  or  court  and  gateway,  though  not 
applied  to  the  state,  were  yet  employed  to  signify  the  whole 
building ;  the  former  rarely,  the  latter  more  frequently,  and  both 
in  a  poetic  and  elevated  sense.  The  word  Porte,  however,  being 
on<:e  employed  to  signify  the  government,  is  naturally  traiisferred, 
in  its  new  sense,  to  the  various  departments  of  administration, 
each  of  which  is  thus  denominated  a  Porte,  and  tlien  the  chief  or 
central  department  takes  the  name  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  As 
die  tent  is  supported  by  four  props,  so  it  was  right  that  the  temple 
of  the  state  should  also  rest  upon  four  pillars.  Mahomet  ac- 
frordingly  established  four  ranks  of  ofiicers,  viz.  the  vizirs  or 
ministers,  the  kadiaskers  or  judges  of  the  army,  the  defterdars  or 
treasurers,  and  the  nishandshis  or  secretaries,  who  are  styled,  in 
their  ranks  collectively,  the  pillars  of  the  state.  The  number 
ibur,  we  must  observe,  appears  to  have  been  originally  held  in 
great  esteem  by  the  Turks,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  recurring 
finequently  in  dieir  earliest  institutions.  There  was  at  first  but 
one  vizir;  the  number,  however,  was  afterwards  increased  to  four, 
to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the  edifice.  The  chief  of  them  then 
took  the  name  of  grand-vizir,  with  all  the  authority  of  the  empire. 
The  other  vizira  are  pashas  of  three  horse-tails,  and  are  privileged 
to  sit  as  councillors  m  the  divan.  Such  is  the  simple  architecture 
of  the  Ottoman  administration. 

While  the  state  law  and  military  o|^anization  of  the  Ottomans 
were  thus  arriving  at  maturity,  dieir  religious  institutions  were 
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propordooally  de^loped^.  The  Koran  is  opposed  lo  monastic 
orders^  bat  its  most  positive  [precepts  could  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  a  system  so  gratifying  to  idle  and  ignorant  fanatics.  In  spite 
of  these,  the  orders  of/aquirs  and  dervises  rapidly  increased  among 
the  prophet's  followers,  and  are  vulgarly  supposed  in  the  East  to 
meet  in  equal  array  the  seventy-two  heresies  of  Islam.  Not  more 
than  half,  however,  of  this  number  are  to  be  found  in  Turkey,  and 
of  these,  twelve  orders  existed  before  the  Ottoman  history  begins. 
Of  the  orders  which  were  instituted  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
empire,  none  is  so  remarkable  in  a  historical  point  of  view  as  that 
of  Had^  Begtashy  the  dervise  who  pronounced  his  blessing  on 
the  Janizaries,  and  whose  children  they  were  called.  As  the 
Janizaries  were  all  incorporated  in  this  order,  it  became  a  military 
as  well  as  religious  brotherhood,  and  it  is  not  improbable  indeed 
that  it  was  copied  from  the  Christian  order  of  Knights  Templars, 
or  of  those  of  ot«  John,  whose  bravery  was  known  to  Urcbani>y  the 
eonq^uest  of  Smyrna.  Thus  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Janizaries 
was  mflamed  by  religious  enthusiasm.  The  sheik  of  the  religious 
order  was  ako  the  bead  of  one  of  the  regiments ;  and  eight  dervises, 
stationed  in  the  camp  or  barracks,  prayed  day  and  night  for  the 
welfare  <^  the  corps. 

Mosques  were  built  and  schook  founded  by  Osman  and  hia 
successors  in  all  the  conquered  towns ;  but  no  connected  system 
of  ecclesiastical  administration,  no  established  hierarchy,  existed 
till  the  time  of  Mahomet  II.  The  conqueror  of  Constantinople 
instituted  the  body  of  the  Ulema,  which  combines,  in  a  well-regur 
lated  series,  all  the  ministers  of  law  and  religion.  The  character 
of  this  body  we  have  given  in  a  former  number,  (see  No.  III., 
p.  255,)  and  we  shall  at  present  only  observe,  that  the  merit  of  the 
institution' appears  to  us  extremely  questionable.  The  influence 
of  this  powerful  order  may  indeed  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ottoman  empirei  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  impedes  its 
progressive  civilization. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  early  constitutions  of  the  Otto- 
mans, it  will  be  jnanifest  that  the  bigotry  and  cruelty  which  cha* 
racterize  their  annals  grew  up  with  the  power  of  their  sultans, 
and  have  no  peculiar  connection  with  the  primitive  habits  of  the 
people;  At  the  iSrst  outset,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  reigning 
prince  assisted  him  in  the  council,  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
field ;  they  were  soon  excluded  from  an  important  share  in  the 
administration ;  the  law  of  imperial  fratricide  was  made  a  century 
and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  the  empire;  and  more  than 
a  century  elapsed  before  the  barbarism  of  this  state  policy  was 
completed  by  the  law  or  custom  of  confining  the  princes  tp  the 
harem,  till  the  throne  or  the  bow-string  relieves  them  from  en- 
thralment. 
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Having  thus  marked  the  growth  and  early  bias  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
Soliman,  under  whose  administration  it  reached  its  full  strength 
and  complete  development.  In  the  affairs  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  individual,  we  may  observe  a 
periodical  activity  in  the  animating  principle.  Great  events  and 
great  characters  so  often  arise  grouped  together,  that  Ae  history 
of  the  world  is  in  fact  reduced  to  the  history  of  those  brilliant 
epochs.  The  age  of  Soliman  is  one  of  those  remarkable  periods 
in  which  new  impulses  are  given  to  the  progress  of  society.  The 
discoveries  of  Vasco  de  Gama,  and  of  CoT umbus,  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation,  betrayed  and  promoted  the  increasing 
movement.  Of  the  great  princes,  the  contemporaries  of  Soliman, 
Robertson  only  enumerates  Charles  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  'Prancis  I., 
and  Pope  Leo  X.  But  Sigismund  I.  of  Poland,  and  Gritti, 
Doge  or  Venice,  yielded  to  none  of  these  in  solid  tlaims  to  fame; 
and  still  farther  from  the  ferment  of  Western  Europe,  Ivan  Vas- 
silievich,  the  conqueror  of  Astraoan,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  greatness  of  Russia.  In  the  east.  Shah  Ismail,  who  esta- 
blished in  Persia  the  dynasty  of  the  Sofis,  and  Shah  Akbar  in 
India,  the  greatest  of  the  Great  Moguls,  rivalled  in  glory,  and 
perhaps  surpassed  in  achievements,  their  great  European  contem* 
poraries. 

Soliman  I.,  known  in  European  histories  as  the  great  and  die 
magidficent,  is  by  the  Turkish  writers  entitled  the  lawgiver, 
{Kanufii,)  the  lord  of  his  century,  and  the  completer  of  the  perfect 
ten.  He  was  born  in  the  year  900  of  the  Hegira,  which  though 
among  us  reckoned  the  last  of  the  ninth,  is  by  Asiatics  considered 
the  first  year  of  the  tenth  century.  The  meaning  of  his  last  two 
titles  may  be  readily  guessed  from  what  we  have  already  said 
respecting  the  time  of  Osman's  appearance.  As  the  conqueror 
Timur,  in  flattering  conJFormity  with  Tartar  superstition,  made 
his  appearance  in  the  'beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  so  Soliman, 
(in  tne  character  of  a  legislator,  better  suited  to  the  perfect  num- 
ber ten,)  the  tenth  Sultan  of  the  Ottomans  came  forth  in  the  tenth 
century,  as  its  lord  or  presiding  genius.  The  fates  cannot  better 
prepare  the  ^eatness  of  a  hero  than  by  turning  the  tide  of  popular 
superstition  in  his  favour.  Under  die  lord  of  Ms  century,  tte 
completer  of  the  perfect  ten,  the  Ottoman  empire  developed  its 
full  strengm  and  character;  it  reached  that  summit  of  fame  and 
greatness,  at  which  the  historian  may  most  advantageously  pause, 
to  contemplate  the  opposite  prospects  of  its  rise^and  its  decay. 

Soliman  himself  appears  to  have  been  confident  of  his  predes- 
tined success.  The  only  points  in  which  the  Ottoman  arms  had 
been  hitherto  foiled  were  Khodes  and  Belgrade,  from  both  which 
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£  laces  Mshomet  the  Conqueror  bad  been  repuked  widi  dasboAOur. 
oliman  selected  them  at  once  as  the  objects  of  his  attack.  In 
the  first  ^ar  of  his  reign,  Belgrade,  at  that  time  thought  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe,  vas  forced  to  submit  to  the 
overwhelming  strength  of  the  Turkish  army.  Notvnthstandiug 
the  terms  of  the  capitttiation,  the  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword. 
The  next  year  an  immense  armament  was  equipped  against 
Rhodes,  and  this  bulwark  of  Christendom,  left  to  its  fate  by  the 
princes  of  Europe,  was  won  with  the  loss  of  above  a  hundred 
tboQsand  lives.  The  articles  of  capitulation,  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants were  allowed  to  preserve  their  property  and  their  churches, 
were  also  violated  here.  The  siege  of  Rhodes  is  remarkable  in 
history,  not  only  for  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  knights^ 
under  the  heroic  grand  master,  VilUers  de  Tlsle  Adam,  but  also 
for  the  first  use  of  bombSi  which  were  employed  by  the  Turbi, 
and  for  the  invention  of  countermines  by  Martinengo,  a  Venetian 
isnaneer. 

.  Tlie  successes  of  the  sultan  in  his  first  campaign  were  an- 
nounced to  all  the  authorities  iu  the  empire.  An  envoy  was  also 
aent  to  Venice,  with  the  intelligence  of  die  capture  of  Belgrade: 
he  was  pompously  received  by  the  senate,  and  presented  with  a 
purse  of  three  hundred  ducats.  The  republic  of  Venice  had 
maintained  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Sublime  Porte 
from  the  time  of  SoUman's  accession.  The  peace  between  the 
states  was  r^iewed  in  December,  1521,  and  a  convention,  coar 
sisting  of  thirty  articles,  was  drawn  up ;  the  existence  of  which 
has  escaped  the  notice  of  Deru  and  the  other  historians  of  the 
republic — so  well  could  the  Venetian  senate  guard  the  secrets  of 
their  state.  In  this  treaty  provisions  were  made  for  the  security  of 
merchants  and  the  inviolability  of  their  property ;  the  powers  of 
commercial  ministers  were  recognised  and  defined,  and  a  varie^ 
of  regulations  made  for  the  benefit  of  trade; — the  last  two.arti*- 
cles,  however,  are  of  a  different  character;  in  these  the  republic 
.stipulates  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  ten  thousand  ducats  for 
Cyprus,  and  five  hundred  for  Zante.  This  document  is  an  inter- 
esting specimen  of  early  diplomacy.  Almost  all  the  points  which 
have  since  been  arranged  between  the  Porte  and  other  powers 
were  already  included  in  the  provisions  of  this  treaty. 

Among  the  many  distinctions  of  Soliman's  reign  must  be 
noticed  the  increased  diplomatic  intercourse  with  European 
nations.  Three  years  after  the  capture  of  Rhodes,  appeared  the 
first  French  ambassador  at  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  he  received  a 
robe  of  honouri  a  present  of  two  hundred  ducats,  and,  what  was 
more  to  his  purpose,  a  promise  of  a  campaign  in  Hungary,  which 
should  engage  on  that  side  the  arms  of  Charles  and  his  brodier 
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FerdiDaiid.  Soiiman  kept  hid  promise.  At  tfce  head  of*  100^000 
men  and  300  pieces  of  artillery,  he  commenced  this  memorable 
campaign.  On  the  fatal  field  of  Mohacs  the  fate  of  Hnngaiy 
was  decided  in  an  unequal  fight.  King  Iiewis*  as  he  fled  from 
the  Turkish,  sabres,  was  drowned  in  a  morass.  The  neat  day 
the  sultan  received  in  state  the  coiQpliments  of  his  officem*  The 
heads  of  2000  of  the  slain,  iacluding  those  of  seven  bishops  and 
many  of  the  nobili^,  were  piled  up  as  a  trophy  before  his'  tent. 
Seven  days  after  the  battle*  a  tmnultuous  cry  arose  in  the  csmjp 
to  massacre  the  prisoners  and  peasaBtft-r-^aiod  in  consequence 
4(XX>  men  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  keys  of  Buda  were  sent 
l#  the  coBiqueror,  who  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Bairam.in  the 
eastle  of  the  Hungarian  kings.  Fourteen  days  afterwards  he 
begisn  to  retire — bloodshed  and  devasti^n  maiking  the  eomve 
of  hb  army.  To  Moroth,  belonging  to  the  Bisb^  of  Gran, 
mmy  thousands  of  the  people  had  retired  with  their  property, 
relying  on  the  strength  of  the  castle :  the  Turkish  artiQery, 
liowever*  soon  levelled  it*  and  the  wretched  fugitives  were  indis- 
criminately butchered.  No  less  than  d5,000  fell  here;  and  the 
vrfiole  number  of  the  Hnngaiians  destroyed  in  the  barbajnous  wnrr 
fare  of  tins  MUgle  campaign  amounted  to  at  least  200,000  souls. 

'*  By  a  singular  accident/'  says  our  author,  "  the  bloody  affiur  of 
Moroth  is  not  mentioned  by  the  TVirkish  writers,  while  the  hitftc^ans  ^ 
the  conquered  party  relate  it  with  all  tfaefhmknessof  distms.  A  proof, 
aoKHig  many  others,  that  in  order  to  have  complete  as  well  as  impartid 
iafonoatKNi,  it  is  necessary  to  listen  to  both  sidm.  At  Feterwardcdo,  the 
hsidge  over  the  Danube  was  completed  in  five  days.  At  Adrianople 
the  sultan  remaioed  a  week,  and  entered  Constantioople  after  an  ab- 
sence of  seven  months.  The  three  statues  Tof  Hercules,  Diana,  and 
Apollo),  which  had  been  taken  from  the  royal  castle  at  Buda,  were,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Ibrahim,  the  grand  vizir,  placed  on  pedestals,  as  tro- 
phies, Wore  his  palace  in  the  Hippodrome,  to  match  the  obelisk,  the 
column,  and  bronze  pillar  of  twisted  snakes-^the  rains  of  which  still 
omaneot  this  square,  while  the  statues  have  long  since  disappeared. 
Mahomet  the  Conqueror,  at  his  entrance  into  Constantinople,  had  struck 
off  the  heads  of  the  bronze  snakes.  The  conqueror  of  Buda,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  rather  his  Vizir  Ibrahim,  erected  instead  of  them  three 
statues,  which,  being  looked  upon  as  idols,  proved  a  crying  abomination 
to  the  pious  Moslims.  The  poet  Fighanl  remarked,  ii^a  pasquiqade,  that 
'  Ibrahim  of  old  (Abraham)  had  broken  the  idols,  but  that  this  one  set 
them  up.*  The  unhappy  poet,  after  being  first  paraded  through  the  city 
on  an  ass,  atoned  by  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his  sarcasm.*' 

On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  the  clauns  of  Ferdinand 
to;  the  vacant  throne  were  conteste»d  by  2iapolya»  a  Transylvanian 
DoUe.  Chi  the  side  of  the  former  wcire  indubitable  right  and  the 
Baajority  of  the  nalion  ^  the  latter  was  actively  supported  by  the 
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^  dtfcontentid  nobUity,  who  were  anwilling  to  see  the  throne  of 
the  Aipads  now  filled  by  a  stranger.  Zapolya,  unable  to  make 
head  againM  his  rival  without  foreign  suocour,  applied  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and-  set  the  humiliating  and|  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  age,  disgraceful  example  of  a  league  ofFensive  and  defen«- 
•ive  between  a  Christian  nation  and  the  enemies  of  Christendom. 
When  this  transaction  wa^  known,  the  first  Austrian  embassy  to 
the  Porte  was  despatched^  to  demand  restitution  of  the  Hun^- 
ijan  towns*  The  grand  vizir  took  offence  at  Ferdinand  styhng 
himself  Jkfos^  Mighty.  *  **  How  dave  he  apply  to'hhnself/'  said 
that  miinster, ''  an  epithet  like  this^  in  the  face  of  the  Empefor  of 
the  Ottomans,  in  whose  shiidow  the  ether  Christian  kmgs  are 
aocostomed  to  seek  refuge/'  When  asked  who  those  kings  were; 
he  mentioned  those  of  Prance,  Poland,  Venice,  and  Transylvania. 
The  ambassador,  Hobordansky,  was  then  dirown  into  prisoii,  and 
after  a  confinement  of  nine  months  w^s  dismissed  wiA  the  fot 
lowing  message,  firofti  -the  month  of  Soliman  himself,  **  Your 
master  has  hitherto  had  little  of  our  neighbourhood  and  acquaint*- 
ance»-4>at  he  shall  enj<^them  hereafter;  tell  him,  that  I  wiH 
come  myself,  with  all  my  forces,  to  make  him  the  restitution  he 
demands;  and  let  him  carefully  prepare  -every  thiifg  for  our 
reception."  Hobordansky^  a  bkint  soldier,  replied,  ''That -his 
master  would  be  happy  to  meet  the  emperor  as  a  friend,  but  also 
knew  how  to  receive  him  as  an  enemy/'  Such  waa  die  treatment 
of  the  fint  Austrian  ambassador  at  the'  SuMime  Porte. 

The  sukaii  prepared  to  keep  his  engagement.  His  favourite 
and  grand  vizir,  Ibraham,  was  appointed  serasker  or  generalis- 
simo. With  the  diploma  which  conferred  this  rank,  Soliman 
sent  him  three  fur  pelisses,  eight  caparisoned  horses,  a  ninth 
bearing  a  scymitar,  bow,  and  quiver,  richly  set  with  jewels,  six 
horse-tails,  and  seven  flags  instead  of  the  four  usually  attached  to 
his  quality  and  station.  The  seven  flags  were  intended  to  attract 
the  benign  influence  of  the  seven  planets.  These  arrangements 
being  made,  Soliman  began  his  march  on  a  Monday,  as  in  his  pre- 
ceding campaigns;  that  being  the  luckiest  day  for  the  commence^ 
ment'of  an  arduous  undertaking.  At  Mohacs,  Zapolya  came  to 
meet  him,  and  did  homs^e  for  his  kingdom,  so  that  the  same  field 
winch  had  before  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  Hungarians  and  die 
eitinction  of  their  regal  line,  now  witnessed  the  shame  of  their 
voluntary  humiliation.  After  a  siege  of  six  days,  Buda  surren- 
dered, on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should  be 
•spared ;  the  Janizariesi  however,  enraged  at  a  capitulation  which 
disappointed  their  hopes  of  plunder,  put  the  Germans  to  the 
sword  when  they  were*  in  the  act  of  withdrawing.  -  A  few  days 
after,  the  wretched  Zapol}ia  was  placed  on  the  3irone,.and  in« 
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of  the  Porte»  but  by  a  segbanbasbi  or  adjutant  of  th^.  Janizari^. 

Solknan  now  directed  his  march  against  Vienna*  where  he 

arrived  on  tbe  S7th  of  September^     His.lti^  cavalry,  fifty  or 

sixty  thousand  in  ninnber,  bad  scoured  the  country  seveiral  days 

befofe.     Desolation  atteiuled  his  progress ;  but. as  be  had  .really 

encountered  no  opposition,  his  triumph  was  not  that  of  rictory. 

In  the  vilhge  of  Simmering,  near  Vienna,  die  Neugebiuide»  or 

New  buildings,  as  they  are  called,  still  mark  the  wide  compass  of 

bis  tent    Twelve  thousand  Janizaries  were  stationed  around  it* 

•The  whole  army  occupied  its  positions  in  seven  different  cain|i6; 

the  park  of  artillery,  consisting  of  ibur.  hundred  pieces,  bemg 

placed  between  St.  Mark  and  the  Wienerberg.    The  operations 

of  the  siege  were  immediately  conmienced.     The  grand  ririr 

himself  rode  round  the  walls  in  disguise  to  reconnoitre  dieir 

strength,  and  on  one  occasion  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pri« 

soner.     Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  ^e  Turkidh  artillery, 

and   the  numerical  inferiority  of  the  garrison,  which  scarcely 

amounted  to  a -tenth  of  the  -besieging  army,  the  latter:  made,  no 

progress;  they* were  repulsed  at  every  assault,,  and  suffered  se** 

lerely  from  the  sallies  of  the  Germans.    Afier  the  siege  had 

lasted  about  a  fortnight,  with  little  prospect  of  a  germination,  the 

courage  of  the<  Turks  began  to  droop.    The  sultau,  to  raise  their 

spirits,  rode  himself  to  view  .the  breaches.     Inmiense  supis  of 

money  were  distvibuted  among  the  soldiers.   Twenty,  divwls  wene 

•proqiised  to  each  of  the  Janizaries,  and  the  man  who  first  mounted 

the  walls  was  to  have,  if  a  common  spahi,  a  reward  of  six  iiun- 

dred  ducats,  if  a  subashi,  or  captain,  the  government  of  a  pro** 

vince.   The  courage  of  the  troops  being  inflamed  by  these  means, 

a  general  assault  was  ordered  on  the  14th  of  October.    Several 

mines  were  successfully  sprung,  and  breaches  of  great  extent  laid 

open,. jet  such  was  the  desperate  valour  of  the  defenders,  jthat  the 

Tai4s  were  repeatedly  driven  back  with  greater  slaughter;. and  it 

was  in  consequence  resolved  to  raise  the  siege.    As  soon,  as  .the 

movements  in  the  camp  of  /the  Ottomans  discovered  their-  pre^* 

rations  for  retreat,  the- citizens  displi^ed  their  joy  by  the  firing  of 

guns,  ringing  of  bdls,  and  waring  of  colours. 

Soliman  sought  to  divert  attention  from  his  failure  by  the 
ponips  of  the  divan  and  the  distribution  of  donatives. .  .The 
Janizaries  received  the  promised  reward  of  twenty  ducats;  to 
Ibrahim,  the  sultan  presented  five  purses  or  six  thousand  ducats, 
and  a  scymitar  richly  adorned  with  precious  stones.  A  great 
many  historians,  and  Robertson  among  the  rest,  ascribe  Jthe.  un^ 
psosperous  issue  of  this  siege  to  the  ti«achery  of  the  grand  viric; 
but  for  this  charge  against  Ibrahim  there,  is  no  ground  diacovex^ 

vol..  IV.  NO.  YII.  s 
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KMe  eitlidrfn  the  Turkish  hMtoiiaas  or  in  the  ^ffieU  doetfOMato 
^Ihe  time.  The  Jbte  reason  of.the  yieftr^ilfae  cbtcomeiil  of  tk« 
ABiatictroopB»  wha- suffered  Mveraly  frooi  Uie  climale« Md  the 
iearoity.  of  previttoiift  resukuig  ArofD  .tka  doalrticlive  ak^  of 
Tttrktob  warfare,  ware  suffioieatt  to  onka  it  aacoMar^  to  raise  the 
«iege ;  aod  'we'aaay  reject  aa  uttarlj grouiidlase  Ibe  aatpicifMiB  of 
IbMhimVbiMiour  and  integrity.. 

When  Sotiman  neturoed  to.CoQstaiiliBQple»he  iceklyrated  bia 
trianiph  by  feativab  aad  p4d>licahDwa.  Ha  rooei^ed  tbOt  homage 
of  bia  chief  officers  aad  ^randaea  od  a  thiyMe  raiaedia  the  Hippor 
drpmnei  amou*  the  irophiea  of  bis  own  and  bis  ancestor's  victories*. 
Tli»<entB  of ,  Uauidiasanr  the  Shah  of  Persia,  conquered  by  M»- 
iN>Bnet'>II.,-aBd  of  Gbavri,  the  Sultan,  of  Egypt*  dethroned  by 
'Selim  I.y  stood  .beside  the  statues  taken  from  the  palace  4»i  tbie 
liings  of  Hungary. I  After  these  solemnities. folk>wed  the.  reeepH 
lion  Hft  embassies^  of  which  former  histoiiaBs  have  had.  Utde  oi  ma 
teowMge.  The  andbasaadors  of  Ferdinand  were  strictly  eujoiMd 
to  communicate  the  object  of  their  mission  to  the  sultan  ;aloiit» 
Md  to  make  use  of  no  language  but  the  German.  This  atudied 
hau^ineas  of  neighbouring  ..states  shows  -ns  how  j  much  maa 
Csarod  at  that  tine/Uoqn  .Turkish  anroganoe*  Ibrahim  Uagbed-jst 
their  demands;  ha  toU  tbem  that  the.aoltan  h«i.niaqdieil  to 
Bndarforthe.purposeof  moating. Ferdinand^aud  not fiod^ him 
lhein»«had  adianced.  to. Vienna*  from  .whence  he  .despatcb^:Jbia 
kofaeoKn  in  all  directiosM  ia  search  ot  tbt  king.  Thus  lbs  Anw- 
Irian  aunisters  ratuiaiad  to  Vienna,  without -efl^iog  theicjPairpoai|.- 
*  Iji4Mdev  to  exhibit  ,as  much  aa  poasibia  in  one  .view  wft.eTast- 
tions  of /militarjr  force  .directed  by  Solimao  against  Anatiiai  me 
abay  givea  brtef  sketch  of  his  £ftks  Gampnii^  called  ky  Am 
Vurbasb  hiatarians  the  Gennan  campaign  tagamst  the  Sfaaifsk 
king;  This  took  phae .  in  1532,  An»  ^yem  after  dm ;  M^ar*  ml 
Vieiaai.  The  Eaiperor  Charles  V.  on  this  ooeasien  j^pfMafcd 
for<tb€(  first  time  at  tbe^cndx>f  bis  army«iind  the  sukajqiiadvanoejA 
Wmamt  ike  only  potentate  in  Europe  whom  be  comiidsa^  KfOiAf 
to  h^  his  rival.  His  army  coosisled  of  above  two  hwidkeditbowr 
sand  men :  widi  this  immenae  host  he.  overran  tbe^aina  of  VLubt 
gary,  and  met  with  no  resistance  tail  he  came  before  the  little  <wa? 
tress  of  Gnas.  This  was  defisnded  by  a  garrison  of  aevenknadred 
meoy  who  were  amboldened.by  the  presence  of  the  heroic  Juiia^ 
ekit2,  who  commanded  them.  In  Ibree  days  the  Turkidt  aitiUoffy 
had  leveled  the  parapets  of  the  wails,  thirleen  aaiMa  were  ftpnu^ 
imd^s  many  assaults  directed  agaiiMt  Ike  place,  without  aiy  suor 
oeas.  At  length,  after  ithre«  weeks  had  been  ^onumed  .in.lkm 
hvage,  the  solten  Awas  contented  with  n  Aomanal aurmuder^mad 
wilhdaaw^bist  forces  withaait.omupying^rthe  -l^mBu-  .Inslaad  of 


MOKidii;f  horn  Guas  m  Yielma,  is  war  eKpMtfed,  SdliiiiMi  dft- 
ftcted  hi»  ooune  ta  the  left  through  'Styria,  lavettM  OmUs,  'with^ 
ovt  maluiqf  any  laipreMion  on  it/ and  th«D  'begaa  lo-  Mtraee  Ui 
alepa^  apreadn^  tarvorand  deaohttion  through  ;the  oouatry  at  kd 
pmed  along.  Thiity  thousand  capliVea  from  Sljrn»andiHnni 
gaiy  worn' dragged  intor  shiwy.  The  Toikiah' light  hoiaa,  wh^ 
kad  penetrated  into  Austria,  fell  ki  with  a  porlioflf  of  ihe  Gkra&an. 
avM,  and  weie  totally  cut  to'piecea. 

The  nederate  harvcetof  plondev  and  of  glory  wfaioh  he  had 
reapiod-  from  tbia  campaign,  tc^^etlnr  with  ^u»'  of  t:QiM|aeal^  ia 
the  East,  disposed  Soliman  to  think  of  an  accomiaodatioa'mtli, 
Anatria-  Iw  oegoaiatioos  wbieb  ensoed  are  minutely  ralated 
Iq^lf.  Von  Hammer,  from  the  ori^aal  docuaaeots,  and  ioteresi 
mm  net  oaljnaa  caiious  sp^cimeBs  of  early  d^>lonMeyy  but  from 
tiie*insighl  they  ywre  u4  into  theieharaetor  of  tbe^sukan  and  of 
Ibrahim,  Ae'grand  nsir.  •  Of  this  latter  personage^  to  whom  we 
kanre  before  idluded,  a  partictilatr  aecoont  appeftrs  to  1>e  ao# 
aecessary. 

"He  -was  the  86n  of  a  Greek  ttierehant  of  Parga,  and  wail 

adiacated,  peiiu^,  as  a  musiciaB;  at  least,  it  was  'by  his.  skBfcil 

paiformaace  o»die  violin  thai  he  first  attracted  notice*    €afned 

off  while  a  bay  by  Turkish  corsairs,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a 

wadow  aaar  'Magnesia,  who  spamd  no  expense  ia  tha  dress  an4 

iastraction  of  the  lively  young^Greelu    Soliman,  hearing  him  QiOa> 

day  plajmig  on  the  viotin,  was  so  pleased  with  his  skill,  that  h^^ 

anlQ^  into  conversatiaa  widi  hun,  and  Ibrahim's  sprightly 

Irients  saoa  won  the  yoang  prin/Qe's>fcvottr»  On  theaccessioo  of 

S4ijnMm  ia  the'lhroae,  thefavoarite  mm  i^pointed  to*  a  higfi- 

aficain  die.seraglior  shortly  after  he  Was -raised -^ta^  the  digaily 

mtffmbd  msir,  and  ofciained  the  saltan V  staler  in  fanniage.-  Sd 

great  waa  'the  intimaey  between  Soliman  and  his  -mir,  ^t  tfaay 

fi^qneady  dined  together,  and  even  slept  in  the  amne  chandl>eri 

Si^iaa  aad  letters  continual^  psvBed^hetween'  them,  and  they^ 

SfMrnd  4he  evenii^  together  in  study  or  conversation.    Ihrahimt 

Ifcgawiver  aapetficial  his  knowledge  might  have  been,  was  certainly 

m  meiy  ex tiaordinary  man  within  the  walk  of  the  yraglio.    Hie' 

lively  powers,  and  the  variety  of  bis  accomplishments  were  well 

cal^alaied  to  stimulAle  the  genius  of  th^ose  with  whom  he  came 

in  oootact,  and  the  activity  and  extensive  vieWs  which  distinguish* 

the  character  of  Soliman,  might  have  been  derived,  in  no  small' 

dbeiciee,{rom  his  association  with  this  educated  G4reek.     Ibrahim, 

beini  master  of  the  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Slavonic^was 

ted  with  the  Italian  and  Persian  lai^uages ;  be  composed 

i  laadily,  and  was  foad  of  copying  every  song  he  heard;  be 

^alightfftd  in  madiag romanoea ahd  hiatonaa,  particularly thoseai 

s2 
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Hannibal  and' Alexander  the  Great ;  his  knowledge  of  geography 
was  respectable,  and  his  inquiries  were  constantly  directed  to 
discover  the  sitaation  of  foreign  countries.  The  influence  which 
be  possessed  over  the  sultan  was  unbounded/  and  wealth  and 
honours  were  accumulated  upon  him  to  an  unprecedented  degree. 
Such  was  the  man  with  whom  the  ambassadors  had  to  deal. 

The  negociations  continued  seven  weeksi  and  during  this  time 
the  crafty  and  loauacious  vizir  held  many  conversations  with  the 
imihisters  of  Ferdinand.  In  all  he  says  the  true  Greek  character 
is  apparent;  the  singular  union  of  depth  and  volatility ,  of  vanity 
and  shrewdness. 

"  Among  other  apparently  indifierent  and  unimportant  questions  of 
tbe  vizir,  respecting  Spain  and  France,  was  also  this,  why  the  former 
kingdom  was  so  much  worse  cultivated  than  the  latter;  to  which  Cor- 
nelius replied,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in  the  want  of  water,  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  and  in  tbe  pride  of  the  Spanish 
people,  v^o  were  naturally  more  disposed  to  handle  the  sword  than  the 
plough.  That  sort  of  pride,  observed  Ibrahim,  betrays  a  hot  brain  j  it 
is  found  also  among  the  Greeks,  who  are  ahold  and  high-minded  people.** 

This  last  observation  was  perhaps  intended  for  the  Albanians, 
as  the  Turks  could  hardly  accuse  the  Greeks  of  want  of  industry 
and  excess  of  warlike  spirit.  Tbe  vizir  afterwards  proceeded  to 
speak  of  his  favourite  topic,  himself. 

'^  Whatever  I  wish  to  do,  is  done ;  I  can  make  a  pasha  of  a  gtoom,  I 
can  bestow  provinces  and  kingdoms  on  whom  I  please,  and  my  master 
never  thwarts  me.  If  he  commands  any  thing  which  I  disapprove,  it 
comes  to  nothing.  It  is  my  will^  and  not  his,  which  is  sure  to  be  exe- 
cuted )  peace  and  war  are  in  my  hands )  I  dispose  of  the  treasures.  He 
(the  sultan)  is  not  better  dad  than  I  am,  but  just  like  me.  I  was  bom 
in  the  same  week,  and  have  been  reared  up  with  him  stqce  a  boy.  All 
that  he  possesses,  great  and  small,  is  intrusted  to  me^  and  I  can  do  with 
it  what  I  please/' 

Ibrahim^  speaking  of  the  German  campaigns,  strenuously  de- 
nied any  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  at  Mobacs^ 
and  boasted  of  his  conduct  at  the  siege  of  Vielina ;  then  follow 
the  stricturesiof  the  Ottoman  prime  minister  on  the  Emperor  of 
Germany. 

"  Charles  comes  into  Italy,  proclaims  war  upon  the  Turks,  and 
threatens  to  force  the  Lutherans  to  renounce  their  heresy;  he  then  goes 
into  Germany  and  does  nothing.  It  is  hardly  becoming  in  an  emperor  to 
undertake  what  he  is  unable  to  accomplish,  or  to  say  a  thing  and  leave  it 
uneflFected.  He  announces  a  council  and  does  not  hold  it;  besieges 
Buda  and  does,  not  take  it ;  he  negociates  a  peace  between  his  brothier 
FeroBnand  and  King  John  (Zapolya,  the  Hungarian),  and  leaves  the 
aAdr  unsettled.    I,  said  the  vizir,  if  I  thought  fit,  could  this  moment  set 
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Luther  oil  the  one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  and  force  them  to 
hold  a  general  coandl.  What  Charles  has  hitherto  wished  in  Tain  to  do> 
the  saltan  and  he  will  now  do  together.'' 

We  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  the  ^rand  vizir,  who 
thought  of  quelling  the  fierceness  of  religious  disputants.  On 
adverting  to  the  specific  object  of  the  conference,  the  Emperor's 
letter,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Kjx^  this  letter,  says  he,  (taking  it  in  his  hand,)  is  not  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sensihle  and  discreet  prince.  He  pompously  recounts  his  titles^ 
and  among  them  are  some  which  do  not  belong  to  him.  How  dare  he 
style  himself  King  of  Jerusalem  ?  does  he  not  know  that  the  Great  Em- 
peror (of  the  Ottomans)  is  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  the  Emperor 
Charles?  '  I  know  that  Christian  prinoes  have  visiled  Jerusalem  in  the 
garb  of  pilgrims,  hut  does  Charles  suppose  that  by  making  such  a  pil- 
grimage he  becomes  King  of  Jerusalem.  I  will  take  care  that  no  Chris- 
tian be  allowed  to  go  thither  for  the  future." 

The  ambassadors  attempted  to  justify  the  assumption  of  the 
title  by  alleging  ancient  usage,  and  declared  that  no  offence  was 
intended.  Ibrahim  was  perhaps  willing  to  elicit  apologies,  and 
as  he  proceeded  with  the  letter,  grew  more  arrogant  and  captious. 

*'  Still  farther,  (he  observed,)  Charles  writes  the  names  of  his  brother 
Fcrdioand  and  my  master,  the  Great  Emperor,  in  the  same  line.  He 
does  well  to  love  his  brother,  but  ought  not  to  disparage  my  master  for 
his  sake.  The  Great  Emperor  has  many  sandjacks  (pashas  of  a  single 
t^l),  who  are  more  powerful  than  Ferdinand.  Thy  relative  (said  he, 
turning  o  Uieronymus,)  the  Sandjack  of  Kara  Amid,  has  more  subjects 
than  Kiiig  Ferdinand.  He  leads  50,000  horsemen  into  the  field,  and  has 
more  spahis  and  military  vassals.  The  Emperor  Charles  ougnt  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  style  of  writing.'* 

After  all  this  uncourteous  criticism,  he  holds  out  a  little  en- 
cooragement  to  the  ambassadors,  mingled  with  his  usual  vanity 
and  gasconade. 

''  If  Charles  makes  peace  with  us,  he  will  be  an  emperor  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life;  for  we  will  oblige  the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
the  Pope  and  tb&  Protestants,  to  acknowledge  him  as  such.  Do  you 
believe  that  the  Pope  is  sincerely  attached  to  bis  interests  ?  Certunly 
Dot,  if  he  remembers  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  unworAy  treatment  he 
received  when  a  prisoner.  I  have  a^ewel  from  his  (the  Pope's)  tiara, 
which  I  bought  for  sixty  thousand  ducats,  and  this  ruby  (showing  the 
ring;  on  his  finger)  was  on  the  hand  of  the  King  of  France  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  I  purchased  it  afterwards  $  and  do  you  imagine  that 
Francis  has  any  friendship  for  the  Emperor  Charles  ?  ^ 

He  concluded  by  declaring  that  the  letter  was  too  offensive  to 
be  shown  to  the  Sultan,  and. by  intimating  that,  if  the  Emperor 
desired  a  peace,  he  ought  to  send  amb^issadors  speci£k:ally  in- 
structed to  pray  for  it.  * 


*'T^'  Avtitmn  ilAiAMfi,  hdwever/ were  firm,  aii#  Aettlf^ 
coficesrions'  they  w6i^  empoiw^ered  to  mAt  render^  it  iMwh^'fo 
require  of  them  any  ftitther  humtlhitkte;  Peabe  was  at  ietph 
eonduded,  "F^ntfimnd  retaittnig  posseMnoii  of •  the  jplaceB  ^ick 
he  held  it!  Hongaty*  The  Sultan,  however,  did  not  abiolately 
^ngn  hia  daima  to  tbM  kiitfgdoiti*  SoiiMan  himself^  addresrtd 
die  ambassadors. 

^'  The  I^luilsdmh  (the  ftther  of  the  shahs)  grants  yoa  the  jp^soe  trblch 
she  preceding  amhassadors  were  onable  to  obtahi.  He  grants  it  to  jmt, 
iM  for  s^en,  or  flte  and  twenty,  or  a  hundred  years,  hut  for  two  or  thrsa 
htMidrM,  of  foit  ewf^,  if  it  be  notirialaced  by;yoafeeWast  tb^  padisehift 
Will  Inial  King  Peidinaiid  as  his  sDo.  The  ibasinions  oi^  the  ]Mdi8ehak 
Mbftg  16  his  son  Ferdinand,  nd  those  of  SMihaaid  tO'hiSifathor." 

[  Hus  figurative  fdatiotishi^  was  assumed  to  cover  the  priet^lk-* 
sionsof*  the'  Sultan.    The  i'dea  of  a  community  of  possessions 
between  the  father  and  the  son,  however  flattering  it  might  be  to 
&e'  Mtikt,  was  intended  to  be  practically  advantagedus  to  the 
former  alone.    While  the  Sultan  was  jpleased  to  style  King'FisK 
ditiaAH  his  son;  Ibl^im  condetoendmgly  acknowledged  Utn  ai 
his  younger  brother.    'Oh  these  terms  of  metaphorical  kindred; 
fte  coiifts  cb^spond^d  lor  iiom^  tinie.    Sodi'  we>e  the  hmkiiliii- 
flohs  t>v  whidi  Austria  purchas^M  her  first  pea^e  with  Turkey.  - 
'   Affair^  being  thus  settled  on  the  side  of  Europe,  Sdlitetiti  Vna 
zt  liber^'  to  turn  all  his'  foh:es  against  Persia.    Histbrifitis  afld 
jp^'ilologists  are  agreed  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Persian  liiid 
iB^rman  nations^      The  Turks  or  inhabitants  of  Turan^  |iow 
placed  betweeti  the  ii^babitlnta  of  Inm  and  their  descendaots  the 
tribe  of  Germans,  (Wehrmmne,  dr  himme$  de  gM^re;^  flMde 
waf  on  botib  sides  with  their  ancient  and  natural  enenuea,  the 
tyrants  with  the  men  at  arms.    The  glory  of  the  eastern  caiw- 
paign  was  resigned  to  the  indefatigable  Ibrahim.     Tebria  <yr 
Tiflis  surrendered  to  him;  the  western  provinces  of  Persia  wete 
added  to  (he  Ottoman  empire,  and  so  rapid  were  bis  niovemeiits 
that  he  was  enabled  to  send  forward  the  keys  of  Bagdad  to  the 
^ultan,  who  advanced  from  Ahatoliii  to  meet  him.    The  four 
months  spenttn  this  cdebrated  city  by  Soliman  and  his  favonrile^ 
formed  perhaps  the  most  fortunate  period  of  their  Uvesf    Theiv 
prospenty  fiml  fame  had  reached  meir  greatest  height*  and  thw 
^ototiring  of  religion  now  beautified  the  splendour  of  9W0cmam^ 
The  whole  tract  of  country  lietlfveen  the  Tigyitf  and  RiphratM  la 
hallowed  ground-in  die  legends  of  Isfamk;  here  pilgrims  tdllebt 
die  bones  of  the  martytft  of  the  fid^h;  here  are  the  grirvea  of  fear 
prophets,  Adfin,  Noah,  Ss^kid  and  Badras;  and  iioae  of  mat 
imaOM  <it  the  prdphet'i  -family,  Aii/  Hasan;  Hneein>  Adhtol^ 
Kasim,  and  Taki;   and  hei>e  is  an  object 'stitt  bkh«  wofthgr-of 
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tfie  cavemfrontwliidi. MMM^ib^M^fi^Af^ 
tvdne  ioMiau^  iv.to  eom^  forth  on  the  day  i)f  indgniefiU  . . 
^.]Q.vititbigth«Be  tomlis  and  collectiiig  these,  tr«dkioii««  tb^ 
SultM  amI  hift  Wair  fottad  edifioatioift  and  .a«iiiflme«itf .  Suk 
Ibmhim  was  now  iDtoxicated  with  the  ezceas  of  hit  gpod  tf>itmn^^ 
TIm  only  officer  of  the  empire  who  awakened  hia  leakmsy*  icaa 
the  deAerdar  or  treasurerji  lakender  Chelebi>(Al€a(aiiCKr.tIv9  i^pde* 
mao,)  whose  fnsnmr  widi  the  Soltaa  had  acquired  hm  imo((eQse 
wealth  and. great  .influeiice.  By  the  m^cbimitioDa  of  Ibrabiia  he 
ipas  defMoned  of  his.  office*  and  afterwards  executed  in  the  streets 
of  Bagdad.  The  wealth  which  accrued,  to  the  Sultan  .by  bit 
death  anay  be  estiaatad  firom  his  retioQe*  vrtiich  cpMsMd.of 
nearly  seven  'thetasand.  slaves.  About  the  .aame  liine  Ibmhiaa 
TCBtored  to  asaiune  the  title  of  S^fasker  Saltan*  an  imprudent 
aiepiiat  which  Soliman  nny  have  been  offi»ided»e?ea  if  he  feared 
momag  from  th(b  vanity  which  so  openly  displayed  itself^  On  his< 
■caun  toConstantinopde,  Ibrahiu)  eonduded.the  first. coiwnercial 
tiMty  between  Praace  and  Turkey*  the  last  imfkortaat  act  of  bis 
admyustiation.  His  iafluence  and.  intimacy  with  Soiimaa  ap- 
pealed to  be  still  nadiminishedi  when  his  destruction  was  resdved. 
Hipoo.  .  His  eacessne  presaatpdon  and  saspected  .fidelity  are  th# 
canacaasaigBed  for  it  by  the  Turkish  historians;  but  ibe  dr^ma 
•f  Solnaant'who  waa haunled  in  his  sleeping  hours  by  tbasbado 
af  lakender  CbeleU*  reveal  jto  us  the  secret  soarce  of  alienaitioiK 
The  seheme  of  retribution  .in  the  present  iife  is  deeply.eatwineA 
villi  tim  noral  priacH^.  oC  our.  nature*  and  men  midce  or  mat* 
ii»it  fortunes^  accordmg  as  ihey  eogaie  op  their  side»  nol 
ijwialy^tha  interests,  hut  the  synipatbies.ot  their  fellow  craaturelti 
Xha.  !mir  .prepared  his  own  fall  when.  Be.  presumed  lo  pnt.tba 
taeasuiec  ta  deadi.  One  evening  in  Ramasan*  IJirahim  went  aa 
vsaalrtoaup  vrith  thfe  Sultan^  and  to  ;retire.  to  rest  in  theiamA 
chamber  with  him.  In  the  morning  he  wse  foaqd  strangled*  and 
Iba  traces  of  his  blood*  visible  in  the  apartment  a  century  aftcr^ 
sbowcd  that  be  had  not  resigned  his  life  without  resistance.  Ha 
was  biaied  in  the  suburb  of  Galata ;  no  monument  was  raised  to 
bia  memory,  but  a  .tree  for  a  long  time  marked  the  vpot  w'.iere 
bif.  body  was  interred. 

.  !£  the.exeeutioa  of  Iskender.  Cbeleb^  affected  the  spirits  of 
Solimao,  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the 
loaa*  of  bis  early  £riend  and  companion*  The  nar/atii9»  of  the 
Tbrkiab.  lustoriana  are  too  dry  and  meagre  toihraw  much  li^ht 
OD-iAie  cbacaoters  of  .men;  but  the.  ascendmicy. which  Ibsabim 
oblaiaad  aver. the  .mind  of  Soliman  shows  ^lat  he  was  above  the 
r0am>ow»>/  He.govemed  the  empire  with  absolute ^way  for  fourteen 
fBtfs^.imdy.  uMl  Ibe^lasi  year  of  bisJife*  appeam  aever  toi  havar 
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iiicuned  the  re|MXMch  of  inhuiiiaaity;  indeed  it  is  but  justice  to 
observe,  that 'the  same  age  which  witnessed  the  sack  of  Rome, 
and  Tunis  delivered  up  by  Charles  V.  to  (he  ferocity  of  his 
abldiersi  saw  the  serasker  of  the  Turks  saving  Tebriz  and  Bagdad 
from  a  similar  violation. 

After  the  death  of  his  favourite,  Solimaa  appeare  to  have  en- 
joyed but  little  happiness.   He  could  no  longer  repose  confidence* 
m  anyone,  or  denve  pleasure  from  the  sentiments  of  friendship. 
The  embittered  state  of  his  feelings  is  indirectly  proved  by  the* 
CMcution  of  two  sons  and  of  a  second  win    The  two  young' 
prim^^s,  Mustafa  and  Bajeeid,  were  both  sacrificed  to  the  intrigues' 
of  the  harem.    The  charms  and  mental  endowiiients  of  a  Russian 
captive,  to  whom  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of  Roxalaiui, 
had  obtained  a  complete  ascendancy  over-the  mind  of  Solimim.' 
The  Sultana  Chasseki,  as  she  was  called,  was  raised  from  the 
condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  vrife;  a  singular  hooour;  for  the 
Ottoman  emperors  are  by  a  special  prerogative  exempted  firom* 
die  ties  of  wedlock.    Anxious  to  secure  the  succession  to  her* 
own  son  Selim,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  undo  the  .other  princes,* 
and  the  grand  vizir  Rustem,  hanng  married  her  daughter,  readfly 
seconded  her  intrigues.    Soliman  was  taught  by  their  contrivances 
to  dread  the  popularity  of  his  sons,  whose  merits  rendered  them 
more  obnoxious  to  the  suspicions  of  a  jealous  tyrant.     MustaiGa 
was  murdered  in  •  the  camp  at  Eregli,  where  .he  came: to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  father.    An  incorrect  .and  exaggerated  account 
of  this  afiair,  derived  from  Busbequius,  whose,  iuformsdon  rested 
on  hearsay  alone,  is  given^  by  Robertson  and'Other  historiana. 
Bajezid>was  forced  by  the  arts  of  his  enemies  to  take  up  ainiB 
against  his  brother  Selim,  and  being  defeated,  found  means  to 
escape  into  Persia.     Here  he  was  treated  with  honoUr,  and  re* 
ceived  solemn  assurances  of  protection.    The  letinue -of  the 
Ottoman  prince,  about  two  thousand  horsemen,  displayed,  during 
a  festival  at  the  court,  their  discipline  and  skill  in  arms.    Their 
superior  prowess  alarmed  the  Persian  Shah,  who,  to  prevent 
danger,  contrived  to  remove  them  from  Bajezid's  person  and  dis- 
perse them  through  the  country.*:  When  the  prince  was  thus 
wholly  in  his  power,  he  paid  attention  to  the  letters  and  nego* 
ciations  of  Soliman,  ^hicb,  in  formal  cruelty,  are  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  any  nation.  The  Sultan  required  die  Shah  to  put 
Bajezid  to  death,  or  to  deliver  him  up  for  execution.    The  Shah 
objected,  that  having  sworn  to  the  priniice  not  to  deliver  him  up 
to  his  father, 'he  must,  in  order  to  avoid  the  violation  of  his  oath, 
be  contented  to  resign  him  to  his  brother  Selim.'    The  unfor- 
tunate prince  and  his  four  sons  were  soon  afterwards  dispatched 
in  prison.    When  the  a£fair  was  concluded,  the  Shah  wrote  with 
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Us  oim  liand  a  poinpcms  letter,  of  congnktufailioa  to  SelimaB^ 
teUiDg  him  that  *'  einl  report  was  brought  to  sileoce^  the  eovious 
made  blind,  and  the  frieiidlj-disfx>sed  made  glad  in  their  hearts." 
The  execution  of  his  son  was  celebrated  by  Soliman  as  a  victory^ 
by  the  distrfl>ution  of  presents  among  the  officers  of  his  court. 
Morad  I.  hadbeSoffe  set  the  example  of  paternal  cruelty,  by  the 
execotton  of  a  son ;  but  Soliman  exceeded  the  precedent,  and  had; 
far  less  cause  to  resign  the  sentiments  of  nature. 

•  In  the-  age  of  Solmian  the  intercourse  of  nations  by  envoys  and 
ambassadors  was  daily  becoming  more  intimate  and  unceasing. 
The  conqueror  of  Buda  and  Bagdad^  who  negotiated  commeicial 
teealies  with  France  and  Venice,  who  extoited  a  tribute  from  the 
hftSer  slate  and  from  Austria,  likewise  entered  into  friendiy  rela^ 
tions  widi  the  Usb^s,  and  ratified  the  first  treaty  of  peace  be^ 
tween  Persia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  also  gave  shelter  and 
protection  to  Iskender,  the  fiigitive  Prince  of  Delhi,  who  was 
drtren  from  his  ihrone  by  Humajun,  the  father  of  Sultan  Akbar. 
As  a  still  further  proof  how  enterprize  and  increasing  knowledge 
excited  the  political  movements  of  that  age,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe,  that  ambassadors. from  the  Prince  of  Guserat  repaired  to 
Constiemtinoplej  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  Pof* 
tugueze.  *  While  remarking  the  extended  diphwiatic  intercourse 
which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Soliman,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  *hn  correspondence  with  Russia,  tc^  which  later  events 
hare  fpven  greater  importance.  The  finst  Russian  ambassador  at 
the"  Sublime  Porte  aj^ared  there  iti  149d ;  he  had  orders  to 
defiierbis  commission  to  the  sultan  himself*  and -not  to  bend  the 
knee;  he  went, however,  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  instructions, «Ad 
refined  die  robe  and  the  collation  with  which  it  is  .usual  to  oom- 
pliment  those  who  are  about  to  be  adnutted  into  the  imperial 
presence.  Bajezid  II.,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  was  iiighly 
offended  at  the  rudeness  of  this  conduct.  Commercial  relations 
with  Russia  were  soon  afterwards  established;  but  a  letter  written 
^  Soliman  to  Vassilievich,  recommending  to  his  protection  some 
Turkish  imerchants.  who  were  travelling  to  Moscow,  is  the.  first 
document  in  which  the  title  Tzar  is  allpwed  by  the  Ottoaun 
PcMtd  to  the  Russbn  monarch. 

We -have  already  related  the  campaigns  on  which  Soliinan'^ 
jailitary  ; reputation. is  chiefly  founded.  His  naval  war  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  Pernan  GuIplC  from  which  he  wished  to  expel  the 
Portttgueze,  was  attended  with  no  success.  The  rava^ng  of 
Majorca  and  invasion  of'  Italy  redounded  less  to  the  ^ory  of  the 
auiUm  himself  than  to  that  of  his  ally  and  grand  admiral,  the.cele- 
Imted  BarbaioBsa.  At  the  siegeof  M^ta,  towards  the  close  of 
Jur  reign,  hk  arms  sustained  an'  absolute,  defeat.     The  si^pe 


liMd -tf^o^  folk  itoontks»  aad^wn  Hot  imed  tilk  twoMnids  •£  tlw 
TttiitMk  mfmj  bad  fieriahed  before. llie  fimce.  The  Comur 
l^oif^iid>  iwfa^hMi  sQoeetded  to. die  iuieof  BubproMa,  was 
aoiong'  tke  ekEmr*  The  laott  basbaroua  ooalriv^aces  wm.put  in 
proctica**4o  awe  and  intiioidala  die  beaiegad^  ^  bcNlies  ef  the 
wouodad  Christians  who  had  foUaa  froan  the  walk  ware  nailed  on 
boanfejo- the  fom  of  a  cross,  and  Jet  to  float  into  the  harbour  and 
round  the  walls  of4he  oaaHle.  Boats  filled  with  imama  and  JBiai»- 
haati  acoampaaied  the-Tarkain  eveiy  asaaolt,  readiqg  msea  of 
the  Koran,  and  pouring  oat  impiaeatiops  on.tfie  Christians. 
Slie  Castio  of  St.  Elmo  was  won  at  a  great  ekpense^  of  life,  hut 
naithar  lh&  valoar  of  the  Janinuries.nor  ^  caiaes  of  the  ' 


eauld  make  any  further  imprestioa  on  the  piaoa.  The  feilure  of 
tUt  expedition  'against  Midta  is  acconstod.for  in  a^chacadeviatio 
nnaner  by  the  Turkish  historians.  The  grand  visr  at  the  tiaae 
•was  the  fat  Ali,  who  watas  wittyas  he  was  fet;  iodaed»  froBi-hia 
humour  as  well  as  corpulence,  heigures  as  a  Falataff  in  Ottoman 
bistorr.  When  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  waa  caoBpleted, 
and  the  general  and  adaural  were  preparing  to  depart,  AliaCf* 
•companic^  these  officers  to  the.  water-side,  and  when  leanof 
them  observed,  ''  Lsead^a  bopefhl  couple  on  tbia  party  of  plear 
aofe  to  the  islands— «  c^Eiee  drinker  and  an  opium,  eater;  tba 
Heet  ought  to  be  laden.  «rith.coffee»beans  and  poppies*''  To  thia 
inauspicious  joke*  of  the  viair,  so  little  becoming  thedaconiim 
gravity  of  his  nation,  all  the  native,  historians  ascribe  the  disgrace 
andt  losses  which*ensned#  «Thej  also  mention  diat  iat  Ali  waa 
not  cordially  disposed  in  favour  of  either  die  geneml  or  admintl 
who-commmided  the  expedition,  and  that  Toi^^ud.was  ragasdadl 
widi 'jealous  -qiea  by  both  these  officers*  TImso  circumstances^ 
together  with  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  will,  to  .the  Eorapnan 
reader,  explain  mote  satisfactorily  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
that!  the  ill-timed  pleasantry  of  the  grand  vixir.   . 

The  necessity  of*  keeping  the  Janixaries  enoployed,  and . the 
desire- of  efiaciug,  by  some  new  victories,  the  disgrace  incnrrad  in 
die  last  campaign,  were  the  motives  which  prevailed  on  Soliman 
to 'load 'his  army  once  more  into  Hungary.  The  pomp  with 
which  he  this  time  appeared  in  the  field,  far  surpassed.the  splenr 
■door  of  bis  early  years.  Almost  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
empise  attended  his  divan.  The  Grand  Vizir,  Mahomet  SokoUi, 
commanded  die  amy  as  Serasker*  This  man,. a  Boanian  by 
birth,  had  been  the  riave  of  Iskender  Chelebi.  On  .die  deathof 
dmt'Officeir,  be-became  the  property  of  the  Snban,  and  waa jnade 
one  of  the  pagesof  the  seraglio*  HetbeD  socoeeded  Barbaroasn 
m  kapudanpasha,  orhieh  admiral,  and.  finally  was  raised,  to  ,Ae 
dignity  of  grand  vixir.    His^  talents -entitled  him  to  the  <dfice,  and 


the nicee«8 ^drifitticfa ihe  tm^tre^wm' aifaiiiiiislercd' voder 9o\u 
ttaii'B  wmrit  succeMor  was  cbml^  doe  to^it  vigour  and  ibiiiliea. 
Tiie  fim  halt  of  tb^  Mltan;  after  leiiTing*Coiiitaiitiiioi^,;iim8  at 
the  Aqueduct,  die  c^mpleiiM  of  wbich  had  beeff  hia  pride  and 
pbaMfe/aod  which  he  tio#  looked  *utMiii  for«he  last  timek  The 
mfintiiiJes  of  a^  obliged  him  totrtivel  chiefly  in  his  catriage»  4Hit 
at  Sabaea  he  cmned  th^  bridge  Ofer  the  Daniibe  on.  hoyeebad^ 
in  right  «f  Ihe  whole  army,  aMi  displayed  aU  the  magnifioenoe  of 
his  imperial  style.  At  Semiift  be  was  met  by  Sigtamund,  the  aoa 
of  Jcihn  Zap^riya,  who  forty  years  before  had  done  him  btaiage 
for  the  crown  of  Hungary.-  The  son  limited  his  piretensidna^to 
die  narrow  territory  between  the  riter  Tfaeiss  and  TraMyivadiai 
not  darings  to  co^t  the  portion  i^icfa  was  possessed  by  Tarhisk 
garristaa.  Thia  moderate  ret^uest  yic^  n^ged  in  tbe  hsuttblaat 
gme ;  three  times'tbe  pretender  to  the  crown  bent  his  kaee  before 
the  aulfan,  ^o  then  offered  him  hia  band  to  kjbs»  and  promised  to 
put  him*  kt  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

'  About  tte'salne  time  tliere  arrived  in  die  Ottoaoan  campaa 
ambasaador  from  Fratoei  l>earing  letters  of  >  felieitalion  •«»  tbe 
opening  of  the'eaafipaign.  This  was  the*  fonrfh  time  diat  a  French 
andiaSMdof  had  attended  the  camp  of  die  Ottoman  Emperor,  ao 
zealously  was  the  friendship  tif  the  Porte  cultivated  at  the  outset 
l^y  tb^  Uallie  natiM.  On* this  oocasioa  the  miniater  of  Ins  Moat 
Ghfistidn  Majesty^  DM  aatiAfied  with  com^imenting  the  Gom^ 
mandM  of  the  Faidifol,  also  congratulated  Zapolya  on  his  having 
lebouttced  the  irr6rs'of  Popery,  and  embraced  the  doetrineaof  the 
efangelie<:httitb. 

-  *Fvom  Semlin  the  march  was^  directed  to  Saigeth;  a  place  natn* 
rally  0tro^,  and  made  stHl  stronger  by  die  presence  of  the^heaeie 
Zriay.  The  bills  above  the  town  were  occupied  by  theBeglerbeg 
ofRmndi^  with  ninety  dionsand  men- and  three  hundred  pieeea 
of  artillery ;  ^n  the  odier  side  lay  the  main  body  of  the  arm^  under 
Solimsffi  himself.  Zrioy/  as  soon  as  he  discerned  the  Soltan'a 
scarlet  tent/faoisted  red  flags;  rttig  iite  brils  of  the  town,  and  finsd 
a  aalute  to  signify  that  he  was  ready  to  engage  him.  Litde  dday 
enasned.  The  attack  commenced,  but  the  wails  were  ^tonued'to 
no  paipose;  'the  desperate  resolution  of  the  garrison  baffled ei^ary 
attetttpt  to  gain  tbem.^  Solimab  oflfered  Zriny  the  whole  Croaftian 
province  as  dre  price  of  his  surrender,  but  the  Hungarii*  ana^ 
peeHMlthe  sincenty  of  the  offer/ or  prefersed  the  alternative' of 
heroic  death.  At  length,  on  the  ^morning  of  the  5th  of  Sep* 
tember,  1566,  after  the  siege  had  condnned- a  whole  ^flbenth,  a 
nitie  was's^iimg  which  destroyed  a  gneat  pordon  of  the  #alb,  and 
Ae  Jaikizaries  j^ned  pdstf^ssionof  the  town.  A fewthonra, IvMi^ 
ever;  befole'Uiu  event  took  place,  Soliman  had  expired,  whether 
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ftoni  paralysis^  apoplexy,  or  natural  decay,  was  never  known  ot 
inquired.  The  better  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  army,  until 
his  successor,  Selim,  should  be  apprised  of  it,  the  physician  who 
attended  him  was  immediately  strangled.  The  skilful  manage- 
ment of  the  grand  vizir  kept  the  secret  from  the  troops  for  the 
space  of  three  weeks ;  by  that  time  Selim  had  arrived  in  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  already  girded  with  the  sword  of  empire. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Soliman  the  Great,  the  tenth  sultan 
of  the  Ottomans,  and  periiaps  the  greatest  of  the  ten  great  princes 
of  that  age.  He  was  the  father  of  ten  children,  although  Euro- 
pean historians  have  only  mentioned  seven.  Ten  grand  vizirs,  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  successively  wielded  the  powers  of  empire. 
The  Ottoman  writers,  whose  reverence  for  the  virtues  of  the  per- 
fect number  compels  them  to  deviate  into  arbitrary  computation, 
observe  still  farther  that  he  was  adorned  with  the  ten  great  qua- 
lities of  a  ruler;  that  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  ten  great 
secretaries,  ten  great  lawyers,  and  ten  great  poets;  and  that  the 
towns  and  cities  which  he  conquered  amounted  to  ten  times  ten.* 
M.  von  Hammer,  obedient  to  the  same  influence,  devotes  nine 
chapters  to  the  events  of  Soliman*s  reign,  and  in  a  tenth  proceeds, 
with  superstitious  exactness,  to  examine,  in  ten  sections,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  that  great  prince's  character. 

To  us,  who  reganl  with  suspicion  the  false  lustre  of  historic 
chariacters,  Soliman  appears  to  have  been  borne  fortunately  along 
on  the  tide  of  circumstances.  He  was  capable  of  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  i^e  in  which  he  lived.  He  evidently  possessed  talents, 
and  in  his  earlier  days  was  not  without  the  feelings  of  humanity. 
His  friendship  for  Ibrahim,  and  his  stedfast  attachment  to  Ros^a- 
lana,  although  they  might  have  deviated  into  weakness,  were  in- 
dications of  a  well-constituted  spirit.  As  he  grew  old  his  temper 
became  cruel,  and  the  state  wisdom,  as  some  will  call  it,  of  his 
later  years  increased  daily  in  severity.  Almost  all  the  great 
oflices  of  the  state  yielded  victims  to  his  wanton  rigour;  two  grand 
vizirs,  a  kapudanpasha,  aga  of  the  janizaries,  judge  of  the  anny, 
and  many  others,  lost  their  lives  from  his  cruelty,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, apparently  without  any  reason  save  that  of  maintaining  in 
vigour  the  prerogative  of  death.  The  abilities  of  Soliman  may 
be  advantageously  compared  with  those  of  Charles  V.  his  western 
rival  in  reputation.  His  military  talents  were  more  conspicuously 
displayed,  his  legislation  showed  a  mind  as  comprehensive  as  it 
was  active,  and  his  love  of  literature  added  dignity  and  grace  to 
his  political  merits. 

The  title  of  kanum,  or  the  lawgiver,  bestowed  on  Soliman  by 
his  people,  requires  .us  to  take  some  notice  of  his  legislative  la* 
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boors*     His  <^re  eiLtended  to  every  part  of  the  constitotion,  civi), 
criminal,  military,  and  financial. 

The  Ottoman  army  reached  its  perfection  under  his  adminii- 
tration ;  he  dismissed  the  European  irregular  infantry,  increased 
the  number  of  the  Janizaries,  and  raised  their  pay ;  established 
hospitals  for  the  reception  of  veteran  soldiers,  and  rewarded  merit 
with  unbounded  liberality.  He  was  careful  in  enforcing  strijirt 
discipline.  The  necessity  of  this  had  perhaps  been  inculcated 
by  Ibrahim,  who,  on  some  occasions,  ventured  even  to  check  the 
rapacity  of  the  Janizaries,  and  to  forbid  their  plundering.  Ma- 
homet Sokolli,  who  afterwards  became  so  great  a  favourite,  took 
a  pride  in  the  discipline  of  his  troops  and  their  uniform  appedr- 
aoce.  Ferhad  Pasha  gratified  his  imperial  master  by  the  same  aixs. 
Busbequius,  who  spent  some  time  m  the  camp  of  Soliman,  was 
struck  with  the  order  and  the  silence  which  prevailed  in  it,  and 
which  contrasted  so  forcibly  with  the  tumultuary  character  pf 
European  armies  in  that  age/  The  most  powerful  Ottoman  army 
which  had  ever  been  assembled,  was  that  which  attended  the  sultan 
in 'his  last  campaign.  It  amounted  altogether  to  250,000;  of 
these,  40,316  were  regular  troops,  or  Janizaries  and  Spahis,  ^e 
rest  were  light  horse  and  Asiatic  infantry.  The  park  of  artillery 
consisted  of  300  pieces.  Such  a  force  as  this,  held  together  by 
the  stem  au&ority  of  Ottoman  despotism,  was  sufficient  to  have 
overrun  all  Europe  in  that  age.  But  the  repulses  received  before 
Vienna,  before  Uuns,  Erlau,  and  Malta,  point  out'  the  absolute 
want  of  military  science.  The  Turkish,  artillery,  though  of  mon- 
strous size,  was  directed  without  skill,  and  did  little  execution. 

The  institution  of  the'Ulema  likewise  owes  to  Soljman  its  ulti- 
mate completion.     The  muderis,  or  doctors,  who  form  tbe  chi^s 
of  the  order,  had  been  divided  by  Mahomet  II.  into  five  classes^ 
through  all  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
.the  digpity  of  mufty.    Soliman  increased  the  number  of  classes  to 
ten,  actuated  perhaps  wholly  by  a  partiality  to  that  number,  but 
in  doing  so  he  helped  unwittingly  to  confirm  the  character  of  the 
whole  body.     It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  men  who  combine 
for  the  promotion  of  particular  interests,  as  Jesuits  and  Free- 
masons for  exami>le,  to  regulate  their  society  on  the  pripciple  of 
a  series  of  gradations.     B^  this  means  authority  is  only  acquired 
aniong  them  by  long  probations  and  repeated  elections.    iThe 
heads  of  the  order  are  its  well-tried  niembiers ;  the  zeal  and  spirit 
of  die  body  are  communicated  to  many,  the  power  and  seci^ts  to' 
a  few. 

.  The  encouragement  of  learning  was  connected  with  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Ulema.  The  literary  splendour  of  his  reign  will  always 
procure  it  die  admiration  of  the  Ottoman  historians.    The  age 
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4f  BoUuitti  IK  ifae  i*d0t  bi^Hftat  ii^iM  of  Tinfcisii  liteimtifrf, 
most  of  their  great  classic  authors  having,  flosri^bed  «<^  hit  court, 
fiistislo  for  magnificifliice  andtiis-reokfesmesa  <if  expfeiise  were 
displajwd.iii'hirtloveof  building';  besides^  sevetal  great  aiMqtf^ 
in  Constantinople,  be  erected  or  repaired  the  iiqu^nds  of  thrit 
cky  and  of  Meeonr  be  ako  rebuilt  lim  waHs  of  J^rolaleai,  and 
iMnr  the  fimt  who  foitified  the  Dardanelles  in  the  European 


^Our  limits  pm^^ent  our  taking  fuither  nolioe  of  the  lenialatiCMi 
nM  litemlttre  of  TnriLey .  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  Bdiman 
contenplatod  in  his  laws'  no  new  scheme  of  govemmtnt,  but 
nMinly  anspli&ad  and  de«elef»ed  the  institutions  of  his^flniceelori. 
He  stnengtbened  the  Ulema,  increased  the  Janizaries,  relied  moi^ 
ciM^negndes  whein<  be  advanced  to  all  the^sffices  of  state,  dealt 
nwire  severely  with  hia  ministersj  and  added  more  cruelty  4o  the 
laws  of  the  «enigiio« .  • 

.  'The  meridian  glerytofSoliman's  pvoeperoas  reign  apreads  n 
wetber  splendour  over  that  of-  his  successor.  The  uumeronB 
greiit  men  who  had  been  reared  up  under  him  continued  atiil  to 
«ph(M  the  fortunes  of  the  empire.  But  when  the  impulse  ori- 
cinaiing  in  his  reign  was  exhausted,  the  vigour  of  the  empire 
Mgan  evidently  to  relapse.  This  adverse  turn  of  affairs  is  by 
eenrie  maMai^  unjustly  we  think,  4o  the  eriors  of  SoKmai/s  ^ 
fldMsti^tion.  Tk  'extent  of  the  aocusationwewiO  give  in  Mw 
voii  Hammer'a  own  wordsi 

'''  The  causes  of  the  declii^  of  th^  Ottoyna^  empire,  which  under  t(|p 
fidlowing  reigns  became  so  apparent,  are  illustrated  by  the  writers  of 
ibe  East .  fai  a  variety  of  ways.  None  of  these  writers,  however,  have 
evfocedso  deep  a  penetration  ais  Kotscbibeg,  wlio  lived  under  Murad  IV.,, 
jofd  who,  fh»m  hil  Work  on  the  dedfne  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  deserve 
lobe  called  the  Turkish  Montesquieu  5  as  a'llkd  dtle  isbettotl^d'on 
Xbn  Kh^nn  among  Arabian  writers.  The  English,  French,  ItaUnil, 
imd  GaUDian  writersy  who  endeavour  to  descry  the  eausw  of  that  dediao, 
besides  being  unable  to  set  socjeariy  tbiough  the  poUtieal  fieme  as  iIhb 
native  historians,  all  begin  their  scnitioy  among  SoUostn's.sacc^ssoii^  tp 
whom  they  seriously  ascribe  the  disastrous  chi^^  Kotscluh%,:ho)f^ 
ever/ discerns  the  ge^o^.of  ill  in  Soliman's  administration,,  and  spfici^^ 
particulafiy  the  tolTowing  five  causes.** 

The  oanses  assigned  by  die  Turiush  Montoaquieu^  and  adopted 
bgr  M«  von  Hamdier,  to  explain  die  revesaed  fortnnea  W  die  Omok 
man  nmpiie  pmat  »ow  be  etated;  but  as  we  ennnotgby  ^of  menow 
nssent  to  the  conchisionB  of  the  speculative  Turk  and  learnedl 
biatoiian,  vrei  b^ -leaiia  to  sunf^e  our  own  remarks  and  iHnatra-' 
lions  wilb  tbe  statanent.  We  muat  also  premise  onr.regret^  tbat 
neither  JKotsokibeg  nbs  M\  w>n  Hammer  hnvn  attenifilnd  to  define 


ffcitfiarioml  dtdaj  whjek  « Ike  rabjeoi.of  dmir  vfaaooM^^.or  t* 
•Ute  whether  they  auf^xife  it  to  coaaist  in  the  decreM^of  popi^ 
latioa  or  fiiuuices»  or  in  llie  1ob3  of  nationel  epirit.  Such,  a  |m»* 
liflMnary  step  would  .have  made  it  moi^e  eaay  to  esUmate  the  Juslr- 
■888  of  their  deductions. 

The  iat  aecuaeliDn.  Uo^gbt.  against  Seliroen  ky  our  auther 
and  Kotschibeg  is,  that  he  withdraw,  not  his  attanlioairom  busi- 
ness,  but  his  person  from  the  divan.  They  tell  us»  that  in.  his 
later. years  the  emperor. rarely  showed  hinsaelf  in  .the. divan, 
lihough  he  .sometimes  attended  in  the  latticed  cabii^*  oootraiy 
to  tbs  J9M9^  of  all  his  .aocestonu  Thia'  laat  jemark^  howeaea, 
*  ii.4:otttmdicted  by  an  anecdote  which  our  author  ndatea  .of 
'  '         ;  II.  » ,  »    •» 


'''It  happened  one  ^nj,  when  Kedttk  Ahined^  Ptoba  was* grand *?i2lt, 
-AU  a  clownish  ToilLnian  hurst  into  tile  divan,  add  <denMiMled  in  %ls 
rade  dialect, '  Whieii  of  you  is  tbe  emperor?*  Mabomcs  was  very  angiy, 
and  .Aluaed  Pasha  teak  advaalage  of  the  ac  " 


.  advaalage  of  tbe  sreiilaat  to  npreient  to  bim, 
shal  in  ivder  to  guard  bis  sacred  parson  ftom  sach  ipdigqiti^s,  it.  woaid 
h^  be^er  to  leave  tbe  affairs  pf  tbe  divan  to  tbe  vixirs.  Tbe  coiw|CN3rc)r 
was  jJea^e^  with  tbe  proposition,  snd  from  that  time  forward  tbe  bu^- 
nm  of  tbe  divan  was  excluaiyely  in  the  bands  of  tbe  vizirs,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  grand  viiif,** 

Thna  it  i^N^eafa,  that  ScAimen  bud  a  preca490t.f<H:^a  conihiat 
IS  jkhat  of  Ihe  gjoeitfei t  of  hia^iired^ceaaaiis*  But  even  if .  he^  bid 
4leparted  in  this  instance  from  the  nsag^  of  hi^  gnr^estnTs^  tb^ 
example  of  his  own  success  and  the  experience  of  many  proa- 
parpn*  monardiies  refete  the  doctrine,  that  national  councils  are 
msiteriaUy  assiated  by  the  pesence  of  the  prince. 

XVe  second  of  Soliman^  mischievous  innovations,  a^cordiiMr  tp 
Kotachib^,  consisted  in  his  raising  his  favourite^  to.  power.  Tbfi 
^nmd.mrs  bad  previously  been  selected  frqui.tfie  inpsH diatiti- 
Sllithe4  offijD^n  of  tim  state  and  army.  ,At,£i^  th^y  were.tnken 
fi«an  ihe  prinoe'a  family,  then  ftofn  tbat^of  the  ChendeTf)li#  who 
wetfe  a  aort  of  n^ity^  and  under  Mahomet  II.  Ib^y  weae^  moat]^ 
Gi«ak  end  Albanian  renegadest  But  Solimw  in  raising  hip  chief 
faleosier,  Ibrahim  to  that  rank#  was  the  first  who  conferied  it  on 
ass  afficer  of  (be  household*  Yet  did  not  the  abilities  of  the  M- 
cosier  jnatify  the  choice?  Why  not  select  the  most  capable  in 
whatever  nitnation  he  waa  found?  Nearly  all  ^  Yi^ia  <tf  $oli- 
flaiMi.wer^abl«ia)en>and  none  morasntliw  thoaetlo  wb^m  .tbia 
otyeetiQRis  npplied,  Ibrahim  %nd  M«hpmet  SokpU^  Mb  nt 
fifpAalarea  of  the  sen^lio,  ate  auK^ng  tbe  moet  splendid  chara<;- 
t^pim  dM.Ottoiiiaii  histoiir.  Th«i  aa  to  tl^.>daagar  of  the  oaawr 
plAi  thatiaigument jivails  nothings  en  nrbiti'siry  {u-ipce  cania  little 
foisexamphi8«.ffi4^the  firificipkttio  he  fnllowi^l.  in jnch  »QWPii9 
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to  promote  the  peraon  who  possesses  the'  greatest  ability. '  It  is  ob- 
vious too,  that  it  was  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment to  raise  to  office  not  those  who  had  claims  to  popularity* 
but  those  who  were  reared  in  attachment  to  the  prince's  person; 
so  that  Soliman's  innovation  would  sooner  or  later  have  been  put 
in  practice,  and  must  be  rather  assigned  to  the  constitution  of  the 
empire  than  to  his  individual  imprudence. 

The  third  charge  is  of  a  more  important  nature,  but  like  the 
former  it  imputes  to  Soliman  the  vices  inherent  in  the  organisEa- 
tion  of  the  state.  It  was  the  Grand  Vizir  Rustem,  who  intro- 
duced that  system  of  corruption  by  which  the  treasures  are  reple- 
nished while  the  provinces  are  exhausted.  It  was  he  who  firet 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder  the  pashalicks  and  offices  of  the  em- 
pire. His  rapacity  grew  into  a  routine,  to  which  the  Ottoman 
^government  has  ever  since  adhered.  To  this  habit  of  sys^m^ 
^tised  corruption  he  united  in  hu  person  a  strange  affectatioo  of 
.integrity.  He  accepted  a  considerable  sum  of  mone^  from  Bus- 
bequius,  in  consideration  of  his  assistance  in  negotiating  a  treaty^ 
but  being  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  he  returned  the  money. 
The  establishment  of  a  corrupt  and  extortionary  system  of  admi- 
nistration constitutes  a  heavy  charge  against  Soliman;  but  to  us 
it  appears  a  natural  consequence  of  the  manners  of  the  Turks 
and  their  imperfect  civilization.  Soliman  must  either  have  remo- 
delled his  empire  and  trained  his  people  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or 
have  supplied  the  expenses  of  his  military  expeditions  by  ejitor- 
tion  and  rapacity. 

The  Turks  increased  with  rapidity  so  long  as  they  couM  reap 
a  fresh  harvest  of  pillage  from  the  subjugated  countries.  B«t 
ruin  always  accompanied  their  progress,  so  that  with  the  extended 
boundaries  of  empire,  and  tlie  great  development  of  military  foroe, 
the  deficiency  of  internal  resources  soon  became  apparent.  Soli- 
man spared  no  expense  in  the  equipment  of  his  forces ;  he  did 
every  thing  on  a  large  scale;  his  artillery  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  age;  and  guns,  of  much  greater  size  than  tbotfb 
used  in  modern  warfare,  were  dragged  at  an  enormous  expense, 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  to  funush  his  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  only  sources  from  which  he  could  derive  the  means  of  his 
costly  preparations,  were  tribute  from  abroad  and  rapacity  at  home. 
But  the  wars  of  a  nation  without  industry  are  necessarily  nnnous, 
and  we  confess  we  feel  surprised  that  a  historian,  who  minutely 
traces  for  three  centuries  the  history  of  the  Ottomans,  and  who 
sketches  the  codes  of  their  three  great  legislators,  without  haviog 
once  had  occasion  to  advert  to  their  progress  in  agriculture,  in 
manufactures,  or  in  commerce,  should  think  of  impuUng'  tbeir 
decline  to  the  vices  of  Soliman's  fiscal  administration.  . 
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In  the  fourdi  place,  Soliman  is  accused  of  excessive  fiberalttj 
to  his  favourites.  His  generosity  was  unbounded,  and  he  lavished 
wealth  and  honours  on  those  around  him  with  perhaps  a  culpable 
facility.  But  how  can  we  ascribe  to  his  profusion  the  progressive 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire?  When  the  indulgent  generosity 
of  the  prince  overturns  the  political  fabric,  we  ought  to  ascribe  its 
downfall  to  the  weakness  of  its  foundations. 

The  fifth  and  last  cause  of  national  decay,  for  which  Soliman 
is  made  accountable  by  Kotschibeg,  is  the  increase  of  luxury. 
Soliman  afflicted  the  hearts  of  true  believers  by  making  use  at  his 
table  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  are  forbidden  ^by  the  Koran. 
His  predecessors  had  always  been  served  on  green  porcelain  from 
China.  In  bis  early  years  he  indulged  in  wine,  the  pleasures  of 
whicfa  were  heightened  by  Ibrahim's  convivial  qualities,  but  religion 
and  the  gout  afterwards  forced  him  to  adopt  a  more  temperate 
mode  of  living.  Coffee,  hitherto  unknown  in  Europe,  was  intro- 
duced into  Turkey  in  his  reign,  by  a  merchant  of  Aleppo,  named 
Shem,  who  returned  in  a  few  years  to  his  native  town  with  a 
fortune  6f  fifty  thousand  ducats.  The  name  of  this  agreeable 
beverage  (in  Arabic,  Kahveh,  an  epithet  of  wine,  signifying  the 
queller  of  appetite)  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  pious  Moslim, 
and  coffee-houses,  which  the  Turks  call  Schools  of  Knowledge, 
were  at  first  viewed  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  the  wine  taverns 
themselves.  Soliman  permitted  their  erection,  and  the  use  of 
coflfee,  which  has  in  the  issue  so  little  enervated  the  other  nations 
of  £urope,  was  the  principal  luxury  introduced  by  that  emperor 
among  his  people.  An  extraordinary  magnificence  and  show  was 
effected  not  only  by  Soliman  himself,  but  by  all  his  great  officers, 
wko  generally  had  retinues  of  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  slaves. 
Bivt  this  pompous  display  which  marks  his  reign,  cannot  be  easily 
connected  wiHi  the  declension  of  the  empire.  It  is  natural  for 
chose  who  have  never  studied  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  to 
seek  the  causes  of  public  disorder  in  the  vices  of  individuals. 
Yet  it  but  rarely  occurs,  perhaps,  that  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual imparts  even  a  perceptible  libration  to  the  necessary  revolu^ 
Uons  of  human  affairs.  The  nature  of  that  luxury  which  is  so  often 
said  to  produce  the  decay  of  nations  it  is  not  very  easy  to  con- 
teivt^  The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  enjoyment  cannot  depress  the 
spirit  bf  a  people.  But  when  a  state,  ill  constituted  at  first,  arrives 
at  its  maturity,  when  wealth  and  comfort  are  engrossed  by  a  few, 
while  the  mass  of  the  population  is  sunk  into  a  state  of  servile 
wretchedness,  in  such  circumstances,  the  reckless  poverty  on  the 
one  hand,  and  not  the  luxury  on  the  other,  impairs  indeed  incur- 
aWy  the  national  health  and  spirit.     No  such  depression,  how- 
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ever  took  place  among  the  Turka»  whose  national  pride  has  never 
sustained  injury  from  a  change  of  manners. 

Perhaps  then  we  may  be  asked,  to  what  causes  are  to  be  ascribed 
the  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ?     To  this  we  reply,  that  of 
the  fact  itself  we  can  only  make  a  qualified  admission.     Some 
retrogradation  has  indeed  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  that  em- 
pire, but  yet  the  decline  of  Turkey  is  unjustly  measured  from  the 
rise  of  Christian  nations.    The  energetic  movements  of  Ottoman 
despotism  at  first  outstripped  the  slow  progress  of  European 
society.    The  Ottoman  empire  had  arrived  at  its  full  vigour  under 
Soliman,when  Europe  was  still  at  the  feverish  commencement  of 
early  manhood.     Civilization  and  the  arts  of  government  have 
been  at  a  stand  in  Turkey;  but  what  a  change  has  taken  place 
in  Europe !     If  Soliman's  successor  were  now  to  march  into  the 
field  of  MohacSy  instead  of  meeting  there  a  wretched  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  held  together  by  the  jarring  bonds  of  feudal 
connection  and  impatient  of  military  order,  or  composed  of  hired 
l^nds  of  Italians,  Spaniards  and  Germans,  acting  without  con- 
cert, he  would  have  to  encounter  a  host  surpassing  his  own  in 
number,  practised  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  led  with  all  the  refine- 
ment of  military  science.     The  light  troops  who  penetrated  to 
the  heart  of  Germany  in  Soliman's  campaigns,  were  probably  not 
superior  to  the  Pindarrees  and  Mahrattas,  whom  we  have  subdued 
with  a  comparatively  small  force.     An  inferior  German  state,  aa 
Hesse,  for  example,  could  at  the  present  day  bring  into  the  field 
ao  army  equal  to  double  the  amount  of  Soliman's  regular  troops. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Russian  potentate,  little  thought  of  at  that. 
tiuie,  can  now  lead  to  the  foot  of  the  Balkan  his  numerous  hordes, 
trained  in  the  art  of  war,  and  guided  with  the  science  of  Western 
Europe.     In  the  mean  time  Turkey  has  changed  but  little;  and 
we  see  no  reason  to  believe,  that  the  armies,  which  within  the  last 
half  century  have  been  repeatedly  beaten  by  the  Russians,  were 
at  all  inferior  to  those  which,  in  the  reign  of  Soliman,  made  the 
conquests  of  Rhodes  and  Hungary;  indeed  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  they  were  full  as  brave,  and  perhaps  better  constituted. 
In  fine  we  affirm,  that  if  Turkey  has  declined,  the  cause  must  be 
i'ouiid  in  the  defects  of  her  constitution,  in  the  exhausted  vital 
principle  of  the  state.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  fortunes 
of  the  empire,  the  character  of  the  people  has  not  declined;  they 
have  even  perhaps  made  some  progress  in  civilization,  without 
losing  their  courage  or  determined  loyalty. 

In  our  observations  on  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Otto- 
roan  empire,  we  have  frequently  regretted  that  our  author  himself 
bad  not  forestalled  our  speculations.  The  vicissitudes  of  nations 
with  thefa'  wars  and  conquests  afford  but  little  instruetipo,  ^ 
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we  are  acquainted  with  the  civilization  of  the  contending  parties. 
Without  a  complete  view  of  the  state  of  society^  it  is  impossible 
to  reason  from  events.  But  the  current  of  M.  Von  Hammer's 
narrative  flows  on  with  little  interruption;  he  rarely  turns  aside  to 
examine  the  causes  which  regulate  the  train  of  historic  incidents. 
Perhaps  a  great  freedom  of  political  speculation  ought  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  work  emanating  from  an  officer  of  the  court  of 
Austria,  and  dedicated  to  the  Autocrat-  of  Russia.  But  the  i&-' 
ternal  condition  of  the  Turks,  the  arrangement  of  their  property »' 
and  their  occupations  at  the  different  epochs  of  their  history,  are 
subjects  which  still  require  to  be  elucidated,  and  which  may  be 
treated  without  risk  of  incurring  the  churge  of  political  heresy. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  our  author's  task  is  as  yet  but 
half  completed,  and  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  suppose  that  he 
may  not  have  sufficient  reasons  to  defer  these  considerations  to  a' 
later  portion  of  his  work.  We  therefore  anxiously  look  forward 
for  fresh  and  even  increased  instruction  in  the  forthcoming 
volumes.  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  add,  that  M.  Von  Ham- 
mer's History  will  be,  when  conipleted,  the  most  perfect  history 
extant  of  an  Asiatic  nation.  Besides  the  merits  of  erudition, 
industry,  and  a  clear. impressive  style,  it  has  also  the  merit  oiP 
being  written  in  that  spirit  in  which  the  author  declares  he  took 
up  the  pen,  **  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  charity.'' 


Art.  IX. — l.Dela  Necessite  tris  urgente de soumettre  k  Catholic 

ci$me  Romain  en  Irlande  a  des  riglemens  civils  npitiaux.  ^  Par 

ie  Comte  Ferdinand  dal  Pozzo,  &c.  8vo.  Londres.  i829«  ' 
2.  Des  Progres  de  la  Revolution^  et  de  la  guerre  cofUre  FEglisei 

Par  I'Abb^  F.  de  la  Mennais.     Bvo.    Paris.    1829.  ^ 

3-  Considerations  on  the  Parliamentary  Oaths,  in  a  Series  of 

Letters  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  •  From  Sir  J.  J.  Dillon,  Knt! 

and  Baron,  S.R.E.    Bvo.    Paris.    1828.  *  ' 

4.  A  Commentary  on  the  Memoirs  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  8cc. 

&c.     By   Col.   Philip   Roche  Fermoy.    8vo.    Paris.     1828. 

Finnin  Didot.  \\ 

The  glorious  act  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  peace,  which  many  great 
statesmen  desired  to  see,  and  laboured  to  accomplish  in  vain,  has 
been  carried.  The  bill  for  Catholic  emancipation  has  been  passed 
by  Parliament,  and  George  IV.  has  ratified  what  may  be  called hi!^ 
edict  of  Nantes,  never,  we  trust,  to  be  repealed  by  any  royal  zealoty 
or  jealous  legislature.  The  grand  work  ef  the  Eaglish  Rdi^mia-^ 
tion  aocl  Hemlutioii  has  tiio»  been  completed,  in  the  entire  esta- 

t2 
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bUshpient  of  liberty  of.Couscieace ;  and  that  scaffolding  of  penel 
ties  and  disqualifications,  which  was  perhaps  necessary  for  its 
secure  erection,  but  ought  not  to  have  remained  so  long  to  dis- 
figure its  beauty  or  obstruct  its  utility,  has  been  removed*  Civil 
and  political  distinctionsi  on  account  of  religious  tenets,  have  been 
for  ever  abolished.  Five  or  six  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects 
liav/been  at  once  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  constitution, 
without  being  required  to  forswear  their  convictions,  or  to  lesve 
their  creed  at  the  door.  The  brand  of  degrading  exclusion  has 
b^en  removed  from  a  third  part  of  our  countrymen,  and  the 
scourge  of  intolerant  monopoly  wrested  from  the  remainder. 
The  statute-book  has  ceased  to  war  against  conscience,  and  faith 
has  been  pronounced  sacred  from  secular  intrusion.  The  poli- 
tical party-wall  between  different  denominations  of  British  Chris- 
tians has  been  broken  down,  and  the  sovereign  has  acquired  the 
right  of  employing  the  services  of  them  all,  in  promoting  tne  public 
welfare,  according  to  his  experience  of  tlieir  fidelity  or  merit. 
Conflicting  factions  are  about  to  disappear  in  the  general  mass  of 
the  nation,  and  those  antagonist  forces,  which  were  wasted  in 
balancing  and  neutralizing  their  mutual  violence,  are  to  be 
directed  with  increased  momentum  in  a  common  path  and  for  a 
common  object.  The  lower  House  of  Parliament  is  about  to 
become  the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  instead  of  being 
that  of  a  dominant  sect ;  and  the  mutilated  House  of  Peers  is 
again  to  receive  those  coronets  which  once  shone  the  brightest  of 
its  circle,  and  which  have  preserved  their  lustre,  undimmed  by 
apostasy,  during  a  century  and  a  half  of  exclusion.  The  party 
differences  which  prevailed  amon^  Protestants  on  account  of 
Irish  politics  are  at  an  end,  and  neither  cabinets,  nor  houses  of 
parliament,  nor  corporations,  nor  hustings,  nor  any  of  our  public 
institutions  or  private  societies,  will  be  divided  on  questions  of 
religious  policy.  The  confidence,  banished  from  a  portion  of  the 
empire  by  alarm  and  danger,  will  be  restored,  and  as  talents, 
industry,  wealth,  and  professional  eminence  will  meet  with  their 
proper  encouragement,  without  a  reference  to  the  number  of 
Sacraments  in  which  their  professors  believe,  a  new  impulse  must 
be  given  to  national  improvement.  The  character  of  England 
will  be  raised,  our  national  strength  invigorated,  and  our  influence 
'm  Europe  augmented.  Henceforward  we  shall  be  able  to  cele- 
brate the  benefits  of  religious  freedom,  without  appearing  to 
satirize  our  country.  Henceforward  we  may  interfere  in  favour 
of  the  oppressed,  without  being  met  by  a  charge  of  oppression ; 
henceforward  we  shall  be  able  to  speak  to  our  allies  or  enemies 
with  the  voice  of  a  united  people*  which  fears  nothing  from  abroad 
because  freed  from  internal  dissensions.     Henceforward  we  aiay 
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€«kuUte  OD  brighter  days  for  our  cottntry»  and  die  noble  autbor 
of  the  measure  may  anticipate,  in  the  tranquillity  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  the  empire,  a  more  brilliant  reward  of  fame  than 
that  which  he  has  yet  attained.  QtuB  res  igitur  gtsta  nnquam  m 
Mlo  tauta  ?  Suni  ergo  domestietB  fortitudbiies  nou  fnferiores  miU^ 
taribusy  in  ambus  plus  eiiam  quam  in  his  studiique  ponendum  estJ^ 

One  of  the  advantages,  and  perhaps  not  one  of  the  least,  which 
must  result  from  the  settlement  of  mis  long-agitated  question,  is, 
that  we  shall  now  see  an  end  of  that  solemn  trifling — of  that  grave 
absurdity --and  that  venerable  nonsense,  which  has  annually  been 
inflicted  upon  us  by  disputes  about  religion  since  the  Irish  union 
— ^which  has  occupied  the  time  of  our  legislature  and  our  mims- 
ters,  due  to  more  worthy  objects — which  has  exalted  the  passions, 
and  maintained  the  intolerance  of  the  people,  by  a  perpetual 
reference  to  the  fires  of  Smithfield  and  the  persecutions  of  the 
•dark  ages»  exposing  us  to  tlie  contempt  and  derision  of  Europe. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  right  have  we,  as  Foreign  Retiewers, 
to  interfere  in  this  domestic  question  ?  What  right  have  we,  who 
stood  aloof  from  die  contest,  to  mingle  our  voice  of  cougratula- 
tiou  in  the  triumph,  and  why  should  we-— our  business  being  to 
make  our  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  afiairs  of  foreigners—^ 
turn  round  to  make  foreigners  acquainted  with  those  of  English- 
men ?  To  this  we  may  answer,  first,  by  pleading  the  impossi- 
bility of  restraining  our  feelings  on  so  propitious  an  occasion ;  for, 
though  cosmopolite  in  our  labours,  our  hearts  must  still  be  Bri- 
tish:  and,  secondly,  we  may  point  to  the  list  of  books  at  the  head 
of  our  article,  which  shows  how  foreigners  interfere  with  this  saicT 
question.  Our  readers  are  mistaken  if  they  considered  that  the 
policy  of  tormenting  our  Catholic  feilow-subjects  was  entirely  a 
domestic  subject,  like  our  predilection  for  roast  beef,  or  the  cus- 
tom of  selling  our  wives  in  Smithfield.  It  unfortunately  happens 
that  we  cannot  keep  all  our  grumbling,  our  agitation,  and  fanati- 
cism to  ourselves — ^that  in  a  political  view  we  cannot  comply  with 
the  act  of  parliament  which  enjoins  us  to  consume  our  own  smoke 
— nor  limit  the  discussion  of  our  national  interests  within  the 
narrow  seas.  Foreigners  will^  in  spite  of  us,  insist  upon  taking  a 
part,  and  perhaps  an  important  part,  too,  in  the  debate;  and  be  it 
known,  that  whatever  reaches  us  from  abroad  comes  within  our 
province,  as  foreign  reviewers,  even  though  it  were  a  reflection  of 
oor  own  follies,  or  an  echo  of  our  own  complaints. 

The  state  of  the  sister  island,  and  the  policy  pursued  towards 
its  Catholic  inhabitants,  have  been  the  topics  of  domestic  discus- 
sion for  centuries.    Tlie  disputants  have  sometimes  been  contend- 

*  Cicer.  Offic.  lib.  1. 
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iag  factioofl,  and  dieir  mode  of  enforcing  their  ara^umeDts*  coiMi|pi« 
racieSf  partial  insurrections,  and  penal  laws.  Since  this  species 
of  rhetoric  has  been  laid  aside,  our  religious  policy  has  been 
debated  with  iftore  intelligence,  but  with  scarcely  less  zeal,  in 

senates,  in  popular  meetings,  and  sectarian  associations.  Minis- 
tries have  been  changed,  or  constructed,  with  a  reference  to  the 
points  at  issue — the  houses  of  parliament  have  taken  opposite 

.sides — and  governors  of  Ireland  have  been  appointed  or  recalled 
in  order  to  promote  or  retard  a  settlement.  Every  argument 
drawn  from  reason,  from  history,  from  experience,  or  authority, 

.has  been  employed;  appeals  have  been  made  to  our  passions,  our 
pride,  our  conscience,  and  our  interests ;   and  every  resource  of 

.ingenuity,  every  flower  of  eloquence,  and  every  topic  of  declama- 
tion, have  been  pressed  into  tne  service,  to  give  effect  to  the  rea- 

;80nings  of  the  contending  parties.  On  the  domestic  view  of  the 
question,  therefore,  we  shall  not  enter,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  forced 
upon  us  by  its  relation  to  the  foreign. 

Of  the  list  of  books  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
two,  though  written  in  English,  have  been  printed  in  Paris,  and 

I  one,  thoueh  written  in  French,  has  just  been  published  in  Lon- 
don.    This  fact  alone  shows  how  wide-spread  is  the  knowledge 

.of  our  religious  dissensions,  and  how  strong  is  the  interest  which 
they  excite.    The  author  of  the  latter  production  is  Count  dal 

^Pozzo,  who  published  about  two  years  ago  a  work  intitled  Ca- 

.THOUCisM  IN  Austria,  accompanied  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  English  government  towards  the  Irish 
Catholics,  which  was  lately  mentioned  with  praise  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  House  of  Peers.  The  present  publication 
is  chiefly  a  development  of  the  principles,  or  a  defence  of  the  re- 

.commendations,  contained  in  the  former.  Without  agreeing  in 
the  application  of  the  Count's  principles  to  the  state  of  Ireland, — 
without  admitting  even  that  his  knowledge  of  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions entitles  him  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  subject,-r-we  have 
no  hesitation  in  allowing  that  he  is  a  man  of  talent  and  reflection, 
of  a  cultivated  understanding,  and  possessed  of  extensive  ac- 

^quaintance  with  ecclesiastical  law,  and  with  the  history  and  the 
policy  of  the  See  of  Rome.  The  education  which  he  received, 
the  oflSces  which  he  filled,  and  the  political  commissions  with  the 

.execution  of  w^iich  he  was  intrusted,  would  have  ensured  to  any 
man  of  ordinary  industry  and  capacity  the  means  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  working  of  the  Romish  system,  and  the 
exact  limits  of  civil  and  religious  authority,  in  the  country  to 

.  which  he  belongs.  A  Piedmoutese  by  birth,  he  was,  before  tbe 
annexation  of  Piedmont  to  France,  attached  to  the  office  of  advo- 
cate general  of  the  senate  of  Turin,  where  all  politico-ecclesias- 
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'  ticiil  matters  were  proposed,  and  was  subsequently  a  member  of 
the  senate  to  which  papal  bulls  and  briefs  were  presented.  After 
the  judicial  system  of  France  was  extended  to  Italy,  be  was  ap* 
pbinted  substitute  of  the  procureur  general  of  die  Court  of  Ap- 
peal at  Turin,  and,  being  latterly  called  to  Paris,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  maitre  des  requites  at  the  imperial  council  of  state. 
In  1609  he  was  despatched  to  Rome,  as  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government  called  Consulta;  and  was  at  last  employed 
as  first  president  at  the  imperial  court  of  Genoa.  In  these  various 
appointments  he  was  called  upon  to  advise  in  the  making,  and  to 
assist  in  the  administration,  of  the  laws  of  Catholic  states;  and  is 
therefore,  able,  from  experience,  to  compare  the  ancient  widi  the 
modern  legislation  on  the  connection  between  church  and  state. 
Having  been  a  member  of  the  provisional  government  whidi  sup- 
planted the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  he  has  seen  the  lowest 
degradation  of  the  Papacy.  He  has  again  seen  the  triple  crown 
restored,  the  antiquated  pretensions  of  the  See  of  Rome  renewed, 
and  kings  who  had  fallen  from  their  thrones  along  with  the  Pon- 
tiff, submitting,  on  their  restoration,  to  encroachments  which  they 
had  formerly  resisted.  As  regards  Italy  and  despotic  governments, 
in  relation  to  religious  establishments,  his  experience  has  there* 
fore  been  ample,  and  his  opinion  is  valuable;  but  we  cannot 
admit  his  authority  on  the  policy  of  this  country  in  managing  our 
Catholic  subjects,  as  it  is  combined  with  a  state  of  knowledge,  a 
kind  of  institutions,  a  peculiarity  of  manners,  and  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  so  widely  different  from  those  to  which  he  had  been  ^o 
customed.  The  circumstances  of  this  nation,  the  laws,  righta, 
and  habits  of  the  people,  may  at  once  render  that  interference  of 
power  with  their  religious  concerns,  to  which  Count  dal  Pozzo  has 
been  accustomed,  inconsistent  with  general  freedom,  and  useless 
for  general  security.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  Briefs,  and 
Bulls,  and  Concordats,  he  has  not  witnessed  Catholicism  in  a 
country  where  there  has  been  for  a  century  a  perfect  freedom  of 
the  press — in  itself  more  than  a  match  for  the  Pope  and  the  Irish 
hierarchy,  in  any  attempts  at  incroachments ;  he  has  never  seen  it 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  where  nearly  all  the  rank 
and  most  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  were  Protestant — nay,  so 
rigidly  Protestant,  as  to  have  excluded  their  Catholic  brethren 
from  their  just  rights  for  a  century  and  a  half.  He  has  never  seen 
it  where  the  people  are  so  generally  instructed  in  the  duties  of 
government,  where  education  is  so  generally  diffused,  where  so 
many  aristocratic  families  are  intei^sted  in  the  maintenance  of 
religious  establishments,  and  where,  when  the  Catholic  laity  cease 
to  1^  disqualified  for  office,  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets, 
aacfa  temptations  will  exist  to  court  the  political  alliance,  and  .to 
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luppprt  the  genei^  views»  of  (b^ir  Protesteiit  brethren*  He  baa 
^ver  bjBan  acquainted,  with  aay  great  body  of  CbrUtians  in  a  state 
oi  dinsent  from  the  national  church,  under  a  free  govenuaent, 
unpaid,  unpensioned,  and  unregulated  by  the  state,  permitting  no 
interference,  and  claiming  nothing  but  protection.  In  France, 
jGermimy,  and  Switzerland,  where  dissenters  exist,,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  which  thus  acquires  a  new  claim  to 
watch  over  their  conducts  ai^d  regulate  their  proceedings.  In  Great 
Britain,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  great  bodies  of  disseuters  who 
maintain  th^ir  clergy  by  their  own  funds*— who  raise  altar  against 
ajtar*  apd  qhapel  against  chapel — who  hold  their  proviftciaT  and 
l^er^l  meetings,  th^ir  presbyteries  and  their  synods,  without 
calling  for  the  aid  or  exciting  the  attention  of  the  magistrate. 
The  only  difference  between  these  dissenters  and  Roman  Catho- 
des in  a  state  of  dissent  is,  that  the  latter  maintain  a  spiritual 
connection  with  a  foreign  spiritual  chief,  whose  bulls,  however, 
landing  iu  Ireland  amid  a. people  satisfied  with  the  full  enjoy»enjt 
of  their  ^ivU privileges,  will  be  as  harmless  as  any  of  the  Irish  buU$ 
which  excite,  the  n^errimeot  of  the,  English.  But  let  us  see  whal 
,this  foreign  projector  and  reformer  of  our  religious  code  wouM 
.si^stitute  for  the  great  measure  which  has  just  received  the  sane*- 
Uoaof  the  legislature.  The  following  is.  the  plan  contained  in 
bis  former  publication,  which  he  developes  in  this* 

:  '*  My  opinion  is>  tliat  all  the  disabilities  under  which  Catholics  still 
laboor — disabilities  both  of  law  and  fisctr— sbonld  be  instantly  removed, 
and  that  the  Catholics  should  be  placed  upon  an  eqval  footing  with  Pro* 
^estaots  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  aod  political  rights^  excqfUng  onfy 
their  admmion  into  parliament,  which  1  would  defer  until  the  effect  of 
those  laws,  which   1  have  ^id  should  precede  the  emancipation,  had 

been  fully  .ascertained 1  can  here  merely  point  out  their  general 

scope,  which  is,  that  the  legislature  of  this  country  should  lay  protecting 
hands  upon  Roman  Catholicism ;  place  it,  kvithout  any  concordat,  and  only 
by  th6  indisputable  right  of  sovereignty,  under  the  controul  of  the  stale 
government  J  regulate  the  exercise  of  its  worship;  disentangle  it  from 
suporstitions  (I  mean  those  superstitions  which  are  recognised  as  sucb  by 
eiuigfatened  and  upright  Roman  Catholics)  and  from  the  exaggerated 
pretensions  of  the  Court  oi  Rome;  render,  as  to  its  external  policy,  the 
King  of  England  almost  as  much  the  head  of  CatholiQisio  as  he  is  of 
Protestantism  >  and  finally,  assimilate  as  much  a^  possible  CaAolics  aod 
Protestants  to  each  other." 

Not  aatisfied  with  these  general  recommendations^  our  author 
proceeds  to  draw  up  "  The  Ubaos  of  a  Bill/'  enabodying  the 
details.  The  following  are  the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill  i 

Clause  3.  ''  The  two  religions,  Protestant  Anglican  and  Roman  Ca- 
tkolic,  shall  he  put  upon  the  same  footing  in  Ireland,  and  sfaidl  both  be 
fqiittUy  supported  by  salaries  from  the  state.    The  King  of  England  shall 
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be  deriarod  ptoteetor  asidexleniBi  head  d-lke  CHlhfllie  €hnreh  of  In^ 
laud,  thai  is,  in  every  thing  thai  copceros  the  dlaeiplme  and  pdice  oC  its 
wpnbip/*  Clause  4.  *^  There  shaU  be  additiooid  aalaries  allottfld  to  tb^ 
present  dignitaries  and  functionaries  of  the  Anglican  Cburcbi  who  maf 
lose  by  the  arrangement  of  the  salaries  common  to  both  con^iarativdj 
to  the  revenues  which  tbey  enjoy  at  present,  but  these  additions. will  be 
limited  to  the  life  of  the  existing  individuals,  and  while  tbey  are  invested 
with  the  benefices.'*  Clause  5.  ^  All  ecclesiastical  estates  in  Ireland  are 
declared  the  property  of  the  crown.  They  shall  be  sold  in  a  manner  to 
be'  afterwards  regulated,  and  the  produce  sball  be  employed  fof  obj^ts 
of  pablic  service,  which  shall  be  afterwards  specified.  The  salaries  oC 
the  clei^  belonging'  to  the  two  catabiishments,  and  the  repairs  of  the 
churches  of  the  two  commonions,  shall  be  secured  on  diis  fund  5  and  a 
fund  shall  likewise  be  provided  for  relieving  the  poor  of  Irebad,  ]^ 
means  of  public  works  in  that  island.*' 

Nothing  could  more  convincingly  prove  M.  dal  Poazo'a  total 
ignorance  of  the  sentiments  of  our  ruling  men,  of  die  general 
struciure  of  English  society,  and  of  die  iidihience  of  our  aristo* 
cracy  and  higher  classes,  than  his  sinq>]icity  ia  announcing  such  a 
project.  With  the  slightest  idea  that  it  could  find  a  faT6uraMe*attd»» 
ence,  or  lead  to  a  practical  result.  He  might  as  well,  ia  the  pr^ 
sent  temper  of  Great  Britain,  have  proposed  to  make  Ireland  a 
fief  of  the  Pope,  to  install  Dr.  Doyle  as  Archbishop  of  G«'inteiv 
bury^  or  to  order  high  mass  to  be  said  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedrak 
He  baa  ekewhere  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Catholic  Qnes- 
tioo  should  have  required  thirty  years'  discussion  before  it  readied 
^y  prospect  of  a  settlement;  and  his  own  plan  would  require 
fifty  more  before  it  could  be  even  entertained.  He  does  not  seem 
to  know,  or  reflect,  that  political  discussions  must  necessarily  be 
protracted  where  the  interests  of  powerful  bodies  of  men  are  iii» 
volved  in  the  decision.  The  Ic^c  of  private  interests  is  often  an 
overmatch  for  the  recommendations  of  wisdom,  the  arguments  of 
justice,  and  the  eloquence  of  humanity*  How  triumphant^  there*> 
fof e,  must  it  be  when  opposed  only  to  crude  projects  of  speculative 
innovation  ?  If  a  handful  oi  West  India  planters  could  for  twen^ 
years  successfully  resist  the  abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade,  by  con«- 
vinciog  the  majority  of.  our  legislators  that  without  murtler  and 
kidnapping  on  the  coast  of  Africa  we  cotild  have  no  sugar,  the 
church  and  aristocracy  could  adiourn  the.  first  reading  of  M.  dal 
Pozios  bill  for  a  century,  by  making  it  appear  to  all  England  that 
without  a  rick  ecdcsiastical  establishment  we  could  have  no  reli» 
gion.  Without  quoting  du3  mo^  prominent  article  of  the  Act  of 
LJuion  s^ainst  his  bill,  we  would  only  beg  bim  to  reccdlect»  that» 
ducing  thewhole.course  of  the  late  discussion,  one  main  argument 
for  an  iousnediate  adjustment  of  the  question  was  drawn  from  its 
tendency  to  give  additional  security  to  the  existing  Protestant 
Church,  in  all  its  privileges,  rights  and  immunities.    Though, 
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dierefere>  we  cannot  Venture  to  hope  that  church  aflairs  are  olti- 
mately  and  irrevocably  settled  in  Ireland,  we  have  no  idea  that 
any  sweeping  reform  could  have  been  at  present  attempted,  or 
that  our  author's  bill  would  have  found  a  single  member  of  either 
house  to  introduce  it.  The  work  to  which  M.  dal  Pozzo  was 
accustomed  under  the  imperial  regime  is  perfectly  inapplicable  to 
the  state  of  England.  The  ground  must  be  turned  up  by  the 
plough  of  revolution,  or  like  the  plains  of  Egypt  overflown  by 
the  Nile,  must  have  its  ancient  land-marks  levelled  by  the  flood 
of  invasion  and  conquest,  before  an  occasion  can  occur  for  the 
political  land-*surve^or  or  geometrical  innovator  to  lay  it  out  anew, 
and  to  apportion  its  lots  with  equal  justice  among  the  varidus 
claimants. 

In  the  mean  time  the  part  of  his  plan  which  excludes  the  Ca- 
tholics from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  suspends  the  exercise  of 
the  elective  franchise,  would  have  aggravated  existing  discontent, 
and  frustrated  that  expectation  of  peace  which  was  the  object  of 
his  arrangement.  What  has  been  the  cause  or  the  end  of  the  late 
agitation?  It  was  not  that  many  individuals  were  practically 
aggrieved  by  exclusion  from  office  or  power^  but  that  all  were  de- 
graded ;  and  the  brand  of  degradation  would  have  been  impressed 
more  deeply  by  any  pretended  concession  of  their  claims,  from 
.which  legislative  triist  was  excepted. 

The  author  of  this  project  resorts  to  diis  limited  measure  of 
emancipation,  because,  without  giving  support  to  the  clergy  or 
restricting  their  intercourse  with  the  Pope,  he  apprehends  dan- 
gerous consequences  from  their  admission  into  parliament.  Now 
what  could  tne  Catholics  do  in  the  next  five  years,  by  sending 
as  many  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  could 
command,  M'hich  they  cannot  do  at  present?  Thirty  or  forty 
would  probably  be  the  ultimate  limit  of  their  number,  and  what 
could  such  a  handful  accomplish  among  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight,  with  a  population  so  intolerantly  Protestant  as  ours  has 
been  represented.  The  metaphorical  danger  of  a  fortress  entered 
by  such  a  small  body  of  enemies,  can  only  frighten  those  who 
forget  that  the  invading  party  would  find  the  garrison  not  merely 
vigilant,  but  actually  under  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
reason  has  our  author  to  suppose  that  when  admitted  in  an  open 
and  honourable  manner,  as  friends,  these  Catholic  members  will 
become  enemies,  after  being  gratified  by  sharing  in  the  accom- 
modations of  the  place,  and  having  begun  to  act  with  their  new 
allies?  When  they  have  obtained  equality  for  themselves,  must 
they  be  driven  to  gain  ascendancy  for  their  priests,  who  only 
lately  joined  them  in  demandbg  civil  privileges,  because  subject 
to  a  common  degradation? . 
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But  M4  d«l  PozzO'tbrettens  us  with'  the  phaatom  of  redov&ted 
papal  power,  and  points  to  recent  instances. in  Naples  and  Pied- 
mont as  evidence  of  the  danger  which  he  anticipates  from  papal 
encroachments.  The  argument  would  have  some  force  if  Great 
Britain  resembled  these  insignificant  Italian  states^  or  if  this 
country  were  in  a  situation^  as  to  Qourt  and  people,  like  Spain  or 
Portugal.  His  Holiness  knows  well  with  whom  he  deals;  and 
when  he  addresses  governments  of  the  fifteenth  century^  speaks  a 
language  which  he  would  not  dare  to  utter  in  any.  part  of  the 
dominions  of  France  or  England. 

Those  who  supj^ort  the  view  of  papal  dangers  press  into  their 
service  the  spirit  and  declarations  of  another  writer,  whose  last 
work  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article — the  Abb6  De  la  Men' 
note*  The  principles  of  this  vigorous,  unflinching  and  intrepid 
champion  of  the  Holy  See,  would  be  dangerous  enough,  if,  like 
the  preaching  of  Peter  the  hermit,  they  found  the  world  prepared 
for  a  crusade.  This  warlike  Abb£  is  no  trimmer  between  the 
arrogant  fanaticism  of  the  twelfth  century  and  the  liberalism  of 
the  nineteenth:  willing  to  exalt  the  power  of  his  church,  but 
afraid  of  the  spirit  of  his  age.  He  boldly  places  the  papal  tiara 
above  all  secular  crowns,  and  advances  the  doctrine  of  papal 
supremacy  without  shrinking  from  its  consequences.  The  Pope, 
according  to  him,  is  the  representative  of.  Christ  upon  earth,  and 
can  dispose  of  principalities  and  kingdoms,  over  which  Christ 
when  on  earth,  claimed  no  temporal  authority. 

"  There  are,'*  says  he,  "  two  swords,  the  spiritual  and  temporal ;  the 
spiritual  sword  which,  lops  off  error,  and  which  belongs  to  the  pontiff 
slope;  and  the  material  sword  which  lops  off  evil,  and  the  use  of  which 
belongs  to  the  prince  alone.  But  as  the  force  which  is  not  directed  l^ 
JQ&tice  and  truth  is  itself  the  greatest  evil,  and  can  only  be  a  cause  of 
disonler  and  ruin,  the  material  sword  is  necessarily  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual  sword^  as  the  body  ought  to  be  subject  to  reason."* 

Again,  he  says, 
"  There  is  above  the  temporal  order  of  thing),  a  power  which  unceasingly 
watches  to  maintain  the  observance  of  the  law  of  justice  and  truth  5  and 
the  Prince  who  violates  it  fundamentally ;  the  Prince  who  attempts  to 
substitute  a  power  purely  human  for  the  power  which  he  holds  of  God 
under  certain  imprescriptible  conditions ;  the  Prince  who,  refusing  to  be 
•  the  Minister,  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  revolts  against  the  authority  whence 
fais  own  is  derived,  loses  all  title  to  obedience,  and  the  oppressed  people 

*  TKe  following  it  Uie  passage  in  the  original : — *'  II  y  a  deiu  ^Ivtws,  le  glaive 
spirituel  qui  retranche  I'erreur,  ti  dont  Vutage  appartient  au  »eid  Panlije;  ie  glaive 
mat^rtrl  qui  retranche  le  roal;  et  dont  Tusage  appartient  au  Prince  scul.  Mats,  comroe 
. bfince  oue  ne dirigent  point  la  justice  et  la  v^rite ett elie-ro^me  le  plus  grand  mal,  et 
ae  pcot  etre  qu'one  cause  de  d^urdre  et  de  ruine,  U  glaive  matMti  nt  niataurmmnt 
mAordomi  au  glaive  ^hrituel,  da  mime  que  U  ccrpt  daU  itre  tubardonni  d  la  nuiMi.*' 
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mvft  mmI  thcmy^  in  thijr  l«m«  aecopdiBf^  to  the  kws  of  the  ifucitiud 
society^  use  force  to  defend  their  true  sovereign^  and  to  reconstitote 
themselves  after  a  Christian  fashion." 

That  we  may  five  his  doctrine  without  reserve^  we  shall  makfe 
no  apology  for  quoting  the  following  short  passage^  which  we 
insert  in  &  original  language. 

*'  II  n'est  point  de  nation  qui  ne  reconnflt  la  religion  catholiqne^i  apos- 
tollque^  romaiue,  comme  la  loi  premiere  et  fondamentale  de  TEtat; 
c*e8t-il-dire  que  partout  Tordre  politique  avait  sa  racine  dans  Fordre  reli* 
gieux,  et  que  Ton  n*imaginait  pas  Texistence  possihle  d*une  societe  civile 
ind^pendante  de  la  soci6t6  spiritaelle :  d'oii  if  r^sq^t  que  le  prince  in- 
fntcteur  de  cette  lo(  premiere  et  fondamentale  ^tait  deehu  de  droit,  et 
poavait  ^tre  declare  de  fait  d^hu  de  la  aouverainete ;  car,  d'nn  cM,  il 
violait  le  serment  qui  formait  le  lien  enire  lui  et  le  peuple;  et,  de  Tautre, 
en  detruisant  la  soci^t6  spirituelle,  base  n6ce8saire  de  la  societe  pohtiqiie, 
il  dissolvait  la  soci^t^  tout  enti^re,  et  par  consequent  sa  piopre  souve- 
rainete. 

What  an  arsenal  would  this  work  have  been  to  die  anti-catho- 
lics in  the  late  discussion;  who  assuredly  would  have  taken  one 
part  of  the  book,  without  stating  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  other !  They  asserted  with  our  militant  priest,  that  the  doc- 
trines and  maxims  of  the  Holy  See  are  unchangedi  while  it  un- 
fortunately happens  for  both  that  all  Catholic  Europe  acts  upon 
a  contrary  supposition.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  one  of  his 
charges,  denounced  the  work  of  La  MennaU  immediately  after  its 
appearance  as  dangerous,  and  the  ultra  journals  ^  that  capital 
cried  oul  "  calumny"  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  identify  their 
opinions  with  his  doctrines.  While,  therefore,  our  senator^,  hos- 
tile to  religious  liberty,  were  asserting  the  fuH  plenitude  of  the 
Pope's  authority,  the  Abbe  de  la  Mermais  was  complaining  that 
it  was  Universally  held  in  derision,  and  threatening  society  with 
some  dreadful  convulsion  because  it  was  not  respected.  While 
our  alarmists  were  flashing  before  our  eyes  the  fulmiitations 
6f  Hiidebrand,  this  polemical  churchman  was  lamenting  that 
tbey  were  extinct.  It  would  have  been  amusing  to  see  these  two 
'sets  of  alarmists  together,  and  to  have  witnessed  their  antagonist 
bugbears  devouring  each  other.  '*  All  has  changed  around  us*** 
exdaims  the  Abb6.  "  Ideas  have  taken,  and  continue  to  take, 
^unceasingly,  new  directions.  Neither  institutions,  laws,  manners, 
opinions,  nor  any  thing  else  resembles  what  our  fathers  saw.'** 
Nothing  has  changed,  reply  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty.    The 

*  Tout  a  obaDg6  totour  de  vom:  let  id^  out  pris  ct  continuent  de  preiKire  incips- 
Miiinient  des  directions  nouvelles ;  intiitotioiu,  lois,  moeiirt,  upintoBs,  rieii  me  reisemble 
a  ce  que  vife&t  no»  peret. 
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Pope  19  as  powerful  as  ev^r^  amid  tbe  conquesta  o£  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

We  have  inserted  the  title  of  the  third  work  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  because  thomgh  not  published,  it  has  been  printed  in  Pans, 
and.  10  connected  with  some  curious  iii€ident0  ip  the  lat^  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Catholics.  While  the  Dublin  Asspciation  was 
calling  the  forty-shilling  electors  from  every  bog. and  mountain  in 
Clare  to  support  Mr.  O'Connell  at  the  poll ;  while  the  priests  at 
their  altars  were  inspiring  them  with  a  double  charge  of  patriotism 
and  piety,  and  while  their  shouts  of  success  were  echoing  from 
the  Shannon  to  the  Tyber,  a  Cadiolic  lawyer.  Sir  J.  I)ilIonj 
kn^bt  and  baron  of  the  holy  Roman  empijre,  wa^  grindijig  in 
Paris  a  legal  argument  to  convince  the  parliamc^qt  and  the  people 
of  England,  that,  if  returned  by  that  cqunty,  the  honourable 
member  could  not  be  excluded  from  his  seat  in  the  House  for 
rafusing  to  take  tbe  usual  oaths.  The  learned  gentleman's  lucu- 
bration appears  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  Mr,  Butler,  copies  of 
which  be  transmitted  tf}  JSngiand.  The  British  Catholic  Asso* 
oiation  received  a.  copy ^  and  submitted  it  to  their  Defence  Com- 
mittee. This  committee  read  the  work,  and  after  deciding  that 
it  was  "  very  luminous  and  elaborate/'  generously  ordered  the 
purchase  of  just  twenty- five  copies,  to  reward  the  author  i|nd  to 
piomotB  the  cause.  The  knight  ai^d  baron  considered  this  an 
afiront.  Twept^-five  copies  cost  exactly  eleven  pounds  five  shil* 
lings,  and  after  deducting  the  price  of  paper  and  printings  this 
was  all  the  fee  which  the  learned  gentleman  was  to  receive  for  his 
'•'  luminous  and  elaborate"  .pleadiqg  on  the  laws  of  parliament — 
all  the  bribe  for  securing  seats  in  the  House  for  every  sitccesiiful 
Roman  Catholic  candidate — all  the  remuneration  wbidi  they  w^e 
disposed  to  give  for  what  they  called  his  "  long,  talented,  and 
most  meritorious  exertions;" — for,  in  fact»  opening  through  a 
chasm  in  the  Treaty  of  Union  a  hitherto  concealed  passage  into 
St.  Stephens !  He,  of  course,  complained  of  the  smallness  of  his 
fee  and^tbrew  up  his  brief,  when  to  hia  remonstrance  he  received 
the  following  answer — 

"  We  nmst  bear  in  mind  that  those  who  are  intrasted  with  the  care 
of  the  public  money  are  bomid  to  attend  to  the  economical  expenditure  of 
it^  md  in  the  present  instance  the  Defence  Committee  are  going  to  the 
•xtreme  verge  of  their  discretkxiary  powers  by  consenting  to  pay  nine 
sbilUnga  each  for  a  work  not  containing;  two  hundred  pages  of  letter- 
press, and  which  they  could  have  published  in  a  cheap  form  for  one- 
tenth  of  that  sum." 

If  the  knight  and  baron  was  affronted  at  the  ott^  of  eleven 
pounds  five  shillings  for  his  "  talented  exertions,"  he  became 
much  more  enraged  at  this  defence  of  it,  in  which  th^  value  of 
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these  said  exertions  is  entirely  left  out  of  the  question,  and  his 
pamphlet  is  considered  as  a  quantity  of  letter-press,  like  an  old 
almanack  or  a  dying  speech,  of  which  two  hundred  pages  might 
be  printed  and  published  for  less  than  a  shilling.  He  therefore 
avenged  himself  in  two  ways,  first  by  writing  a  letter  of  fifty-two 
pages  more  letter-press,  and,  secondly.  By  repairing  to  a  meeting 
at  Paris  of  the  friends  of  Ireland,  and  resisting  any  contributions 
from  that  quarter  to  the  Catholic  rent,  by  which'  he  had  so  little 
chance  of  being  benefited.  Though  there  is  a  good  deal  of  in- 
genuity in  his  "  legal  argument,"  we  have  thought  it  proper  to 
mention  the  above  facts,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  among  foreigners,  and  among  our  coun- 
trymen in  foreign  countries.'  The  last  publication  in  our  list 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to  afterwards. 

In  making  a  few  farther  observations  on  the  foreign  aspect  of 
the  late  question  of  Catholic  disabilities,  we  shall  consider  it — 

I.  As  it  affected  our  character  for  liberality  among  foreigners. 

II.  As  it  affected  their  idea  of  our  national  power.  And  III.  As 
it  affected  their  estimate  of  our  national  security ;  concluding  with' 
some  slight  allusions  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  measure  and 
the  arguments  by  which  it  was  opposed. 

I.  When  Mr.  Canning,  some  time  ago,  gave,  at  a  public 
dinner,  the  toast  of  ''  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty  all  over  the 
World,"  his  words  resounded  throughout  Europe,  and  secured 
general  confidence  to  the  great  minister  who  had  die  liberality  to 
conceive  and  the  coura^  to  declare  such  a  sentiment;  but  it 
probably  did  not  strike  his  after^inner  audience,  that  his  expres- 
sion conveyed  a  severe  condemnation  of  the  policy  of  their  own 
country,  whidi  still  doomed  a  third  part  of  its  population  to  de- 
grading penalties  or  civil  disqualifications  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious tenets — which  still  maintained  an  act  of  attainder  on  nearly 
a  whole  people,  because  they  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers, and  which  supported  its  monopoly  of  intolerance  by 
no  one  reason  of  state  necessity.  The  state  of  Ireland,  mean- 
while, and  the  conduct  pursued  towards  its  Cadiolic  population,, 
had  bten  for  more  than  a  century  the  topics  pf  discussion,  and 
at  intervais  the  subjects  of  alarm.  It  may  be  curious  to  trace,- 
in  a  few  words,  the  steps  of  the  revelation  of  Irish  gtievances  to 
foreigners,  to  observe  the  causes  why  they  so  long  remained  com- 
paratively unnoticed,  and  why  they  all  at  once  expanded  into 
such  gigantic  magnitude,  and  attained  such  astounding  celebrity,' 
in  proportion  as  their  penal  severity  diminished.  For  nearly  a' 
hundraid  years  after  the  Revolution,  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  were  subjected  to  a  most'intolerable  system  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  yet  continental  writers^  who  denounced  the  cruehies 
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and  depbred  the  sufferiogs  whieh  foHowed  the  repeal  of  the. 
Edict  of  N'antes,  had  scarcely  a  word  of  pity  or  indignation  to 
spare  for  the  violations  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 

In  ah  article  on  the  British  Parliament,  written  by  Voltaire  in 
1751^  some  years  after  he  had  been  in  England,  that  author,  who 
knew  more  of  this  country  than  most  of  his  continental  contempo- 
raries, has  the  following  remarks. 

"  The  English  compare  themselves  to  the  Romans,  but  among  the 
Romans  the  horrible  madness  of  wars  for  religion  was  never  known ; 
this  abomination  was  reserved  for  the  pious  preachers  of  humility  and 
patience.  The  English  formerly  hung  each  other  at  their  assizes,  and 
destroyed  themselves  in  pitched  battles,  for  disputes  of  this  kind.  The 
sect  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  that  of  Presbyterians,  turn  for  a  while 
tbeir  melancholic  beads.  But  I  suppose  such  a  folly  will  not  again 
occur.  They  appear  to  me  to  grow  wiser  at  their  own  expense ;  and 
I  observe  in  them  no  desire  henceforward  to  kill  each  other  tor  religious 
opinions.    But  who  can  answer  for  man  V 

At  the  time  that  Voltaire  made  this  usual  display  of  his'levity 
on  a  grave  subject,  he  seems  to  have  known  no  more  of  the  state 
of  oppression  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  "  ferocious 
code  of  Anne,"  than  he  did  about  the  relisious  laws  or  political 
situation  of  the  undiscovered  planet  Herschell.  Provided  there 
were  not  "  hangings  at  the  assizes"  or  military  massacres  in  civil 
<»nflict,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  English  character  for 
liberality  was  aflfected.  In  anoUier  passage  respecting  the  Pres- 
byterians, he  even  assures  us  that  our  different  sects  lived  in  har- 
mony, and  accounts  for  our  religious  peace  by  the  multitude  of 
our  religious  differences. 

*'  Sll  n*y  avait  pas  en  Angleterre  qu'une  religion,  son  despotisme 
terait  k  cralndre :  sll  n*y  avait  que  deux,  elles  se  couperaient  la  gorge  ^ 
niais  il  y  en  a  trente,  elles  vivent  en  paix  et  heureuses/' 

We  observe  nearly  the  same  ignorance,  or  indifference,  on  this 
subject  in  other  continental  writers  of  that  and  a  subsequent 
period ;  a  circumstance  which  need  excite  little  surprise  when  we  • 
find  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's — ^who,  as  an  Irish  patriot  and  an 
English  Tory,  was  opposed  to  the  government  of  the  time — speak- 
ing of  the  Irish  Catholics  as  a  race  whose  religion  might  soon  be 
changed  by  severity,  and  even  whose  language  might  be  abolished 
by  a  trifling  annual  expenditure  of  money. 

'^  We  look  upon  the  Catholics,**  says  he,  '^  to  be  altogether  as  incon- 
siderable as  the  women  and  children.  Their  lands  are  almost  entirely 
taken  from  them,  and  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any 
ntore ;  and,  for  the  Ittde  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by  the  late  act 
against  popery,  that  tt  .will  daily  crpmkje  away :  to  prevent  which,  some 
•f  the  iDoaC  consideid^.  ^mpog  them  are  already  tom^  PtoCestaats, 
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Hid  ta»  ia  ali  pralMbility,  will  mniy  more.  Then,  the  popkb  priests 
are  all  registered  $  and^  without  permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be 
granted),  they  can  ha^e  no  successors ;  so  that  the  Protestant  clergy  will 
Sod  it,  perhaps,  no  difficult  matter  to  bring  great  numbers  over  to  the 
church ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  common  people,  without  leaders, 
without  discipline  or  natural  courage,  being  little  better  than  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing  any  mischief, 
if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined." 

Yet  that  the  penalties  inflicted  bj  the  governoient  of  William, 
and  what  Mr.  Burke  calls  "  the  ferocious  acts  of  Anne,"  did  not 
All!  nHich  short  of  the  dragonades  and  banishinents  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  miglit  be  made  manifest  by  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  statute-book,  and  to  a  history  of  the  manner  by  which  its 
^verities  were  executed.     Of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  its  penal 
severities  deep  traces  still  remain  on  the  face  of  Ireland.     The 
prosecutions   thus  employed    to  discourage    the    ''   growth  of 
popery"  could  not  have  been  much  exceeded  by  the  Holy  OflSce 
Itself.     The  chapels  of  a  whole  people  were  shut  up,  their  rites  of 
worship  proscribed,  and  their  priests  banished.     Rewards,  gra- 
duated according  to  the  importance  of  their  scale  in  the  hierarchy, 
were  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  their  clergy.     Four  hundred 
and  fifty  priests  were  transported  from  Ireland  in  one  year.     The 
ereed  of  the  people  was  declared  an  X)ffence — their  piety  to  God 
was  rebellion  against  the  king — their  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
their  forefathers  damnable  contumacy — and  their  protection  of 
their  religious  instnictors  disobedience  to  the  magistrate.    The 
man  who  believed  in  Purgatory  or  Transubstanttation  was  de- 
clared incapable  of  inheritmg  or  purchasing  landed  property,  of 
being  guardian  to  his  own  children  or  those  of  his  friends,  of 
eajoying  even  the  lease  of  an  estate  beyond  a  certain  time  or  its 
profits  beyond  a  certain  amount,  of  giving  his  children  an  educa- 
tion consistent  with  his  own  principles  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Though,  therefore,  there  were  no  capital  executions  or  auto$  da 
Je  in  Ireland  on  account  of  religious  dissent,  our  Catholic  brethren 
were  not  much  better  treated  than  the  Husonots  in  France  or 
Jews  and  Heretics  in  Spain  and  Portugal,     xhey  never  enjoyed 
a  moment  of  independence,  of  repose  or  security.     If  they  re- 
volted against  such  cruel  treatment  and  intolerable  degradation, 
they  became  the  victims  of  the  sword ;  if  they  remained  submis- 
sive, of  the  penal  laws.     The  dififerent  denominations  of  perse- 
cution under  which  they  lingered,  or  by  which  they  perished, 
were  of  no  more  consequence  Uian  the  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  poet  describes  the  animals  slain  at  a  Roman  sacrifice. 

''  Vietima  quod  dextra  eecidit  victrice,  vocator, 
Hoslibas  anioiis,  hostia  nomen  liabet." 
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'  ''Laws  were  made^"  says  Mr.  Barke,  ''.in  this  kingdoin  agtiinst 
fiapisto,  which  are  as  bloody  as  any  of  those  which  had  beeo  enacted  by 
popish  princes  and  states ;  and  where  those  laws  were  not  bloody,  in  my 
opinion  they  were  worse,  as  they  were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  oar  na- 
ture, and  kept  men  alive  only  to  insult  in  their  persons  every  one  of  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  humanity." 

While  this  cruel  system  prevailed  in  Ireland,  it  may  at  first 
si^ht  create  surprise  that  the  immense  number  of  its  banished 
pnestB  and  expatriated  inhabitants,  did  not  spread  more  generally 
the  knowledge  of.  their  country's  wrongs,  while  they  obtained 
places  of  refuge  and  established  seminaries  of  education  in  most 
of  the  Cathobc  States  of  Europe,  and  while  the  most  eRterprising 
spirits  of  tbe  upper  and  middle  ranks  sought  employment  in  the 
service  of  foreign  princes.  Before  the  relaxation  of  tbe  penal 
laws,  we  find  in  the  rolls  of  the  nobility  and  in  the  militaiy  estar 
blisfaments  of  nearly  every  European  country,  monuments  of  our 
intolerant  legislation  and  religious  dissensions.  In  some  of  them, 
we  find  the  throne  of  the  sovereign  surrounded  with  Irish  fidelity, 
and  observe  expatriated  Irishmen  in  the  posts  of  general  officers, 
and  even  field-marshals  commandi.-ig  whole  regiments  of  Irish 
emigrants.  Their  fortitude,  as  faithful  to  their  new  benefactors 
as  to  their  unfortunate  prince  and  their  proscribed  religion^  was 
s^nalized  on  every  field.  They  could  not,  like  the  victims  of  the 
policy  of  Louis  XIV.  after  their  revocation  of  the  law  of  religious 
liberty,  or  like  the  persecuted  artisans  of  the  Netherlands,  cai^j 
abroad  with  them  tbe  arts  of  peace  and  the  habits  of  industry^ 
for  the.  turbulent  and  barbarous  system  of  government  under 
which  they  had  lived,  did  not  allow  these  arts  to  be  learned,  or 
these  habits  to  be  formed.  Nor  did  they  possess  any  capital,  or 
establish  any  manufacture,  because  capital  could  not  be  accumu- 
lated amid  confiscations,  or  manufacturing  skill  acquired  amid 
oppressions  which  made  partizans  of  die  whole  people  in  resisting 
ascendancy,  or  suppressing  the  disorders  which  it  provoked.  But 
they  carried  with  them  their  swords  and  their  courage,  their  pride 
of  aDcestry,  and  their. spirit  of  enterprize,  together  with  the  reso- 
lutiou  to  maintain  their  rights  of  conscience  in  spite  of  the  insults 
and  power  of  the  dominant  party. 

"  Victus  abit,  long^que  ignotis  exulat  oris 

Malta  gemens  ignoroiniam,  plagasque  superbi 

Vietoris/' 

It  is  mentioned  by  tbe  Abbi  Mac  Geoghegan,  that  the  number  of 
troops  which  left  Ireland  for  France  on  the  surrender  of  Lime- 
rick, amounted  to  nineteen  thousand  and  fifty*nine;  that  before 
the  middle  of  last  century  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  expa- 
triated Irishmen  had*  shed,  their  blood  for  foreign  princes,  in 

▼OI*.  IV.   NO.  Yll.  u 
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qiuunrels  nocoiuiected  with. the  politics  or  injurious  to  the  uMrests 
of  their  native  country;  and  it  is  stated  by  the  author  of  the  Com* 
mentary  on  Wolfe  Tone,  that  before  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
in  ]  778,  it  is  computed  that  the  number  had  incretoed  to  more 
tiian  six  hundred  thousand.  This  estimate  may  be  an  exaggera^ 
tion,  but  without  stopping  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  value,  we 
may  allow  that  the  amount  was  great,  when  we  find  whole  bri- 
gades of  Irish  Catholics — when  we  find  that  banishment  or  voIu»* 
tary  exile  was  common  as  a  punishment  or  a  security,  and  when 
we  observe  such  a  long  roll  of  distinguished  Irish  names  in  the 
military  annals  of  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  At  the 
same  time  that  Irish  soldiers  were  fighting  the  battles  of  foreign* 
ers,  without  attracting  the  attention  of  Europe  to  die  unhappy 
state  of  their  own  country,  Irish  priests  were  resorting  in  great 
ndmbers  to  complete  their  studies  in  foreign  seminaries.  We 
find  accordingly,  that  before  the  French  Revolution,  the  Irish 
had  no  less  than  twenty-one  schools  or  colleges  in  foreign  Catholic 
countries;  at  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  in  Spain;  at  Lbbon  and 
Avera,  in  Portugal;  at  Douay,  Antwerp,  Louvaine,  and Tourni^, 
in  the  Netherlands;  at  Lisle,  Thoulouse,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes, 
Poitiers,  end  Paris,  in  France;  at  Prague,  in  Germany;  and 
Rome,  in  Italy.  At  the  seminary  of  Paris  alone  there  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty  students  towards  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution."* 

The  reason  why  the  Irish  Calholibs,  though  thus  persecuted 
and  thus  parading  the  evidence  of  their  oppression  before  Europe, 
attracted  so  tittle  attention  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  was  no 
doubt,  that  most  of  our  neighbours  were  as  intolerant  as  ourselves. 
'Those  vrho  burned  their  own  heratics  had  no  right  t6  be  surprised 
that  we  excluded  ours  from  oflice,  subjected  them  to  penalties, 
or  banbhed  them  for  security.     In  the  second  place,  the  Irish, 
having  no  pririlege  of  discussing  their  wrongs  at  home,  and  no 
organs  for  making  their  grievances  known  abroad,  could  not  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  foreign  sympathy.     In  the  third  place,  Ire- 
land was  considered  merely  as  a  colony  of  Gr^at  Britain,  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  colonial  system,  ahd  consequently  no 
more  to  be  regarded  in  its  feelings  or  opinions  than  our  American 
or  West  India  plantati6ns.    But  the  scene  changed,  when,  having 
through  our  fears  obtained  some  relaxation  of  the  penal  code,  the 
Irish  Catholics  began  to  advance  their  claims  to  political  rights — 
when  their  Protestant  brethren  having  presented  them  as  a  physi- 
cal force  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  they,  in  their  turn, 
displaying  the  same  array  of  strength^  demanded  the  advantages 

*'  HitCorical  ^iMtdiei  of  Uie  Nttive  Irish.    By  Mr.  And^noq. 
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and  tlie  blessings  of  free  religion.'  Their  union  with  tHe  Pro- 
Jefiftaiits  against  the  pretentions  of  Great  Britain  in  .1778,  enabled 
Aem  to  obtain  the  elective  franchise  in  1793. 

*'  Claimiog  freedom  from  the  sister  kingdom,"  says  a  writer  who  drew 
ap  the  petition  of  ]  793,  "  Ireland  presented  her  entire  population,  but 
when  her  demand  had  been  satisfied,  she  refused  to  admit  the  major 
part  to  participate  in  the  benefit.  This  imposition  could  not  long  con* 
tiDoe;  neither  common  sense  nor  political  expedience  could  justify  a 
$yitem  which  at  once  taught  the  importance  of  privileges,  piartially  con- 
caved and  partially  withheld  them.  The*  democratic  mask  must  soon 
fall  from  oligarchy.  Instead  of  crouching  as  before,  under  the  throng, 
tlie  ruling  party  in  Ireland  came  boldly  forward  to  superintend,  to  in- 
yestigate,  to  censure  5  the  government^  therefore,  enjoying  no  longer  that 
unbounded  confidence  and  implicit  acquiescence,  which  were  the  price 
of  partiality,  would  xease  excxitsiyely  to  patronize  a  party,  and  rather 
find  its  account  in  trusting  for  support  to  general  than  to  particular 
interests."* 

But  it  was  not  till  their  power  had  increased  by  concessions  of 
right,  and  till  their  union  with  Great  Britain  had  enlarged  their 
stage  of  action,  that  their  grievances  became  the-  subject  of  Euror 
|)ean  notice,  and  their  strength  the  topic  of  international  specula- 
tion.   It  henceforward  became  as  impossible  to  command  silence 
under  wrong,  as  to  secure  satisfaction  without  redress.     Under 
the  old  system  the  government  might  be  cruel,  but  it  was  consistent: 
It  knew  that  property  was  power,  therefore,  by  penal  laws  it  pro- 
hibited the  acquisition  of  landed  estates.   It  knew  that  knowledge 
was  power,  therefore,  it  enacted  laws  against  Catholic  education^ 
both  foreign  and  domestic.     It  knew,  that,  to  abolish  a  religion, 
yon  must  deprive  it  of  ministers,  therefore,  they  banished  the 
priests.   It  knew  that  the  profession  of  law  was  a  necessary  shield 
against  the  assaults  of  the  ascendancy  party,  and,  therefore,  it  pro- 
iubited  Catholics  from  being  counsellors  or  solicitors.    Its  object 
being  to  assert  the  rights  of  conquest,  to  keep  up  the  monopoly  of 
o&ce,  to  destroy  an  obnoxious  system  by  the  degradation,  if  not  by 
die  massacre  of  its  adherents^  it  acted  wisely  in  endeavouring  t6 
perpetuate  a  race  of  helots  without  political  rights.     But,  when  all 
restrictions  were  removed  on  the  acquisition  of  property — when 
no  Kmit  was  fixed  to  the  spread  of  education — when  all  restraints 
were  withdrawn  on  the  number  of  priests,  or  the  celebration  of 
Cadiolic  worship — nay^  when  even  a  premium  was  offered  for  the 
education  of  Catholics,  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  the 
instruction   of  their  priests^— when  Catholics  were  permitted  to 
command  our  armies  and  navies,  to  occupy  the  polling  booths  of 
connties,  anjd  to  ascend  the  bench  of  justice, — they  had  acquired 

•  PoliticaJ  Essftys  relitif  e  to  Uie  Affairs  of  Ireland,  by  Tbeobftld  Mackeima. 
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real  substantial  power,  they  had  outgrown  the  antiquated  Umita* 
tions  of  bigotry^  and  those  inequalities  kept  up  between  them  and 
their  Protestant  fellow-subjects,  which  only  irritated  their  feel- 
ings, without  abridgrog  their  power,  could  no  longer  be  main- 
taincJ  with  impunity.  Accordingly,  petition  for  unqualified 
emancipation  followed  petition,  when  ttie  arena  of  contest  was 
transferred  from  a  provincial  capital  to  the  capital  of  the  empire ; 
and  the  discussions  in  the  British  Parliament,  renewed  every  year, 
apprized  Europe  that  our  parchment  union  had  only  extended  the 
sphere  of  our  dissensions.  The  great  absurdity  in  the  case  now 
was,  that  the  Irish  Catholics,  while  they  were  forced  to  clank  their 
remaining  chains  amid  a  nation  of  free  men,  were  permitted  to 
assert  their  right  to  freedom  before  the  world ;  that,  while  they 
wore  the  brand  of  disqualification,  they  were  permitted  to  prove 
their  right  to  an  equality  of  civil  privileges ;  that,  up  to  every 
point  of  the  dangerous  exercise  of  power,  diey  enjoyed  admission 
to  oflice,  and  that  the  exclusions  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
while  they  provoked  resistance,  afforded  no  security. 

For  the  thirty  years  which  intervened  between  1793  and  1823, 
ineffectual  petitions  for  relief  were  presented  only  from  separate 
meetings,  but  in  the  latter  year  a  permanent  association  was 
formed  for  the  purposfc  of  petitioning,  which  rendered  emancipa- 
tion an  inevitable  necessity.  This  association,  the  offspring  and 
redresser  of  national  wrongs,  appeared  like  a  new  power  in 
Europe,  taking  the  administration  of  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  general  government,  having  its  parliament,  its  exchequer, 
its  treasurers,  its  committees,  its  correspondents,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic. Its  legal  advisers,  its  local  agents,  its  police,  its  gazettes, 
and  all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty — wielding  an  influence 
which  scarcely  any  government  ever  possessed — ^issuing  its  man- 
date with  the  certainty  of  passive  obedience — animating  with  one 
sentiment,  and  directing  to  one  object  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
men — ^levying  taxes  from  the  poor  and  the  rich,  (and  thus  inter- 
esting them  all  even  by  pecuniary  ties  in  its  proceedings)  em- 
ploying the  hierarchy  and  the  priesthood  to  execute  its  behests — 
disposmg  of  the  altar  and  the  confessional  to  promote  its  ends — 
and  creating  an  organization  of  the  people,  which  gave  it  almost 
an  omnipresence  in  the  country,  agitating  and  allaying  the  waves 
of  popular  feeling  at  its  pleasure. 

£t  malcere  dedit  floctus  et  tollere  vento. 

The  proceedings  of  this  body  have  been  watched,  and  its 
speeches  read  a  great  deal  more  than  the  proceedings  and  speeches 
of  the  extinct  Irish  Parliament,  creating  universally  an  intense 
interest,  and  exciting  a  ready  sympathy.  The  journals  and  an- 
nual histories  of  France  have  recorded  them  as  regularly  as  the 
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acts  aiid  ddbates  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  we  may  refer  to^ 
the  Annuaire  Historiqne  for  a  regular  summary  of  the  history  of 
Catholic  agitation  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  In  1824,  a 
series  of  articles  appeared  in  an  ultra  French  Journal,  (supported 
and  encouraged  probably  by  an  application  of  the  Catholic  lent) 
intended  to  make  the  cause  more  generally  known  to  the  religious 
party  in  that  country.  Even  in  French  diplomacy,  significant  allu- 
sions have  been  made  to  the  state  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  as  thus  dis- 
played; for  we  have  reason  to  know,  that,  during  the  preparation 
of  die  Treaty  of  London^  in  1 827>  a  certain  ambassador  objected  to 
any  reference  being  made  to  the  Greeks,  as  deserving  of  protec- 
tion  from  religious  persecution,  **  because/'  said  he  "  such  a  consi- 
deration might  warrant  our  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland." 
From  different  motives,  and  on  different  views,  tlie  French  people 
were  unaiumous  in  their  expressions  of  their  hostility  to  our 
treatment  of  our .  Catholic  fellow-subjects ;  one  party,  because 
the  claims  of  the  Association  were  favorable  to  their  views  of 
liberty,  and  another,  because  they  were  favorable  to  their  feelings 
of  religion.  The  JIbbe  de  la  Memtais  was  united  on  this  subject 
with  M.  Benj.  Constant,  the  Quotidienne  with  the  Constitutionnet, 
and  apostolical  juntas  with  liberal  clubs. 

^JThe  extraordinary  religious  excitement  which  prevailed  in 
1826,  and  which  animated  the  scenes  of  the  general  election, 
brought  over  from  France  the  Due  de  Montebello  and  M.  Du- 
-weffpet  de  Hauranne,  who  communicated  through  the  medium 
of  the  journals,  and  by  a  pamphlet  which  has  since  been  exten- 
sively read,  striking  descriptions  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the 
fory  of  its  religious  discords. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  most  alarming  instance 
of  ^mpathy  with  the  wrongs  of  the  Irish  people,  as  displayed  by 
the  Associiution,  was  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Every  movement  of  the  Catholic  body  was  there  vigilantly 
observed,  and  zealously  seconded.  A  journal,  called  the  Truth- 
Teller,  seems  to  have  been  established  at  New  York,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  pleading  their  cause,  proclaiming  their  wnrongs,  and 
extending  their  connections.  Societies  last  summer  and  au- 
tumn were  formed,  and  contributions  levied  in  almost  every 
great  town  of  the  Union,  to  express  sympathy  in  the  sufferings, 
and  to  encourage  resistance  to  the  oppressors  of  Ireland.  A 
Catholic  Association  sat  as  regularly  at  New  York  as  in  Dublin, 
and  directed  its  proceedings  on  the  model  of  the  parent  institu- 
tioo*  The  resolutions  adopted,  and  the  speeches  delivered  in 
this  society,  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other. 
It  corresponded  with  the  secretaries  and  aided  the  treasury  of  .the 
Dublin  Catholic   government.     Its  example  was   followed   by 
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^  'the  fritnds  of  civU  and  religious  liberty -'  in  otfaeri  ptrti  of  die 
VflioD.  On  the  22d  of  September,  an  important  meeting  wag 
keM  at  Charlestown,  in  Carolina,  of  pertoni.  under  that  denoni-^ 
natioa^  Its  president  was  the  intendant  of  the  city*  The  com- 
tiittee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  address  to  the  Catholies  of 
Ireland,  and  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  naaet- 
ing  in  relation  to  their  grievances,  was  composed  of  fifteen  of.  the 
ehief  men  of  the  state,  members  of  the  legislature,  judges,  and 
general  officers.  Having  no  room  to*  inserC  their  waraa  address 
or  their  warmer  speeches,  we  shall  only  quote,  as  a  specimea  of 
their  proceedings,  the  two  first  resolutions  which  it  adopted:*-* 

\  "  t,.  Resolved,  that  though  we  have  hitherto  been  silent,  we  have  not 
been  uninterested  spectators  of  the  scene  which  Ireland  exhibits — a 
brave  and  meritorious  people  engaged  in  a  constitutional  but  as  yet  un-^ 
sticcessful  struggle,  to  obtain  from  the  BrHish  goverament  the  common 
right  of  every  human  being,  to  worship  God  in  a*  peacefal  manner  ac« 
aardtttg  to  the  dictates  of  his  oon^ienoe,  without  enduring,  the  ii^ictioB 
of  penalty,  the  deprivation  of  right  for  the  use  of  such  liberty. 

"  II,  Resolved,  that  our  sympathy  for  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic^  is 
chiefly  excited  by  their  adherence  to  the  great  pripciples  to  which  we 
ourselves  are  so  fondly  attached,  and  whose  practical  benefits  we  so  hap- 
pily feel,  that  principle  which  gives  uo  political  ascendancy  to  any  man 
because  of  his  religious  profession,  and  imposes  no  civil  degradation 
on  any  man  because  of  his  following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience/* 

.  On  the  127th  September,  a  meeting  for  the  same  obiects*  and 
attended  by  a  body  of  citizens  equally  respectable,  took  place  at 
Washington.     On  the  24th  September,  we  find  a  similar  assocaa* 
tion  formed  at  Savannah*     Even  villages  in  different  districts  of 
the  Union  followed  the  example.     A  Hibernian  relief  society 
was  fonned  at  Boston,  which  sent  repeated  remittances  of  money 
and   addresses  of  congratulation  to  Ireland.     We  find  simihur 
clubs  and  meetings  in  Virginia,  in  Kentucky,  and  in  various  other 
states.    The  Association  of  Kentucky  was  formed  at  the  latter 
end  of  October,  and  n^as  composed  of  the  chief  persons  of  the 
state.     Its  address  begins  in  the  following  words,  showing  at 
once  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Irish  relief,  and  their  exagge* 
rated  idea  of  Irish  oppression.    **  Greece  and  South  America 
have  had   their  advocates  among  us;   should  Ireland  be  less 
fisvoured?  ought  her  sons,  who  so  freely  shed  their  blood  in  our 
revolutionary  struggle,  to  find  no  sympathy  in  the  breast  of  Ame- 
ficans?''    We  find  even  addresses  and  contributions  from   the 
ladies  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  other  places.     One  of  these 
addresses  thus  begins  :-^"  Daughters  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
-ear^  residing  in  these  happy  states,  on  you  we  calt— on   you 
who,  blest  with  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  education^  cak  so 


well  coninbute  to  ralieve  the  waite  of  otbort."  The  ianie  spirit 
spread  into  Canada,  and  would  no  doubt  have  extended  to  South 
Amenctty  had  the  people  in  that  quarter  been  able  to  attend  to 
any  distractions  but  their  own.  We  have  before  us  a  French  pe- 
titioii  to  the  British  Parliament  from  the  Catholics  of  Quebec  in 
iavonr  of  their  Cdlow  subjects  and  co-religionists  in  Ireland^  as 
strong  expressed  as  any  of  die  addresses  from  die  United  States. 
Nothing  was  more  cdculated  to  awaken  reflection  in  the  mind 
of . statesmen  of  this  country  than  such  proceedings  in  America, 
whose  naval  power,  in  the  event  of  an  European  war,  concurriiig 
with  an  Irish  insurrection,  would  have  rendered  it  so  formid- 
able to  the  independence  and  integrity  of  this  empire ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  heard  on  the  best  authority,  that  the  followins 
passage  in  an  address  to  O'Connel  from  the  president  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  Association  at  New  York,<  was  not  without  its  effect 
lately  in  a  high  quarter. 

'*  Circomstances  aaspicknis  to  your  cause  are  multiplying  in  every 
portion  of  the  globe, — happy  combinations  of  events  are  daily  aririog  to 
aid  yoar  hopes.  Look  afar  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  immediately 
anmnd  you,  and  feel  confideDt  of  success.  Let  the  hopes  of  your  nation 
rcviFe. 

**  Amidst  ibe  gloom  that  has  so  long  lowered  over  Ireland,  perhaps  it 
may  be  no  inconsiderable  consolation  to  you  and  your  countrymen,  to 
know  that  millions  of  honest  and  intrepid  freemen  in  this  republic  regard 
your  condition  and  your  struggles  with  the  highest  degree  of  interest. 
Public  opinion  in  America  is  deep,  and  strong,  and  universal  in  your 
favour.  This  predilection  prevails  over  tbe  broad  bosom  of  our  extetisive 
continent.  Associations  similar  to  onrs  are  every  where  starting  into 
exiatence^^-^tn  our  largest*  and  wealthiest  cities^ — in  our  hamlcfts  and  vil« 
lage8,*-in  oar  most  remote  sections  ^  and  at  tMs  nwment  the  prapfiet^  of 
txmmtnmg  ai  Washington  delegates  of  the  *•  Friends  of  Iretand  cf  all  tne 
States^  is  under  serious  de&beration,  J  fund  will  ere  long  be  derived  from 
American  patriotism  in  the  United  States,  which  wUl  astonish  yo»r 
haughtiest  (^fponents,** 

While  in  constitutional  France  there  are  no  distinctions  of  civil 
privilege. on  account  of  religious  faith — while  in  despotic  Austria 
the.  Emperor  is  equally  the  patron,  and  can  employ  e<]ually  tbe 
services  of  his  Protestant  and  Catholic  subjects — while  in  tbe 
whole  of  Germany,  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  establishes 
ae  a  confederate  right  that  equality  of  civil  privileges  which  was 
enyoyed  generally  before  in  the  different  states  m  the  Confederation 
— whiie  ill  all  the  odier  states  of  Europe  which  have  attained -any 
degree  of  civilization,  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religion  have 
disappeared — and  while  over  the  whole  northern  continent  of 
Anaerica  auch  a  feeling  prevails  as  we  have  above  described,  we 
surely  need  not  drayr  the  inference  how  much  our  character  for 
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liberality  nuist  have  gained  by  the  recent  great  act  of  the  legida* 
tare. 

II.  We  have  alluded  to  the  influence  which  the  dissatisfiictbD 
of  the  Catholics  must  have  had  on  the  idea  of  our  national  strength 
among  foreigners.    The  evidence  of  this  influence  is  not  likely  to 
be  disputed.     Had  we  asked  any  man  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  Ireland  a  few  months  ago,  if  this  empire  could  with  safety  enter 
into  a  new  war»  without  altering  iu  disqualifying  laws,  (even  though 
that  war  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  interests,  or  the 
vindication  of  our  honour,)  he  would  have  significantly  pointed  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  channel  as  a 
sufiicient  answer  in  the  negative.  If'we  were  to  consult  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Holy  Alliance,  or  their  representatives  in  London  at 
the  present  moment,  they  would  readily  admit  how  much  they 
consider  the  case  altered.     To  the  opinion  of  such  a  tribunal  on 
any  affair  of  domestic  policy,  we  should  be  apt  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion, but  in  this  case  their  opinion  is  every  thin^;  because  a  be- 
lief of  our  political  power  is  itself  power.    This  change  in  the 
estimate  of  our  situation  can  excite  no  surprize  in  persons  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  force  which  Ireland  has  required 
for  the  preservation  of  its  tranquillity,  and  the  inadequate  contri- 
butiqn  which  it  has  hitherto  yielded  to  the  united  treasury  for  its 

f>rotection.    Calculations  have  even  been  made  and  stated  in  par- 
iament  of  the  amount  of  military  force  requisite  to  repress  com- 
motion and  to  repel  invasion  in  the  different  states  of  peace  or 
war.    The  British  troops,  which  at  present  garrison  Ireland,  con- 
stitute more  than  a  third  part  of  our  whole  army;  and  it  vras  stated 
by  the  Marquis  ofAnglesea,  that  incase  of  a  war,  seventy  thousand 
men  would  scarcely  be  an  adequate  force.     In  passing  through 
Ireland,  paralysed  as  it  has  been  under  the  influence  of  a  faction, 
nothing  strikes  the  traveller  so  much  as  the  number  of  its  military 
stations.  Barracks  are  met  with  on  all  the  high  roads,  often  at  short 
intervals.     Troops  are  seen  marching  in  all  directions,  and  you 
would  appear  to  be  in  a  country  which  has  been  newly  conquered, 
which  still  reluctantly  submits  to  the  yoke,  and  which  is  ready 
at  every  favourable  opportunity  to  rise  upon  its  oppressors,  and 
re-assert  its  independeuce.   We  have  fewer  troops  to  maintain  our 
authority  over  sixty  millions  of  men  in  the  East  Indies  than  we 
had  in  Ireland  to  maintain  our  peace  under  the  Orange  Ascend- 
ancy.    It  is  singular,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  250  years,  to  find 
that  the  policy  recommended  by  the  poet  Spenser  should  have 
been  continued  to  the  present  day.    As  if  the  extirpation  of  the  na- 
tive Irish,  .or  perpetual  hostility  between  them  and  their  English 
masters,  were  the  only  alternatives  of  government :  that  author  cal- 
cinates the  expenditure  which  would  be  required,  in  either  case. 
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for  die  aasertson  of  our  autbority.*  WhHe  now  tiie  pofniUrtioii  of 
Ireland  amounts  to  a  third  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  taxes  whichr 
it  pays  do  not  eice^d  a  twelfth*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in» 
stead  of  being  a  source  of  strength,  or  an  addition'  to  our  security, 
the  sister  island,  managed  on  the  late  system,,  must  waste  oui 
resources  in  peace  and  expose  us  to  hazards  during  war.  No 
doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  even  with  all  their  physical  means, 
with  their  numbers  and  their  enthusiasm  arrayed  and  organized 
under  the  Auociation,  no  insurrection,  no  attempt  at  a  breach  of 
the  Union  could  lately  have  succeeded;  but  had  the  same  state*  of 
excitement  continued,  it  must  have  been  necessary  to  resort  to  vio- 
lence, and  to  incur  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  contest.  With  such 
dangers  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  such  a  deduction  from  our 
pecuniary  resources  and  military  force,  our  influence  and  power 
m  Europe  must  have  gradually  diminished  during  eveiy  year  of 
exclusion. 

III.  The  estinuite  of  Catholic  discontents  upon  onr  security  in 
case  of  a  war  is  from  experience  more  easily  made.  For  a  long 
time  we  vrere  scarcely  sensible  of  the  eustence  of  the  sister  island 
bttt  as  a  colony  to  be  oppressed,  or  a  coni}uest  to  be  plundered, 
except  on  the  occurrence  of  a  threatened  invasion.  When  either 
of  the  great  nations  of  France  or  Spain— engaged  in  hostilities 
with  this  country — was  looking  out,  like  the  great  hero  of  the 
niiad,  for  a  chasm  in  our  defensive  armour,  through  which  they 
might  reach  our  vitals,  they  directed  their  view  to  L-eland,  calcu- 
lating upon  its  ready  rebellion,  from  their  knowledge  of  its  numer- 
ous wrongs.  If  the  Pretender  then  stirred,  or  any  Catholic  power 
thrjsateaed,  increased  vexations  and  additional  violence  were  re» 
sorted  to,  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  unhappy  Catholics.  On  a 
threat  of  invasion  by  the  French  in  1743,  an  Orange  privy  ooun- 
cillor  had  the  atrocity  to  propose,  *'  that,  as  the  Papists  had  begun 
to  massacre  the  Protestants  a  hundred  years  before,  the  Protes- 
tants should  begin  the  massacre  of  the  Papists  now.''  So  poverty- 
stricken,  so  dispirited,  and  so  paralized  was  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  that  time,  and  for  a  considerable  period  before  and  after, 
that  they  could  offer  few  temptations,  and  give  little  assistance  to 
any  invader.  But  the  state  of  things  altered  about  the  time  of  the 
American  war;  and  the  exhibition  which  Ireland  then  made, 
showed  that  her  discontents  could  not  be  despised  with  impunity. 
The  folly  and  the  danger  were  then  manifested  of  provoking  a 
whole  people,  either  by  attempts  to  depress  its  trade,  or  to  outrage 

*  Spenser  pretents  a  pkin,  and  mikes  an  estimate,  by  which  13,000  infaotrj  and 
1000  cavalry  would  check  or  extirpate  the  Irish  in  a  few  jears.  The  following  is  his 
eadjDate  of  the  expense  and  his  anticipation  of  success: — 

"  The  certaintj  of  the  effect  liereof  shall  be  so  infallible  as  that  no  raason  can  gdn- 
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in  nttmmmfi*  Mr»  B«iiie,  In  desoribiog  tbe  vetult  oC  the  itniggle 
■hich  lb— itoolL  pko,  "wlwD  thequestioa  was  mndy  cue  of  oon* 
Hwn)e,.aiid  'befone  tbe  Catbolics  had  either  fek  dieir  atreagdi,  or 
been  eiciled  to  .enthntiawn  by  a  tense  of  their  wrongs^  aeems 
almoet  to  paint  the  Aationalperib  which  a^nounded  ua  befiwe  the 
paaaing.  of  the  late  act. 

•  -^'Whalwas  thetOBseqaenceoftbergectioiiofihehHl!  TbewMe 
kiBgdooi  of  Irebad  was  instantly  in  a  fmne.  Threatened  by  Ibreignen, 
aod^'as  they  thoo^tyinsnlted  by  England^  they  resolved  al  onoe  to  resist 
the  power  of  Frsnce,  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for  qs^  we  were  neither 
able  to  protect  or  to  restrain  them.  Forty  thousaad  men  were  raised  and 
disciplined  without  commission  from  tbe  crown.  Two  illegal  armies 
were  seeif  with  banners  displayed  at  tbe  same  time  and  in  tbe  same 
country.  No  executive  magistrate — no  judicature  in  Ireland  would 
acknowledge  tbe  legality  of  tbe  army  wbicb  bore  tbe  king's  commission ; 
and  no  law^  or  appearance  of  law,  authorised  tbe  army  commissioned  by 
itself.  In  tbis  unexampled  state  of  tbings,  wbicb  tbe  least  error — the 
kast  tr^pasj  oti  the  right  or  the  left — wonld  have  harried  down  the  pre- 
eipioelnto  an  abyss  of  blood  and  confosion,  tbepeople  of  Ireland  demand 
a  lieedom  of  trade  (say  religion)  with  arms  in  theu*  hands.  Hxey  intar- 
diet  att  commerce  between  the  two  nations.  They  deoy  all  supply  in  the 
Uonse  pf  Commons^  although  in  tine  of  war :  the  British  parliament,  in 
a  fonner  session^  frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by  tne  menaces  of 
Irejand^  frightened  out  of  it  by  the  menaces  of  England,  were  now 
frightened  back  again,  and  mac(e  an  universal  surrender  of  all  that  had 
been  thought  tbe  peculiar,  reserved,  uncommunicable  rights  of  England — 
the  exclusive  commerce  of  America,  of  Africa,  of  tbe  West  Indies — all 
tbe  enumerations  of  tbe  acts  of  navigation— all  tbe  manufactures — iron, 
glass — even  tbe  last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the  interest  bid  in  the 
secret  of  our  hearts,  the  inveterate  prejudice  moulded  into  the  constitu* 
tion  of  our  frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece  itself — all  went  together.  No 
reserve— no  exception — no  debate*-no  discnssion.  A  sadden  light  broke 
IQ  upon  us.  It  broke  in>  not  through  weU-ccptrived  and  well*disposed 
windows,  but  through  flaws  and  breaches — through  the  yawning  chasips 
of  our  ruin."* 

say  it ;  neither  shBll  the  charge  of  all  tbis  army  (the  which  I  deinaod*)  be  much 
greater,  than  so  much  as  in  these  last  two  years'  ware  hath  vunly  been  expended.  For 
I  dare  ondertake,  that  it  hath  cost  the  queen  above  900,0001.  already;  and  for  the 
pretent  cliarge  which  she  is  at  there,  aniounteth  to  very  near  lifiOOl.  a. month,  whereof 
cast  you  the  account;  yet  nothing  is  done.  The  which  sum,  had  it  been  employed  as 
it  should  be,  would  have  eBTected  all  this  which  now  I  go  about.  But  for  the  going 
-through  of  so  honourable  a  coarse,  I  doubt  not  but  if  tbe  queen's  coflFers  be  not  so  well 
0tored,  (which  we  are  not  to  look  into,)  bot  that  the  whole  realm,  which  now>  as  tliinga 
are  used,  do  feel  a  continual  hurden  if  iJkaX  wreteh^  reaim  hanpng  upon  thtir  froclci, 
would,  for  a  small  riddance  of  all  that  trouble,  be  once  troubled  for  all;  and  pot  to  all 
thetr  shoulders,  and  helping  hand,  and  hearts  also,  to  the  defraying  of  that  thwgic 
most  gladfully  and  willingly ;  and  sorely  the  charge,  in  effed,  is  nothing  to  tbe  infinite 
great  ^ood  which  sbould  come  thereby,  both  to  tlie  queen  and  all  this  mim,  gtavnHj, 
as,  when  time  scrvetb,  shall  be  showed." 
*  Sptfcb  at  Bfb Id. 
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Thr  Mfae  eloqwrn  flttteamaB  thi»  8pcriL«4if  the  ImliiCM^^ 
in  1780,  whcft  mm  numbera  ivere  computod  Moir  tvpo  nillioiM; 

'*  But  It  h  possible  ycm  may  not  know 'that  the  ^ple  of  the  CaAolK^ 
pensftskMi  in  irelmd  amonnt  «t  least  to  1,600/160  or  1,700,000  iods-. 
I  domlttagganite  tbemuiber.  A  notfiMi  to  be  peneoHodl !  WUslniifc 
ipefe  maatera  of  the  tea,  embodied  with  America  and  m  allianoe  wilk 
Lalf  tbepowfin of  tbe^ontjoi^nt, we wi^t perfiaM in  Ijial rrmwtneowaer 
of  Eojxfjpfit  affiwd  to  ^yianni^  with  imfHWity.,  jBnl  tbere  is  a^jifsfolstto^ 
io  ^mr  affairs,  which  jnakes  it  prud^pt  to  be  jjust.  .Your  lajfce  awkwaffl 
contest  with  Ireland  fibout  trade,  had.  religion  been  thrown  in  to  ferment 
and  embitter  the  mass  of  discontents,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
truly  dreadful."* 

The  e^Ecitement  created,  and  the  strength  displayed  in  179S» 
under  the  first  Catholic  association,  to  procure  the  elective  fran*- 
cbise,  show  the  immense  progress  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Catholic  body  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the  additional 
danger  of  crossing  their  path  in  tbeir  march  to  entire  enwuicip%- 
tiooii..  The  following  passage,  from  an  address  to  the  .Irish  coqa* 
mittee>  in  1793,  which  may  not  be  known  to  many  of  our  read)Brs> 
proves  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  have  not  been  the  only 
occasion  in,  which  the  government  of  Ireland  was  at  the  meicy  of 
a  self-constituted  society, 

**  Bredk  «p  this  separate  jurisdiction.  It  imures  the  service  of  ynv 
king  and  the  credit  of  yoiv  country.  To  yield  to  these  consideratiotis 
would  be  practical  kyaJty,  practical  patj^otism,  of  which  a  single  act 
is  more  valuable  than  volumes  of  that  lumber  of  ^leculative  declarations. 
I  grant  that  we  intend  innocently,  that  is  good  to  satisfy  our  consciences, 
l^ut  when  it  shall  be  known  abroad,  that  in  Ireland  there  are  two  govern- 
menu,  the  one  of  the  Protestant  state,  the  other  of  the  Catholic  committee, 
mal$  sofnetthaf  hostile  to  each  other,  strangers  will  not  thiok  so  lightly  or 
mnooently  of  it.  '  The  eiSemy  will  hold  out  to  his  partisans  this  emblem 
of  disunion  and  disaffection.  He  will  represent  us  oonfederatfing  info 
a  distinct  repubUe,  tiiat  we  are  courted  and  yield  not-^t 

Without  entering  into  the  idle  and  fruitless  dispute  about  the 
exact  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  without  stop- 
ping to  inquire  whether  they  amount  to  five,  six,  or  seven  millions;, 
without  trying  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  to  a  soul,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  soul,  which  they  bear  to  the  Protestants,  all  must 
allow  that  they  are  formidably  numerous ;  and  that  their  physical 
force,  combined  with  their  enthusiasm  and  organization,  must  be 
alarming  if  directed  to  hostile  purposes.  Their  property,  their 
talents,  their  discipline,  would,  in  case  of  their  disposition  to  join 
an  invader,  render  them  extremely  dangerous.  Arms  would  soon 
be  procured,. military  tactics  would  soon  be  acquired,  and  even 

«  Speech  at  Brbtol.  f  Mtcksnna't  Poiitiod  fiuayi  on  hnbmd. 
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aMfouirfi  theyfdid.  bot  suodeed  in  gaming  the  ascendancy  over 
dieir  Protestant  countrymen  assisted  by  English  troops,  they 
might  involve  the  empire  in  blood  and  confusion.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  dangers  to  which  we  might  thus  be  exposed^  we  can  only 
refer  to  die  Memoirs  of  Wolfe  Tone,  and  beg  the  reader  to  reflect 
how*  much  Ireland  has  increased  in  strength,  and  the  Catholics 
in  combination  and  union,  since  that  time.  Suppose  that  during 
lart  snmlher  or  autumn  we  had  been  threatened  with  invasion,  as 
on  the  two  former  occasions,  on  which  the  laws  against  the 
Catholics  were  relaxed  from  the  influence  of  alarm,  is  there  any 
man  so  hardy  as  to  imagine  that  their  demands  could  have  been 
resisted  with  impunity  for  a  single  month?  One  of  the  great 
evils  of  the  late  situation  of  things,  was  to  excite  the  hope,  and  to 
familiarize  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
and  the  pseudonymous  author  of  the  "  Commentary  on  Wolfe 
Tone's  Memoirs"  has  been  labouring  hard  to  convince  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  that  at  the  first  opportunity 
his  anti-patriotic  project  might  be  realized.  After  abusing-  die 
character,  and  insulting  the  feelings  of  the  distinguished  portion 
of  the  English  community,  the  commentator  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition,  that  Ireland  can  best  subsist  as  an  independ- 
ent state,  that  it  has  suiBcient  means  of  defence  in  its  coasts  and 
fortresses,  a  sufllcient  garrison  in  its  brave  population,  together 
with  an  extent  of  territory  and  sources  of  wealth,  which  would 
render  it  the  formidable  rival  instead  of  being  the  oppressed  vassal 
of  Great  Britain.  These  mischievous  speculations,  (the  author- 
ship of  which  has,  we  know  not  how  truly,  been  fathered  upon 
an  ex-judicial  Irish  personage,)  we  hope,  are  happily  set  at  rest, 
by  a  measure  which  becomes  at  once  the  parent  of  immediate 
peace,  and  the  pledge  of  future  securitv;  which  must  go  farther 
to  unite  the  empire  than  the  Treaty  of  Union  itself;  and  which — 
by  openine  to  the  stirring  and  ambitious  spirits  who  profess  the 
religion  of  the  majority,  and  who  now  enjoy  civil  privileges  eoual 
to  those  of  their  r rotes tant  brethren,  a  more  glorious  career  than 
they  could  look  for  under  a  separate  jurisdiction,  or  in  a  foreign 
connection — will  bring  an  immense  accession  of  zeal,  talents,  and 
enterprise,  for  the  prosperity  or  aggrandisement  of  our  common 
country. 

The  time  and  the  manner  in  which  this  great  measure  has  been 
carried  into  effect,  evince  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  its  author. 
When  a  great  part  of  Europe  was  looking  for  an  explosion  of 
rebellion,*  or  the  imposition  of   additional  restraints  on  civil 

*  In  tbe  R€vu§  Franemut  No.  VI.,  fiir  NoTember  last,  we  find  as  ankle  on  the  penal 
laws  of  Ireland,  which  bad,  tbe  writer  9a^s,  been  delajred  for  some  time,  in  expectation 
of  the  Inmihvction  which  he  had  no  douM  was  to  take  place. 
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liberty,  the  noble  duke  at.  the  head  of  the  government  was.  coar 
verting  his  dissentient  colleagues,  and  satisfying  his  Royal  Mastef 
that  Uie  time  was  at  last  arrived  for.  passing  that  act  which  will 
render  his  reign  for  ever  memorable. 

Into  the  arguments.employed  against  emancipation  by  its  op- 
ponents m  Parliament*  and  its  more  intemperate .  and  factious 
foes  without,  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter. 
Amid  an  overwhelming  mass  of  irrelevant  learning  and  inconclu- 
sive reasoning — of  personal  reproaches  and  angry  invective— of 
misapplied  historical  facts  and  misconstrued  constitutional  or 
legal  enactments— of  declamatory  denunciations  of  mischief  and 
exaggerated  representations  of  danger — of  useless  disputes  about 
oaths  and  tests,  and  theological  doctrines,  and  church  rituab,  and 
ecclesiastical  discipline — in  short,  amid  the  chaos  of  refuted 
assertions  and  detected  sophistry  with  which  the  question  was 
overlaid — we  could  scarcely  find  any  intelligible  or  practical 
ground  of  opposition.  The  Anti^Catholic  advocates  seemed 
always  to  forget  the  main  point,  namely,  that  we  have  now  no  choice 
whedier  or  not  we  shall  have  Catholics,  and  whether  these  Catho- 
lics shall  have  political  power — but  whether,  having  nearly  a  nation 
of  Catholics  to  whom  we  have  already  granted  such  an.  extent  of 
political  power  as  renders  them  dangerous  in  the  character  of 
enemies,  we  shall  fight  them  for  the  remainder,  the  concession  of 
which  would  convert  them  into  friends  i  The  Catholics,  like  the 
poor,  to  use  a  Scripture  phrase,  '*  we  have  always  with  us ;"  and 
even  were  their  creed  as  horrible,  and  their  worship  as  idolatrous, 
as  some  of  the  expounders  of  the  Apocalypse  would  make  them, 
the  friends  of  emancipation  are  not .  answerable  for  their  errors 
amd  delusions.  If  we  could  convert  them  by  indefinite  exclusion, 
or  if  they  could  convert  or  overpower  us  by  immediate  admis- 
sion, we  would  still  cling  to  the  tattered  banners  of  intolerance, 
with  as  convulsive  a  grasp  as  any  Orange  clubman  or  Brunswick 
associator.  The  price  of  conversion  might  be  high,  as  it  might 
be  a  sacrifice  of  me  peace  of  the  empire ;  but  a  rational  Pro- 
testant might  be  wilhng  to  pay  it.  But  of  the  result  of  either 
alternative,  by  such  means,  there  can  be, no  hope  as  regards,  the 
Catholics,  and  need  be  no  alarm  as  regards  ourselves.  The 
whole  history  of  Ireland  proves,  that  penal  laws  and  disabling 
statutes  have  had  no  tendency  to  produce  conversion.  From  the 
Reformation  downwards,  the  Catholics  have  multiplied  their 
numbers,  and  extended  their  power  under  persecution.  Their 
religion  grew  under  the  sword  of  Elizabeth,  under  the  confisca- 
tions of  James,  under  the  tyranny  and  exactions  of  Strafford,  under 
the  massacres  and  spoliations  of  Cromwell,  under  the  victories  of 
William,  and  the  more  formidable  legislation  of  Anne.     It  grew 
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liDMier  l«w^  **  to  prevent  Ae  growth  of  Popery/'  whose  fdrtiKsiiif^ 
penalties  and  fostering  barbarities  seem  to  have  been  perversely 
employed  to  fix  its  roots  deeper  in  the  ground,  while  diey  ex* 
tended  its  branches  over  the  whole  island.  Is  there  any  chance 
mm  that 'the  experiment  of  exclusion  could  succeed,  when  fiiat 
of  ptoalties  has  failed  ?  But  two  points  haVe  been  pressed  against 
the  measure,  to  which  a  little  notice  is  due,  namely,  the  con^ 
nection  of  the  Catholics  math  a  foreign  head  of  their  church,  a  cir« 
cnmstance  which  distinguishes  them  from  other  sectarians,- and  is 
said' to  be  pregnant  with  disorder — and  the  ultimate  danger  to  the 
Irish  Protestant  establishment,  from  that  continued  pertinacity 
of  demaiftd  which  has  hitherto  rather  been  invigorated  than  weak* 
ened  6y  rejpeated  acts  of  concession. 

To  the  firat  it  ma^  be  answered,  that  the  act  of  emancipation 
lakes  away  some  privileges  from  churchmen  of  the  Roman  See, 
but  certsinty  grants  no  new  power  and  yields  to  no  ancient  pre- 
tension; they  are  still  treated  as  dissenters  as  much  as  before; 
—-how  then  can  die  Pope  be  suspected  of  activity  now,  if  he  was 
inactive  before  ?— -or  what  additional  facilities  have  been  given  him 
forthe  ttcdomphsbment  of  any  sinister  purpose,  by  attaching  the 
lait^-^lbrouffh  whom  alone  he  could  operate  eiffectually — to  the 
c^nStiCtttionT  But  we  still  gravely  hear  it  objected,  that  he  can 
fhse  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This  pretension,  if  not  re-^ 
nounced  by  the  Holy  See  itself,  is  renounced  by  ail  the  authori* 
tative  expounders  of  its  principles  and  by  the  clergy  of  evety 
hierarchy  in  Europe.  If,  however,  he  can  do  so  after  the  passing 
of  this  act,  he  could  have  done  it,  and  would  have  had  much  better 
ground  for  doing  it,  if  &e  act  had  not  passed.  If  it  be  said,  that 
emancipation  has  given  the  Catholic  laity — whom  he  most  make 
his-  instruments— more  power  of  mischief,  by  raising  diem  into 
dSB  elass  of  citizens  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  constitiicion 
-^^tl  it  not,  exactly  in  the  same  proportion,  diminish  their  dis^ 
sifeclioa  to  our  establishments,  and  remove  them  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood?  Indeed  we  now  look  upon  the 
political  compact  between  the  priests  and  the  higher  daises  of 
Irish  Catholics— ^which  was  formed  under  the  pressure  of  a  com* 
Moii  degradation — to  be  effectually  dissolved,  and  the  former  as 
condemned  to  their  pristine  insignificance  or  restored  to  their 
uaobtrusiye  usefulness.  But  as  a  fact — when  has  die  Holy  See 
last  exercised  its  dispensing  power,  of  which  we  hear  so  moch? 
—and  what  has  been  the  success  of  its  fulminations  ?  In  look^ 
ing  at  its  history  for  the  last  two  centuries,  we  find  only  five 
instances  in  which  the  pope,  as  head  of  the  church,  attempted  t6 
interfere  between  the  state  and  the  obedience  of  its  subjects;—^ 
atid  these  attempts  were  all  signal  foilures.    Paul  V.,  m  lGo6, 
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fiilmioated  an  intenUct  against  the  Venetian  republic--^^liicl| 
that  republic  despised.     Innocent  X.,  in  1648,  condemned  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia — and  hb  anathema  only  excited  a  smile  of 
ridicule  among  the  high  contracting  parties  who  then  secured  the 
religious  tranquillity  of  Germany,   in  1715,  we  find  Clement  XI. 
attempting  to  dictate  to  Victor  Amadeus  the  suppression  of  a 
tribunal  in  Sicily,  without  effect.     Clement  XIII.  towards  the 
middle  of  last  century,  made  the  last  attempt  at  changiBg  the 
transmission  of  civil  power,  and  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Parma 
iiad  ceased  to  reign — but  the  terrible  excommunication  was 
laughed  at,  and  the  Pope  himself  was  the  only  sufferer,  by  wa  in^ 
vasion  of  his  dominions  to  punish  his  insolent  pretensions.     We 
Deed  scarcely  add  how  futile  was  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican 
when  launched  against  Napoleon   by  his  prisoner  Pius  VII. 
Uolen^  therefore,  we  are  to  oppose  mus^  chronology  to  modem 
experience — unless  we  are  to  infer  that  George  IV.  and  die 
House  of  Brunswick  are  insecure  from  an  instrument  which  has 
been  powerless  for  the  last  two  centuries,  because  in  the  dark 
ages,  when   all   Europe   was  Catholic  .and  all  Catholics  were 
slaves  of  the  clergy,  it  was  omnipotent — unles?  a^ precedent  is.  the. 
better  for. having  become  obsolete*  ai^  an  exan^ple^.  like  .|hf 
"  venerat^I^  verdure"  of  an  old  coin,  is  to  be  considei:ed.  moie 
valuable  by  .long  disuse — we  cannot*  however  loyaU  yield  to  the 
alarms  of  the  Anti-Catholics. on  the  subject  of  divided  allegianoe. 
But  we  have  been  assured  that  the  Catholics,  independently  of 
their  assistance  firom  the  Pope,  having  now  obtained  equality  qif 
civil  privileges,  will  never  cease  till  they  secure. an  eccfesisatical 
ascendancy;  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  receipt  experience  for  acon^ 
firmation  of  the  assertion.     Such  an  objection  might. have  .soi^O^ 
force,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  by  conced^i^  a  just,  denu^n^r  wf 
must  necessarily  yield  to  every  pretension^— if  we  were  bound  t^ 
follow  literally  the  injunqtion  of  Scripture,  **  When  a  man  aska 
your  cpat,  give  him  your  cloak  also,"     But  in  state  politics  we  arp 
not  aware  of  such  a  law;  and  we  should  think  ourselvies  more  able 
to  resist  an  unjust  demand,  that  we  have  previously  yielded  all  the 
claims  of  right.    In  petitioning  for  civil  equality  the  Catholic  laity 
were  joined^  not  only  by  their  own  clergy,  but  by  the  great  body  o^ 
liberal  Protestants.     In  demanding  church  supremacy  the  priest^ 
would  be  deserted  by  agreat  portion  of  their  own  cpcnmunioni  apd 
resisted  by  the  whole  Protestant  interest.     It  may  be  galling  for 
the  majority  of  the  Irish  nation  to  see  a  great  church  establishment 
maintained  for  a  small  minority,  and  ultimately  some  provision 
may  be  pipposed  for  the  Catholic  clergy;  but  as  none  but  the 
priesthood  would  be  benefited  by  any  cliange,  and  as  by  the  Tidie 
Cc^mpoaition  Act  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  will  become 
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principally  a  rent-charge  oh  landed  property,  (which  in  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants,)  we  anticipate  no  popular  excite- 
ment from  this  anomaly,  which  stops  no  man's  professional  ad* 
vancement,  and  invades  no  man*s  civil  right. 

The  argument,  therefore,  drawn  in  favour  of  future  encroach* 
ment  from  the  effect  of  past  concession,  becomes  now  powerless. 
The  Catholic  laity  have  obtained,  not  a  partial  relief  from  disqua* 
lification,  as  formerly,  but  the  full  amount  of  their  rights — diey 
are  equal  before  the  law — they  are  as  free  as  their  friends  in  North 
America,  who  three  months  ago  indicted  such  sympathetic  ad- 
dresses on  their  oppression — they  have  not  a  link  of  their  former 
chains  to  clink  in  our  ears,  or  to  throw  in  our  faces.  That  with 
this  state  of  things  they  are,  and  must  be  satisfied,  we  have  no 
doubt;  that  short  of  this  they  never  could  have  been  satisfied,  the 
following  passage  of  an  address  made  to  the  Catholic  Associ- 
ation in  1793,  after  the  grant  of  the  elective  franchise,  (from  the 
work  we  have  already  once  or  twice  referred  to,)  will  sufficiently 
show.  It  evinces,  we  think,  no  common  sagacity,  considering 
the  period  when  it  was  published. 

"  Yon  have  now  received  the  privileges  of  middle  property,  because, 
generally  speaking,  that  is  the  rank  you  hold  in  the  country;  your  pecu- 
Dar  situation  pointed  out  to  you  this  exact  measure  of  your  wants,  and 
to  the  state  the  propriety  of  this  exact  concession.  When  the  Catholics 
at  the  bar  display  that  degree  of  talent  which  calls  for  superior  situ- 
ations, these  will  be  given  up  to  them,  because  if  a  man  cannot  be 
King's  Counsel,  be  will  be  counsel  against  the  King,  for  tbe  people. 
And  when  there  arise  many  Cathdics  of  great  possessions,  they  will  be 
received  into  both  bouses  of  parliament,  for  the  crown  will  choose  to 
associate  them  to  itself,  by  opening  tbe  paths  of  honour  and  privilege, 
rather  than  suffer  a  sour  sense  of  privation  to  ferment  in  their  minds. 
Every  man  knows  and  feels  the  debt  which  society  owes  to  hira ;  in  the 
article  of  personal  consideration  we  exact  rigorously.  If  the  decorations 
usually  annexed  to  opulence  do  not  follow  the  reality  of  it,  tbe  injured 
party  will  seek  some  other  mode  of  vindicating  bis  condition.  When  a 
numerous  class  of  great  landed  proprietors  shall  be  formed  among  us, 
they  will  receive  the  dignities  that  belong  to  the  superior  order,  as  the 
Catbdics  of  tbe  present  day  receive  tbe  privileges  which  appertain  to 
mediocrity,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disposition  to  emigrate,  or  test  uncon- 
stitutional principles  may  take  root  among  them.  This  will  be  the  state 
reason  of  a  fnture,  as  it  is  of  tbe  present  day.  Tbe  entire  web  will -un- 
ravel of  itself  3  for  wealth  will  ever  find  its  own  level  in  importance.** 

The  act  itself,  from  which  we  anticipate  such  beneficial  results, 
is  beautiful  for  its  completeness  and  simplicity.  It  is  to  be 
wrought  by  no  complex  and  cumbrous  machinery — it  is  grounded 
on  no  concordats,  and  creates  no  veto — it  erects  no  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  and  interferes  with  no  spiritual  correspondence — 
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it  inrak^  no  reser^tion  of  office,  eicept  in  a  few  esses  restme  on 
special  groonds  (of  wkieb  all  Cathobcs  admit  the  proprietj*)-^ 
it  introdnees  no  liraitatioii  of  the  number  of  Catholic  senators, 
atnd  dictates  no  restriction  <m  the  perfermanee  of  their  duties ; 
in  short,  it  removes  all  disabilities  and  penatties  on  account  of 
religious  belief^  and,  placing  the  Catholics  on  a  footing  of  dissent 
SC8  to  religious  establiehmeut,  enables  them  to  run  the  career  of 
office,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizens,  on  a  line  of  perfect 
6{sslkj  wkb  their  Protestant  fellow-^subjects. 

The  only  departure  from  the  general  simplicity  of  riie  measure 
consists  in  the  regulations  for  registering  monks,  for  altering  the 
nominal  designations  of  bishops,  and  for  gradually  extinguishing 
the  order  of  die  Jesuits,  by  preventing  their  arrival  from  abroad, 
and  restraining  their  domestic  noviciate^  If  we  could  have  vrished 
any  part  of  the  aet  e^tponged,  it  wouM  have  beea  the  clauses  re* 
lating  to  the  Jesuits — not  because  we  approve  of  their  institii«> 
tion,  but,  because,  being  convinced  that  they  caa  do  no  harm, 
their  suppression  appears  to  manifest  suspicion,  and  to  detract' 
(in  however  small  a  degree)  from  that  general  acquiescence  witb 
which  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  were  received.  As  fer 
as  the  religious  vows  of  the  order  are  concerned,  we  have  no 
more  to  do  with  a  Jesuit  than  with  a  Jumper.  They  tnight  be 
dangerous  in  a  state  of  papal  despotism,  or  popular  ignorance*  as 
some  plants  get  nosious  in  a  confined  atmosphere,  but  they  could' 
do  little  mischief  in  this  age  or  nation,  even  by  the  exercise  of  their 
foraier  arts  and  intrigues.  The  Jesuits  are  no  longer  that  proud 
and  domineering  sect  v^hich  gave  confessors  to  princes — who 
ruled  the  conscience  of  kings — who  engrossed  the  higher  branches 
of  cadiolic  education-— whose  establishments  extended  over  the 
world,  from  Paraguay  to  China — whose  valets  were  sometiiiies 
the  protectors  of  bishops — ^whose  arrogance  led  one  of  them  to\ 
send  a  man  to  the  Bastile  for  calling  him  a  monk — ^who  were  the 
soul  of  every  traitorous  plot,  and  the  assertors  of  ever^  papal  en- 
croaehment — without  whose  passport  in  France  it  was  not 
fashionable  to  die — -and  for  whose  overthrow  kings,  emperors, 
and  statesmen  were,  at  last,*  obliged  to  combine.  In  this  country 
we  find  them  only  engaged,  like  other  ecclesiastics,  in  the  business 
of  secular  •  and  religioils  instruction,  and  there  deed  be  no  appre- 
hension that  their  institution  will  be  carried  farther.  The  noble 
author  of  the  measure  gave  as  a  reason  for  the  suppression  of 
the  order  in  this  country,  that  the  Jesuits,  being  expelled  from 
MMne  of  the  states  on  the  continent,  might  annoy  us  by  flocking 
in  numbers  to  our  shores.    In  expressing  this  fear  he  forgot  the 


*  See  Mr.  Butler's  History  of  the  British  Catholic  Church. 
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abrcumstancea  connected  with  the  subject.  The  Jesuits  are'sup- 
pre9sed  iu  France  as  an  association  engrossing  public  educa* 
tion»  but  no  French  Jesuit  has  been  expelled  as  an  indivi- 
dual. They  may  remain  at  home,  and  teach  or  preach,  though 
they  cannot  teach  without  a  declaration  that  they  have  renounced 
the  society.  By  suppressing  the  manufactory  of  novices  the  order 
ceases.  The  Jesuits  are  not.  like  Gypsies  or  Jews,  who  can  pro- 
pagate their  kind,  who  replenish  the  earth  by  natural  increase ; 
who  can  send  forth  the  infant  Jesuits,  capable  of  springing  up  into 
noxious,  power,  to  swarm  in  our  alleys  or  under  our  hedge-rows ; 
they  are.  an  association  of  men  undistinguished  from  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen  but  by  certain  vows,  and  usually  employed  in  the 
duties  of  teaching,  from  which  they  derive  their  means  of  sub- 
sistence. They  may  at  any  time  be  secularised  by  the  Pope,  and 
continue  their  labours  in  their  individual  capacity ;  and  to  this 
there  can  be  little  objection.. 

This  insignificant  drawback  on  the  great  act  which  has  given 
religious  peace  to  the  empire,  has  not  restrained  even  the  Catholic 
clergy  from  expressing  their  warmest  effusions  of  gratitude  for  its 
beneficent  provisions.  In  these  effusions  they  have  been  Joined 
by  their  own  flocks,  and  by  all  the  great  classes  and  enlightened 
bodies  of  the  nation.  And  though  this  article  has  already  passed 
our.  prescribed  limits  and  original  intentions,  we  cannot  refrain 
iron  echoing  their  voice  of  pMise,  and  again  expressing  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgments  to  the. illustrious  author  of  the  bill,  who. 
has  done  what  no  other  man  could  do,  thrown  his  military  r^own 
into  the  shade  by  his  civil  courage,  and  eclipsed  by  his  peaceful 
services  his  most  brilliant  victories.  In  applying  to  this  great 
man  the  eloquent  address  of  the  great  orator  of  anti<|uity  to  a 
conqueror. and  a  statesman  like  himself,  we  only  anticipate  the 
judemettt  of  posterity : — **  NuUius  tantum  est  Jlamen  ingenii, 
nuuadicendi  out  scribendi  tanta  vis,  tanta copia,  qua,  non  aicam 
exomare,  sed  enarrare  res  tuas  gestas  possii ;  tarn  hoc  affirmo  et 
hoc  pace  dicam  tua,  nuUam  in  his  esse  laudem  ampliorem  ^nam 
earn  quam  hodiemo  die  assecutm  es»  In  armis,  militum  virtm, 
hcorum  opportuniias,  auxilia  sociorum,  classes,  commeatus,  mulium 
Juomni,  at.  hujus  gloria  socium  habes  nemiftem — totum  hoc  quan- 
tumque  est  quod  certe  maximufn  est — totum  est,  inquam,  tuum/* 
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Ak7.  X. — Histoire  Abrigie  de  la  LUteraUare  Anglaise^  depuis  tofi 
wigme  jusqu'  d  noi  jours.  Par  Charles  Coquerd.  Paris.  1828 J 
ISmo. 

This  is  a  hisloty  of  English  p6etry—h  is  ridiculous  to  call  it  a  history 
0/ English  Uletatwe;  there  is  not  a  single  author  tnentione^  in  it  who 
has  not  written  in  some  sort  of  metre  or  other.  M.  Coquerel,  in  ordet 
to  vindicate  his  appropriation  of  a  title  far  tob  extensive,  has  endea- 
voured to  narrow  his  definition  of  literature  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  include  nothing  hut  poetry.  It  is  so  ahsurd  to  maintain  that  lite-» 
mature  and  poetry  are  Identical,  or  at  least  confined  hy  the  same  boun- 
daries, that  we  can  with  difficulty  give .  him  credit  for  ingenuousness. 
We  fear  he  has  been  influenced  by  a  passion  for  a  srand  title-page. 

^e  dispute,  first,  that  the  volume  is  a  history  of  English  literature : 
if  it  were  a  history,  it  would  be  one  of  English  poetry :  but  iii  fapt 
it  is  no  history  at  all.    It  is  a  catalogue  of  our  poets,  with  some  general 
criticisms  upon  their  style,  upon  the  quality  of  their  talents,  upon  some 
of  the  more  salient  points  of  their  genius:  this  is  the  description  of  a 
^Mologiie  raisormiej  not  of  a  history.     In  this  iight  it  may  be  viewed 
fiivoarably ;  the  jackdaw,  when  stripped  of  its  peacock's  fathers,  was 
a  very  good  jackdaw  ;  it  was  only  its  pretensions  that  made  it  ridicu- 
lous.   The  critical  observations  are  neither  profound  nor  brilliant j  but 
tiiey  are  sensible,  and  when  set  offby  a  few  extracts,  images,  and  illus- 
trations, the  milange  is  not  otherwise  than  agreeable.    It  may  be  useful 
to  persons  who  would  wish  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  treasures  of 
English  literature ;  it  is  something  like  the  map  of  a  country  to  a 
traveller ;  it  may  guide  a  student,    ne  have  not  any  work  so  complete 
fa  Its  plan,  and  on  that  account,  a  translation  would  not  be  an  unac- 
ceptable present  to  the  English  reader ;  but  it  must  be  a  translation  of 
a  yeij  dinerent  l^d  from  those  ordinarily  published ;  and,'afler  all,  ft 
would  be  much  better  if  some  capable  person  wduld  produce  an  ori« 
ginal  work  on  the  subject.    On  the  model  of  Blair,  Dr.  Gregory  wrot6 
a  book  on  the  Belles  LettreSf  as  they  used  to  be  affectedly  called  in  our 
literature,  which  comes  the  nearest  to  this  abridgement  of  any  we  re* 
loerober  to  have  seen  in  our  own  tongue ;  but  neither  that  nor  some 
other  attempts  are  at  all  worthy  of  the  subject,  or  the  reputation  of 
onr  critics.     The  history  of  English  poetry,  by  Warton,  is  entirely  of 
another  kind,  and  of  a  far  superior  order  to  these  trifling  lists  of  names 
and  poems  ;  that,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  either  a  philosophical 
or  a  profbtuid  work,  ad^hough  it  contains  all  the  materiab  for  the  philo* 
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sopber  and  the  historian.  The  history  of  the  poetry  of  any  country 
which  has  a  national  poetry,  is  not  a  list  of  its  poems,  nor  yet  an  appre- 
ciation of  their  general  comparative  merits :  a  history  of  poetry  ought 
to  convey  a  full  and  complete  idea  of  its  course  and  volume,  and  might 
do  so  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  illustration;  though,  certaimy, 
not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  iUustrations.  The  s^rit  and  cha- 
racter of  a  period  of  poetry  is  conveyed  by  a  philosophical  critic  by 
other  means  than  the  mere  enumeration  of  names.  Poetry  is  marked 
by  the  tone  of  its  feeling,  by  the  materials  of  its  imagery,  by  the  mora- 
lity it  inculcates,  by. its  reflection  of  the  changing  manners  of  the  time^ 
and  by  other  indications  beside  those  pecu&r  impressions  communis' 
cated  by  the  genius  of  the  poet.  To  listen  to  M.  Coquerd,  it  ml^ht 
be  supposed  that  there  was  no  difference  between  French  and  Eiwlish 
poetry;  his  expressions  would  suit  one  national  vein  of  sonff  as  well  8» 
another;  there  is  nothing  to  tell  it  by :  none  of  the  marks  of  ownership 
which  nature  brands  on  all  her  productions.  Had  Madame  de  Stael 
written  her  VAUemarnt  in  the  manner  of  literary  historians  in  gene- 
ral, her  work  would  have  suited  any  other  country,  with  a  few  change 
pf  names  and  dates.  But  she  searched  for  the  spirit  which  animated 
the  body,  caught  it,  and  transferred  it.  If  we  were  to  describe  a  man 
by  enumerating,  his  limbs,  we  should  communicate  little  respecting 
those  qualities  which  distinguish  him  from  other  men. 

The  plan  on  which  literary  history  is  usually  written  is  this :  a  list 
of  the  principal  poets  is  made  out;  a  few  of  the  leading  topics  of  theif 
biography  are  sketched ;   their  chief  poems  mentioned  by  name ;  a 
general  remark  or  two  are  hazarded  on  the  bearing  of  their  works,  and 
an  illustration  is  introduced,  partlv  for  use  and  partly  for  ornament. 
M.  Coqu^rel's  is  an  olio  of  this  kind ;  it  Is  a  pleasant  pistime  to  read, 
but^  as  he  says  of  the  poetry  of  fiyron,  to  what  does  it  lead? — Never 
mind,  it  is  a  pleasant  pastime  followed  by  no  evil,  and  in  this  life,  made 
up  as  it  is  of  pastimes,  most  part  of  which  are  mischievous,  this  is 
praise.     We  do  not  observe  any  originality  in  our  author :  he  echoes 
opinions  with  which  we  are  f^imiliar ;  and  since  he  generally  coincides 
with  our  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Musse  Anglicanse,  we  give 
him  credit  for  good  sense.    The  author  professes  great  intimacy  with 
our  literature,  and  we  believe  him;  his  tastes  are  English;  we  should 
suspect  him  of  beinff  bom  between  the  countries ;  indeed,  he  claims 
relationship  with  Helen  Maria  Williams,  whether  by  blood  or  not  we 
cannot  say.    All  the  representations  of  our  poetry  hitherto  made  to  our 
neighbours  have  been  French  representations;    this  is  a  thorough 
English  view  of  the  sul(ject ;  there  are  no  prejudices,  no  misconcep- 
tions, and  none  of  that  nationality  which  necessarily  distinguislies  the 
jpentiments  of  a  person  brought  up  under  peculiar  influences.     M. 
Coquerel  is  a  Frenchman  in  lan^aae,  but  an  Englbhman  in  thought. 
If  we  discuss  any  opinion  with  him  it  is  as  with  a  fellow  countryman. 
It  is  as  he  approaches  his  contemporaries  that  he  appears  most  under 
the  influence  of  some  opinions  which  lead  him  astn^.    In  estimating 
the  merits  of  modem  poets,  he  appties  tests  to  which  he  never  dreamed 
pf  submitting  the  earlier  writers  or  rather  any  other  poets  than  those  of 
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Ibe  Jpreieiit  eenlury.    M.  Coquarel  thus  writes  of  Lord  Byrott  and 
Sir  Walter  Soott. 

**  If  we  analyse  with  care  the  general  character  of  the  productions  of  the 
hro  writers  who  figure  in  the  first  rank  of  modem  English  literature,  we  shall 
discover  that  they  are  founded  ott  a  system  of  scepticism  and  systematic  doubt, 
wluch  must  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  £ng-« 
laad»  as  in  France^  the  most  conspicoooa  featnre  in  the  writers  of  the  day,  is  a 
resolution  to  s^  out  some  theory  or  other  on  which  they  may  rest.  Now  this 
theory  is  not  yet  discovered*  The  mind  of  Europe  is  tending  towards  an 
oxiknown  region,  which  some  paint  as  filled  with  perfiimes  of  Arabia,  and 
others  as  a  nuge  chaotic  abyss.  This  general  truth  may  be  proved  by  the 
novels  of  Scott  and  the  poetry  of  Byron.  Ibe  former  works,  the  glory  of  mo- 
dem Scotland,  present  the  same  character  as  those  of  Byron,  with  more  genius 
and  less  depth.  Yet,  in  all  these  romances,  whose  names  are  so  well  known 
ihat  it  18  superfluous  to  point  them  out,  is  there  any  settled  system,  any  esta* 
blishcd  theory,  any  mass  of  ideas  which  prevail  over  all  the  rest?  Nose ;  the 
difftreht  paasions  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable  are  there  depicted  with 
fidelity  and  spirit,  but  without  any  fixed  principle  in  eitber  politics  or  philo- 
sophy. I  once  thought  that  the  author  of  Waverl^  intenaed  to  paint  the 
enthttsiasm  of  the  Puritans  under  the  influence  of  an  earnest  conviction ;  but 
he  soon  lost  himseKin  the  labyrinths  of  courts;  he  proceeded  from  Kenil worth 
Castle  to  the  palace  of  James,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Even 
in  that  prose  epic,  IvanhoCf  there  is  no  earnest  conviction ;  scarcely  does  the 
Jew  excite  our  sympathy,  before  he  is  made  ridiculous.  Walter  Scott  leads  us 
Chroogh  an  amusing  gallery  of  pictures,  but  what  positive  and  applicable  lesson 
remaifii  from  these  sixty  volumes  of  romance?  is  there  any  thing  in  them  from 
which  posterity  may  profit?" 

The  mathematidan  said  that  Paradise  Lost  was  a  pretty  poem,  but 
it  proved  nothing ;  an  obliquity  of  mental  vision  for  which  he  has 
always  been  deservedly  laughed  at.  Should  we  say  that  Newton's 
Principia  and  Locke's  Essay  are  invaluable  philosophical  treatises,  but 
when  do  they  make  us  laugh  ?  we  should  not  be  more  absurd  than  M. 
Coquerel.  The  profit  which  these  sixty  volumes  of  romance  may 
confer  upon  posterity  is  the  same  that  has  been  conferred  upon  poste- 
rity's predecessors — ourselves :  pleasure,  gratification  of  a  very  superior 
order,  and,  in  its  nature,  general  and  diffusive.  They  neither  teach 
politics  nor  philosophy,  unless  it  be  philosophy  to  '*  pamt  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  human  soul  with  fidelity  and  spirit ;"  unless  it  be  politics  to 
understand  the  nature  and  genius  of  man.  M.  Coduerel  is  loud  in  his 
praises  of  Young  and  Thomson;  but  he  never  asks  what  philosophy 
or  politics  are  to  be  learnt  from  the  Seasons  or  the  Night  Thoughts. 

tie  ^Is,  lK>wever,  into  a  deeper  error  when  he  confounds  the  genius 
of  Scott  and  Byron  together,  as  eatablished  on  the  same  sandy  founda- 
tion of  scepticism  and  systematic  doubt.  It  may  be  said  of  the  writings 
of  Byron,  that  they  are  tbe  productions  of  a  man  who  had  no  settled 
opinions  either  in  morals  or  politics,  who  had  formed  no  code  of  duty, 
who  was  consequently  at  sea ;  every  breeze  of  plausible  opinion 
turned  him ;  the  force  of  habit  might  sometimes  nx,  or  prejudices, 
or  aatipftthiea,  or  old  preferences,  might  often  guide  him,  but  he  had  no 
settled  course.  The  veering  and  shifting  of  so  powerful  a  mind  is  a 
sight  to  behold,  not  without  iu  delight,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  smaller 
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eraft  ui  many'  ^^f*  ^i^  i^  ><>  ^^^  prosperous  for  its  own  sake.  The 
code  ofdnUff  of  which  we  speak  is  seldom  made  by  a  man  for  himself; 
domestic  education,  early  example,  and  above  all,  the  power  of  reli" 
gion,  succeed  in  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  most  men  who.  are. 
10  pursue  the  objects  of  life  steadily  and  respectably;  but:  o^ier 
men  are  by  accidents  unfitted  to  adopt  the  regulations  of  this  cock, 
and  .many  are  better  calculated  to  detect  its  madequacy  or  its  sfaai- 
lownessy  than  to  improve  its  precepts  or  to  practise  them.  Of  this  bst 
class  was  Byron;  he  may  be  said  to  have  proved  that  even  an  indiffe- 
rent cod!?  ofdhity  was  better  than  the  suggestions  of  a  man's  own  heart 
There  are,  indeed,  men  of  powerful  minds  who,  after  unravelling  and 
rejecting  the  vulgar  and  venerated  code  of  human  duties^  set  themselves 
to  form  another ;  they  succeed  in  formmg  one,  ^rhaps  to  their  own 
satisiaction ;  and  though  it  may  be  far  uom  being  a  better  one,  it 
will  be,  at  least,  consistent,  and  entitled  to  reroectful  attention.  Such 
a  man  is  Bentham :  his  code  of  duty  differs  from  all  odiers ;  but  he 
has  formed  one  on  the  principle  of  utility :  Byron  had  none,  either  by 
reflection,  by  tradition,  by  habit;  or  by  temperament. 

But  how  dilierent  is  this  from  the  condition  of  Scott,  and  how  blind 
must  he  be  who  classes  them  together^    This  writer  is  at  peace  with 
himself  and  all  mankind;  the  principles  of  Christianity  guide  all  his 
judgments ;  he  detects  the  wisdom  of  Ood's  Providence  in  all  events ; 
ne  is  ^teful  for  His  bounty,  he  endeavours  to  square  all  his  .sentiments 
by  His  revealed  pleasure.     Satisfied  that  the  affairs  of  men  are  under 
the  guidance  of  a  superior  power,  he  is  contented  with  their  course ; 
be  would  only  strive  to  represent  the  struggles  of  the  agent  as  he  per- 
forms the  divine  will ;  his  knowledge,  his  extensive  sympathies,  his 
fertile  imagination,  the  free  and  generous  spring  of  his.  feelings,  supply 
him  with  copious  materials  for  painting  all  those  scenes  to  whicn  he 
turns  his  attention.     If  his  characters  are  not  perfect,  they  are  mortal ; 
4f  sometimes  his  subject  is  interesting  but  at  others  ridiculous,  it  is  be« 
cause  it  is  the  lot  of  human  nature  to  be  so.     But  where  is  the  doubt, 
the  scepticism,  the  systematic  incertitude,  of  which  M,  Coquerel  tells 
us  ?     We  have  spoken  of  the  morals  of  Sir  Walter  as  exhibited  in  his 
novels^  perhaps  it  is  in  his  politics ;  he  certainly  has  taught  no  theory 
of  government,  and  has  entered  heartily  into  the  feelings  of  the  persons 
he  produces ;  in  the  character  of  a  puritan  he  feels  as  such,  and 
speaks  as  such  ;  in  that  of  a  royalist  it  is  the  same;  is  then  this  per- 
fection of  the  novelist  a  charge  against  the  politician  ?     But  we  need 
say  no  more  to  show  that  it  is  M.  Coquerel  who  has  split  upon  the 
rock  of  "  systematic  incertitude,"  which  he  has  probably  adopted  firom 
some  Enghsh  critic,  without  thoroughly  understanding  it.     There  are 
similar  faults  in  this  portion  of  M.  Coquerel's  work,  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  point  out.    We  prefer  to  quote  the  Frenchman's  expression 
of  homage  to  our  modern  female  poets,  in  which  we  excel  all  the 
world. 

''  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
also  during  the  wliole  course  of  our  revolution,  there  appeared  in  England  a 
YrhPie  Kboql,  as  it  were^  of  female  authors,  whose  pure  and  graeeftU  produQ^ 
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tkms  are  disfigwed  by  no  exaggerations,  nor  are  thej  of  that  sombre  chataoler 
which  distinguishes  the  modem  literature  of  their  coontiy.  Of  the  ladjr* 
authors  of  England,  the  most  celebrated  is  Lady  Wortiey  Montagu,  the  con- 
temporary of  rope,  who  has  left  poems,  but  more  especially  letters,  highly 
remarkable  for  their  talent  and  philosophy.    It  is  impossible  to  give  here  the 


natoes  of  the  authoresses  who  appeared  all  on  a  sudden  about  half  a  century 
after  Lady  Wortiey  Montagu.    <)ne  of  the  earliest  of  them  was  a  lady  of  the 
same  name,  Mrs.  £.  Monti^niy  ^  author  of  the  Essays  on  Shakespeare,  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  who  wrote  'numerous  poems  and  admirable 
bvmns  for  children.    There  is  great  beauty  in  the  EpisUe  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  to 
Wilberforce,  on  the  subject  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  (1781).    Mrs. 
Hannnah  More  has  also  written  severa  Iworks  of  religiouM  Jletion,  and  above 
all,  some  charming  poems ;  Florio  (1786),  and  the  Blue  Stocking,  or  Conver- 
sation.   The  Blue  Stocking  b  a  burlesque  name  given  to  a  lady's  coterie,  in 
which  several  females  attempted  to  start  a  sort  of  bureau  tTequii  under  the 
directioD  of  Meadames  Robmson  and  Piozzi,  a  coterie  innocent  enough,  but 
which  excited  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Gifford,  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
who  fblminated  against  it  several  satires  in  excessively  bad  taste,  and  written 
in  a  tone  of  disgusting  pedantry.    The  verses  of  Mr.  Giffbrd  are  infinitely 
more  ridiculous  than  those  he  pretends  to  correct.  Amongst  the  English  ladies 
who  have  written  romances,  Miss  Edgworth,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  and  Lady  Mor- 
gan, are  worthy  of  especial  note.  Several  ladies,  without  having  written  works 
of  great  importance,  have  still  produced  poetical  pieces  of  graceful  beau^; 
in  this  number  it  is  but  justice  to  distinguish  Mrs.  Opie.  And  lastly,  in  order, 
to  finish  this  hasty  catalogue,  we  may  remark  that  there  have  appeared  in  Eng- 
land, in  our  days,  several  ladies  of  a  high  order  of  literary,  poetical,  and  at  the 
same  time,  philosophical  talent.    Lady  Morgan  herself  has  contrived  to  mix 
up  history  and  romance  in  her  writings,  with  great  ability ;  but  among  the 
ladies  who  inscribed  their  fame  on  monuments  more  durable  than  romantic 
stories,  we  must  select  for  honourable  mention  the  names  of  Joanna  Baillie, 
Aikio,  Benger,  and  Helen  Maria  Williams.    Miss  Baillie,  sister  of  the  cele-' 
brated  Dr.  Baillie,  the  physician,  is  a  woman  of  the  highest  talent.    It  is  not ' 
your  pretty  nothings,  your  elegant  trifles,  which  occupy  her  genius ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  attempted  in  a  series  of  dramatic  pieces,  to  paint  the  most- 
enecgetic  passions  of  the  human  heart;  and  her  pieces,  written  in  the  most , 
elevated  and  Shakespearian  tone,  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  a 
SQperior  mind.    John  Kemble,  in  the  part  of  Monljbrt,  reached  the  sublime 
of  agony.    In  the  writings  of  Miss  Baillie  there  is  a  combination  of  the  so- 
lemn and  the  poetical,  which  is  rarely  observed  in  women.    Miss  Aikin  has 
written  some  charming  poems,  far  more  beautiful  than  any  I  have  met  with  in 
the  writings  of  Miss  Landon  and  Miss  Mitford.    Tlie  Moum't  PetUwriy  by 
Miss  Aikin,  is  a  chef-^l'ceuvre.    Miss  Benger  has  published  some  historical 
works  of  great  interest,  which  place  her  in  the  same  line  with  Miss  Aikin. 
Lastly,  there  is  Helen  Maria  Williams,  whose  muse,  half  English  half  French, 
has  published  poems,  sonnets,  and  other  pieces  of  verse,  besides  several 
political  and  historical  works.    This  superior  woman,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  gave  birth,  under  the  influence  of  sensibility  and  fkncy,  to  works  of  inspi- ' 
ration,  pourtrayed  the  details  of  the  events  of  the  French  Ilevolution,  in  the 
centre  of  which  she  threw  herself,  in  1792,  from  pure  enthusiasm  for  liberty. 
He^  celebrated  Letten  on  the  Revolution;  her  Sketch  of  t fie  State  ofMannen 
and.  Opimant  in  the  French  Republic^  and  the  volume  recently  published  (1826)^ 
entitled  RecoUectums  of  the  Revointum,  are  important  works  in  an  historical 
point  of  view.   Her  verses  are  models  of  grace  and  imagination :  the  rare  quar  * 
lities  of  her  sensible  and  affectionate  heart  are  exhibited  in  her  poems,  and 
stamp  on  them  the  honourable  seal- of  virtue  and  goodness.'' 
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•  It  miuit  be  rememteiecli  tluit  Helen  Maria  Williams  wag's  near  rda^ 
tioti  of  M.  Coquetid. 


Art.  XL— Frederi^i  Muaterij  Episcopi  Selandiae,  NotiUa  CodicU 
GfcBcif  Evangelitm  Johanm  Variatum  continentis,  H&ixaisB,  1828» 
4to. 

The  Criticism  and  die  Critical  History  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
subjects  which  gain  more  attention  daily.  It  is  a  happy  circumstance 
that  the  time  is  now  past  when  the  Christian  divine  was  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  array  of  various  readings  collected  from  different  MS&  of 
the  Scripfeuves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  country,  fruitful  once  in 
divines  of  sound  views  and  solid  learning,  may  yet  furnish  men  quali- 
fied to  study  and  turn  to  their  proper  use  the  immense  mass  of  critical 
materials  which  the  industry  of  scholars  has  accumulated.  We  hail 
with  gladness  any  foreign  publication  which  tends  to  illustrate  this  im- 
portant branch  of  tlieolo^. 

This  little  tract  of  Bishop  Miinter  (the  well-known  author  of  t)ie 
Essay  on  the  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians,  &c.)  deserves  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  critical  divine.  The  MS.  of  which  it  gives  an 
account  cannot,  however,  be  of  any  importance,  except  in  the  poiat  of 
view  under  which  the  Bishop  of  Zealand  has  brought  it  forward.  On 
duestions  of  minute  criticism  its  testimony  is  evidently  of  no  value. 
We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  very  briefly  the  substance  of  what 
Bishop  Miinter  has  stated  concerning  it.  Every  one  knows  that  cer- 
tain heretics  mangled  the  Gosnel  of  §t.  Matthew,  while  Marcion  dis- 
membered St.  Luke'sy  but  St.  Mark's  and  St.  John's  Gospels  were  sup- 
posed hitherto  to  have  escaped  a  mutilation  of  the  same  wilful  nature. 
The  MS.,  however,  of  which  this  litfcle  tract  contains  the  collation, 
appears  to  exhibit  a  conception  deliberately  made  to  bring  the  latter 
down  to  the  standard  of  certain  opinions.  It  is  now  in  the  library  of 
a  Johannite  convent  in  Paris,  and  appears  to  be  a  copy  of  some  more 
ancient  MHS.,  which  is  said  to  exist  at  present  in  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Athost  although  its  very  existence,  or  at  any  rate  its  present 
abode,  is  rather  problematical.  The  original  MS.  is  assigned  to 
the  latter  part  ot  the  twelfth  century,  but  Bishop  Miiater  adjudges 
both  it  and  the  Paris  copy  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth,  ft  oop- 
tains  all  the  writings  of  the  Evangelist  St.  Johnybutits  chief  variaiiooa 
from  the  established  copies  are  confined  to  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel 
is  divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  called  an  hayyikiov.  Tber 
correspond  nearly  with  our  chapters,*  a  division  due  to  Cardinal  Hugfi 
S.  Caro  in  1245.  The  bishop's  first  notion  was  that  it  might  be  a  cor- 
ruption by  some  of  the  Gnosticf  sects,  a  set  of  people  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  have  many  heresies  and  faults  to  answer  for,  but  by  no  meana 

•  It  sesnis  prolmble  from  this  tiuit  tha  writer  of  tb«  Mft.  of  liout  Atkoo  had  imi- 
talod  their  dmsion,  and  the  Paris  MS.  follows  him. 

t  On  this  subject  the  reader  may  find  some  curious  matter  in  Dr.  Walsh's  little  woik 
on  Christian  Coins  and  medals,  already  referred  to  in  our  third  volume,  page  306* 
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10  kare  i)€en  the  tnomters  they  are  rfepresente^*  Po  dofier  exanuaar* 
tion,  however,  and  comparing  it  with  what  Clemens  Al^xafidcinus,  Ori- 
gen,  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  have  related  of  these  sects,  it  does 
not  appear  to  agree  with  any  of  their  particular  corruptions.  Its  class 
^oes  not  resemble  the  more  ancient  recensions,  but  rather  approxi* 
nates  to  that  which  Hug  calls  the  text  of  Lucian,  and  others  the  Con* 
stantinopolitan  text.  It  is  not,  however,  free  from  impure  Greek, 
harbarisras,  and  jLatinisms.  It  is  evidently  also  accommodated  to 
some  peculiar  opinion.  The  deductions  drawn  by  the  bishop  as  to  the 
doctrines  of  those  who  concocted  this  perversion  of  St*  John  are  the 
following :— that  they  acknowledged  the  Trinity  and  the  orthodox 
doctrine  as  to  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  they  recognized 
the  divine  mission  of  our  Saviour,  but  attributed  his  wisdom  and  his 
power  to  his  instruction  in  some  Eg3^tian  temple ;  that  they  placed  all 
our  Saviour's  merit  on  his  divine  doctrine^  and  by  no  means  recognised 
the  efficacy  of  his  death  as  a  sacrifice ; — that  they  described  the  mira- 
cles with  the  omission  of  all  that  makes  them  miraculous;  that  they 
eject  almost  all  actual  prophesies^  all  that  relates  to  Jewish  customs, 
and  almost  all  that  has  any  tendency  to  magnify  St.  Peter,  and  they 
have  a  curious  addendum  at  xvii.  S6,  which  ascribes  a  kind  of  supre- 
macy to  St.  John. 

We  have  thus  given  a  very  brief  abstract  of  what  the  venerable 
bishop  has  communicated  relative  to  this  curious  MS.,  and  must  refer 
our  biblical  readers  to  the  little  tract  itself  for  proof  of  these  assertions. 
They  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  for  the  perusal  by  its  unpretend- 
ing plainness,  its  acuteness,  and  its  elegance. 


Art.  XII.  Traite  de  la  Chaleur,  et  de  ses  Jpplicatums  aim  Arts  et  aus 
Manufactures,  Par  £.  Feclet,  ancien  El^ve  de  FEcole  Normak)  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo.  avec  Atlas  4to.     Paris.     1828. 

Whatever  consequences  may  have  resulted  to  France  from  the  me- 
morable occurrences  of  which  she  was  the  theatre  at  the  close  of  the ' 
last  eeotury,  the  national  industry  received  an  irresistible  impulse,  which 
has  eaxried  her  forward  ever  mnce  in  the  career  of  improvement.  The 
coalition  which  deprived  our  Gallic  neighbours  of  ail  external  resources^ 
threvr  them  back  upon  their  own.  The  effect  was  magical :  aita  and 
manufectures  sprang  at  oiice  into  no  feeble  uid  in&nttne  existence,  but 
like  Minerva  from  Jupiter's  brain.  This  may  be  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  subversion  of  one  among  many  other  usages  inseparable 
from  antiquated  forms  of  government — the  selection  of  persons  from 
every  other  cause  than  merit  to  fill  responsible  and  arduous  dtua* 
tions.    Necessity  reversed  this  procedure  (n  France ;  talent  was  culti- 

We  wMild  fecomoMsd  the  wthor,  if  anothfir  editioii  of  his  vroA  should  be  called  for, 
to  leave  out  the  Greek  accents.  We  have  rarely  seen  so  disgraceful  a  piece  pf  accen- 
tuation. Had  Uiey  been  scattered  from  a  pepper  box  they  would  probaUy  have  fallen 
better. 
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vated,  ability  put  in  Qnireraal  requisitioii,  and  sd^noe,  jadicioinly 
employing  what  were  apparently  the  most  unpromising  materials, 
almost  instantaneously  rendered  the  nation  independent.  Never  did 
])h]Iosophy  hold  so  exalted  a  rank  as  when  she  thus  answered  the 
call  of  patriotism.  From  that  moment  to  the  present,  works  have  been 
issuing  from  the  Gallic  press,  which  developed  new  principles  in  every 
department  of  science,  and  directed  the  application  of  themy  or  sng- 

fested  new  processes  to  modify  and  improve  such  as  were  already 
nown.  M.  Peclet*s  treatise  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  fizvt 
volume  details — 1.  the  physical  theory  of  heat;  St.  the  theory  of  com- 
bustion and  combustibles ;  3.  the  theory  of  the  movements  of  heated 
air ;  4.  the  theory  of  chimneys.  The  second  volume  contains  the  ap« 
plication  of  the  above — 1 .  vaporisation ;  2.  distillation ;  S.  evaporation; 
4.  drying  J  5.  heating  of  elastic  fluids;  6.  heating  of  liquids ;  7.  beat- 
ing  of  solid  bodies ;  8.  cooling.  The  author  has  made  very  many  and 
ingenious  experiments,  the  results  of  which  prove  that  an  alteraciony 
which  we  sh^l  hereafter  notice,  is  required  in  the  numerical  values  of 
certain  terms  in  the  formulae  hitherto  employed.  There  are  beside 
many  interesting  particulars  in  the  book,  as  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  present  article.  But  the  wridngs  of  Tredgold  and  others  of  our 
distinguished  engineers  have  been  of  necessity  so  incorporated  in  the 
work,  that  to  an  English  reader  there  is  nothing  new  beyond  what  we 
shall  extract.  The  total  suppression  of  Dr.  Black's  name  while  his 
theory  is  adopted,  we  regard  as  a  compliment,  implying,  as  it  does,  hb 
merits  to  be  so  generaUy  knowu^  that  any  notice  of  his  labours  must 
be  superfluous.  We  speak  this  with  sincerity:  the  candour  with 
which  M.  Peclet  acknowledges  the  various  sources  of  his  information 
is  so  rare  among  his  countrymen,  that  we  poipt  out  this  instance  of  it 
witli  peculiar  pleasure.  The  foUowing  is  an  ingenious  application  of  a 
weil-known  fiict : — 

**  The  force  with  which  solid  bodies  tend  to  change  their  volume  by  the 
variations  of  temperature,  is  very  considerable ;  Mr.  Molard,  formerly  director 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Arts,  applied  it  with  success.  The  two  side  walls  of 
one  of  the  balls  of  the  museum  had  bulged  outwards  from  the  pressure  of  the 
vault  they  supported.  To  bring  them  back  Mr.  M.  pierced  the  walls  with  iron 
bars  terminated  externally  with  strong  nuts;  by  screwing  up  these,  the  walb 
could  be  prevented  from  a  greater  divergence,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  original  position.  One  half  of  the  bars  was  then  heated 
by  means  of  lamps  placed  beneath  them ;  these  were  consequently  lengthened, 
the  screws  could  be  tightened,  and  the.  walls  were  partially  brought  back.  By 
repeating  the  operation,  the  total  restoration  of  the  walls  was  efllected." 

Adnjitting  as  we  do  the  theoretical  correctness  of  Saussure's  hygro- 
meter, we  were  much  astonished  at  the  author's  high  opinion  of  ita 
practical  utility,  Despretz  having  shown  from  numerous  and  direct 
observations  that  not  the  least  reliance  can  be  pUced  on  its  indica- 
tions.*   The  blind  acquiescence  likewise  with  which  Sir  H.  Davy's 

*  U  n*existe  aucunc  proportionality  entre  Pallongement  dn  ctievue  et  le  degr6  d*hu- 
iiii(l*it6  de  Tanr. — Detpreit,  Physique,  153.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Murin  is  almost  cqaalfy 
explicit, — Memoira  compotti  au  iti/c(  (Cune  Corre^ndancc  M^teoroUtgupie,  Mem.  S. 
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ezpfanatiQii  of  tbe  theory  of  his  flafetv  lamp  is^  reoeivod,  Mem  «»»• 
conntable,  a  more  satiitfiictorv  hypothesis  having  been  given  by  aa 
Italian  phQosopher,  M.  G.  Libri,  of  Florence,  who  aacril^s  its  dBTeet 
to  the  repulsive  force  of  the  metallic  wire  forminff  the  gauze  not 
allowing  the  flame  to  pass  through  its  interstices.  The  relative  quan- 
tity of  radiant  heat  which  alone  is  applicable  to  domestic  purposes, 
from  different  combustibles,  has  been  variously  stated,  s^nie^  authors 
estinoating  it  at  oolv  a  few  hundredths  of  the  total  heat  dtsengnged ;  tbs 
subject  received  M.  Peclet*s  especial  attention ;  the  apparatus  he.  eoH 
ployed  it  is  needless  to  describe,  the  results  are  as  follow  : — With  woocif 
the  Quantity  of  heat  dispersed  by  radiation  is  to  the  total  heat  deve- 
lopeci : :  1  :  d*74.  The  quantity  of  radiant  heat  is  to  that  carried  off 
by  the  chimney  ::1  :  S,  With  charcoal  these  proportions  are  respec- 
tively 1  :  2'S6  and  1-2S6  :  1.  With  coal  these  quantities  were  not 
determined  from  th^  di£Bculty  attending  the  experiments ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, conjectured  by  the  author  that  the  power  of  radiation  is  superior  to 
that  of  charcoal,  and  that  with  coke  it  is  very  much  more  so.  With  peat 
and  the  charcod  f^om  it,  the  approximate  ratios  are  1  :  2*6  and  1 :  1*6. 
From  the  superiority  of  the  apparatus  employed,  and  the  care  bestowed 
on  tbe  investigation,  these*  results  may  be  received  with  confidence. 
Of  the  formulffi  hitherto,  with  but  two  exceptions,  universally  adopted 
for  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  heated  air,  it  is  remarked  that  they  are 
not  at  all  exact ;  they  assign — 

''  For  the  height  of  the  column  which  generates  the  velocity,  .the  difference 
between  the  column  of  cold  external  air  and  that  of  the  column  of  warm  air 
leduced  to  the  density  of  the  external  air ;  but  the  velocity  thus  obtw«d  is 
that  whidi  cold  air  subjected  to  the  same  pressure  would  have,  and  not  that  of 
tbe  warm  air.  The  difference  may  be  considerable,  for  in  the  example  we 
bave  selected,  the  velocity  of  the  warm  air  is  in  value  19'18,  while  calculated 
according  to  the  preceding  principle  it  would  be  only  16*33  metres.'' 

If  then  h  xepresent  the  height  of  the  column  of  heated  air,  t  the  ex- 
ternal, and  f  the  internal  temperature,  m  the  dilatation  of  air  for  each 
degree  of  the  centigrade  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  column  of  coU 

air  reduced  to  0^  is  h  {fTj^)  and  at  the  temperature  f  i&  h  (  jtcJ 

(l+^'m)  coDsequendy  the  height  of  the  colnmn  which  generates  the 

velocity  h  h  (j^-'"^  )  and  r,  the  velocity  given  by  the  formula, 

=^^  2gh /i±^—  A  whereas  v  as  assigned  by  Tredgold  and  othen 

=  w^2  ^ fc /l  —  jxT"}  which  values  diflering  only  in  the  last  fiietors^ 

will  be  to  each  other  as  these  factors  : :  < /  =-: —  :  *  /    -.^^  .     Va- 

V   l+t«     V  1-H^"» 

rious  philosophers,  M.  d' Aubuisson  in  particular,  have  investigated 

by  difierent  methods  the  resistance  aur  meets  with  in  passing  through 

pipes :  M.  Peclet  subjected  the  matter  to  direct  experiment. 

^  For  that  purpose  I  got  chimneys  constructed  of  pottery,  sheet  iron^  and . 
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man  ivoD.  I  v^cd  the  diameter  and  bsigbt  of  Ihcm,  afad  tbe  teaptntorb  ol 
itm  9k  whifK  drptUated  thnmgh  tliem,  awl  I  have  d^nniaed  with  fpt9X  pre- 
«iftioii  the  time  which  the  air  required  to  pass  thrpngh  them,  from  whence  I 
easily  deduced  the  velocity  of  the  air  in  each  particttlar  case.  Then  comparing 
ti^e  numbers  obtained  by  experiment,  I  perceived'  that  the  resistance  to  the 
,  passage  of  warm  air  thr6ugh  channels  was  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
nitter,bnt  inversely  as  dieir  diameter,  and  oirectly  as  the  square  of  the  velo- 
ei^;  and  I  have  ascertained  the  ftctor  by  which  the  velocity  assigned  by 
Iheory  is  to  be  HMiltiplied  to  obtain  the  actnal  velocity/' 

The  regular  series  of  experiments  was  made  upon  cylindrical  chim- 
faeys  ;  detached  observations,  however,  upon  rectangular  ones  indicate 
4hat  the  laws  are  the  same  for  both,  while  for  those  that  are  com- 
pressed, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  the  smaller  diameter.  '  The  factor 
then  by  whioh  the  velocity  assigned  by  theory  19  to'  be  multiplied  to 

obtain  the  real  velocity  of  pure  heated  air,  is  2*06  w  f-J^'ri  ^  ^^^ 

earth,  D  being   the   diameter   and  L  the  length  of  the  canal — 

$'25  yJ  ^■1     '  Yi^Q**  *^^^  "^on — and  4*61  ^/  v  t  aj^'a  '^^  ^^^  ^'^^     ^^ 

Ihe  air  is  to  be  considered  as  half  burnt,  these  quantities  respectivdy 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  0*97,  a  term  depending  on*  the  chemioil  altera- 
lion  which  influences  the  density  of  the  air  in  that  state.  This  is  a 
Taluftble  contribution  to  practical  science,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
Mcsiipe.the  attention  of  the  engineers  in  this  country  engaffed  In  the 
fionstroction  of  works  for  which  great  heat  is  required.  With  respect 
<o  diimneys,  a  subject  on  which  no  difiference  of  opinion  as  to  iheory 
csdsts,  but  the  execution  of  which  being  unfortunately  left  for  the  most 
jfirt  to  mere  builders,  comparatively  ignorant  men,  occasicms  much 
tmnoyance  in  private  housesi  and  senous  loss  in  larger  establishments, 
we  found  nothing  new  in  the  work  before  us.  An  improvement  intro- 
duced 6y  M.  Gourlier  in  the  Exchange  in  Pans  having  obtabied  a 
pstent  in  this  eoimtry,  we  rather  think  the  patentee  did  not  anticipate 
the  Freneh  architect,  but  do  not  reeollect  the  precise  date  of  the  speci- 
6cation.  The  improvement  consists  in  employing  grooved  bricks  of 
dffiferent  forms,  so  that  the  joints  may  cover  each  other,  which  when 
united,  may  form  cyiindrical  channels  of  nine  or  ten  inches  internal 
diameter  of  sufficient  size  consequently  for  the  purpose  of  heating  and 
ventilating  the  apartments,  and  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  without  inqpairing  Uieir  strength.  The  most 
valuable  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  arts  in  England  are  not 
such  as  meet  the  public  eye.  There  is  too  much  clashing  of  interest, 
poo  great  competition  among  the  nanu&eturers  to  allow  of  diis^  and 
the  jeabusy  with  which  they  regard  each  other  extends  in  a  stronger 
.d^ee  to  foreigners.  Strangers,  thereforci  who  feel  the  superiority  pf 
England,  and  while  seeing  the  efiectsof  our  national  indiMtry,  estimaie 
the  means  of  their  production  by  published  accounts,  iQvanaUy  ove#- 
>rste  our  artisans  or  undervalue  our  engineers — the  fbnn^  for  exectttirig 
so  much  with  what  are  descnbed  as  not  the  most  perfect  apparatus,  thi 
'iafct^  for  i^arent  negleA  or  ignorance  of  the  m^pfort  ^faieh  science 


iffindii  kr  tv^  bMick^f  wU  M.  Dlipi%  from  ferwMMa  ffgjfen^fi^^ 
iadged  mora  oontctly.*  M.  Pedet  does  npt  run  intp  either .  extreme  } 
lie  flpcaks  hifi^y  of  the  great  English  efttabli$hment$ ;  regards,  for 
«xainiile#  nikh  aatontshneot  the  Scqttcb  distDleiries,  where  by  employ-^ 
ing  Meinhics  about  44  incbes  in  diameter  and  5  inches  in  depth,  pr 
mat  52  to  ^4  Indies  in  diametet  and  about  8  inches  in  depth,  their 
toiiteiit%44  aiid  80  gaUons  rem^otively,  are  h^atedi  completely  dis*-* 
killed,  a&d  the  alembics  refilledt  the  first  in  two  minutes  and  a  half,  the 
last  in  tfaiee  minutes  md  a  half;  but  he  seems  to  think  jfchat  ^eoreticiA 
lefinementa  are  too  much  overlooked.  Now  it  is  precisely  in  tbese 
details  that  wholesale  operators  vie  with  each  other,  and  it  is  thestf 
aecreta  whkk  would  bct  and  are»  most  jealously  guarded  from  every  eye^ 
The  coBsequence  is,  that  books  oa  practical  subjects,  are  neceste^ity.  in 
sirear^^tbe  initiated  will  not  speak,  the  uninitiated  are  unable  to  do  so  } 
and  M,  Pedet  as  well  as  the  xe»t»  in  describing  the  varioiia  proeess€i9 
cennected  with  heat,  has  done  nothing  mor0  than  afford  the  readier  a 
general  idea  of  the  means  and  mode  of  pf oceediqff.  Fpt  this  We  t^tpi 
to  the  work  itself,  which  will  be  found  a  valuable  addition  to  every 
Ubrary,  and  shall  knaert  only  a  few  particulars  which  to  us  appear  iQt^ 
leating.  Having  spoksB  of  the  calcalreoias. concretions  which  form  oii 
^  bottoms  of  £>ifers  and  used  to  occasion  mnch  inconvenience,  he 
proceed*-* 

"  A  simple  and  very  efficacious  method  is  now  known  of  preventing  die 
iflcmstations  in  question ;  it  is  to  add  fhmi  86  to  38  pounds  weight  <ft  potatbea 
to  the  water  in  a  boiler  which  consumes  bom  55  to  66  pounds  of  toaipev 
boor ;  Uie  boiler  may  then  be  emj^ed  for  20  or  30  om^  without*  bemg 
cleaned,  and  without  any  fear  of  k  calcareoas  deposit.  'After  this  rtime.tba 
mud  must  be  thrown  away,  and  the  same  quantity  of  potatoes  again  be  added* 
It  appears  that  the  fecula,  by  dissolving  in  the  water,  renders  Sm  sufficiently 
nscous  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  the  calcareous  matter.  Flour  would 
pioduce  the  same  effect,  and  much  less  of  it  would  be  required/' 

The  following  is  the  most  striking  instance  of  its  kind  that  ^e 
have  met  with,  which  shows  how  easily  the  presence  of  extraneous 
bodies  in  boilers  tends  to  injure  tliem. 

"  A  few  days  after  the  steam  boiler  designed  to  heat  the  Exchange,  in 
Paris  was  brought  into  use,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  bottom. 
The  fire  was  extinguished^  and  it  was  found  upon  emptying  the  boiler  that  the 
metal  was  burnt  in  a  place  where  a  rag  (chiffon)  had  been  deposited,  which 
bad  been  forgotten  when  the  apparatus  was  set  up."  '   .     \ 

Our  countrymen  who  regard  with  such  pleasure  the  chemng  Uaz^  of 
their  domestic  hearth  will  Team  with  regret»  that  '*  of  aU  Ae  qi^^  of 
wamag  bouses,  the  very  worst  aie  open  dumn^ys,  then  stove-grateSf 
then  atovea."  The  fiict  is,  that  in  England  wo  recard  .theapjp0ar-» 
snce  of  comfort  almost  as  much  as  th^  reality,  and  are  fV^uently 
ecmtent  to  make  some  personal  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  sooner  than 
forego  the  pleasure  of  ssna^  our  enjoyments.  Paradoxical;  as  i^  may 
seem,  a  person  ac|^ainted  with  human  .Xiature  will  find  both  spund 
sense  and  economy  in  this,  while  the  heartfek  resubft  qf  our  ppsrsonal 
experience  wdl  retider?  nuffatory  the  cold  calculations  of  j^ilqsophy. 
Bat  taking  iMO  aoebmit  tbs  ttttional  h^bitd,  we  doobt  if  any^othev 
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wymmttewimftg  hpum  ean  be  introduced  inti^  Bagbod  Ami  Aat  at 
pr^seAt  in  use*  M.  P6det  may  laugh,  ae  we  do  ourtehea^at  Dr. 
Amok*8  absurd  speculations  in  the  construction  ofgrates,  and  the  ridi- 
cidoos  monstrosities  of  Messrs.  Atkins  and  Marriott;  be  may  denounce, 
and  justly,  th6  inordinate  and  preposterous  capacity  of  our  chimneys, 
but  the  fbrmer  are  not  to  be  considered  as  standard  apedmens  of 
British  ingenuity,  and  the  defects  of  the  latter,  long  sinc^  signalized 
among  ourselves,  are  gradually  disappearing  in  a  more  radomd  ktfh 
of  arehite<^re.  For  large  eatablishmenta  steam  may  be  employed 
with  advantage;  under  some  circnmsunces  the  adoption  of  stoves  may 
be  Mi^rable ;  but  for  the  general  purposes  of  English  doimestic  life 
the  open  fire  place  is  indispensable.  Nor,  adopting  the  data  given  by 
M.  P^et,  is  any  loss  of  fuel  occasioned  thereby,  when  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  rec[uired  are  taken  into  account,  and  >  the  oonatrucdDtt 
that  of  our  best  manufacturers.  Nations,  if  not  individuals,  will  gra- 
dually improve  as  they  adopt  what  their  necessitiea  require j  anticipotiiig 
by  their  practice  the  suggestions  of  theory. 

**  Among  the  worst  conductors  must  be  ranked  air  when  it  is  perfectly  at 
rest.  Hence  one  of  the  m6st  efficacious  means  for  retanling  bodies  from  cool- 
ing may  be  easily  coQJectared,  which  consists  in  surrounding  the  body  with 
one  or  more  envdopes,'  at  a  distance  from  the  body  and  from  each  other.  The 
stiata  of  air  surrounding  the  body  and  its  envelopes  without  b^ing  able  to 
escape,  will  allow  the  heat  to  escape  only  with  extreme  difficulty." 
Now  this  is  an  exact  description  of  a  Chinese  teapot ;  a .  cylindrical 
metallic  vessel  closdy  'Stopped,  inserted  in  a  square  wooden  box  of- at 
least  double  capacity,  with  a  cover  accurately  fitted,  and  a  ^mall 
orifice  in  the  side  through  which  the  minute  aperture  of  the  spout -ap- 
pears. If  water  boil  when  poured  into  this  apparatus,  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  are  required  to  cool  it. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  heat,  so  powerfully  developed  last  year 
bv  M.  Fourrier,  of  the  Institute,  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  present  work. 
To  this  subject  we  shall  return  at  a  future  time,  and  in  taking  leave  of 
M.  Peclet,  equally  admire  the  ingenui^  he  has  displayed  in  hia  own 
leaearches,  and  his  judgement  in  applying  the  labours  of  others. 


Art.  XIII. — Obras  LUerarias  de  D.  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa* 

4  Tom.  12mo.  Paris,  1827,  1828. 
IHab  the  Senor  D.  Francisco  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  been  a  Frenchman^ 
German,  or  Italian,  his  productions  should  have  found  their  own  way 
to  the  temple  of  fame,  or  the  chandler's  shop,  unassisted  by*  us.  But  as 
in  Spain  literary  genius  or  talent  has  not,  for  the  last  200  years,  been 
equiuly  active,  whilst  of  the  activity  it  has  displayed  little  or  .nothings  is 
known  in  this  country,  four  volumes  of  new  Spanish  poetry 'and  prose 
command  some  attention.  A  'short  notice  is  Iwwever,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  all  they  are  entitled  to.  The  prose  portion,  indeed,  which  is  by 
far  the  lai^gest,  contains  information  touching  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature,  especially  the  drama,  that  might  have  tempted  us  to  review 
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the  book  al  gceater  ki^gtb,  did  we  not  h^  ete  hOg  to  nmke  cut 
reader*  eoquaioted  with  a  more  valuabte  work  apoo  that  curioua  and 
iotereedng  sobiecu  t 

The  poetical  coDtents  of  these  volumes  are  a  PoeticOf  a  poeai  upon 
the  3iege  of  Zaragosa,  three  tragedies  and  a  comedy.  The  first  in  order, 
the  Poctica^  is  evidently  the  hat  written,  as^  the  author  apologizes  for 
its  imperfection  upon  the  plea  of  the  difficulty  of  referring  to  the 
nscessary  Spanish  works  in  a  foreign  country.  He  is  a  Liberal,  aind 
as  such  an  ^cile,  it  should  seem.  His  Poetica  is  not  so  ni|ich  an  e)nay. 
upon  poetry,  as  a  poetry  made  easy,  a  series  of  versified  lessons  to  young 
eandidatea  ^r  the  honours  of  Pamassusi  how  to  write  poetry  in  gene- 
ral, and  eclogue,  idyl,  elegy,  ode,  ballad,  madrigal,  song^  sor&iet, 
epigram,  apoK^e»  satire,  tragedy,  comedy,  epic,  and  didactic  poems, 
in  particnlar.  It  is  not  much  heavier  than  such  instructive  poetry 
nsittlly  is,  and  occupies  about. a  sixth  of  the  first  volume;  the  remaih- 
ing  five  sixths,  and  the  whole  of  the  second  being  occupied  with  notes 
wad  prose  dissertations  upon  the  same  subject,  forming  a  sort  of 
review  of  the  labours  of  innumerable  Spanish  authors,  mtermingled 
with  minute  directions  to  the  poetical  pupil  concerning  prosody,  metre, 
Ajme  and  reason,  surch  as  we  should  hope  no  Epglish  schoolboy  of 
ordinary,  proficiency  could  require.  Further,  we  cannot  forbear  from 
observing  that  when  the  Senor  quotes  passages  from  Homer  to  illus- 
teste  some  peculiar  beauty  of  language  or  felicity  of  expression,  to 
emulate  which  should  be  the  student's  aim,  such  exemplars  are  exhi- 
bited solely  in  a  S|)anish  garb^  although  he  gives  his  readers  credit  for 
suffideet  scholarship  to  understand  Virgil  in  the  original.  i 

.  The  poem  upon  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza  was  written  for  a  prize  pro- 
mised by  the  Supreme  Central  Junta,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  that 
heroic  city,  to  the  bard  who  should  best  celebraie  her  ever-memorable 
rcsistaatoe.  The.  prize,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  was  not  given, 
bat  onr  author  assumes  that  it  was  to  have  been  his.  One  of  the  judges 
appointed  to  decide  between  the  rival  productions  was  D.  Melchor 
Gaspar  de  Jovellanos.  From  a  poem  approved  by  such  authority  we 
ahall  tranalate  a  few  lines.  After  descnbing  the  repulse  of  a  French 
assault^  the  author  thus  proceeds : 

**  Now  terror  freezes  ev'n  the  daring  souls 

Of  urar's  own  far'ritesODS,  reckless  aiid  fierce ; 
Their  pristine  valour  changed  to  ranc'rous  spite, 
'  \  ;        They,  when  the  silenced  earth  is  by  dark  night 
Enwrapt  in  mourning,  and  in  horrid  gloom, 
'    '  ]  Hurl  from  their  distant  shelter  shell  and  bomb, 

.  TfaAt  kindle  with  their  light  th'  obscurity  they  pierce,*' 

This  liBy'we'think,  a  favourable  specimen  of  our  poet's  abilities.  We 
should  observe  that  the  unrhymed  line  at  the  beginning  does  not  ap- 
pear thue  df^titute  from  the  absence  of  its  fellow — an  ^tosether  irre- 
gular and  arbitrary  admixture  of  rhymed  and  unrhymed  lines  being 
allowed  in  Spanish  poetry,  as  it  is  occasionally  in  Italian. 

The  first  tragedy  and  the  comedy  have  both,  we  are  assured,  been 
emioently  successful.    The  former,  La  Viuda  de  PadiUa,  (the  Widow  of 
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BlidiBa^) isnatioiia) tad  faistotie&l;  ta  which  merit,  and  its roilioiiMice 
tnik  the  drcunstailces  of  the  inies  al  the  moment  of  its  appeaiance,  (at 
Cadis  duri^  the  year  1812,)  we  suspect  it  was  indebted  for  aqneh  of  its 
success.  To  us  the  author  appears  to  have  imitated  Alfien»  whom  he 
professes  to  have  taken  as  his  model,  rather  in  his  odd  simplicity  of 
plot,  than  in  hib  powerfal  language  and  vigorous  conception  of  cha- 
raeter^  The  suhjeot  is  the  surrender  of  Toledo  to  Charles  the  Fifdi, 
which  teimkiated  the  insurrection  known  by  the  name  of  Is  Gverra  de 
hti  CamanidaiBS,  'the  War  of  the  Municipalities.  This  subject  was  sus- 
ceptive of  two  interests;  one  in  the  rebellion  itself,  provoked  by 
insults  and  by  re^^ievances ;  the  other,  in  the  character  of  the  Pro* 
tagonista^  A'  blenofng  df  the  desolate  sorrow  of  widowhood,  with  the 
vomantic  enthusiasm  St  woman,  (devoted  in  this  instance  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  in  which  her  lamented  nusband  had  perished  upon  the  scaf^ 
fold,)  wftii  the  thtrat  for  vengeance  upon  his  execntioners,  and  with 
ardent  mSiemal  afibction,  miffht  have  produced  an  original  and  h^hly 
tvagic  chs^'acter.  Rosa's  widow  is  merely  a  revengeful  virsno,  whose 
dourage  and  whose  *grief  are  masculine,  not  feminine,  who  makes 
liberty  a  stalking-horse,  and  forgets  her  hving  son  in  her  wild  passion 
lor  his  dead  father.  We  suspect  that  onr  poefs  chief  deficiency  as  a 
dramatist^  is  of  deep  Hiftmg  feeling — no  uncommon  defect  in  the 
Sptmish  theatre. 

«  The  other  two  tragedies,  (which  fill  the  femth  volume,  dong  vrith 
a  tran^ation  of  and  commentary  upon  HoraecTs  An  Poetica)  mte  M&* 
HAyma^  a  silbject  taken  from  the  histohr  of  the  Civil  Wars  of^^Granada, 
and  Edwo,  another  attempt  to  modernize  one  of  the  fiivourite  snbiects 
of  the  ureefk  drama.  It  would  be  unfair  to  give  an  opinion  of  dnese, 
fer  the  plain  reason,  that  we  have  not  yet  perused  them. 
'  The  comedy,  La  Nina  en  Com,  y  la  Madre  en  &t  ilf<2«C(tr»-^the 
Daughter  at  Home,  and  the  Mother  Masquerading,)  is  better,  but  nei« 
Iher  very  laughable  nor  very  interesting.  It  is,  nowever,  essentially 
Spanish.  Mother  and  daughter,  the  mother  not  being  a  Widbw,  are 
livals  fer  the  heart  of  a  young  profligate,  who  deceives  the  fbrmer, 
im  having  got  a  sum  of  money  fVom  her,  leaves  her  at  themasqnerade, 
whilst  he  hurries  to  her  neglected  home  and  peirsuades  her  daughter  to 
elope  with  him.  The  lovers  are  surprised  at  the  moment  of  escape; 
the  eyes  of  both  ladies  are  opened  to  the  gay  deceiver's  character;  the 
old  one  abjures  her  follies,  and  the  yoong  one  is  ipso  facto  recalled  to 
her  former  affection  for  Uie  excelleift,  but  prosing,  preaching  youth 
selected  by  her  father  for  her  future  bridegrooiK 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any  audience,  accustomed  to  the  throng- 
ing incidents^  the  profuse  invention,  and  the  harassingly  involved  plot 
of  the  older  Spanish  dramatists,  should  cordially  deSght  in  sucl)  dry 
exhibitions  of  history  and  morality. 
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Art.  XIV»— Za  BtdtagGa  d%  Benevenio,  Storia  dd  Secoh  XJIlj  det 
Dottore  F.  t>.  Guerrazzi.    4  vols.  8vo.    Livorno,  1828. 

Ik  our  late  review  of  Raunier's  History  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  vris 
alluded  to  the  romantic  interest  which  hovers  over  the  memory  of 
Manfred,  the  last  sovereign  of  that  once  powerful  race,  and  hiiited  at 
the  capabilities  which  the  annals  of  his  reign  might  afford  ifor  an  histb^ 
rical  novel.  We  were  then  unaware  that  such  an  attempt  had  just  beeti 
teade  by  an  Italian  writer,  who  has  taken  for  the  subject  of  his  romance 
the  fall  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  in  Southern  Italy,  through  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Manfred.  The  personal  character  of  that  prince,  whose 
splendid  qualities  have  been  obscured,  less  by  his  avowed  irregularities 
and  ftulinffSy  than  by  the  dark,  though  probably  unjust,  suspicion  of 
VDutterable  crimes  of  which  he  has  been  accused  by  the  enemies  of  hii 
hottse,  his  bravery  in  the  field,  the  wisdom  of  his  councils,  and  his  final 
nmij  effected  by  the  relentless  hatred  of  his  foes,  who  even  vented  their 
senseless  rage  upon  his  cold  and  mangled  remains;  the  treachery  of  lii9 
Chriatkui  countrymen  and  subjects,  contrasted  with  the  wild  loyalty 
oC  has  Saracen  Imnds — the  collision  in  the  plains  of  Apulia,  between 
these  turbaned  warriors  with  the  chivalry  of  France  and  the  croaner 
of  Borne,*— all  these  form  a  complex  of  romantic  incidents  un^raHeled 
even  io  the  records  of  the  middle  ages.  A  skilful  novelist  might  have 
contented  himself  with  contriving  a  plot  between  sfubordiAate  persottii 
h  order  to  rdieve  the  narrative  of  tne  great  leading  events,  which  he 
ought  to  have  preserved  inviolate.  But  Guerfazzi  has  thought  other*^ 
wise,  and  has  needlessly  encumbered  his  tale  with  fictitious  jfentmagai 
and  improibable  events,  which  detract  fVom  the  dignity  of  history,  and 
throw  a  mist  of  scepticism  over  the  whole  narrative. 

The  historical  outline  is  as  follows ;  Manfred,  Prince  of  Tarantd, 

the  natural,  but  according  to  some,  the  legitimated  son  of  Frederic  11. 

and  of  Bianca  Lancia,  a  lady  of  Apulia,  was  led  hj  his  father's  death^ 

in  1250,  temporary  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  for  his  brother 

Coorad.     He  had  inherited  much  of  his  Other's  abilities  as  well  as  of 

hia  laults;  he  was  bold,  generous  and  brave,  but  addicted  to  women^ 

fond  of  money,  and  ambitious.     He  had  also  imbibed  his  father's  inde^ 

pendent  and  philosophical  ideas,  as  well  as  his  uncompromising  hostili^f' 

to  the   exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  who  had  long  been  bent* 

on  the  destruction  of  the  Swabian  dynasty.    ManfVed  openlv  defied 

the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  he  even  attacked  the  lion  in  his  den,  and 

kd  hia  fiuthfid  Saracens  asainst  the  holy  city.    The  pope  launched  an 

intetdict  against  the  whole  kingdom,  which,  although  little  r^arde4' 

by  Mai^Bredy  was  not  without  its  influence  on  his  ignorant  or  turbulei^ 

aolgecta.     Meantime,  his  brother  Conrad  descended  from  Germany 

into  ItaJv,  and  with  the  usual  awkward  policy  of  his  nation,  disgusted 

die   nobles,  several  of  whom,  and  especially  the  powerful  House  of 

Aqinnd^  revolted,  and  hoisted  the  pope's  banner.    Conrad,  however, 

di6d'804ldeiily,  leaving  the  Margrave  Bertold  regent,  in  &e  name  of 

the  yaadifttl  CoDradm.    But  i&  people  were  averse  to  German  rule, 

vol-  IT.  NO.  VII.  y 
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the  pope*8  interdict  siiU  lay  od  the  kingdom,  and  Bertold  felt  unequal 
f0  ihe  trust  inmoied  cm  him.  Manfred, .  an  Italian  by  birth  and  wur 
cation,  assumed  the  regency.  Some  time  after,  a  mmour  was  spread 
diat  Gonndin  had  died  in  Germany^  upon  which  Manfred  was  pro- 
ihhned  king,  in  1C58:  Bat  nothing  could  i^rdpitiate  his  impbcabU 
enemv,  the  court  of  Rome,  which  considered  him  as  an  excomrounicated 
hefetic.  Urban  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  the  crown  of  Sicily  to 
Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  h  cold,  stem,  ambituwi 
wtasrior;  a  crusade  was  actually  preached  against  Manfred,  who  was 
•QBtem|ituously  styled  by  his  Guelphic  enemies,  **  the  Sultan  of  Nocera,* 
from  the  name  of  the  Saraced  colony  in  Apulia,  where  he  hhd  found 
wtfa^  and  support  in  adversity*  Rebellion  after  rebellion  broke  bot 
in  Sicily  and  in  Apulia,  yet  Manfred,  partly  by  Energetic  and  partly ^^ 
tBoneiKatory  measures,  quelled  them  all.  At  last  ChaHes,  accompsnied 
by  the  pope's  l^ate,  approached  the  frontiers  of  Campania  with  a 

Kwerful  army,  the  paths  were  left  undefended  by  the  treachery  of  the 
itttta  of  Caserta  and  La  Cerra,  belonging  to  the  disaflR*cted  Hoose 
#f  AqiiiBO,  and  Manfred  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  at  San 
6arman0.  He  however  fell  back  on  Benevento,  and  drew  op  hisariny 
VBder  the  walls  of  that  town.  His  trusty  Saracens  fought  desperately; 
kit  being  left  unsupported  by  the  Neapolitan  troops,  were  at  last  de- 
Ibatcd  by  the  Freticb,  after  a  sreat  slaughter.  Manfred,  thus  forsaken 
hj  hia  aubjects,  spurred  bis  horse  into  the  thickest  of  die  enemy's 
Umlions,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds.    A.D.  lie66. 

Widi  Uie  above  magnificent  outline  for  an  historical  romanee,  our 
«ldNMr  does-  tiot  appear  to  have  been  satisfied.  He  baa  invent  a 
flanonaoe  of  the  name  6f  Rogi^ro,  a  supposed  natural  son  of  Hsnfred, 
ay  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  who,  on  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  intimacy,  pve  her  in  marrii^  to  the  Count  of  Cattrta.  The 
cmmt,  dt!»e«Mrenng  her  preghancy,  put' her  to  death,  but  tbeil^frt^ 
oAprin^of  the  mlawful  connexion  was  saved,  unknown  to  Csserta,* 
bv  the  Count  >  La' C^rra,  another  disaffected  nobleman,  and  this  for 
lttepurp<»e  of  rearing  the  child  to  be  the  assassin  of  his  ftidier  Mio^ 
firtdf  When  -Romero  was  twenty  years  of  age,  he  is  mystetiously 
informed  that  he  is  the  son  o£  Henry  the  Crippie^  Manfred's  brotbsr/ 
who  is  by  t>tfr  anthor  gratuitously' supposed  to  have  been  confined  by 
the  latter,  alid  made  to  die  in  his  dnngeon,  urider  the  eyes  of  Ri^m, 
who  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  conspirators  and  of  Charles  of  Aajou. 
Que  on  dtscovefing  the  falsehood  of  the  story  of  hb  birth,  EoBiero  be- 
comes reconciled  to 'Manfred,  serves  him,  and  dies  fighting  in  bis  caoae 
in  the  last  £ltal  battle.  Independently  of  the  horrible  character  of  this 
plot,  the  invt^ndon  happens  to  be  in  contradiction  with  history.  That 
the  wife  of  Caserta  was  dishonoured  by  Manfired^  and  that  £bis  was 
the  cause*  of  the  lidsband's  defection,  n  aiisertbd  by  some  Gaelpbic 
Irisleiian^,  but  tiie/act  is  contradicted  by  others;  and  indeed  it  appears 
from- the iDld'cbronicles;  qhoted  by  Giannone,  that  CasefWa' consort 
was  a  naCUrkl  daughter  oi  Fr^etic  II;,  conseouendy  Manfrtd^  own 
Mter. .  Had  Manfred  been  guilty  o£  the  diegea  vidlaioe»  the  Gnelphs 
v^DUld  not  have- failed  to  add  to  theirchaiges  against  hiin  thdk  of  incest* 
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Aqother  improbability  is,  that  Manfred  died  young*  and  could  hardljf 
kave  hai  a  sod  of  the  age  of  Rogiero.  « 

Manfred  has  beiBn  aecus^  by  some  writers,  of  haTinv  smothered  bis 
latberA.  and  by  others,  of  having,  poisoned  his  brother  Conrad,  while  ^it 
tbe  sam6  time  several  chroniclers,  even  of  the  Cuelph  party,  are  siknt 
00  both  .these  crimes.  ,  Matteo  Spiaello,  a  Neapditaa  and  cotemporary^ 
whose  narra.tive  bears  the  stamp  of  sin^ple  mi  honest  tratht  in  xektii^ 
th^  deaths  of  Frederic  A^d  Conrad«  says  nothing  of  the^bove  chaiveia* 
Jarosilla,  another  cotemporary  historian,  is  equally  silent  on.tliem.  Wa 
know  that  Conrad  died. after  five  days  illness.  The  learned  and  iode^ 
fati^Ue  Muratori,  who  has.  exiamiAcd  all  the  chronicles  of  the  middla, 
sg^Sj  and  who  wa^  Qn  principle  favourable  to  the  Church  of  Bomo»  aftej^ 
reporting  the  abqve  aqcusalions  against  Manfred,. ani  observing  thai 
the  oldest  writers  do  not  mendon  them,  confesses  honestly  that  he  doea 
not  believe  them  to  be.  true.  Sismondj  rejects  them  in  like  Bianaer4 
We  perfectly,  agree  with  Raqmer,  that  the  princes  of  the  Hoheastatt^bi^ 
family  have  been  sadly  calumniated  bv  the  Guelpbic  historiaaa  jaftev, 
death,  fis.they  had  been  tormented  .while  living,  through  the  intcigueft 

of  that  party.  ,  *  ... 

We  must  men^on  one  trait,  vhich  we  think  jreveals  much  of  Mao,'^ 
fred*s  mind  and  poUcy.  When  his  sister-in-law,  Elizaheth^of  Bavaaia*' 
cam^  to  Ital^  yrith  h^r  son  Conradin,  Manlired  adidsed  hec^  toieav^, 
the  boy  in  Sicily,  in  order  that  he.  might  be. brought  up.iamong.hia 
future  Jtalia^  subjects,  whose  manners  and  aentiments .  he  oughfito 
adpptt  for  (he  people  of  these  states  will  no  longer,  bear  to  b^  4^*^ 
neered  by  stranger?  from  the  German  country.*  This  ia  Spioello'a 
narrative,  under  the  dat^  qf  1257.  Elizabeth  did  not  follow  Manfredja 
adyice ;  and  next  year,  on  the  rumour  of  Conradin  having  died  in 
Gennai^,  Manfred  was  by  the.Keneral  request  of  .the  noblesand^clex^ 
proclaimed  king  at  PalermPt  He  afterwards  experienced  the  oaMt 
yersatility  of  his  Neapolitan  subjects,  apd.  failed  ia  bis  lofty,  attempt  of 
establishing  jthe  independence  of  his  country,  an  attempt  wbiph  .haa 
oftentimes  been  repeated  since  by  other  daring  and  congenial  spiritSf 
bot  always  with  similar  ill-success. 

The  &tal  battle  of  Benevento  was  the  commencement  of  a  long 
aeries. of  calamities  for  th^  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  ^f^. 
look  into,  the  subsequent  histories  of  those  countries,  we  find  a  repetitiook 
of  tales  of  wpe  and  crime,  of  conspiracies,  civil  dissensions,  foreign  bva^ 
sions,  wars  .befw^i^  rival  .dynasties,  and  all  the  concomitant  train  o£ 
proscriptions,  executio.ns«  confiscations,  plunder  and  massacrq,  "oC 
which  pest,*  observes  Camillo  Porzio,  f*  thiere.has  never  been  lack  in 
oar  iB-iated  country."  ... 

Tbe  present  romance,  akhov^h  defective  •  in  the  invention*  is  no^ 
destitute  of  beauties  of  detail;  u.  abounds  with  aloquent  description* 
aod'^'^iDS^i^^^^oD^ An^  the  in^i^  subject  is  essendallyoaeGif  intenae* 
interest*    The  author  appears  to  be  a  young  man,  -ftrmi  whoigti  bett^ 
tbings  may  one  da^  be  expected.    His  path  deviates  froi^  -that  eC*. 
iilanzoBi,  but,th§Te  is  abundant  room  in  Italian  literature  lor  diieceoli. 
species  of  romantic  composition.     We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  last<« 
mentfonef!  writer  has  another  novel  ready  to  appear. 

^  2 
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Art.  W.-Annuaire  pdur  TAn  1829 ;  Prc$aiti  am  Roi  par  le  BuTtmt 
dn  Longitudes,    Parii.     18mo« 

Xhb  Annuaire  for  the  preaent  year  reacheJ  as  M  veiy  stiort  a  time 
beibre  the  publication  of  our  last  Number,  that  we  could  do  no  more 
tl^an  offer  a  translation  of  the  serious  charges  contained  in  it  against 
pnir  first  engineers  and  other  writers  on  mechanics.  Truth  required  this 
Oronf)  us»  as  well  as  justice  to  the  distinguished  body,  which  M.  Arago  is 
supposed  to  represent.  The  substance  of  this  gentleman's  accusation 
i^  that  the  steam-engine,  an  exclusively  French  invention,  has  been  un- 
warriantably  claimed  by  the  English,  who,  to  preclude  any  discovery  of 
their  fraud,  have  totally  suppressed  the  name  of  its  original  projector, 
and  in  their  ad^unts  post-uated  the  labours  of  his  countrymen,  from 
whose  hands  it  has  received  successive  improvements.  The  merit  of 
first  vindicating  the  honour  of  France,  and  substantiating  the  title  of 
Soloroon  De  Cans  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  M.  Ar^o 
Kems  to  claim  for  himself;  this  claim  is  indisputably  negatived  by 
referring  to  a  treatise  by  Montgery,  published  some  years  Hgo,  wherein 
De  Caus  and  liis  proceedings  are  brought  forward  for  the  same  pur- 
pose 4is  on  the  present  occasion^  and  which  treatise  was  replied  to  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tredgold. 

Had  English  writers  been  silent  respecting  De  Caus,  the  fair  infer- 
ence,  we  think,  would  have  been,  that  he  was  not  worth  considering; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Robison,  they  are  not  silent. 
Farey  gives  a  detailed  estimate  of  his  labours,  Tredgold  a  very  elabo* 
rate  and  minute  account,  each  of  these  authors  illustrating  their  state- 
ments by  engravings  from  De  Caus'  original  book.  Now  when  these, 
the  best  works  on  the  subject  of  which  uey  treat,  are  overlooked,  and 
3tuart's  Descripiive  History  of  the  Steam^Engme,  a  pseudonyrnous 
trashy  production  **^t  up  for  the  trade,  is  extolled  to  the  skies,  it 
would  not  be  an  unfair  conclusion,  that  M.  Arago  having,  or  wishing  to 
obtain,  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  selected  such 
a  w^ork  as  was  not  beyond  his  comprehension ;  thus,  perhaps,  insinuat- 
ing the  inference,  that  even  the  most  trivial  publications  did  not  escape 
his  reaeiurch.  We  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  this  eminent  astronomer, 
but  to  gxasp  every  subject  with  equal  power,  is  upt  gtanted  to  the  human 
nind;  what  it  acquires  in  depth  it  loses  in  extent,  or  gaining  in  extent 
k  is  deficient  in  solidity.  We  will  not  say  that  the  attempt  at  universal 
knowledge  proves  a  weakness  of  intellect,  but  it  generally  leads  to  some 
ridiculous  exhibition  from  which  that  conclusion  may  be  drawn* 
M.  Laplace,  not  satisfied  with  his  reputation  as  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  must  dabble  in  capillarity,  to  be  refuted  by  any  child  who 
aa^  chance  to  insert  a  tube  m  water ;  font  pis  pour  iesfnts^  if  they 
dider  from  his  views  of  them,  say  his  compatriots,  but  Europe  doe* 
not  ratify  the  judgment  of  the  French  metropolis.  M.  Arago  nimself, 
too,  jQ-om  the  same  cause,  has  not  been  exempt  from  a  similar  penalty, 
as  no  very  long  time  has  elapsed  since  he  undertook  to  prove  that  tlie 
triioside  of  iron  jdissolved  m  water  presented  apparently  the  same 
^oh'ules  as  bload  recently  drawn  from  a  vein. 
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'  That  Professor  Robison  should  not  have  mentioned  Do  Cans  is  to  he 
regretted,  but  by  no  other  of  the  English  writers  has  he  been  over- 
looked,  though  their  estimate  of  him  differs  widely  from  that  of  ^. 
Arago.  Now  premising  what,  we  believe,  will  not  be  denied,  that 
.the  inventor  of  a  machine  is  the  person  who  makes  a  successful' appli- 
cation of  a  new  principle,  or  of  one  alfeady  known,  let  us  6ee  how  the 
case  stands  between  De  Cans  and  Lord  Worcester:  De  Caus  saysj^ 
(we  prefer  the  original  words  to  a  translation:)  **  Le  troisft^me  moyen 
de  faire  monter  (Feau)  est  par  Paide  de  feu,  dont  il  se  peut  fairb  cf}- 
Terses  machines.  J'en  donnerai  ici  la  demonstration  d*une.  Soit  iine 
balle  de  cuivre  marquee  A,  bien  soudce  tout  ^ I'ehtour,  k  Uique1l€f  il'y 
aura  un  soupirail  marqu6  D,  par  oii  Ton  mettra  Teau,  et  aussi  uh  tiiyaii 
iaoarqu^  BC  qui  sera  sonde,  en  haut  de  la  balle ;  et  le  bout  C  ap- 


par  le  tuyau  BC."  (our  readers  can  supply  the  figure.) '  Lofd  Wor- 
cester writes: — "A  fire  water- work  I  have  seen— the  water  run  Ifke 
a  constant  fountain  stream  40  feet  high ;  one  vessel  of  water  rarefied 
by  fire  drtveth  up  40  of  cold  water,  and  the  man  that  tends  the  work 
is  1)ut  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  consumed, 
another  begins  to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively ; 
the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person 
may  likewise  abundantly  perform  in  the  interim  between  the  necessity 
of  turning  the  said  cocks."  In  other  words  the  former  assefts  that 
^*  the  elasticity  of  steam  may  by  such  an  apparatus  be  employed  (br  the 
purpose  of  raisins  water."  •*  By  the  employment  of  steam,  says  the 
latter,  "  I  have  already  produced  such  an  effect."  Here  is  no  captious 
quibblinff  about  terms :  we  have  taken  printed  words,  "  pieces  im- 
prim&es,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  A  knowledge  of  the  exp^sive 
power  of  steam  was  not  new  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  Aristotle  and 
Seneca  considered  earthquakes  as  one  of  its  effects,  and  in  a  former 
Number  of  this  Journal  we  have  sliown,  by  an  extract  from  Agatliias^ 
b.  V,  q,  7.  that  it  Was  known  in  the  early  times  of  the  Greek  eiYipire, 
A.D.  557.  And  an  ardiitect,  Anthemius,  the  architect  of  St.  Sophia, 
who  in  this  way  employed  it  to  shake  the  dwelling  of  a  troublesome 
neighbour,  assuredly  appreciated  as  fully  as  the  engineer,  who  in  1Q15 
proposed  to  raise  water  therewith,  its  value  as  a  mechanical  agent ; 
though  one  appears  not  much  better  acquainted  than  the  other  with  the 
means  of  ^&cting  such  an  object.  Not  so  Papin ;  in  his  time  the 
^ency  of  steam  had  been  in  some  measure  introduced.  He  facilitated 
its  use  by  modifying*  improving,  and  inventing  apparatus  for'tlie  pury 
pose,  at  the  skine  time  predicting,  that  there  would  be  no  limit  to.  iis 
future  application,  specifying  various  uses  for  which  it  was  available. 
But  that  on  that  account  we  ought  to  regard  him  as  the  inventor  of 
steam-boats,  guns,  mills,  and  omnigenous  machinery,. is  on  a  par  with 
Father  Hardouin  finding  in  Virgil's  -^neid  the  voyage  of  St.  Peter  to 
Borne  described  by  a  Benedictine  monk,  ascribing  the  odes  of  Horace 
to  a  Dominican  of.  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  poem  of  Dante  to 
Wickliffite  of  the  fifteenth. 
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We  are  by  np  means  satisfied  with  the  summary  way  in  which  M. 

Arago  dismisses  Blasco  de  Garay*8  steam-boat.  The  facts  are  these, 
as  recorded  in  a  note  of  Navarrete  to  his  Account  of  the  four  Voyages  cf 
^ImbUBy  (p.  285,  vol.  ii,  of  the  Frenqh  translation.)  In  the  vear  1518, 
Btascb  de  Garay,  a  naval  officer,  who  had  invented  a  steam-boat^  made 
trial  of  it  and  its  effects,  by  the  order  of  Charles  V.  in  the  port  of 
Barceolna,  on  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  high  rank,  many  commanders  of  ships,  and  a  crowd  of  cu- 
rious persons  capable  of  appreciating  the  discovery.  The  experiments 
completely  succeeded ;  and  the  emperor  rewarded  the  author  of  the 
invention,  besides  ordering  him  to  be  reimbursed  his  expenses.  This 
account  was  extracted  from  the  Royal  Archives  of  Simancas,  by 
Navarrete,  and  published  by  him  in  1826.  Mr.  Miller's  claim  may  be 
rejected  for  that  of  Hull,  HulFs  be  superseded  in  M.  Arago's  opinion 
by  that  of  Papin,  but  we  do  not  see  why,  because  Papin  s  would  be 
^et  aside  .b^  tlie  successful  experiment  of  de  GaYay,  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests  is,  therefore,  to  be  stigmatized  as  false.  As  things  now 
^tand,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  investigate  the  Spam'sh  statement, 
but  although  we  are  far  from  placing  De  Garay's  boat  in  a  rank  beyond 
what  the  state  of  science  in  his  day  would  warrant  us  to  expect,  we 
think  no  one  is  justified  in  doubting  that  the  experiment  was  made.* 

Did  we  believe  that  M.  Arago  entertained  the  feelings,  or  spoke  the 
latguacre  of  his  more  distingui^ed  countrymen,  we  should  fe^  hinrt  at 
the  style  in  which  his  paper  in  the  Annuaire  is  written,  and  at  that  pub- 
lication being  made  the  vehicle  for  his  invidious  communication,  as 
they  might  induce  us  to  draw  no  very  creditable  comparison  between 
the  manner  in  which  her  more. enlightened  children,  De  Caus»  Papin, 
&c.  have  been  driven  from  France,  and  the  liberality  with  which  U^ey 
have  always  been  patronised  in  England.  But  sarcasm,  invective,  and 
irony,  are  too  abhorrent  from  the  dignified  character  of  the  most  eru- 
dite body  in  Europe,  whom  M.  Arago  is  supposed  to  represent,  for  us 
not  to  attribute  tne  use  of  them  on  this  occasion  to  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  man ;  we  look  upon  this  Notice  scient^que  tur  la  macUnei  i 
vapeur  merely  as  a  development,  of  the  same  spirit  which  led  to  the 
production  of  that  singular  aru'cle  on  the  polarization  of  light,  as 
pijgtBdlv  eontribttted  to  the  Supplement  to  the  EncycbpssdiaBritaA- 
Itiea^-'which  excludes  the  indefatigable  Gambart  from  the  Paris  Obaer' 
vatory«*-and  which,  while  his  own  talents  and  learning  are  universally 
luiiAitted,  win  preclude  his  ever  receiving  the  name  of  philosopher. 

tf }  ■         '-  :  ■         :       :  : 

.  * . "  Si  rcxp4rieiic«  de  Garmy  a  kxk  faite,  ai  la  machine  6taii  i  vapeiir,  tout  ^oit  porler 
I  croIre,qaec'esf  la  i^achine  (ii'HerQD  (an  feolopile)  qu*il  employ  ait  For  those  ac- 
l^aSutied  with  the  impotence  of  steam  when  issuing  froitk  an  orifice,  this  will  tuMoa 
to  proipe  oor  aawrtSon,  that  M.  Arago'i  knowledge  !•  not  of  t  pnctiod  kind. 


>* 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  vn. 


DENMARK. 


A,»^w  DanUh  poriodiody  nnder  the  title  of  NemetiSf  ttri^  js^t^  hfj.yjl^ 
Jkbfpidty  ]Euift  met  with  coosideraUe  success.  It  U  chieft^  devotfdto  cnuclsqi^ 
Xb^  AloiAoack  entitled  BeUtu  contains  a  tragedy  of  some  merit, .''  The  Si^ 
9f  Misiplonghi**'  The  Almaoaok  entitled  ShmdinavM  AfUuurtgane  is  alino4 
ivboUy  coinposed  of  contributions  from  Danish  and  Swedish  poets.  Besides 
a  tale  by  Ikrase  we  find  the  names  of  Grondvigy  Heibeif ,  Incemann^  Finn 
Mapinseen,  Miller,  Nyemp,  and  Oeblenschlager  among  the  Danish  writers,  and 
ttl'Dalilfpmiy  Hamarskiold  and  Tegp^  among  tba  SaFedisft. 

»•  .  - *     ..» 

Ftofessor  Rafn,  of  Copenhagen,'  has  iMtblished  the  fint  two  Tolom^  cif 
Ic^lHndic  tale^,  under  the  title  of  Fomatdar  Nordrjanda  Sogur  epHr'gmdhdi 
hAndriiuM  utgefnar.    His  translation  6f  the  mystical  and  romantic  tales  will  . 
ifso  appear  in  three  volumes. 

Profeasor  Nyerup  is  engaged  in  piepaiing  an  ahnanack  of  Northern  litara- 
tors,  and  has  written  to  the  most  distingi;M*hed  literary  rharactncs  of  Swe^ 
end  Norway,  to  engage  them  to  furnish  Articles  for  ib  pages.  ' 


FRANCE. 


Zmt  laat  general  meeting  of  the  Societv  of  Oeo^pby  was  mora  nmii««M(ilV 
a«d  brilliantly  attended  than  any  of  the  preceding.  M.  Caifl^,  the  mt^tiipfH 
and  fortonate  explorer  of  Central  Afinca*  was  present,  and  Uie  desi^.  of 
seeing  foim,  and  of  hearing  the  recital  of  his  perilous  journey,  hsfd  swelM  thf 
laree  assemblage.  The  meetins  was  opened  by  a  speech  firom  Baron  Curief, 
and  the  report  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  was  then  read  by 
Bf .  Larienaiidilre.  M.  Jomsrd,  who  gave  a  relation  or  M.  Cai)16^  journey; 
tB9s  listened  to  with  the  otost  eapr  and  profound  attention.  After  ^xpomog, 
in  detail,  all  the  reasons  which  have  produced  conviction  in  the  mind>  of  t^ 
commission,  and  particularly  the  agreement  which  exists  between  the  ac* 
onnnla  vf  M.  CatUJ^  and  those  of  bis  predeceesors,^  who  are  eeteemed  die  most 
•ecvate  and  trasUwortby;  after  annonfrcing  that  his  journal  contains  an 
uinerary,  oontinued  without  tnterraotion  from  Rio  Nunea  to  Tangier,  Mi 
JflffMrd  gave  A  sketch  of  the  resnlt  of  his  voyafse,  snflkitet  to  eictte*  but  «al  to 
tili^y  m0s  cpriosiiv  ^of  the.ao^loryi  ha  cooiiMraie^  tlia  prtnc^ai  plimfs 
vistcd  'bf  M,  Cailfe  during  seventeen  raonthsi  over  an  extent  of  territo^  mm 


S^2  MneeOaHetms  LUeMty  NoUees. 

^  'The  6^'kitA  19^  voluine^  of  the  edlfion  of  Wiel&nd^s  woiks,  1>y  tVdl^ssor 
f .  G.  Gniber  hkte  just  appeared :  these  two  voluioes  are  the  third  and  fourth 
%f  the  life  of  Wieland,  and  complete  this  edition. 

Three  volames  of  the  Histoiyof  the  European  States,  edited  by  Messrs. 
Bttren  and  Uckert,  are  publimd.  These  vohimes  are, — I.  Hie  Hktoiy  of 
Germany,  by  Dr.  Pfisler,  vol.  i.  It  comes  down,  to  the  year  911>  and  the 
whole  will  not  exceed  three  yolumes  of  thirty  or  forty  sheets  each.  II.  The 
Hisloiy  of  Italy,  by  PiofesMMr  Leo,  vols.  i.  and  ii.  In  thes6  two  Totumes  Pto- 
IsssDr  Leo  has  biooght  down  this  history  from  the  hil  of  the  western  empiie  to 
the  hl\  of  the  HohensUuffens  (476—1260.)  The  history  of  Italy  is  pethaps  the 
most  difficult  of  any  of  the  European  states.  The  editors  do  not  believe  that 
jn  the  varie^  and  extent  of  the  Researches  madi,  any  important  olject  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  author.  This  histoiy  of  Italy  wiU  occupy  fimr  to*> 
lumesi  each  of  thirty  sheets. 

Unless  unforeseen  accidents  should  prevent  the  half-yearly  deliveiy  of  the 
volumes,  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  will  be  completed  in  the  year  t834.  The 
undertaking  bad  received  the  encouragement  of  1200  subsuibea  in  September 
last 


'  During  a  journey  of  seven  years,  undertaken  by  M.  Ouirtavus  Haenel, 
through  die  south  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Crreat  Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  light,  front 
tiie  libraries  of  those  countries,  sources  hitherto  unknown  on  the  Roman  law, 
he  was  convinced  that,  as  from  pblitical  events  a  great  part  of  Montfeucon's 
Bibiiotbeea  BiUhtkeearum  has*  become  useless  in  uie  present  day,  so  the  re- 
maining part  is  inadequate  and  defective.  Mr.  H.  has  aiscovered  several  ltbT«> 
vies  that  certainly  existed  in  Montfaucon's  time,  and  have  since  experienced  no 
changes,  but  which  he  totally  omitted  to  notice.  Mr.  H.  has  tbereforer  utidev* 
taken  to  form  a  collection  of  inedited  catalogues  of  tlie  MSS.'  preserved  wmon 
than  one  hundted  libraries,  and  is  now  about  toput  his  work  to  press  to  ftupply 
ti  want  that  is  mUch  folt  in  the  present  day.  The  arrangement  is  on  a  plan 
^ttt  seems  very  convenient  fdr  reference.  The  catalogues  wilt  succeed  each 
ctiier  in  the  geomphical  order  of  the  countries;  but  in  each  country  they 
will  foUow  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  towns  whem  the  libnnei 
are  situated.  In  many  of  the  catalogues,  the  numbers  of  the  MSS.  and  tbeir 
present  state  are  described.  The  same  plan  has  been  followed  with  respect  to 
the  old  numbers  of  manv  important  MSS.,  which  may  lead  to  many  being 
recognised  and  discovered  that  were  supposed  to  be  lost.  A  complete  alpha- 
ibetiad' index  will  be  given  of  the  authors,  and  of  the  works  analysed  in  the 
catalogues.  The  prefiKse  will  contain  a  description  of  the  libraries  visited, 
•together  with  historical  notices  relating  to  them.  The  work  will  be  fNiblbhed  in 
four  parts  in  4to.  printed  in  double  columns,  under  the  following  title  **  CaU« 
•logi  Libronim  Mannscriptomm  qui  in  BiMioithecis  GallttB,  Helvetisft,  HisptBte 
XofitsnisB,  Belgiiy  et  fintanniv  Magns  asservantnr."  Part  tet  will  appear 
SB  June. 


It  will  be  recollected  by  our  astronomical  reailers,  that  in  the  plan  published 
by  the  Berlin  Academy  m  1825,  for  the  construction  of  a  new  map  of  Uic 
heavens,  it  vras  proposed  to  survey  a  zone  equal  to  tliirty  degrees  in  declina- 
tion»  namelv^  15^. above  and  15^  below  the  equator;  and  that  this  zone  was.  to 
%G  divided  mto  twenty-four  hours  of  right  ascension,  each  of  which  was  to  be 
ass^ned  for  the  observatioo  of  one  individual. .  Any  astronomer  wishing  Vq 
be  employed  on  the  map  was  to  address  himself  to  one  of  the  members  ofth  e 


portion  any  oftbe  hours  of  the  zone.not  undertaken  by  another.  TSa  regiQi». 
was  to  be  allotted  to  each  observer  for  two  years,  an4  at  the  end  of  this,  tune*  if 
no  real  progress  had  been  made,  the  commission  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  appoint- 
another  ol»erver.  The  whole  was  to  be  finished  by  January  Ist,  1829..  W^^ 
sow  read  in  some  late  numbers  of  the  Antgloeia,  tnat  two  astronomers  ha?Q 
finished  the  task  assigned  to  them,  namely,  M.  Inghirami  of  Florence,  and 
M.  Harding  of  Gbttingen.  Ihe  Italian  astronomer  had  undertaken  the  18th* 
hour,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  as  it  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  milky  ^ay 
coinprehended  in  the  zone :  his  map  contains  a  list  of  nearly  7500  stars,  o( 
whidi  only  1500  were  set  down  in  the  catalogues  of  Bradley,  Piazzi,  Lalande, 
and  Bessel ;  the  other  6000  are  the  result  of  his  own  observations.  Notwithr 
standing  the  vastness  of  the  undertaking,  M.  Inghirami  has  been  the.  first  to 
complete  his  part  of  the  ma{>.  These  details  are  stated  by  M.  Encke,  secretaiy 
to  dke  commission,  and  are  inserted  in  the  Italian  journal.  M.  Haiding,  who', 
was  entrusted  with  the  15th  hour,  has  only  recorded  3000  stars.  The  r^ulta 
of  the  labours  of  the  other  astronomers  are  not  yet  known. 

Seeneifrom  the  lift  of  Albert  Durer,  in  seven  plates,  by  S.  Wagner,  with  an 
esphinatory  teit  by  Quandt,  are  announced  for  publication  at  Dresdeiu    Thi; 
artist's  success  in  depicting  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the  eventfiil  life  or 
Diireris  highly  spoken  o£ 

A  collection  of  the  works  of  OiortUmo  Bruno^  of  Nola,  the  celebrated  Italian' 
ficetbinker,  who  was  burnt  at  Rome  in  1600  as  a  heretic,  is  announced,  in  two 
volumes,  by  Dr.  Wagner,  of  Leipsig.  The  editor  wiU  thereby  render  a  most 
acceptable  service  to  the  friends  of  Italian  literature  and  of  philosophy. 

A  new  edition  is  announced  at  Leipiiff^of  S,  G/emeniu  Romuni  Ruogni^' 
tkmn^et  limerornm  Ftiri:  ad  Codd.  MSS»  fidem  teoenndty  amu)tatione9  iuge* 
rimtm'miUanm maigue addidU  £.  G.  Gersdorff,  Reg.  Bibl.  Publ.  Dresd.  Secret. 
Xhts  interesting  monament  of  Christian  anti<^mty  will  now  aopear  with  all  the 
lig^  derived  firom. new  MSS.,  and  other  critical  aids  not  hitnerto  explored,  in 
oderto  nslom  the  corrapted  text  to  its  original  state.  Dissertations,  by  the 
•diloiV^"^  >hn  be  added,  on  the  genuineness  of  the  work,  .as  well  as  on  that' 
conneeted  with  it;  on  Simon  Magus,  together  with  the  best  notes  of  former* 
edilea,.  aadiaome  by  tho  present* 

The  oekbcated  Creuier  is  said  to.be  enraged  in  editing  a  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Pk»tinus,  to  be  printed  at  Oxford,  and  finished  in  twoj^uES. 

■    ■  »■■    ■■■  • . 

The  concluding  part  of  Ebert's  Bibliographieal  Lexicon  is  ,advanoied,  son^* 
sheets  in  the  printing,-  but  is  not  expected  to  appear  this  year. 

A^selectioB  of  the  Works  of  Luther,  adapted  to  the  present  times,  has  just, 
appeared^  in  tefi  volumes  8vo»  , 

The  lonrt  part  of  the  Corpm  Rrfomndonm,  edited  by  Brstschneidery  whicb 
we  announced  a  year  ago  to  be  in  preparatibo,  will  appear  in  the  eonrse  of  the; 
present  year,  smd  W[ill  contain  the  letters  and  RmctioBS  f>f  Melanotbon. 
Considerable  progress  has  also  been  made  in  preparing  and  arranging  the : 
works  of  the  other  reformers.  Nearly  ^600  inedited  letters  and  papers  of  M«^> 
laacthon  will  be  incorporated  with  this  neir  edition.  Maiiv  of  diese  lettem 
are  of  great  importance  for  the  histoiy  of  the  writer,  of  the  University  of  Wit- 
tcobeijg,  and  or  the  Refoqnation^  during  the-  years  1 516  to  1528.    The  King^* 


Wt  m^^HmmWi  MeHfrf  Naikn: 


tUMrvHR  imiairt  4M  n^kt  appeaHiiicl!  bf  eacH  pbrtioti ;  the  ftize  iKl(  tiot  be' 
d9o.V<ltt^^<IM4liiiouii^, 'but  large  4to:,  and  the  pap^i^'will'iiot  be  'oT  ihe  6rdi- 
laAlfGttHHlaD'bldHibg^  or  rtflie^  whip^ng'  sort,  but  of  a  fine  vellttm  texture^' 
itiemblilig  the  £Agli8h.  I 

P|pofe|isor  Sendtner  of  Munich  18  engaged  on  a  work  embracing  the  state  of 
I^Oetry^  in  fiavaria,  vrhich  country,  it  seems,  has  bees  unjustly  represented  bj 
«6nl4  i£s  tfie  Boeotia  of  Germany.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  work : — 
t.  *  An  abridged  history  of  the  belles  lettres  of  .Bavaria^  from  the  middle  ages 
to  the  present  time.  2.  A  particular  enumeration  of  all  the,  Bavarian  poets 
and  their  works,  with  short  notices  on  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  their 
lives.  '  3.  A  selection  of  the  best'  poems,  from  which  the  peculiar  character 
and  genius  of  each  poet  will  be  best.seieQ.  .4.  Proposals  for  the  formation  oil 
a  society  of  the  native  friends  of  elegant  literature  for  the  advancement  of 
poetry  in  Bav^a.  ,  .    i 


t 


The  J^iiV  of  Prqsaiil  ha#  grafted  the  pum  of  U»aoo  doUars  to  4ie  Obaevm- 
ly  of  ^rlin,  S^OQ  of  which  aie  for  the  |Miichaae  of  a  foofteei»-liet  .totoiB^pe; 
I  traueohofo^i  at  pr^emin  JMunich,  3500  fmr  m  flieridia*  oMe  by  BSblort 
«^  6(k)'ibr  a  dironometer  bv  Tiede.  He  has  also  pfOMOtfld  th*ObMmt«V9l 
at  Konigsberg  with  4000  doUarsy  for  the  bnilding  of  a  tower  for  the  erection  of 
^Helimeter  by  Jraiieobofor.     . 

■^  ■    '    ■ 

GKftMAN  NECROLOGY. 

ChrM(m  Moriiz  Armdt,  Rusman  anlic  counsellor,  died  at  Heidelbeiv  on 
tbfi'^.oC  JaoiiM^,  in  ibe  a6th  year  of  his  age*  He  waa  Ughly  eftcened  by 
tbe.CA^K«se^CatlieDiie^<ift  whoeecabiiwt  he  had  a  plaiee,aad  whom  he  aasinedi 
ip  her  hterary  compositions^)  fevo«red  by  the  Eapefwr  AleMnier,  aai'«ei»- 
hfDed  to:Woriift  whieh*  bau^^videnoe  of  gveat  talent,  bciotmni,  and  ectanam 
kiN>wledge-  Hie  ainiahle  naMseis  ^aad  eKeelle&t  quriiliee  gained /liira  -the* 
lave  of  aM  «bo  knew  him,  andikis  Iom  is  depbied  by  « tnall  cMe  e€  iHendr 
^ho<  still  eutme  him.  His  laet  wofkbm  one  '<  On  the  Origin  ^nnd-Afini-i 
tieafl4he  Bwopeaa  Xanguagea,''  (Bamefoit»  laia)  attrnded-nttenlioA  even  in* 
America.  His  Essays  in  the  Russian  language  are  oentidered  in  Bemii  na> 
clamical  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  the  s^rle. 


IMterM'SeMtgefdM'on  th^  i^ih  of  January' last,  of  an  apbplMc  stroke/ 
at  Dresden,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  a  course  of  lee- 
tttAss  bo-  pra'ctical  phflbsoptiy,  which  he  had  indeed  commenced  wjth  great ^ 
fiaccess.  He  was  In  his  56ih  year.  He  ^longed  to  a  family  remarkable  for' 
their  literary  talents.  His  father,  obe  bfthe'  principal  clergymen  of  Hanover, 
aequitcd  reptitation  by  his  sermons  and  poems :  his  uncle,  who  died  in  Den- 
mark, wrote  many  tragedies,  which,  however,  we  believe  are  now  forgotten. 
Angustns  William  Schlegel,  his  celebrated  brother,  is  well  known  bv  ma  lec- 
tsMaontdmaMtmlMnlnre,  aaA  hf  tnwem other ptodnctik>n«  eqoaify eMahiiy 
teififeed  bf  freat  ialent  and  profbiHidlenming. 

F.  MA9gA  was  wighndly  inianded  ibr  eemmeroial  piMiiita,  bat  shb'vrftig'^ 
linle  iaelisa«i«i  ^r  theiaf  becb«idnned  thenr,  and  went  to  pan«e  his  stndiei  * 
aiGoHkigen.  AAer  wfitiog  in  v«rioaa»  periodicalB,  and  particnlarfy  in  ^bter 
lyaeuwi  (^4ke  Fine  i4r^s,.piibliihed  at  Bertin,  he  niado  his  debut  in  1797,  bt  * 
»  mmavkaMe  ^ork,  entided  2V  Owe^  untf  ike  Umanit  whM  wa^  foRoWM 
bf  tNeiheiv  ^n  the  foillowmg  year  ijm  the  poetry  of  tbeee  two^  natioiM.*-  In  4h»  • 


Jfiio^flfaapm  ftirerary  Nodceu  att 


itcy,  and  proYW  how  deeply  he  osd  «tiidi6d.  the  4x>itic«-gfiiitt».«f  «ii_  ., 
tecs*  UnfortBoatriy^  he  had  net  the  pMseff»iiMifc>mcoMaiy  .to  d^tlaU  juiliot 
to  any  siifajeet^  6r  to  finish  aty  great  work;  heaee  his  wodke  ue^vm^  fa^ 
■enfa.  Id  1799,  he  paUished  the  first  -volmne  of  a  novel  .entitledf  Irngkuk^m. 
which  pUtonic  kite  is  depicted  with  die  utmost  fe^oar;  but  he  never  Gonti« 
aned  it.  .  . 

In  the  Atkmutum,  nablished  hy  his  brother,  and  in  Tieck's  Ahnanack  of  th$ 
MnatM^  be  displayed  poetical  talent;  many  pieoeB  inserted  in  these  works^ 
excited  attention ;  among  these  are  HercuUs  Musageie$f  and  the  Siitinf^  San^ 
In  1802,  he  published  the  tragedy  of  Alarco$^  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
tragedy,  which  was  acted  at  Berlin  and  Weimar,  but  without  drawing 
crowded  houses.  In  1802  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mo8e» 
Mendelsohn ;  shortly  after,  they  both  publicly  avowed  themselves  at  Cologne 
converts  to  Catholicism,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  (kli- 
vered  lectures  on  philosophy  to  a  small  audience.  At  this  time  he  also  devoted 
hODsalf  to  the  study  of  Oriental  Kterature,  particularly  of  Sanscrit,  for  the  pro-' 
seeatkm  of  which'  there  were  then  but  few  aids :  he'  wrote  imitation^  of  the 
andent  Freneh'po0m»ef  chivalry,  and  began -a  -pertodiobl  work  under  the  tide 
of-  Emmpm^mlMi^  only  reached  -  hs  tbnrth  number.  Returning  .to  Germabfy 
he  pi^ifeh«d  a  f)oeltod  Aimanank,  eontaining^  a  firagraeoif  on  Ooilrie  ar^iiteo-^ 
tRM^  afld^a  paetka^rooMiwe  of  chtvali^  entitled  •  Roland,  fi>ttnded  on  ArcH^ 
bishop  Tnrpm's  Chronicle.  His  vrork  '*  On  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  Ava 
Indiafis,''  fmblished  at  Vieniia  in  1808,  is  far  from  befaig  perfect;  iva  phildh>* 
gkal  point  ^  viaw ;  but  it  had  the  merit  of  drawing  the  attention  df  the  learned 
world  to  the  Sanscrit  Haviuff  repaired  to  Vienna,  to  conmih  some  inadileA 
materials  relatiw  to  Charles  V.  fdr  a  drama  which  he  was  dien  projecting, 
he  wea  induced  to  enter  into  the  Ansttiaa  aervice,  and  was  appointed,'  k^ 
1800,  iviperial'  aoHe  seeretaiy,  and  sent  to  Ibe  lH«d^|earfers  of  the  Auslrine 
amy,  under  the  Arobdvdte  Cbaries,  vrhere'  he  was>emplayad'in  writing  fm* 
ckunalieiu  to  fllir»Qp^  the*  spirit  of  the  people*'    • 

•  Atef  >tlie  teWttinatHm  of  the  war,  he  deRveicd'cearses  of  lactones  on  nodert^ 
hirfaiy,-and  on  fnoiant  and  modem  literature '  at  Vienna,  which  were  printedt 
ii^16H 4md'^lM2.'  But  a  ft«e  spirit  like  hia  must'sarrely  fcavefirand  itieif  sfiK' 
fliilaHy  ipirtiairHid  liy  die  imperial censonbip  and  the  clevgy.  When  l^  lastr 
war  with  f  naoebroke  ^ent*  in  tfild^Biinee  Mettefnich  again  «dtfew  ScUegak 
fiem.hiaaiosal,  and  employed  him  in  composing  political  pamphlets  in  favour 
of  die  allies.  Schlegel  did  his  best,  and  vras  ennobled  for  his  services.  An 
edttlos  of  his-coltcfcli^  works  was  published  at  Vienna,  in  l623,  in  ten  vols. 
8vo.  Hie  lectures oii "philosophy ivhieh  he  vras  deliveinogwhen  death  arrested 
him,  were  so  strongly  imbuea  with  mysticism,  as  to  be  afcnoet  unintetligiUe.- 
Many  of  his  early  works,  however,  may  be  recommended  to  the  study  «i 
ptets;  and  (lis  infiuende  on  his  contemporaries,  in' leading  the  public  taste^ 
to'the  study  of  the  beautiful  in  (be  works  of  the  ancients  atid  modems^  has^ 
beeamil^ttestionably  great. 

JoKfk  DobroMkf,  who  held  die  highest  rank  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Slavo- 
Mi«ililHBlare,^flilon  tlle8di«f>JaiiiiBfff,aferBnratt,^ivMoiavia,'in-the'f8th 
yew  elJiia  age.  He  vras  on  his  tttim  fromVieoDato  Ptogne^  tad  andk^ 
wMsdia  senrerity.fifdie  aeesony  and  die  infirnati^  of  eM.ageyte  vHrnh,  Hbw- 
enn  «ven  ta  hislasl'moasenla  he  faid  hi*  little  regaid.  diie  wcheietiefey 
Miselilfriwa»dadieatad  to  lesaawfaea  inte  4he  Jwigmmi  ^and  histoty^-floiife-^ 
in»  and  of  his  kdmurs  we  Imve  had  occaaion^  to  sp^  in  the  ia«mier41w|^ 
desesve  in  our  artiele  on  Bshemian4ilefalwe  (Vol.  11.  p.  146^)  Wift  a  view 
mjhis  object,,  he  undertoak,  in  1708,  a  journey  to  Stockholm,4o  examine 4lie 
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M8S.liien>f  teiSwedM  ftom  {Vague' md  OlonKg  during  AeAlrlsryar^ 
ivtur.  From  Stockholm  he  went  to  St  Petenhtugh,  where  he  inspectad  the 
gieal  patriairchftl  UbniYy  and  then  to  Mo&com,  and  returned  to  Prague  in 
May,  1793,  by  way  of  Moscow.  He  published  an  account  of  the  fruits  of  his 
feseaiehes  in  1796.  He  afterwards  regretted  that  he  had  not  extended  bis 
journey  from  Moscow  to  the  tribes  inhabitittg  Mount  Caucasus.  Howeveri 
the  result  had  a  great  influence  on  his  late  very  numerous  works.  He  liemd 
with  delight  the  revival  of  Bohemian  literature  within  the  last  twenty  yean, 
and  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy  the  fiivour  and  protection  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  IL 


ITALY. 

Naplis.— Under  his  Majest/s  special  difections»  the  dilferenk  librarisn^ 
of  the  Royal  Library  have  been  busily  engaged  for  several  years  past  to  pro- 
paring  and  publishing  Catalogues  of  the  treasures  contained  in  thai  splendid 
collection.    In  the  various  departments  the  following  have  already  qmeared. 

1.  The  first  volume  of  the  Catuhpfe  ef  the  Greek  MSS.,  by  Dr.  SMvator 
Cirilloy  appeared  in  1886>  in  4co.  This  contains  the  BibluUhecm  Socre.  The 
•eoottd  volume  is  very  far  advanced. 

8.  The  first  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Andetti  Lmtim  tmd  Ckmod 
MiSS^  by  Dr.  Cataldo  Janelli,  First  Librarian,  appeared  in  1827,  in  4to. 
The  second  is  in  the  press. 

S.  The  first  volnme  of  the  Catalogue  of  Booki  printed  in  the  F^fieealh 
Centufjf  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  illustrated  by  bibliographical 
notes,  by  Father  Francis  de  Licterps,  appeared  last  year,  in  folio.'  The 
second  volume*  which  will  complete  it,  will  appear  shortly. 

Lsetly,  D.  Giovanni  Rossi  has  compiled  A  New  General  AlphabeHtel 
Caialegue  of  the  Ubrary^  as  the  old  catalogue,  in  consequence  of  continual 
additions,  scarcely  conuins  a  third  part  of  thb  immense  collection.  Tl^ 
laborious  bibliogri4>her,  not  content  with  indicating  the  volumes,  has  also 
ennmerated  the  traott  contained  in  the  poly|(rapbic  collections.  The  printing 
nf  this  useful  work  is  b^guo,  and  is  proceeding  rapidly. 


PiEOMOitT.— -An  interesting  volume  has  iost  been  published  at  Chamberf» 
bv  order  of  the  >Academy  of  Turin,  under  the  following  titl^—JhfeMioire  far  la 
VarrUre  MUiiaire  et  FoUiique  de  M,  le  Comte  de  Boigne,  witb  a  map  of 
India  as  it  was  in  1796. 

The  Count  de  Boigne  was  in  the  service  of  some  of  the  native  pofrers  in 
India,  chiefly  of  the  Mahrattas,  from  1778  to  1796.  The  intnoduction  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  geography  of  India,  some  notices  of  the  Mogul  Empire^ 
and  an  account  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy. 


'RoitK.--A  work  has  recently  appeared,  of  which  the  DtariQ  di  Bama  gittes 
a  long  and  laboured  eologinm,  entitled  De  Methodo  PhUaeophmndif  Aiitore 
P.  D.'  Joacfaimo  Ventura,  C.R.  Pars  pfMw— De  PhUaeapkia  ei  ^etkodo 
Fhiloeophandi  in  genere*  It  is  dedicated  to  his  Eicellency  the  Visooont  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  is  aooompanied  by  a  laige  table  containing  a  new  Tree  of 
lihe  Sciences.  . .         .  • 
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Id  the  middle  of  kit  year  a  asefal  Joonial,  entitled  Bibliogra/k  luUimna, 
was  commeQced  at  Parina,  cootaifliog  anoouncemeDta  of  all  the  oovelties  ia 
literature  that  appear  in  Italy,  which  is  published  every  fortnight. . 

The  third  volnme  of  the  Abate  Mai's  Seript&rum  Veierum  Colketio  Nova^ 
e  Vatieanii  Codkibut  ed&ta^  is  just  about  to  appeal'.  It  wilt  contain,  among 
others,  the  following  important  pieces:  1.  1  he  Lives  of  this  Emperors,  to 
Michael  Pal«ologus  VIII.  incfostve,  embracing  a  period  of  1300  years,  written 
in  10,410  Greek  verses  by  Efremio,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Mai.  S.  A 
Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by  Vittorino  Faltre.  3.  A  Description  of 
various  MSS.  of  the  Library  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  of  the  lost  works,  by  Jos. 
S.  Assemanni.  4.  An  Essay  on  some  of  the  Commentaries  and  Discourses 
found  in  the  Palimpsests.  5.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  from  a  very  old 
MS.  6.  Two  Epitomes  of  Valerius  Maximus,  Paris  and  J.  Neposiano. 
7.  An  Extract  from  St.  Augustin's  Treatise  on  Music.  8.  Greek  Discourses, 
by  Theodulos,  on  the  Reciprocal  Duties  of  Kings  and  People.  9.  Four  new 
Sybilline  Books. 

Mai  is  also  about  to  bring  out  a  new  and  uniform  edition  of  all  the  works 
he  had  previously  discovered.  The  first  volume  of  this  will  contain,  1.  Cietro 
deReruhlkOyytwh  Mai's  Notes,  and  the  Parallel  Passages  in  Plato's  Republic 
by  Proclos.  9.  Gorgilius  Martialis  de  Arboribus  ponnferitj  nempe  de  amyg» 
daUf  depenieOfde  cydonio,  de  eastanea  (from  a  Palimpsest  in  the  Neapolitan 
Library).  3.  A  Fragment  from  the  Third  Book  of  Sallust's  Historise  Civiles. 
4k  Fragments  of  Archimedes,  in  the  original  Greek. 

Signor  Savi  has  published  at  Pisa  the  first  volume  of  his  Tuscan  Oroitbo- 


NETHERLANDS. 

Mb  Charles  Moarens  has  just  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Remte  Systi- 
nmti^ue  de$  Nouvelles  Deamvertes  d'Ouement  Fo$sile$  faitet  dans  Ic  Brabant 
Mitidionalf  with  lithographic  plates. 

This  pamphlet  contains  facts  and  observations  highly  interesting  to  the  his- 
tory of  geology.  The  researches  and  discoveries  made  by  the  author  pro\'e 
tiiat  there  formerly  existed  in  this  country  not  only  animals  like  those  of  the 
equinoctial  regions,  but  also  other  species  such  hs  still  exist  near  the  pole. 
The  fosstle  bones  discovered  in  several  places  belong  to  animals  of  the  follow- 
iDg  species:— the  badger,  the  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  the  whale,  spar- 
rosrs,  water-fowl,  reptiles  of  various  kinds,  tortoises,  lizards,  toads,  and 
▼ariotts  fishes. 

The  quarries  of  St.  Gilles,  Milsbroek,  Suventhem,  Woluwe,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Brussels,  have  furnished  the  greater  part  of  those  bones,  which 
appear  to  be  antediluvian. 

The  first  part  of  a  Historical  and  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Celebrated 
Authors  ana  Artists  born  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  is  now  pub- 
lished. The  journals  of  the  Netherlands  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  immense 
emdiuoA. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the  recent  literature  of  Holland  is  the 
life  of  Grotius  and  his  Wife,  Maria  van  Reigersbergen,  by  De  Vries,  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Dutch  Poetry.  The  work  contains  a  variety  of  per- 
fectly new  details. 
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work  until  the  MS8.  oontained  in  other  libmriet  have  been  nmieckedy  and 
a  manuscript  found  deserving  of  entire  coofideooe.  The  researches  hitherto 
made  have  not  been  without  success.  The  Mirror  of  the  Lam  (El  Especnio) 
will  aocoaipan;f  the  volume  of  the  Fmero  ReaL  Of  this  work  there  is  only  one 
original,  or  which  the  Academy  possesses  a  good  copy, — The  weekly  meetings 
of  the  Academy  were  occupied  m  readin^^  some  interesting  communications. 
M.  Miiano  read  in  succession  the  principal  articles  of  his  Geographical  and 
-Statistical  Dictionary  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  his  Majesty  had  oom- 
*raaoded  him  to  submit  to  the  Academy.  The  following  works  were  also 
read,  either  in  whole  or  in  part :  the  Life  of  the  celebrated  Architect  J.  de 
Herrera,  bv  M.  Bermudes;  a  translation  of  Milizia's  excellent  work  on  the 
'Art  of  Seeing  in  the  Fine  Arts,  accompanied  with  valuable  remarks;  a  trans- 
lation, into  Spanish  verse,  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Song  of 
Deborah,  and  an  historical  eulogium  on  Arias  Montanus,  by  M.  Gonzales  Car- 
▼ajal ;  several  chapters  of  a  work  on  the  tribunal  of  Ciesar-Augustaoum,  by 
M.  d'Uautefort,  corresponding. member;  the  Chronicle  of  Catalonia,  by  Dr. 
Pujad^s,  with  the  two  last  parts  that  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  by  Messrs. 
Torrbs,  Amataod  Bofiarull;  and  the  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  by  M. 
.Marina. .  M.  de  Navarrete  frequently  eng^ed  the  Academy's  attention  m  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  manner,  by  the  reading  of  his  Introduction  to  the 
Collection  of  the  Spanish  Voyages  and  Discoveries;  bis  dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Navigation  and  of  Mathematics  in  Spain,  &c.  The  Academy  has 
received  and  examined  many  coins;.  Celtiberian,  Roman  and  Arabic  medals; 
ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at  Tarragona,  Otanez,  the  environs  of  Gijon, 
at  Cordova,  &c.  M.  A.  Lopez,  of  Cordova,  has  sent  from  Constantinoule^ 
many  Greek  and  Roman  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire.— The  Academy  nas 
passed  its  censure  on  several  works,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  King; 
jamong  ibem  is  a  Treatise  on  the  AggrundUement,  the  Decmf,  and  the  Restore 
4Uion  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. — It  has  maintained  an  active,  and  frequently 
profiuhle  corresponcience  with  its  associated  correspondents.  Messrs.  Raoul 
Aochette,  Ravnouard,  M.  A.  JuUien,  and  De  La  Roquette,  of  Paris,  have  pre- 
sented it  with  c5bpies  of  their  works.  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  of 
London, has  sent  it  the  first  volume  of  its  Memoirs;  and  M.de  Santarem,the 
Portugueze  Miniaer  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  sent  it  several  Memoirs  on  Numis- 
matics, Diplomacy,  &c.  M.  de  Navarrete  has  been  re-elected  president  for 
1829. 


A  Military  Dictionary,  in  Spanish  and  French,  by  N.  Conde  D.  Federico 
Morelli,  Brigadier-General  of  Infantry,  is  announced  to  appear  shortly  in  one 
large  volume,  4to«  It  will  contain  besides,  an  Alphabetical  MannsJ  of  the 
Monies,  Weights  and  Measures  of  all  ages  and  countries,  reduced  to  those  of 
France  and  Spain ;  also  a  VocabuUry,  French  and  Spanish. 

A  collection  of  lithomphic  prints  is  now  publishing  at  Madrid,  represent- 
ing the  best  pictures  of  the  Royal  Gallery.    Ten  numbers  have  appeared. 


The  Coliecion  General  de  Comedias  Escogtcbu,  containing  the  best  pieces  of 
the  Old  Spanish  Theatre,  printed  in  a  neat  pocket  form,  is  proceeding  with. 
Four  more  parts  have  recently  arrived  in  this  country. 


Manuel  Garcia  de  Villanueva  has  published  a  work  at  Madrid,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  (1898,)  on  the  rise,  progress,  and  principal  seras  of  the  Spanish 
Theatre,  with  notes  and  illustrations. 
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.  A  history  of  the  origin  of  Cbarch  Potiessions  has  appmred  at  Madrid, 
coBtaioing  a  defence  ofthe  right  of  the  dergj  to  their  acqiiisitioo. 

8ETII.I.B.— Under  the  title  of  Coieeeitm  de  IVatadot  Brmf€$y  MetodicM  de 
Cieneioi,  LUeratura,  y  Artts  (Coitectioo  of  Short  and  Methodical  Treatises 
oo  the  Sdencesy  Literature,  and  the  ArtsX  the  poUioation  of  a  series  of  short 
tracts,  in  the  form  of  dialogae,  was  comnneoced  Unt  year,  under  the  direction 
of  Don  Jose  Herrera  Davfla  and  Don  Antonio  Alveor,  assisted  bjr  various 
distinguished  literary  and  adentiSc  characters.  The  Prospectus  is  written  in 
9  more  liberal  spirit  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  mefidian  of 
Spun ;  it  confesses  the  great  inferiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  these  branches^f 
literature  to  the  English  and  French— -urges  the  necessity  of  making  efforts 
to  raise  the  Spanish  literature  to  the  rank  which  it  held  in  the  saateenth  cen- 
tury, of  rousing  the  people  from  the  lethargy  into  which  an  ephemeral  opu- 
lence has  plunged  them,  and  convincing  them  ^  that  the  true  riches  of  a 
country  do  not  consist  in  mines  and  colonies,  but  in  the  application  of  its 
inhabitants  to  useful  knowledge  and  in  the  progress  of  the  various  branches 
of  industry.** 

A  collection  of  the  Laws  of  Portugal  is  publishing  at  Lisbon,  in  sis  volumes, 
folio,  of  which  two  volumes  appeared  in  1828. 


SWEDEN. 


T«E  two  first  volumes  of  Mr.  Gosselman^i  'Braveli  in  CdumHa  have  lately 
appeared  at  Stockholm,  and  are  highly  spoken  of  as  replete  wkh  interesting 
matter,  and  as  carrying  the  rea(kr  along  by  the  charms  of  a  lively  and 
amusing  narraiive  through  the  various  scenes  and  situations  described  by  the 
author. 


We  have  been  favoured  by  the  kindness  of  an  estimable  friend  with  trans- 
UtioBS  of  two  prose  compositions  of  Tegn^.r,  Bishop  of  Wexia,  the  author  of 
tbeb^utiful  poem  of  Frtthiqf  Saga,  reviewed  in  a  former  number.  The  first 
is  an  Oration  delivered  before  the  University  of  Lund,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  with  Princess  Josephine,  in  June,  1893;  and 
the  semnd,  an  Address  delivered  at  the  Gymnasium  of  his  diocese,  after  a 
public  esamination  of  the  students,  on  the  17  th  of  June,  1825.  We  regret 
esoeediogly  that  our  confined  limits  prevent  us,  not  only  from  giving  either  of 
these  pieces  at  length,  but  even  extracts  from  them ;  for  the  sentiments  whidi 
they  breathe  are  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  learned  prelate.  The  style  is  a  species  of  poetical  prose,  sparkling  with 
appropriate  imagery  and  illustrations.  These  compositions  are  undoubtedly  of 
«  kind  to  add  to  the  reputation  the  author  has  already  acquired  as  a  great 
poet ;  they  exhibit  qualities  rarely  combined  with  it,  namely,  those  of  a  distin- 
gntsbed  orator,  a  sound  philosopher,  and  an  enlightened  politician. 


Dr.  Delden  is  engagied  in  editing  an  edition  of  the  philosophical  and  poli- 
tical remains  of  the  celebrated  Biberg,  one  of  the  protbundest  thinkers  that 
Sweden  has  ever  produced. 

'  Professor  Landberg  is  employed  in  painthig  a  series  of  portraits,  in  oH,  of 
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tbt  gr0im^  mtn  of  $«iedeD  who  Utect  during  jAm  iMt  wid  ptem/el  oMtvrief. 
At  the  head  pf.  the  list  Mn4  (be.naiMs  of  Lumsua,  ThttneUi^  BeUroamif 
OKcnstjernay  G^ileuberg,  Leopold^.  Xego^  Franien,  &c.  &&  &c.  It  it  to  be 
liopod  UHi(tboa«not9riUbeiit|io|ira4ph«d.    .     . 

The  AcMlemy  of  fioieiioet  Imb<  purohuod  «a  iMgnifioent  maonoo  for  Itt  re^ 
eeptioa,  in  which  the  celebrated  chemist  Beraelios  oocapies  apartniCDts  as  the 
"  nt. 


Baron  de  KImgf  por  has  made  a  proposition  to  the  smtes  of  Stveden  to  form 
4  national  mosenm  of  painting,  hnd  urges  his  request  from  the  incredsed  en- 
couragement aifbfded  at  the  present  day  by  the  most  distingaished  countries  to 
the  9tudy  of  the  fine  arts.  His  memciir  is  highly  honourable  to  his  patriotism 
and  uste^  and  #e  trust  will  hav^  the  desired  effect. 


'  A  ^oljttg  Swedish  artist,  it*  is  said,  will  visit  Scotland  this  summer  for  the 
mtrpose  of  taking  sketched  of  the  plac^  immortalised  by  the  g(enius  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 


The  Report  of  the  Tabular  ComtniuUm  (Statistical  Commission)  on  the 
Popuiation  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Proportiotu  between  the  Births  and  Deatht, 
Sfc/rom  1891  to  1825,  has  been  lately  published  in  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  60 
pages.  Sweden  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  European  kingdoms  to  set  tbt 
example  of  instituting  these  statistical  inquiries,  and  the  Tables  before  us 
present  excellent  models  to  other  nations  as  to  the  various  points  which  re- 
quire attention,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy  in  such  researches.  They  include 
Tables  of  the  Births  of  Males  and  Females,  legitimate  and  illegitioMiCe. 
There  has  been  an  average  increase  of  10,453  births  each  year  over  those  of 
the  preceding  lustre  (1816  to  1890);  the  illegitimate  births  are  to  the  legiti- 
mate aa  1  in  18j^;  but,  in  Stockholm  alone,  they  are  as  1  tO  2| — a  much 
Ingher  proportion  than  even  in  Paris,  and  a  strong  proof  of  the  dissolute  state 
of  morals  in  this  northern  capital.  In  the  Tables  of  Births  according  Co 
Months,  the  greatest  number  is  found  to  be  in  Sef>terober,  and  the  least  in 
JMne.  The  Tables  of  Mortality  present  an  average  diminution  of  3410  pier 
year  from  those  of  the  preceding  lustre;— the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
occurs  in  March,  and  the  least  in  September.  These  also  include  the  several 
age*  of  the  deceased,  the  number  of  violent  deaths,  &c.  The  Tables  of  Mar- 
riages present  an  annual  average  increase  of  2182  over  those  of  the  preceding 
lustre;  they  are  distinguished  into  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
unions  (in  which  last,  however,  there  was  only  one);  in  the  death  of  married 
persons  there  is  a  diminution  of  nearly  1000  per  annum  of  the  number*  of 
the  preceding  lustre  *,  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  is  also  given 
in  great  detail;  Finally  come  the  Tables  of  the  Population.  T^  general 
tables  give  a  total  of  2,771,25^— an  increase  7^  percent.  These  are  fol- 
towed  by  minute  tables  and  details  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  the  number  of  families,  &c.  &c. 


SWITZERLAND. 


According  lo  the  last  number  of  iUeArchivei  Sui»$es  de  Staiitiique,  publibhed 
at  Bale  by  Profiei^sur  Bernouilliy  the  number  of  journals  publislied  in  Switier- 


naJs.  Most  of  them  appear  only  onoe  a  wet ky  aone  twice  a  waeJt,  and  sooi^ 
onlj  once  a  noonth.  Berne,  though  the  lai^st  and  most  populous  canton,  has 
only  one  ioaroal,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one.  The  thi«e  journals  of  th€ 
canton  of  Vaud,  and  that  of  Genera,  are  better;  Init  almost  all  of  them  are 
snbject  to  a  very^  rigosous  censorship,  especially  with  xeq>0et  te*foreign  ioteU 


The  number  of  printing-presses  in  Switierlaod  may  amount  to  136,  but.  the 
half  of  them  are  unemployed.  The  canton  of  Uuderwald  has  none.  The 
towns  of  Appemell,  Tbur|(ovi%  Ur^nd  Glacis  have  oply  onepreis  each.  .  The 
canton  of  Genera  has  the  most,  viz.  eighteen;  next  to  Geneva  is  Zurich^ 
which  has  seventeen;  Mle  and  Argovia  eiateen;  the  canton  de  Vaud  twclvei 
Berne,  which  ought  to  iMve«t  least  as  manv  as  Geneva,  has  -only  mne,Mne 
more  than  St.  GolJen,  the  population  of  vbicb  k  not  above  half  a*  nooMroMk 

There  are  no  Jess  than  ten  societies  far  natural  history^  in  Switaerland^  as 
tm  learn  from  the  speech  ef  the  president  of  the  Society  at  Lausaonc  >  ^ 


ORIENTAL  LITERATURE. 

Bonn. — ^Tbe  first  part,  or  batf-vblurae  of  the  R&mdyan'a,  by  Augustus  W. 
Schfegel  has  just  appeared.  The  delay  in  its  publication  has  bieen  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  of  mat'erials  for  the  illustration  of  the  text,  and  by  some 
miforeseen  difficulties,  of  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  in  the  preface.  The 
whole  work  will  be  published  in  four  livraisons,  of  two  volumes  each;  but  in 
order  not  to  (fefer  toe  publication  xoo  tong^  it  has  b^en  decided  to  publish  the 
first  volume  separately.  The  second  portion  of  the  first  livraison  will'bc  piib* 
lishetl  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  subscription  will  continue  open  one  year 
longer  for  Europe,  and  two  for  Asia.'  The  conditions  of  subscription,  and  tlie 
plan  of  the  work,  were  announced  in  a  prospectus  published  several  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Treuttel  and  Co.,  copies  of  which  may  still  be  had.  The  editor 
hopes  that  the  illustrious  patrons  and  learned  amateurs  of  Oriental  literature 
who  have  honoured  him  with  their  subscriptions,  will  overlook  the  delay  of 
the  earlier  appearance  of  this  memorable  monument  of  Indian  antiquity,  and 
be  'trusts  that  his  anxiety  to  discharge  his  editorial  duties,  by  exhibiting  the 
work  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  will  plead  his  excuse. 


Paris. — M.  Jaubert,  author  of  the  Grammaire  Turke,  &c.,  who  has  occu« 
pied,  for  some  time  past,  a  prominent  diplomatic  situation  in  the  Turkish  capi* 
tal,  is  employed  in  preparnig,  as  a  supplement  to  the  well-known  work  of 
Mcnioski,  ^  Dictionary  of  the  Eastern  lurk'uh,  containing  10,000  words;  to 
which  M.  Klaproth  has  promised  an  addition  of  9000  more.  The  work  will 
also  have  the  advantage  of  assistance  from  the  .rare  vocabulary  printed  at 
Kasao,  an  excellent  manuscript  vocabulary  of  Father  Amyot,  and  other  docu* 
inents,  chiefly  collected  during  the  author's  travels  and  studies.  The  work,  it 
is  expected,  will  be  extremely  welcome,  particularly  to  the  Russians,  whose 
active  genius  turns  all  circumstances,  whether  of  literature  or  politics,  to 
the  consolidation  of  their  colossal  power.  The  editor  will  acquire  more  honour 
than  profit  from  his  labours,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  much  towards  promoting 
the  knowledge  of  a  language  with  which  so  few  have  been  hitherto  acquainted, 
bnt  without  the  study  of  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Western  Turkish  cannot 
bt  expect^  to  yield  much  for  the  comparative  researches  of  philologists. 


544  Miicellaneom  Literary  Notices. 

Paeis. — ^Tbe  fourth  part  of  M.  Stanislas  Julien's  Latin  translation  of  Mea^ 
dus,  the  Chinese  philosopher,  is  now  finished. 

Pakis. — ^In  the  press,  Vbmdidid  SAoi,  one  of  the  booh  qfZorooMter^  auto- 
graphed  from  a  Zendic  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  accompa- 
nied bj  a  table,  pointing  out  the  agreement  of  the  teit  with  the  translation  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  and  a  memoir  on  the  Zendic  language,  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  Sanscrit  and  the  ancient  idioms  of  Europe,  by  Eugene  Burnouf. 

Since  1771,  the  epoch  in  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  published  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Zend  Avesta,  the  study  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster  has  made  no 
sensible  progress.  The  accuracy  of  the  work  of  Anquetil  has  been  admitted 
without  etamination,  because  the  scarcity  of  original  manuscripts  rendered 
the  Terification  of  it  very  difficult,  and  the  language  itself  in  which  the?  are 
written  has  remained  almost  unknown.  The  publication  of  the  text  of  the 
Zend  Avetta  could  alone  attract  anew  the  researches  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy to  the  books  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the  publication  which 
we  announce  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  composed  of  two  distinct  parts;  the 
first  comprises  the  Zendic  work,  entitled  by  the  Persians  Vendidaa  Sadif  in- 
cluding the  Ixeschne,  the  Vispered,  and  the  Vendidad,  three  of  the  theological 
and  litui^c  books  attributed  to  Zoroaster.  As  no  printing-office  in  Europe 
possesses  Zendic  characters,  recourse  has  been  had  to  autography,  a  process, 
the  application  of  which  has  been  the  more  sure  and  easy,  as  the  original  ma- 
nuscript is  written,  with  perfect  clearness.  This  manuscript,  No.  I.  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Collection  of  Anquetil,  and  the  most  beautiful  wbich  the 
Royal  Library  possesses,  contains  562  folio  pages;  more  than  half  the  Zendic 
Texts  hitherto  Liiown.  The  translation  of  this  work  occupies,  in  the  Zend 
Avesta  of  Anquetil,  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume.  Tne  publication  of 
so  extensive  a  Text,  by  means  of  a  proce&s  which  leaves  no  chance  of  error, 
will  put  an  end,  for  the  advantage  of  science,  to  the  monopoly  of  Zendic 
books  by  some  persons  in  Paris,  Copenhagen,  and  London ;  and  ought  doubt- 
less to  hasten  tlte  moment  when  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
than  that  of  Anquetil,  may  be  given.  This  hope  emboldens  the  editor  to 
solicit  for  his  undertaking  the  assistance  of  persons  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  literature,  and  of  societies  established  for  the  encouragement  of  works 
of  this  kind.  The  Vendidad  Sadl,  comprising  the  Izetchnl,  the  Vispered,  and 
the  Vendidad,  in  Zendic,  autographed  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library 
arParisj  and  accompanied  by  a  table  noiniing  out  the  agreement  of  the  text 
with  the  translation  of  Anquetil,  will  form  one  volume  in  folio  of  nearly  600 
pages.  A  hundred  copies  only  of  the  work  will  be  printed  ou  pap«r  folded 
double,  in  order  that  the  lithography  may  not  be  crushed.  It  will  oe  divided 
into  ten  fasciculi,  each  containing  56  pages  of  text»  and  will  appear  every 
three  months.  The  price  of  each  fasciculus,  for  those  who  subscribe  before 
the  publication  of  the  second  fasciculus,  will  be  twelve  francs,  but  wilt  after- 
wards be  raised  to  fifteen  francs.  The  first  fasciculus  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  March,  1839. 

The  second  part  of  this  publication  consists  of  a  Memoir  on  the  Zendic  Lan- 
guage, conMertd  in  its  relation  to  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Idioms  of  Europe, 
containing  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  important  passages  of  the  Zend 
Avesta.  This  memoir,  of  about  SOO  folio  pages,  may  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Vendidad  Sadi;  it  will  be  printed  in  the  same  form  and  on  the  aame 
paper,  and  will  appear  before  the  completion  of  the  autographed  Text.  The 
price  of  it  will  be  fixed  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  ettimate  toe  opwaea  inci^ 
dental  upon  the  employment  of  Sanscrit  characters. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  January  TO  Mabch^  1829,  tNCLUBivB. 

THEOLOGY. 

1  6rcgoire,Histoire  des  Sectes  lUiigieaies.  Tom.  IV.  l^re  partie.  8vo.  Porii.  4a.  6d. 
i  Ttiaot,  PanJIele  de  Christianiame  et  da  Rattonaliame,  aoua  le  rapport  dognw* 

ttque.  8to.  Parif. 
S  Sainte  Bible,  eo  Latin  et  en  Franfaia,  aoivie  dW  Dictionnaixe  ^tymologiqne  et 

arcb^Iogiqae.  Livrataona  I.  &  VIII.  8? o.  Parii.  each  lOa. ;  to  be  completed  in 

14  Livraiaona,  with  79  Piatea. 
4 de  Veuce,  en  Latin  et  en  IVan9ai8.  5me  Edition,  avec  notea,  par 

Drach,  Rabbin  converti.    Tom.  IX.  et  XIX.  <  vola.  8vo.  Parit.   18a. 

5  Montloaier,  de  i'Origine,  de  la  Nature,  et  dea  Progrea  de  la  Puiaaance  Eccl^aiaa- 

tiqoe  en  France.  8vo.  Parit,  88. 

6  Lrogard,  M^Iangea  de  Controveraea  Keligieaaea  a?ec  TEr^qoe  de  Dorham,  et 

qoelqaea  Miniatrea  Anglicana.  8vo.   Parit,    9a. 

7  Bibliothdqae  Choiaie  dea  Perca  de  I'Egliae  Grecqae  et  Latine,  on  Coon  d'Eloqnence 

SacT^e.  Par  M.  N.  S.  Goiilon.  Tom.  XXVI.  et  dermer.  8to.  Porii.   9a.  (The 
woric  complete  in  96  Voloikiea,  1  ll) 

8  Treheme  (Ev^ue  de  Straabonrg)  DHienae  -de  la  Diacuasion  Amicale,  en  reponae 

aux  Bifficultea  do  Romaniame  de  M.  Stanley  Faber.  8to.  Porii.  Ba. 

9  Collectio  Selecta  SS.   Eccleaiaa  Patmm,  accorantibua  CaiUaud,  GuiHon,  &c.  &c. 

Tom.  I.  et  II.  8vo.  Parit.    18a.    C^o  be  completed  in  about  SO  Volaraea.) 
10  De  la  Mennaia,  dea  Progrea  de  la  ReTolntion,  et  de  la  Guerre  contre  I'Eigliae. 

Bvo.  Parit,  78.  6d. 
U  PeigDot,  Recberchea  Hiatoriquea  sur  la  Peraonne  de  J^aoa  Chriat,  aor  celle  de 

Marie,  sur  lea  deux  Genealogies  da  Sauveor,  et  anr  aa  Famille,  &c.    8to.  Dyoit 

et  Porta.  6s. 
IS  Hober,  Manuel  poor  faciliter  TEtude  de  I'Ecriture  Sainte,  tradoit  de  I'AIIemand, 

IShno.  Parit*  fa.  6d. 
IS  Rome  et  aes  Papes,  Hiatoire  auccincte  du  Grand  Pontificat,  8vo.  Porta.  9a. 

14  BibUotbeea  Sacra  patram   EocleaiB  Graaeorum.  Para  II.  Fhilonia  Jadai  Open 

omiua.  Vol.  V.  Itmo.  Laipi^.  4a.  6d. 

15  Tncbimer,  H.  G.  Predigten*  die  Jabre  1817—1818  entbalteud.    3  bde.  gr.  8fo. 

Lsipng.  ll.  4s. 

16  Ammon  Dr.  Chr.  Von,  Predigten.  Ir.bde.  gr.  8fo.  Draaiian.  78.  6d. 

17 Handbuch  der  Chriatlicben  Sittenlehre.   Sr  bde.  late  abthlg. 

gr.  8vo.  Leiptig,  6a. 

18  Claoaon,  Dr.  U.  N.  KirchenFerfaaaong,  Lehre  und  Ritas  der  Katholicumns  and 

ProtesUntiamaa.  Ir  bde.  gr.  8to.  Ntutiadt,  da.  6d. 

19  Geiat  ana  Luthera  Schriften.  tr  bde.  lat  Abthlg.  gr.  8fo.  DanmkdL  5a. 

SO  Banermeister,  Dr.  J.  Phil.'  Comroentarina  in  Sapientiam  Salomoob.  gr«  8vo.  Gol- 

Iwig*.  48. 
St  Euaebii  Pamphili  Hiatoriaa  EodesiaaticaB.  LIbrI  X.  Ed.  F.  A.  Hdnichen.  -3  voU. 

Leiptig,  11.   17a.  6d. 
St  Tsacbimer,  Dr.  H.  G.  Vorleaungen  iiber  die  Chriatliche  Glaobenalehre.  gr.  8to. 

L«jpB^.  lia.  6d. 
S3  Teataraentom  Novum,  Gmce,  perpetua  annotatione  illuatratum.   Edit.  Koppiana.' 

Vol.  VII.  8vo.  Gtmb9g€.  6s. 
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LAW,  JURISPRUDENCE,  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

57  Raymm&rd,  Hiatoire  da  Droit  Maiiicipal  eo  France  toas  la  Domination  Roo»io, 

et  toua  les  Trois  Dynasties,  t  vols.  8to.  )*anr.  IBs, 

58  Ancest,  Code  des  Conimissairet  de  Pblice.  8? o.  Parit.  10«. 

f9  Malpeyre,  Tt^ds  de  la  Science  da  Droit  Naturel,  et  da  Droit  des  Gens.  Stmo. 

Poru.  5s. 
SO  Baron  C.F«I..Dili4D,lIiitotirederAdnlnittntioii  locale*  on,  Rbfoe  Historiqae 

des  divers  cbingemens  sarvenos  dans  i'Organisation  administrative  des  Villes  et 

des  Communes,  &c.  8vo.  Porii. 
31  Sunt  Ed  me,  Dictioniiaire  de  la  Penality  dans  tootes  lea  parties  do  Monde.  Tom.  V. 

Livraisons  29,  SO.    8to.   Paris,   each  Ss.  6d. 
5f  Annals  du  Barreaa  Fran9ds,'oai  Choix  des  Plaidoyers,  et  M^moires  les  plus  re- 

marqofibiea.  Topi,  II.  9de  |*aftie.  8to.  Paris.  98. 

33  Jordan,  D.  S.  Versoche  iiber  allgeneines  Staatrecbts.  gr.  8to.  Jlffir6ttf^.  lis.  6d. 

34  Corpus  Juris  Academicum  Sjstematice  redactum.  ZosammengesteUt  von  J.  A.  L. 

Fbntsatbal.  ft  bd.  gr.  8f0.  BirHn,  lOt. 

35  Bosshirt,  Dr.  C.  Fr.  Entwickclung  der  GrundsiitA  des  Strafirecbts.    gr.  8vo.   ffd- 

dMerg,  15s. 

36  Kircbennchtliche  Unteitnchungen,  ein  nothwendiger  Nachtrag  su  dem  KiRfaon- 

recb^  von  Herra  Prof.  Krog..gr.  8va  GrirfmoaUL  6s. 

37  Helfert,  Dr.  J.  Verracb  einer  Darstellang  des  Jurisdictions  Norm  fur  die  Deots- 

chen  und  Italien  provinaen  d'Oesterreicbischen  Kaiserstaates.  gr.  8vo.  Witn*  7s. 

38  R|»einiachei  Mos^oin  fur  J^risprudens.  3r  Jabrgang.  gir.  8vp.  SSuu  ll. 

39*'  Kritiscbe  Beleochtung  desEotwurft  ernes  StrafgesetJtbaches  fur  Hannover,  f  thlie. 
Bmnovir,  11, 

40  Grafe'H.  Scbulrecht.  8fo.  Qusdlijihurg,  7s, 

41  Handbttch  der  Forst-und  JagdgeKUgebong  des  llenogtbums  Nassau  von  C.  P. 

Iiattrop.'  gr.  8Vo.  Hudamar,  17ft. 
4S  Zeller,  A.  Systeniatiscbet  Lehrbocb   der   Polixeiwistenscfaaft.  9r  tbl.  gr.   8to. 
Qu^diiiiburg.    7s.  6d«  .  . 

43  Barth-Barthenheim,  J.  L.  C.  tinS  von,  System'  der  Oesterreichisdien  adminiatrativen 

Poliaei,,  gr,  8fo.   Whh.    IL 

44  Pohls  M.,  Darstellung  des  geroeinen  Deutschen  und  des  Aambnrglscben  Haindelt- 

lethurdrjprislen.  fr.bd*<gK..8vo.  lU  ai».  6d,    . 

MORALS,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AND  EDUCATION. 

48  Cousin  (Victor)  Coors.de  Lecons  aur  misloire  delaPhik>aopU«..(tdCoais) 

livraisonlK.i  XX.  8vo.  I5t. 

49  Mamat,  Euomi  Critique  do  Coon  de  Ffailoaopliie  de  M.  Cootin.    UvraiMm  I. 

i  XX.  8vo.     Pflris.    15s. 

50  Droi,  Eeooomie  Politique,  on  Piincipes  de  la  Science  des  Richesaea.    Bvow    Pons. 

9s. 

51  Comte  Fradene  Slnrbek,  Thtforie  des  Richesaes  Sociaiea,  saivie  d'aiia  Bibliogr^hie 

de  I'Econorote  Politique,  t  vols.  8vo.  PaHi.    IBs. 
59  BrisBon,  Histoire  Finandere  de  la  France  depuis  Torigine  de  la  Monaidiie  kiaqu'a 
I'ftnn^elSfS.  t  vols.  8vo.    Purli. 

53  Mackintosh  (Sir  James)  Melanges  Philosophiqoca,  tiid.  de  TAngloia,  par  Simon. 

8fo.  Paris.  10a. 

54  DoVade,  Hittoira  d%  I'Univttail^,  depuU  eon  origioe  jaaqti'i  not  joait.  2  vois.  8vo. 

Parts.     188. 

55-  Mme  Sophie  P- ,  deaRioheaies  du  Pawn,  adet  Miaires  du  Riche.     Iteio.* 

PmiM.    4s. 

56  I^ndon,  dea  Etahlisaemena  poor  TEducation  publiqile,  en  Baviere,  dam  ie  War- 

temburg,  et  dana  le  pays  de  Bade,  &c.  8vo.    Pant, 

57  LepQoa  di  PhiloaophW  de  M .  Laroniguiire,  jog6es  par  Y.  Covain  et  M.  Maine 

deBiran.   8vo.     Ports. 
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68  BaJM«tGseif7«Statlick)iifrooiiHiw«e4er£MdeFInilniiit'^^ 

Crimes  dans  les  (tiven  arroodistieiDeiii  desAoideiiMir«^«lM  Goon  <iloyalet  de 
France.    FemUk  in  pUma,  Ss* 

59  Haignouz,  Histoire  Fhilosopbiaae  de  la.Hefomation  de  F£Uit  Soflial  en  France, 

dans  9<s  rapportt  avec  I'm^galki  dea  conditioaa,  la  propii^  let  leis,  lea  masara, 
et  feaprit  g^ii^tal  de  la  Natiob.  8vo^  Pjnrii.  98. 

60  Bagatri,  Sallo  stato  fiaioD,  ioteUectttaie  e  morale  del  SoMi  •nmti,  oon  alcvni  cenni 

salUi  cara  c  goarigione  deJIa  sordSta,  ke,  6to.  Milmm,  10a. 

61  KJuber,  J.  L.  dasMuncwesen  in  XeotachlaaKi..gr.  8vo.  atuttgariu  9», 

62  MoBe,Dr.Fr.J.  HistoriaStatisticasadaiDbnta.  4to.  !BrumL  tta.€d. 

63  Kraase,  Vorleauneen  iiber  das  System  der  Philoaophie.  gr.  8vo.    Oatthigtm.  178. 

64  Tennemaii.  Dr.  W.  G.  Gaschichte  det  Philoaophie.  Ir  bd.  fte  Auflage.  gr.  Bvo. 

Ldpag,  Ihs. 

65  Tutmami,  Dr.  C.  A.  Die  Homoopalhie  ia  Staatapoliaeyiecbliicher  Hbaicht    gr. 

8?o.    Afeifssn.    Ba.  6d.       . 

66  Baer»  Dr.  K.  £r.  Vnn,  iiber  Ent^ckelongsgescbichte  der  Tbiere.   Ir  thell.  mit  3 

color.  Ku^ertafeln.  gr.  4to.  JKiiii^i6ei^.  11. 

67  SchatMrth,  Dr.  K.  C,  iiber  Philosophie  iiberhanpt.  gn  8to.  Btrim,  4ia.  6d. 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

71  Xjtroy,  Analyse  ^ppjiqitfe  i  la  G6oiii4tBe  des  Dimenaiona,  &c.  8to.  Porii. 

7S  Cheralier,  TArt  de  preparer  les  cblorvres  desiufectans,  les  chlomres  de  chaux,  de 

pote98e»  et  de  sonde,  &c.  Sr6,  Paris.  8s. 
7S  Giamboni,  EJ^mens  d'Algebre,  d'Arithmetique  leC  de  G^ometrie,  tfad.  de  lltalieu 

par  Rous.  '2  vols.  8vo.  Pam. 

74  Hecseliel,  W.  finideckoDgen  in  der  Aammooie  und  den  ibr  Terwandten  Wiascn« 

schafteo.lr.  bd.  gr.  Qyot  SHMg»dt*  79,  6d. 

75  Tellkampf,  Dr.  Ad.  Vorschule  der  Mathematik.  gr.  8vo.  Bsriin.  8a. 

NATURAL  SCIENCBSi 

78  IMctioonaiie  des  Scienees.  Katurelles.   Ton.  UV.  LVIL  LVIIIr  8vo.    Pariu 
each  68. 

>  ■      Planchea;  cahien  LIV.  LVIL  LVIU* 

each  5s. 

color,  each  15s.. 


79  Desfontaines,  Catalogus  Plantarum  Horti  Regii  Pariaiensia.  Ed.  SCia.8vo.  Pans.  8s. 

80  Desconrtila,  Fhn  pittoBesqueetmidicaie  des  AntUlea.  Livraiaons  CXIV— CJfXV/ 

8to.   Parts,  each  is.  •.><•. 

81  Elie  de  Beanmont,  Obserrations  G6oiogiqoea  sor  lea  dtffi§rcntes  fennatsons  qni; 

dans  le  sjstdme  des  Vosges.  s^parent  la  formation  houillere  de  celle  de  lias. 
8ro.  fig.  rorif. 
89  Bnmgniart,  Prodrome  d'une  Histoire  des  V6g6taox  Fossiles.  8ro.  Paris.  59. 

83  Werner,  Atlas  dea  Oiseanz  d'Eprope.  Livraison  XL  Bvo.  Pmis.  fig.  color,  .da.  64.. 

fig.  Qoir.  Ss.  6d. 

84  Duponcbcl,  Histoire  Natorelle  des  Lepidopteres  de  France.  Tom.  VII.  Sde  P^rtie. 

unmsons  I.  IT.  IIL  Bvo.  Paris,  each  3s. 

85  CoTier,  Regne  Animal,    Sde    Edition,  angment^e.  Tom.  L  II.  IV.  V.    Bvo. 

Paris,  11.  Bs.    (The  third  Vol.  is  delayed  for  a  few  months.) 
85  Router,  Baton  de  laBergerie,  Introdocdon  &  THlstotce  de  I'AgilciiUiua  aodenhft^ 
ct  moderne  en  Europe.  Bvo.  Paris,  8s. 

87  ■    . i.  —  Histoire  de  r/kKricolture  des  Gaofois.  Bto.  Fortt.  St." 

88  Dnhamel,  Trait6  des  Arbres  Fruitiers.  NoaveTle  Edition,  aagment6e  par  Poiteau  et 

TriTpin.    Uvraxsoii  XLVIII.  fig.  cdlor.  fi)lio.  each  it/  lOs. .     . 

89  Vieillot,  Desmarest,  &c.  Faune  Froncaise,  on  Histoire  Natarelle,  &c.  des  Animauz 

qui  ae  trouvent  en  France.  Texte,  Uvralson  XIX.  Planches  Ltv.  XIX.  XX.  8vo.' 
fig.  color.  Paris,  each  10s.  noir.  each  4s. 
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.  90  LtMon,  HiilOTO  Katimile  ^m  OiieAS^JIIoiKliei.  LtTniiMii  I.  et  IL  gr.  8n>.  fig. 

color*  Pmis,  eacKds. 
91  Roox,  Cnutao6ei  de  la  MMitemn^  et  deaou  Littoral.  livraiion  I.  gr.  4to.  5  fig. 

color.  MamUia  et  Porii.  each  81. 
.  9t f  IfiooograpbieGoncbyliologique.  Lit.  I.  gr.  in  4to.  8  fig.  color,  etch  10s.  6d. 

93  Redoot^,  Cboix  des  plus  liellca  Fleurs  prises  dans  difKaentes  fismilles  du  regno  v4- 

f:6taL  Liyraison  XL  XIL        4to.  Parti,    each  Its. 

94  Dopeney,  Vovage  autour  du  nionde»  18SS  k  I8t5.  fme  division:  Botaniqae. 

LivridsonlV.  Cryptogamie.   4to.  ParU.    18s. 

95  Lesson,  Complement  des  (Euvres  de  Bufibn,  00  Histoire  Natorelle  des  aninanx 

raras,  decoaverts  par  les  Naturalistes  et  les  Vojagenrs,  depaia  la  mort  de  BufiTon. 
Tom.  IL  Races  homaines.  8to.  Parit,  3s.  6d.  Planches,  Ss.  6d.  idem, 
oobr.  5s. 
.  96  Voyage  de  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  6me  Partie :  Botaniqoe.  Revision  des  Gra- 
min^,  par  S*  Kunth.  Livraisoo  I.  et  II.  Folio.  (To  be  completed  in  SO 
livraisons.)    Fig.  color.   Parii,    Each  f  1.  8s.   Grand  colombier,  each  31. 

97  F.  Covier,  Histoire  Natnrelle  des  Mammiieres,  avec  des  figures  orig^nales  colo- 

ns,   livraison  LIX.  folio.    Parig,  I5s« 

98  Du^rrej,  Voyage  autour  du  Monde  en  IQtt — 18f6.    Premiere  division :  Zodo- 

ffe,    Livraison  IX.  4to.  fig.  color.  Its. 

99  Goerin,  Iconograpbie  du  Regno  Auimal  de  M.  le  Baron  Cnvier.    LivraisoD  L 

8vo.  6s.  fig.  color.  15s.  figures  doubles  noires  et  color.  20s.  in  4to.  fig.  noir.  10s. 
color.  SOs.  fisures  doubles,  98s.  (To  be  completed  in  f  5  Livraisons,  each  con- 
taining 10  IMatrs.) 

100  Ajassou  de  Grandsaisne,  Resuroi  d'Ichtbyologie,  2  vols.  3f  mo.  fig.    Parti.  79. 

101  BiKhofif,  Br.  G.  W.  die  Krypto^ischen  Gewiichse,  Ste  Kef.  gr.  4to.      Nwrn- 

Imrg,  12s. 

102  Dierbacb,  Dr.  J.  H.  Beitriiffe  an  Deotschlands  Flora.  2r  thi.  8vo.  Hmddb&rg,   4s. 

103  Encyclop^ie  der  SpecieUen  Natoi^geschtchte  von  Dr.  C.  F.  Kanmann,  .jcc 

3rbd..8vo.  Bsrfa'n.  10s. 

104  Ungerbuth,  Dr.  C.  A.  Tentamen  Florulas  licbenum  Eiffliacse.  gr.  8vo.  Ntcrw- 

hirg.  2s.  6d. 

105  Link,  Dr.  H.  F.  und  F.  Otto,  Icones  Plantarnm  rariorum  Horti  Regii  Botanid 

Berolinensis.  Ir  bd.  3r  hft  4to.  BtHm.  7s.  6d. 

106  Walchoer,  Dr.  F.  A.  Handbuch  der  gesumamten  Mnendogie.    Iste  abcfalg. 

gr.  8vo.  CoriimAs.    ll.  5s« 

107  Sfnengd,  Ad.  Tentamen  Snpplementi  ad  Systematis  Vegetabilium  Linnsean!  Edit. 

XVL  8vo.  Gottingfii.  Is.  6d. 

108  Megen,  J.  W.  Systeraatische  Beschrabung  der  Eoropiiischen  Schmetterlioge. 

Ir.  bd.  4rbft.  gr.  4lo.  Aachen,  8s. 

109  Bloroe,  Flora  Jaw,  nee  non  Insularum  adjacentiom,  cum  tofritlti  lapUli  ttrifue  m- 

eiiti.  Fascic.  1.  IL  III.  IV.  folio,  14s.  each  plain,  18s.  each  coloured. 

MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

113  Bricheteau,  Chevallier,  et  Cottereau,  TArt  de  doaer  les  M^dicamens,  tant  aiiciens 

quenouveaux.  18mo.  Porii, 

114  Adelon,  Physiologic  de  I'Homme.    Seconde  Edition,  r6voe,  oorrig^ey  et  ang- 

nientie.  4  vols.  8vo.   Parts,  ll.  8s. 

115  Cldquet,  Anatoroie  de  THomroe.  Livraisons  XLII.  XLIII.  folio.  ParIt*  each  9s. 
l^S  '  Manuel  d' Anatomic  descriptive  do  Corps  Humain.  Livraison  XXXIII— 

XXXV.  4to.  Parti.  4s.  color.  78. 

117  Laffond,  Recberches  Pratiques  sur  les  principales  diffbrmil^  du  corps  humaio, 

et  sur  les  moyens  de  s'y  rem^dier.  2de  partie.  4to.    Parii. 

118  Jobert,  Traits  th6oriqne  et  pratique  des  Maladies  Chirurgicales  do  Canal  Intes- 

tinal. 2  vols.  8vo.  Porti.  128. 

119  Chevallier,  Richard  etGuillemin,  Dictionnaire  des  Drogues  simples  et  composes 

Tom.  IV.  8vo.  Parit,  8s«  6d. 
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150  LobateiD,  Traits  d'AnAtomie  Pathologiqae.  Tom.  I.  8vo.  FmU,  7u  6d. 
• '^— Planches  color.  Lhrraisoti  L  folio,  ib»  Its. 

151  Meckel^  Traits  g^n^ral  d*Anatomie  compar^e,  trad,  do  rAllemand,  et  aogmeiit^e 

des  notes  par  Riester  et  Sanson.  Tom.  III.  leM  partie.  8to.  Parii.    7s. 
Its  Recueil  de  M6moires  de  M6decine,  de  Cbirorgie,  et  de  Pharmacie  MUitatre,  &c. 

Tom.  XXVI.  8vo.  Varit.  7s. 
Its  Duringe,  Monographie  de  la  Goutte,  Sto.  Paris.  10s. 
It4  BinoassaJs,Commentaires  des  Propositions  de  Pathologie,  consign^s  dans  t'Ezamen 

des  Doctrines  Medicales.  t  vols.  Parti.  ISs. 
Its  Del'estre,  Iconograpbie  Pathologiqoe,  oa  Collection  de  Faits  rares  et  interessans^ 

&c.  avec  planches  lithographies*  livraisonl.  folio.  Ports,  each  plain,  4s.  6d. 

color.  6%,  6d.  ' 
1S6  Edwards,  W.  F.  des  Caracteres  Physiologiqaes  des  Races  humaines,  consideiiOes 

dans  lenrs  rapports  avec  THistoire.   Bvo.  Font.  Ss. 
It7  Friederich,  J.  B.  Collectio  Operum  Medicoram  antiqnionim  t  toIs.  Byo.  Nord" 

Ungen.  8s. 
Its  Sjstematisclies  Bepertorinm  der  gessammten  medicinischen  Literatur  Deutsclu 

lauds.   18t8.   It  hfte.  Marburg.  11.  15s. 
It9  Arnold,  Dr.  Fr.  Ueber  den  Ohrknoteii.  4to.   Heiddhurg,    5s. 

150  Winkler,  Dr.  J.  M.  Allgemeine  Therapie.  t  thle.  gr.  Bvo.   Wkn.  IL 

151  Brandt,  Dr.  Darstellung  der  Thiere  die  in  der  Arzneiniittcllehre  in  Betracht  kom- 

'  men.  4r  hft  4to.  Berlin.   78. 
159  Bischoff,  Dr.  J.  B.  Darstellung  der  Heilmethode  in  Joseph's  Acaderoie.  cr.  Bvo. 

Wien.  lts.6d. 
'159  Saissj,  Dr.  J.  A.  die  Krankheiten  des  innem  Olires.  gr.  Bvo.  Ilmenau.  5s. 

154  Bartels.Dr.  E.  D.  A.  Pathogenetische  Pbjsiologte.  gr.  Bvo.  Marhurg.  lis.  6d. 

155  Hartlaub,  Dr.  C.  G.  Chr.  Tabellen  for  die  practische  Medicin.  roy.  Format. 

Xetpsur.  11. 

156  Troya,  Vr.  M.  neoe  Beobachtungen  und  Versuche  iiber  die  Knochen,  aus  dem 

ItalJiiniscben.  mit  5  Kupfertafln.  gr.  4to.  Erlangm,  15s. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

159  Cordier,  Essais  sor  la  Constraction  des  Roatet  et  des  Canauz,  et  la  legislation  des 
Travanx  Publics.    Tom.  II.  Bvo.     Park. 

140  Almanach  des  Gourmands,  par  Perigord  cadet,  Sme  ann^.    Stmo.   Parii.  59. 

141  Biisson,  Essai  sor  le  systeme  g6n6ral  de  navigation  int^rieure  de  la  France.  4to. 

•  Paris. 
141  M^moires  de  I'Acad^mie  Royaie  des  Sciences,  de  I'lnstitut  de  France.    Tom. 

VIII.  4to.    Paris.  11.  5s. 
145  Encyclopedic  Modeme,  on  Dictionnaire  abr6g6  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres,  et  <des 

Arts,  Tom.  XV.    Bvo.  Pory.  9s. 

144  Biard,  El^mens  pratiques  d*£xploitatbn,  contenant  tout  ce  qui  est  relatif  ii  I'ait 

d'explorer  la  surface  du  Terrain,  &&  Bvo.  Paris.    Its. 

145  Encyclopedic  portative,  Livraisons  XXXI.  XXXII.  et  XXXII.  bis  avec  planches* 

3tmo.    Parit.    each  5s.  6d. 

146  Archives  des  D6coovertes  et  des  Inyentions  Noavelles  faites  dans  les  Sciences, 

les  Arts,  et  les  Manufactures,  &c.  pendant  I'anu^e  1B2B.  (tOtli  Volume.)  Bvo. 
ParU.    7s. 

147  Militarische  Mittheiiongen,  lieraosgegeben  Ton  J.  Ton  Xylander  und  L.  Krati- 

schmer.    Ir  bd.    Munchm,    lOs. 
14Q  Lagerbjelm,  Versuche  uber  das  Stabeisen,  aus  dem  Schwedischen  von  Dr.  J.  W. 

.     PfoiH    4to.    Ntkmierg.     ll. 
149  Glunder  G.  W.  Einrichtung  and  Gebrauch  des  kleinern  Gewehrs  im  gansen  Um- 

fonge.    gr.  Bvo.    Hannover.    14t» 
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FINE  ARTS. 

152  QaiitreiD^re  de  Quincj,  Monodaenf  et  Ouvreges  d'Ait  Ajftiqae,  restitn^s  d'aprdt 

les  descriptions  des  torivains  Grecs  et  Latins,  et  accompaj^^  de  descriptiona 
archaologiques.    t  vol.  4to«.   Parts.  SU  5s. 

153  HUtor£f  et  Zanth,  Architective  Moderne  de  la  Sicile.    Livraisons  16.    folio. 

Porii.    each  6s.  6d. 

154  Damersan,  Description  des  Medailles  antiques  da  cabinet  de  feu  M.  AlUer 

d'Uaateroche.    4to.j^,    ParU,  Iff. 
1^5*Geringer,  L'lndeFraufaise.    Uvraison  XIII.  Folio.  Porii.    11. 

156  Iconoerapbie  InstnicUve,  Portraits  av^  .Notices  par  M.  Jaxry  de  Mancj.    lere 

serie,  u^raisons  I.  a  VI.    Sde  serie,  liTraisons  I.  a  VI.    gr.  in  8vo.    PttriM* 
eachSs. 

157  Boisserfe,  Vue,  Flair,  coupes  et  details  de  la  Catbedrale  de  Cologne.    UFraisoh 

III.    In  (olio  grande  Bwnde.    Stuttgardt,    71.  .  Avant  la  lettR,  14h 
l5d  Bonnard,  Costumes   des  XIII.  XIV.  et  XVme.  Sidcles,  avec  teste  historique. 

Livraisons  III  il  X.  cplor,    4(o.    ParU,    eacb  lOs. 
159  Galerie  litbograpbi^  des  Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  Mgr.  le  Due  d'Orleans,  public 

par  Vatout  et  Quenot.    Livraison  XLVIL  XLVIIL    Fotie.  Pikris.   each' 1 1. 
]6iO  Mus^  de  Peiuture  et  de  Sculpture,  par  Duchesme  et  Reveil.   Linson  XXX  VI L 

a  XLV.    limo.    Paru.   each  Is*  6d. 
161  Laborde,  Monnmens  de  la  France,  class^  cbronoio^qoeaent,  et  consid^r^s  sooa 

le  rapport  de  faits  bistoriqutes,  et  de  I'Mude  des  arts.    livraison  XXIX.    Fol. 

pafti.    11.  4s.  ' 

16^  tniapuy  et  Joliraent,  Catbedrales  Francaises,  dessin^  d'apres  nature,  et  litbogr*- 

phi&s,  avec  texte  historique,  £cc.     Livraison  XVI.    4to.    ParU:  each  8i. 

163  Galerie  du  Loiembottrff,  des  Musses,  Palais,  et  Cb^eaax  Royaux  de  France. 

Livraison  I.  ft  VL     Folio.   Pam.    each  ll.  5s. 

164  Collection  des  Vases  Grecques  du  Comte  de  Lamberg,  expliqu^e  et  public  par 

le  Comte  A.  de  Laborde.    Liirraisoii  XVIII.  et  deraiere.  Folio.  Paris.  9l, 

165  Chabert,  Galerie  des  Peintres,  Collection  de  Portraits  des  Peintrei.    livratscNi 

XXX.    Foljo.,  Paris.   11. 

166  Villeneuve  Bargemont,  Monnmens  des  Graods  Mattres  de  TOrdre  de  St.  Jean  de 

Jerusalem,  accompagn^  de  notes  hisioriques.    Uvraison  I.  et  II.   gr.  in  Sto. 
PtarU.  11.7s. 

167  Raoul-Rocbctte  et  Bouchet,  Pompei'.  Choix  d'^difiors  in^ts.  LiTzaison  II.  >^. 

eohr.  Folio.  ParU.   tl 

168  laograpbie  dfs  HoaHPei  o^^bres,    Uvraison  XXI.  ia  4to.  Ports,  eadi  6s.  6d. 

169  ChampoUion  le  jeune.  Pantheon  Egyptien.    Livnison  XIIL   4Co.    Jig,  color, 
.     ParU,   XU-  •     . 

170  Kohler,  Fr.  H.  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum.     Iste  Lieferuug.  gr.  4to.  ttipng.    ISs. 

171  Heigciin,  K.  M.  Lebrbucb  der  holieren  Baukonst  fiir  Deutsche.    Ir  bd.  mil  85 

Kupfertafeln.  gr.4to.  Leipsig.    11,5s. 
179  SestiDit  DescfUiane  di  nolte  Medaglie  anticbe  Grecbe  esistenii  in  piu  Mnsei,  &c. 
con  14  taooU,    Descrisiooe  delle  Medaglie  auticbe  Grecbe  del  Museo  Heder> 
▼ariario,  &c,  eon  ^  tavple.    De^aione  dc  molte  Medaglie  anticbe  Gcecbe,  &«. 
eon  41  tavole,    4to.  Firense, 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c. 

175  Goixot,  Goars  d'Histobe  Modeme  (9d  cours).    Livraison  III.  k  XVI.    8vo. 

Porfs. 

176  Collection  des  principaox  discours  prononc^s  i  k  tribune  de  la  Chambre  dea 

Pairs,  et  de  la  Chambre  des  D^puws,  recueillis  par  ordre  de  discussion,  session 
de  I8f8.    3  vol.  l8mo.    Pans,    each  58. 

177  Fortia  d'Urban  et  Mielle,  Histoire  G6n6rale  de  Portugal.    Tom.  U.  III.  IV.  V. 

VI.  8Ta  Parti,  each  Its. 
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178  IaEiusdeetletFoloimiieDl8i9»1Uil6nliktafl<|M«lateti^  IfedJI^ 

in  piano.    Porif.   8a. 

179  CUiacj,  Tb^tra  de  la  Gaerre  Anlricluea  ti  Busm  danalaTiiiquied'Eiuropey 

trad,  de  PAIIemand.    8? o.  Paris.  2s. 

180  Flaariu,  B^v^tioiu  sor  le  Minittdra  de  M.  le  Comta  de  ^lUie,  &&  8««. 

Pons.  88. 

181  Almanach  do  Commeice  du  Parisj  dea  depaztonmia  de  la  Fkanoa  cl  dct  piincU 

pales  vUlea  do  royaQiae,  poor  1819.    gr«  in  8ftt.  Para.  16a. 
18f  Lardier,  Hbtoiro  Biocp«|ihiqoe  de  la  Cbambre  dea  Pain  depoia  b  Bcstaoraiioo; 
8vo.    Poria.  Ifii 

183  llaaaa»  Viea  dea  gmida  Capitainea  Fran^aia  du  Mc^ea  Age.    Tom.  VII.    8vo. 

Faim.    8a. 

184  DieiioDiiaixv  G^ographiaue  UniteiaeU  &c.    Tom.  V.  Sde  partie.    8to«    PaiiL 

98. 6d. 

185  M^moiiea  de  Vidocq.    Tom.  IIL  8vo.   Portf.  10a. 

186  Aoo^,  Refutadon  du  Doc  de  Rovigo.    18mo.  BniMttct.  la.  6d. 

187  Collecdea  dea  M^moirea  rdatifa  &  I'HUtoire  de  Fraooe,  Ike    Secoade  aerie^Tom. 

LXXIII.>-LXXVI.  4  vol.  8to.    Porta.  lU  12a. 

188  Fkcbo,  Relation  d'ou  VoyAan  dana  la  Mannariqoe,  la  Cyrenaiqoe,  &c.  Planchet. 

Uvraiaona  VIII.  et  lA.  Folio.  Parit,  each  19a. 

189  Biographie  Univeraelle  et  Portative  dea  Ckmtemporaina.  Seconde  partie,  livraoa; 

XXIV.  et  XXV.  8vo.  FtriM.  each  5a.  6d. 

190  Alex.  Lameth,  Hiatoirede  rAaaembl^e  Conaiitnante.    Tom.  II.  8vo.  Parit,  9s. 

191  Dapr6  de  Saiat-'MaaK^  L'Ueroiile  eu  Raaue»  oo  Obaerrationa  aor  lea  Moean  et 

lea  Usages  Roaaea  au  commencement  do  XIXe  aiecle.  3  voL  Ifmo.  Pant.  i5s. 
19S  Lamothe-LangoD,  Hialom  de  rinqoiaition  en  Fiance,  depaia  aon  6tablisaeaent 
ao  Xlllme  ai^le,  jaaqo'en  1778, 6poque  definitive  de  aa  aappieaaion.    S  vol. 
8vo.   Pmts« 

193  Mortonval,  Hiatoire  de  la  Guerre  de  Ruasie  en  1812.    l8nio.  Porii.  6a. 

194  Commeataori  di  Napoleone.    8.  vol.  18mo.  Porigt. 

195  M^moirea  du  V^nitlen  J.  Caaanova  de  Seingalt,  extiaita  de  aea  manoscrita  origi- 

naoK,  pah.  en  AUemagne,  et  trad,  pas  Anberl  du  Vitry.    Tom.  X.  XI.  '12mo. 
Pmru.  9a.. 

196  M6rooirea  du  Mar^chal  Sochet,  Doc  d'AIbofera,  aur  aea  campagoea  en  Espagne, 

depab  1808  juaqn'en  1814^  ^crtta  par  lii  vaktm,    2  vols.  8vo.  avec  atlas,  gr.  in 
Folio.  Pork.  11.  10a. 

197  Walckenaer,liistoii«R^rale  dea  Voyages.    Tom.  XV.  8vo.  Psris.  98. 

198  CbalmeU.  Hiatoire  deTouaine,  depoia  la  Coaqo^  dea  Oaulea  par  lea  Ronmins 

juaqu'a  Taande  1790.    Tom.  U.  8vo.  Tours.  9a. 

199  Feller,  Dictionnaire  Hiatorique,   7me   6dition.     Toau  UL-«X.  XVU.     8vo. 

Pons,  .each  8a. 

200  Delaroche-Amaud,  Nouveau  M(;moira  &  oonaolter  do  jenne  J^amlB  -aor  T^tat 

actuel  dea  J^suilea  en  France,  &c.    8vo.  Ports. 

201  LaTurqoie  et  lea  Greca  en  1829;  tableau  hiatorique  et  atatbtique.     1  feoiHe,  in 

piano.  Paim,   8s. 

202  Delort,  Histoire  de  la  detention  des  Pbilosophes  et  des  Gens  de  Lettrea  i  la 

Bastille  et  &  Vincennea.    3  vola.  8voi  Porik  278. 
203.  Alex.iSooUo,  Hiatoire  de  la  Revolution  Graoqoe.    8vo.  Pwri$,  9a. 
804  Histoire  Militaire  des  Fran^ais  par  Campognes ;  Goene  de  Russie.   2  vol.  I8010. 

PmU, 

205  M^oires  d'un  Format,  ou  Vidocq  devoil^.    Tom.  II.  8vo.  Ports.  10s. 

206  Rolle,  Religiona.de  la  Greoe,  on  recherchea  aur  PoriginQf  lea  attrihttta,  et  la  oulte 

dea  prindpales  divinity  Helleniqnea.    Tom.  L  8vo.  ChAtUUm, 

207  Douville,  Biographic  de  la  Chambre  des  Depot6a  de  la  nonveile  Chambre  sept6n- 

nale,  &ic.    8vo.   Pafii.  10s. 

208  Segor  (Gin^ral  Comte.de),  Hiatmre  de  Russie  et  de  Pierre  le  Grand.    8vqu 

PftHi.  8s.  .. 

209  Le  livre  Noir  de  Messieurs  Delavau  et  Franchet,  &c.    4  vol.  8vo.  Ptrii*  34s. 

210  M^iooires  de  Madame  la  Comtesse  dn  Batri,  ikrttes  par  clk-ra^me.    Vol.  1  et  2. 

8vo.  Ports.  11.  .  .  « 


e5ft  Liit  of  New  Works 

Jli  De  Pndt,  Stotbtiqae'dei  UberOt  de  l*Eiirope  en  l6f9.    8vo.    Pmris,  7$, 
tit  PeigDot,  Cboiz  de  Testameiu  andens  et  oiodeniet,  renurqaablct  par  leor  im- 

portanoe,  lenr  nngalarit^,  oa  leur  biaarrerio,  avec  des  d^taila  hittoriqaet  et  dei 

DOtes.    t  yol.  8vo.   Paru.    18s.         •  • 

.913  Aimuaire.de  I*£tat  MiTitaire  de  Fmnce  poiir.l8f9. .  ISmo.  Paris,  68. 6d. 
f  14  AJmanach  Roval  pour  Tan  I8f  9.    8vo.  Pom,   15t. 
415  .M^ooires  de  M.  de  Boarrienoe,  minittre  d'etat,  tor  Napoleon,  le  Directoife,  le 

CoDsulaL  r£mpife,  ei  la  Restauiation.    VoL  let-S.  8vo.Parif.  ll. 
^16  Diaconb,  Pablo,  Storia  dei  fatti  dei  Longobardi,  trai^.  ed  illiut.  da  Viviani.  t  vol. 

19mo.  Udbu,  8s. 
tiT  Geschichte  der  Earopiuschen  Staaten,  herausgegeben  von  A.  H.  Heeren  and 

F.  A.  Ukert    Itte  lieferung,  3  bde.— 1  bd.  entbalt  Geschichte  der  Teutscbea 

Ton  Dr.  J.  C.  Pfister.  Ir  bd«^  und  tt  ond  3r  bde  entbalten.  Geschichte  der 

Italianischen  Staaten  von  Dr.  H.  Leo.  Ir  and  fr  thl.  gr.  8vo.   Hamburg,  ll.  5i. 
918  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Osnabnick,  aos  Urkatiden,  herausgegeben  von  J.  Friederici 

3  thle.  gr.^vo.  .Olmiii^iiefc..li.  Ts. 
Jll9.Sddcl,  Dr.  C.  BlisceUnicen  aar  vaterfamdischett  Konstgeschiehte  miner  Zelt   Ir 

bd.  gr.  8vo.   Barlm.  Ts.  6d. 
S90  Bischoff,  Fr.  H.  Th.  Vergleicbendet  Worterboch  der  alten,  mittlem  nnd  neaen 

Geographic,  gr.  8vo.  Gallba.  18s. 
991  Sicchi,  Antichita  Romanticbe  d'luHa,  ciod  deila  condisioue  economiche*  norale 

e  politica  degli  Itaiiani  nei  bassi  tempi.  8to.  MiUmo.  5b. 
999  Jnstit-Dr.  K.  W.  die  Vorseit;  mit  Abbildungen.  8vo.  Marburg,  8s. 

993  Prokopius  von  Casarea,  Geschichte  seiner  Zeit.  9r  bd.  iibersetit  von  Dr.  P.  Fr. 

Kaongiesser.  gr.  8vo.  Grt^imald.  7s.  ,      .  . 

994  Ventnrim,  Dr.  C.  Chronik  der  I9ten  Jahrhondeits.    Neoefolge  Ir  bd.  1896. 
.  a«  t.    gr.  8vo.  Laipmg,  178. 

995  Feldners,  W.  C.  uoJtb.  von,  Beisen  dnrch  mehrere  Provinien  Brasiliens.  9  ttdc. 

8vo.  iMgnits.  lOs. 

996  VoUgmff,  Dr.  K.  die  Sjrsteme  der  practischen  PoKtik  im  Abendhinde.  Ir.  bis  Sr 
•  fii" ''bd.^gr.  8vD.  Gtsnen.  ll.  19s. 

.997  Joss,  J.  M.  Geschichte  der  Israeliten.  9r  nnd  ietiter  thdl.  gr.  8vo.  BaHim.  98. 
998  Martens,  C.  von,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Tiirken-Kriege.   ir  bd.  8vo.  Stutt- 

gardi,  48.  6d. 
•999  Popikofer,  G.  A.  Geschichte  desThurgans.  Iste  Hiilfte.  gr.  8vo.  Zurich,  lis.  6d. 

930  Voigt,  J.  Geschichte  Preussens.  3r  bd.  gr.  8vo.  Kmagtb^.  15s. 

931  Hennings,  Dentscber  Ehren*Tempel.  lOr  bd.  Gacfto.  178.  6d. 

939  Schaunat,  J.  Fr.  Eiflia  illustrsU.  9ten  Bdes.  Iste  Abthlg.  gr.  8vo.  Aaekan,  7s. 

933  Deutschland,  oder  Briefe  einer  in  Dentschland  reisenden  Deutschen.    4r  and 

letater  Band.  gr.  8vo.  ShOlgardi,  19s. 

934  Schneiler,  Dr.  J.  Fr.  Oesterreichs  Einfluss  anf  Deotschhmd  nnd  Eonvpa.  9  thle. 

gr.  8vo.  Stuttgardt.  11.  6s.  6d. 

I  ■  .' 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

937  Victor  Hugo,  Les  Orientalea.  8vo.  PariM.  19s. 

938  Repertoire  du  Th6itie  de  Madame.    Livraisons  LIX.  i  LXX.   grand  in  39mo. 

Farif.  each  Is.  6d. 

939  Halevy,  Fontan,  et  Drouineau,  L'Espion,  drame  en  ciuq  acteSf  en  prose.    8vo. 

Pom. 

940  Uadi^res,  Walstein,  trag6die  en  cinq  actes.    8vo.  Paris,  58. 

941  Dumas,  Henri  III:  et  sa  Cour;  drame  hisiorique  en  cinq  actes,  et  en  prose.    8vo. 

Paris,   6s.  6d. 
949  Meriru^e,  MDLXXII.  Chroniqoe  dn  terns  de  Charles  IX.     Ovo.  Paris,  9s. 

943  Poczye  A^ame  Mickiewicza.    Tom'  trzeci.  iSmu.  Paris,   78. 

944  Pixer^coort  et  Melesville,  L'Aigle  des  P^r^n^es,  roelodrame.    8vo.  Paris.  Sa. 
945'  Lemercier,  Cain,  uo  le  premier  meurtre,  parodie  m41odrame»  raei^e  de  coopiets, 

en  trois  actes.     8vo.   Paris.   9s.  6d. 
946  Bdraud  et  Aleiis,  Le  Fou,  drame  historiqne  en  trois  actes.  >  8vo.  Paris*  9s.  6d. 


Pubhihed  on  the  Continent.  36S 

fir  BmOotil,  IwM,  tnagedk.    8f a  Mmukt  ^s.  6d. 

148  Sopnni,  Aganadeoi,  tragedu.    8vo.  Piatenm,  fi.  6cl. 

f«9  FoscDlo^  A j«c^  tviigedhi  inedlte  d|»  eon  MwrvftiioBi  crfliclM  delT  Abate  M.  Laai«>. 

predi.    Ifmo.  NapolL  Ss.  6d. 
fSD  lUopach,  E.  draiAatiadteWctkelLooiidierOattttng.   U  thl.  8vo.  HoMtaiy.  lOi* 
f51  Zimnierman,  ?r.  G.  neue  dnuMtnrgiMiie  BtStter.    t  Jahrgang.  Hambifg,  II.  7t. 
S5S  Shakespeare's  Scbai»|]<ele,  iitenetst  tob  J.  H.  Von.  6r  bd.  tte  Abthig.  gr.  Svo. 

956  I>eniliaftlsli«iiff|  Hans  Siefati    gr.  Ovo.  IftM.  St. 

NOVELS  AND  BOMANCES. 

t56  Pigault  Lebrun,  La  Sainte  LigDe«  on  la  MoiKhe»  povr  lerfir  do  rait^  au  amales 
do  fanatisme,  de  la  8aperstition,et  do  rhypocHno.  6  vol  ISino.  Parii,  li.  8s. 

257  Laaotbe-LaDgoB,  La  Giaod  Seignenr  et  la  pa«vfe  filk,  jomaii  do  misiiia.  4  vol. 
.IfUno.  ParU.  %^ 

SoB ,  Le  Ventra,  oa  ooome  ils  ^taient  nagu^re.    4  voL   IStap.  168. 

fS»  K<ock,  Petits  Tabletu  do  Umws,  oq  MaoMoint  oritiqiie  ct  Uttcnire.  f  w^k 
ISiBD.  Paris.  ^ 

f60  ReyDusseail,  La  Confrerie  do  St.  Ksprit,  Chroniqao  MMieillaiae  de  l*aD  15S8. 
6  vol  Itoio*  Paris.  ll« 

20i  Ricard*  Le CUsiUrear.    4^1  ISao^  PSatis.  Ids. 


S6f  Victor  HiigOf  Le  Dernier  Joor  d'un  Condaiqii^    If  mo..  Paris.  5a. 

S69  L^Historiarda  Joagleur,  Chroaioues  et  Legeudct  Fran^aises*  pobiifopor ] 

et  Morioe,  om^s  dlnitiales,  vionettes,  et  flearons,.&c.  8vo,  PoHi.  K  Didst.  ll« 


S64  Doc  de  Levis,  'lea  jBincaot  de  Cb^rmz*  o«  la  Consfiifaiioa  de  I8f  1.    t  voL 

.   8vo.  PariM,  18s.    4  vol.  ISmo.  15s. 
fB5  Santa  Rita  Dorao,  Cantitmr,  oo  la  Decoinrerte  de  BahUi,  roman-poSne  Bnallni.' 

5  vol.  Itino.  Peril.   ISs. 
t66  Lea  Dis  Soirees  Malheareoses,  CoQtes  d'Abd-EmJinmiin,  trad,  de  TAmbe,  par 

JtfaoBil.    5  voL  Itmo.  Pons.  l5s. 
f6T  Gnerrain,  La  Battaglla  di  Beaevento,  romanso  storico  del  Seoolo  XIII.    4  vol. 

Ifmo.  NapoH.  I8s. 
t68  t<0hiDan,FV.  neueste  gesarotnclte  Erzahlungen.  5  bde.  gr.  Ititio.  Le^fig,  11.  lOsw 
f 69  Lota,  G.  die  Schreckensarit  Bvo.  Braunaehweig, '  5s. 
tro  Doling,  Dr.  6.  Pbantasiegefnalde  ffir  1829.    gr.  Bvo.  Frant^rt,  78.  6d. 
S71  Schoppe,  A.  die  Nebenbuliler.    gr.  IViao.  Le'fBig.  78.  6d. 
f72  Aleiis,  Wilibald,  Wanderungen  in  Suden.    8vo.  fi«rim,  7s.  6d. 
ftS  Aacb,  ftid.  der  natiirlitbe  Sohn.    t  vol.  8vo.   Bertin.  IDs: 
t74  Spiadler,  C.  der  Jesait.     S  bde.  gr.  I'irao.   SiuUgardt.   ll.  6s.  6d. 
ftS  Alia  den  Memoiren  Casanova's.     I2r  nud  lettter  Band.    gr.  Bvo.     Bnutn- 

aeNw^.  158. 
StC  Dorritig,lVif  genannt  voii,  Mittbeilimgen  aos  den  Memoiren  dcs  StUan.    3r  tM. 

8vo.  Stuttgardt.  9s.  6d. 
S7K.^^dff,  W..Novel)en.    Sr  thl.  gr.  Ifmo.  Stutttardt,  lOs. 
f78  Kmse,  F.  ZwSlT  Eraihlungen.    f  thie.  Bvo.   Bertin.  7s.  6d. 
179  Brackbriio,  F^.  W.  die  Verschworung  in  Miincben.   f-lble.  8v0.  SHatfgordl.  145. 

GREEK  &  hATiH  CLA6St€S  i  PtflLOLOQlCAL  WORKS. 

fsa  Sriilnis,  <;rimmiire  416aie^iC^be  dur  Gra^Mbdeitae.    8vo»   Pftm, 

884  Bibliotheca  Ctassica  Latina,  edente  Lenaarp.    livraison  LIL— Cio^kouas  Opera 

PkiloBopMiea,  Ton.  L-^TeneB«ns>ToiD.  II.  para  1.' «  voL  Bvo.  P^rii. 
285  Berger  de  Xivrey,  Recberches  sor  les  Soaroes  antiques  do  laLitt^mtore  FmBfaiso. 

8vb.  Poria  Oa. 
888  S«int.lfarcGiAu:dfai  et  Chasles,  Tableau  de  la  littiinduie  Franfaise  an  XVIe 

Si^ce.     8vo.  Pmit,  8s. 
f8f  Legis,  Dr.  G.  T.  Fnndgmben  des  Alton  Noidens^^Die  Ranen  and  ihre'Detik- 

Diiler,  nebst  Beitragcn  sor  konde  des  SkaldcntbooMs.  Bvo.  Leipiig  7s.  8d. 
VOL.  IV.   NO.  Vn.  A   A 


354  Lut  of  New  Work$ 

988  Roauclort  et  ChampoHion.  rigMe^-DicllbniMiie  Etyool^glqM  ^le  la  LH»gM 

Fran^aise.     f  yol.  Qto.  Pari,    ll.  8s. 
889  SfiMgei,  Ia  Arflua  ScripWm  •h  iniiiii  usqiie  ad  editM  ArUtolelis  da  RheftMca 

li  biros,    gr.  8vo.  Stuttg^t.   7b, 
S90  Coipiia  ScriptorQln  Hi»tpri«  Bynntintt.    Pan  XI.  eiji,  U  LeooU  Diaoom  Cal- 
Yenab  Hiatoria  libri  X.  ed*  C.  B.  Haae.    gr.  8vo.  Bonn.  14a. 

■  .■,  r     '  ch.  acript  18a* 

— — _____  ch.  meiDbr.  tlu  6d«  . 

891  Idem.  Pkra  XIX.  et  a.  t,  NimtiQii  Gregpne.Bysantioa  biatoria»  gr,  et  lat  cd.  I* 
Sdiopcn.    8  vol.  gr.  8vo.  Bonn.  1..  ISs. 
— ^— -  ch.  script  fl.  4s. 
cb«  nxmbr.  81. 15s. 
89f  Idem.  Pars  XX.  Job.  Catitacoce ni  ex-impeimtoris  Hiatoifanm,  libri  IV.  gr.  et  lat. 
'        '  cort  L.  Schopeni.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  BotM,  13a. 
■  ch.  script  17s.  . 

''  ch.  membr.  ll. 

893  Lachniann,  Dr.  Fr.  de  Fontibus  Historianiin  T.  Llvii^  eommentatio  altera.   4to. 

894'  Penesthenifr  FhHippicoB  Orationes  V;  edv  J.  Th.  Voenel,  8vo.  JPfonX/-  1^^  ^ 
893  Cioerunis,  M.  TuilH,  Tuaculaiianim  DispuUtionum  libri  V.  ed.  Dr/R.  Kuhaer. 

•  gr«  #^.  /aniff.  10k. 
896  T.  Livii  Pataviiii  Hiscoriarom  libri  qui  sapersantoameaetdepertfHomni  frB|iiieiita. 
Ki  rec.  A.  Drakenborcfai^  ad  cod.  Bamberg,  et  Vindob.  fidem  pasatn  nictm  ed. 
J.  Th.  Kteyssig.    1  vol.  in  4to.  Editiii^  Stereotjrpa.  Lipritc,  1888.  IL 

;„,     .         MlSCELLANEOJUg  LITERATURE., 

f^  ViUffVSini  Coiirs  de  Lef ana  sur  la  Litteralure  Fnm^aise  (8d  coura).    livraiaoiia 

Til.  a  XX.'  Bvo.  Pant,  15s. "   ' 
899.  Le  Demon  de  Socrate.  8to.  Pm^ii.  *3a. . 

300-  (Eovres  de  F.  B.  Hofi'mann.    Tom.  II.  III.  Bvo.  Parit,  each  9s. 
301  Correaqpsdaiice  lUt^raire,  philusophique,  et  critique  de  Grimm  et  de  Didefot^ 

depuis  1755  jasqu*aa  1790.    Koavelle  Edition,  r^vae  et  roise  dans  un  meillear 

ordve,  avec  des  notes  et  des  ^claircissemeas  (par  Taschereau).    Tom.  L  IL. 

III.  IV.    8vo.  Par».*S6s.    (To  be  completed  in  15  volumes.) 
308  Currespoudance  in^dke  de  Grimm  et  de  Diderot,  et  Recunl  des  lettrea.  poeaiea, 

morceaux,  et  fragmens  retrancb^  par  la  censure  imp^riale  en  1818  et  1813^ 

8vo.  PariM.  lOs. 

303  Pens^s  de  Jean  Paul,  extraits  de  tous  ses  onvrages,  par  Je  traducteur  dea  SuMoia 

a  Prague.  IBiuo.  Parts,  ts.  6d. 

304  F.  Schlpgal,  Histuire  de  la  Utt^rature  ancienne  et  modeme,  trad,  de  TAIIeipaQd 

par  Duckett.     S  vol.  8vo.  Porii.  IBs. 

305  Voss,  J.  H.  Kritische  Bliitter  ncbst  geograpbischen  Abhandlungan.    Ir  and  8r 

bd.  Bvo.  Stuttgardt  88s. 

306  Briefwechsel  swtschen  Schiiler  und  Gotbe.    8  thle.  gr.  8vo.  Stuttgarit,  ll. 

.107  Whistling.  C.  F.  Handbuch  drr  rousikalischen  litcratur.  gr.  Bvo.  I^png,  lL7a. 
308  Tegner,  Dr.  E.  Reden,  aus  dem  Schwedischen  von  Dr.  G.  Chr.  Fr.  Mohiuke. 
Bvo.  StraUund,  5s. 

ORIEKTAL  LITERATURE. 

311  Table  A]phabeti({ae  dii  Jounal  Aaiatiqiie  (XI.  vol.  de  1888  a  1887),  par  Kkprotb. 

318  Hamaker,  Misoellaoaa  Phcaiota,  sive  Commentarii  de  zebus  Phoenicum.    4to. 

fig.  lMfd.Bat,  lLl3a. 
313  HamassB  Carroina,  con    Tebrisii    acholiis   integris*  primiim  edidit,  tndicibua 

inatraxit,  veraione  Latina  et  Comasentado  iltustravit  Geo.  GuU  Fke^rtag,  Dr. 

Prof.  Ling.  Orient,  in  Univ.  Fridericla  Guilelmia.  Pars  1.  Continena  textam 

Arabicum  et  qaatoor  Indices.  4ta.  (part  1^4.)  Banmt,  81.  8s.  Fine  paper.  SL 


THE 

FOREIGN 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Art.  I. — 1.  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Modene  sur  la  Revolution 

de  Naples  de  l647-    Trobi^me  Edition.     Publi^e  parJ.  B. 

Mieille.    Paris,  1827.    2  torn.  8vo. 
2.  Le  Due  de  Guise  d  Naples,  oti  Memoires  sur  les  Revolution 

de  ce  Royaume  en  1647  et  1648.     Deuxieme  Edition.     Paris, 

1828.     8vo. 

Thesb  two  works  supply  us  with  much  curious  information  con- 
cerning a  period  of  singular  and  agitating  interest,  when  a  poor 
young  fisherman  succeeded  in  reducing  all  Naples  under  his  com- 
mand, and  when,  after  the  fall  of  this  adventurer,  as  sudden  and 
extraordinary  as  his  rise,  a  hero,  after  the  most  astonishing  per- 
sonal efforts,  failed  in  establishing  a  new  government  in  the  room 
of  that  which  so  mean  an  agent  had  been  able  to  overthrow.  The 
story  affords  a  melancholy  proof  how  much  revolutionary  move- 
ments are  in  the  power  of  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  of  the 
people,  and  how  msufficient  are  courage  and  talent  of  the  highest 
order  in  extinguishing  a  conflagration  which  has  been  kindled  by 
the  most  trifling  accident. 

The  works  which  serve  for  our  text  throw  considerable  light  on 
each  other,  and  present,  widi  some  farther  assistance,  an  interest- 
ing view  of  the  stormy  epoch  at  which  our  readers  may  remem- 
b^  that  the  attention  of  England  was  withdrawn  from  events 
passing  in  foreign  countries,  by  the  convulsions  experienced  at 
home  during  the  great  civil  war. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Comte  de  Modene  are  the  production  of 
a  man  of  rank,  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Guise's  person  as  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  chamber;  for  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  old 
feudal  custom  was  yet  maintained,  according  to  which,  persons  of 
undoubted  nobility  entered  into  the  families  of  princes,  as  they 
now  do  into  those  of  sovereigns,  without  being  looked  on  as  dero- 
gating from  their  condition  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence. 
rhe  Count  appears  to  have  been  a  sincere  friend  to  the  Duke, 
but  incurred  his  displeasure  from  causes  which  we  shall  notice  in 
due  place;  and  though  he  admits  his  patron's  high  qualities,  he  is, 
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in  self-Justification,  severe  in  reprehending  his  errors  of  conduct 
and  faults  of  temper,  so  that  the  work  may  be  considered  as  a 
criticism  on  his  romantic  enterprize. 

The  other  volume  of  Memoirs,  published  in  1828,  is  a  very 
lively  and  spfirited  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Masaniello  and 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  written  in  a  pleasing  and  animated  style,  and 
with  all  the  picturesque  incidents  and  accessories  which  belong 
more  properly  to  romantic  fiction.  The  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  are  touched 
with  great  spirit.  In  a  species  of  composition  which  takes  a 
more  ample  scope  and  verge  than  the  limits  of  strict  histoiy 
admit,  it  is  allowable  to  introduce  a  little  embroidery  foreign  to 
the  subject.  The  ingenious  author,*  in  pulling  truth  out  of  her 
well,  has  put  some  clothes  on  her  **  to  come  abroad  ;**  but  one 
or  two  trifles  reflecting  on  the  Duke  of  Guise's  character  he  has 
sufiered  quietly  to  drop  out  of  the  story.  The  Comte  de  Modene 
is  a  dissector  and  anatomist,  who  lays  bare  die  motives  of  the 
adventurous  hero,  while  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Memoirs 
of  1828  resembles  a  painter,  who,  in  composing  an  historical 
piece,  directs  his  best  lights  on  £avourable  points,  and  throws  the 
lest  into  shade. 

In  our  task  of  reviewing  tliese  works,  we  liavc  derived  consi* 
derable  advantage  from  the  '*  Memoirs,  liistorical,  literary,  and 
political,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,"  by  Count  Gregory  Orloff, 
Senator  of  the  £mperar  of  Russia,  (5  vols.Svo.  Paris,  18^,)  a 
very  spirited  and  interesting  production,  but  dedicated  to  a 
general  view  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Our  principal  assist- 
ance,  however,  is  derived  from  the  Duke  of  Guise's  own  MemoirSi 
(reprinted  in  1826,  in  Petitdt's  GoUection  of  Memoirs  relathre  to 
the  History  of  France,t)  whieh,  thmgh  they  are  said  to  have 
been  retouched  by  the  princess  secretary ,  ^Saint- Yon,  retain  such 
strong  internal  marks  oif  autheaticity,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  materials  were  supplied  by  the  Duke  himself.  In  our  ex- 
tracts we  shall  make  use  of  an  English  translation  of  them,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1669,  which  is  sufficiently  faithful.  The 
French  and  English  of  the  17th  century  run  most  easily  into  each 
other,  and  besides  we  thus  save  some  trouble.  We  have  looked 
at  such  other  authorities  as  we  have  at  hand^  particularly  the 
*^  History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Naples,  by  Seigneur  Andrew 
Girafli,  translated  by  J.  H*  Esq."  (probably  James  Howel.) 

Of  these  revolutions,  that  achieved  by  Masaniello  is,  from  the 
extraordinary  nature  and  importance  of  the  events,  crowded  toge- 
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tker  HFttiiiti  tbe  brief  space  of  ten  days,  most  generally  kno^ivn 
aod  remembered.  As  a  moral  curiosity,  however,  evincing  Ae- 
^^rtiggles  of  genius  and  talent  with  all  disadvantages  of  fortune, 
the  subsequent  revolution,  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  is 
perhaps  the  more  instructive  spectacle  of  the  two. 

Dryden,  in  his  Essay  on  Heroic  Plays,  has  justified,  in  the 
following  manner,  the  extravagant  and  romantic  exploits  imputed 
to  his  fi^itioiis  hero,  the  prototype  of  Drawcansir :  *'  If  die  his^ 
tory  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise  be  true,  he  hazarded  more  ancl 
performed  not  less  in  Naples,  than  Almanzor  is  feigned  to  have' 
done  in  Grenada.'*  To  this  may  h^  added  die  testimony  of  the 
acute  and  severely-judging  philosopher,  Bayle,  who  tells  us  that' 
"  the  duke's  life  needs  few  additions  from  invention  to  make  it' 
resemble  a  romance:"  and  in  another  place  he  observes,  that  the 
obstacles  to  his  entrance  into  Naples  were  such,  that  Calprenede* 
or  Scuderi,  the  voluminous  romance  writers  of  the  day,  have 
never  invented  any  more  worthy  of  their  fictitious  heroes. 

Doubtless  then,  an  account  of  these  extraordinary  revolutions* 
nray  supply  an  appropriate  article  for  die  Foreign  Qaarterfy 
ReweWf  more  especially  acceptable  to  our  English  readers,  some 
of  whom,  in  these  days  of  Continental  rambling,  are  perhaps- 
better  acquainted  with  the  streets  of  Naples  than  with  its  history. 
Nor  is  it  amusement  alone  which  may  be  derived  from  a  true 
stoiy  possessing  all  the  interest  of  a  fictitious  narrative,  dnd' 
exhibiting  so  many  strange  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  that  it  might' 
ahuoat  pass  for  a  romance,  since  it  affords  grounds  of  deep  reflec-^' 
tion  for  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  compare  events  passed' 
on  another  stage  and  terminating  in  a  different  manner,  with  the 
singular  occniftnces  of  the  same  character  which  have  astounded^ 
oar  own  time.  An  insurgent  populace,  as  we  have  seen,  has  in* 
all  ages  and  countries  displayed  the  same  aptitude  for  violence' 
and  Ubodriied,  the  same  bimdness  to  their  own  real  interests,  the' 
same  liability  to  be  dtiped  by  the  dullest  and  most  brutal  among" 
themselves: ^finally  the  mob  of  an  enlightened  city  like  Paris  in 
the  I8tfa  century,  seems  to  differ  Httle  more  from  that  of  Naples 
in  tbe  preceding,  sunk  as  it  was  in  ignorance  and  superstition,: 
tfaati  a  philosopher  differs  from  a  clown,  when  they  are  both  in» 
Ae  debrium  of  the  same  fever  of  the  brain. 

To  present  this  curious  picture  before  the  reader's  eye  in  detail^ 
we  nrast  ^commence  with  the  commencement,''  which  the  name 
and  fate  of  MasanieUo  have  rendered  so  memorable.  Studying 
bievity  as  much  as  possible,  but  remembering  how  much  of  the 
interest  depends  on  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  we  shall  tiirow* 
the  occurrences  of  each  of  the  ten  momentous  days  of  this  re- 
vokitionary  hero's  career,  into  the  form  of  a  journd. 
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The  dbminion  of  Naples  and  Sidl;  having  passed  from  the 
imperial  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  to  the  rojal  family  of  Anjou,  in 
the  manner  we  have  related  in  a  former  number  (No.  VI.  p.59di) 
continued  in  the  possession  of  that  family  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1505,  after  various  changes  of  masten, 
into  which  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  enter,  the  soveretgntj 
of  these  states  devolved  by  con<)uest  and  by  treaty  upon  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon,  King  of  Spain,  husband  of  Queen  Isabella, 
under  whom,  and  whose  descendants,  for  the  next  200  years,  they 
were' governed  by  delegates^  bearing  die  title  of  Viceroy. 

It  is  seldom  that  viceroys  can  exercise  their  charge  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  over  which  they  are  temporary  and  dele- 
gated sovereigns.     The  very  instaibility  of  their  power,  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  their  interest  at  the  court  of  their  soyereigo, 
and  the  desire  to  improve  their  own  fortune,  alFtend  to  withdraw 
them  from  any  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  government  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  assure  themselves  that  no 
explosion  shall  take  place  during  their  brief  space  of  anthoritr. 
It  may  well  be  doubted  however  whether  more  active  cares  and 
more  strenuous  exertion  in  the  management  of  the  dependent 
kingdom,  would  be  the  surest  road  to  the  favour  of  their  sovereign 
and  his  ministers.    All  measures  tending  materially  to  the  ame- 
lioration of  a  government  must  be  necessarily  slow  in  their  opera- 
tion.    Whatever  unpopularity  attaches  to  such  innovations  at  the 
comoMncement  is  the  portion  of  the  viceroy  who  may  introduce 
them,  while  whatever  merit  or  reward  follows  their  happjr  isane 
must  belong  to  his  successors  in  office.     A  lieutenant  or  viceroy 
has  as  little  temptation  to  venture  on  such  experiments,  however 
confident  of  the  beneficial  final  result,  as  a  temunt  to  stock  his 
orchard  with  walnut  plants,  which  cannot  bear  fruit  till  long  after 
his  lease  has  expired.    It  is  well  however  when  a  viceroy  is  con- 
tented to  be  merely  passive  in  his  high  office,  and  negatively  a 
clog  on  the  improvement  of  the  state.     But  the  aituatioo  being 
frequently  given  to  some  nobleman  of  high  pretensions,  em* 
barrassed  by  debts,  and  ovenn'helmed  by  a  large  family  or  con- 
nections meriting  his  assistance,  it  too  often  happens  thlit  he 
considers  the  province  over  which  he  presides  less  as  a  coontry 
to  be  fostered  and  rendered  happy  under  his  charge,  than  as 
a  mine  from  which  he  is  to  extract  for  himself  and  his  de- 
pendants within  the  shortest  possible  space  (for  how  can  he 
reckon  on  the  length  of  opportunity  to  be  afforded  him?)  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  wealth.     Revenue  also  is  the  iisnal 
demand  from  the  court  of  the  sovereign;  the  remtttanee  of  hrf^ 
sums  forms  the  best  mode  of  upholding  the  interest  of  the 
viceroy  at  home,  so  that  he  is  at  onoe  instigated  by  avarice  and 
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ittUtioatojexlort  from  the  unfortunata  people  coounitted  to  his 
care*  and  that  by  impost*  of  the  most  oppressive  kind,  what- 
ever former  governors  may  have  left  them  of  wealth  or  tangible 
propertjT.  If  we  add  that  the  viceroy  is  a  native  probably  cf  the 
mother*  or  rather  the  step-mother  country*  a  fsvourite  of  the  king 
or  minister*  and  at  any  rate  occupied  for  the. advantage  of  the 
former  as  well  as  his  own*  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  that  the 
coiQplaints  of  the  oppressed  people  will  not*  without  the  utmost 
difficulty*  find  their  way  to  the  royal  ear*  and  when  they. do 
reach  it,  are  likely  to  be  treated  with  contempt  or  displeasure*  as 
mutinous  or  calumnious. 

In  the  long  list  of  viceroys  of  Naples  who  had  held  the  office 
during  the  century  and  a  half  which  the  Spanish  dominion  had  then 
lasted,  we  are  afraid  that  the  characteristics  of  by  far  the  greater 
nunnber  were  such  as  we  have  here  given.    The  picture,  given 
by  Giannone  of  the  state  to  which  this  beautiful  kingdom  was 
reduced  at  the  period  we  are  speaking  of*  is  equally  striking 
and  impressive.    "  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples*"  says,  that  his- 
tofian,  .''the.  flames  of  Vesuvius  were  not  so  numerous  as  the 
iatemal  fires  by  which  the.  state  was  consumed.     In  this  kingdom 
the  Spaniards  had  placed  their  principal  means  of  defence*  because 
its  wealth  and  fertility  were  such  as  to  supply  both  men  and  mdney 
to  every  other  province  when  attacked.     Its  fertility  and  opulence 
might  have  always  supplied  needful  demands*  if  the  incessantly 
craving  rapacity  of  the  bpanish  ministers  had  not  totally  eidiausted 
asd' nobbed  it  even  of  its   natural  riches:    but  as  in   Spain 
that  viceroy  was  most  esteemed  who  contrived  to  extract  most 
money*  there  was  no  macluBe  which  was  not  had  recourse  to  in 
oider  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  nobility  and  people,  which  was 
Beceasary  to  impose  the  taxes*  and  to  extort  the  largest  possible 
sum  of  money  from  them.    As  these  were  sold  to  the  highest 
kiddar,  the  burden  was  thus  perpetuated*   and  the  system  of 
extortion  aggravated;  for  the  purchasers  bjeing  foreigners*  prin- 
cipally Genoese*  greedy  only  of  gain*  there  was  no  sort  of  vexr 
atioo  and  lonielty.  which*  reckless  of  the  miseries  of  the  wretqhed 
popfii)«ce,.tiiey  did  not  practise.     Nothing  more  remained  to 
be  texed*  and  the  necessity  still  increased.      Jstoria  di  Napoli, 
lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  2. 

The  expensive  wars  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Netherlands  had 
occaaioned  such  heavy  debts  and  disbursements*  that  his  indolent 
son  Philip  III**  and  his  grandson  Philip  IV.*  both  of  whom  e^chi- 
hited  the  same.nuUity  of  character*  saw  no  other  resource  but  in 
attiiionzing».^or*  to  speak  more  properly*  permitting  the  most  op- 
preaaive  exactions  on  the  people  of  their  wide-spread  dominions^ 
Besides  drawing  imposts*  direct^  and  indirect*  to  au  extent  almost 
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incredibky  the  Ticeroys  of  Naples  had  encted  what  were  edfed 
donatives  or  free  g^s,  equivaleat*  to  the  beneooUnc^  of  the 
'Eoglbh  royal  revenue,  and  eqnaMy  free  as  the  latter  were  bene- 
volent. The  amount  of  those  firee  gifts*  from  the  time  of  Far*- 
dinand  the  Catholic  to  that  of  Philip  IV.,  was  no  less  ibas 
forty<-six  dionsand  millions  of  duoats,  in  addition  to.  the  regoiar 
revenues. 

The  happy  climate  and  rich  soil  of  this  enchanting  country 
were  such  as  to  affoid  almost  unlimited  scope  for  this  rapacity  oa 
the  part  of  the  Spaoirii  government  and  its  viceroys*    The  people 
subsist  without  murmuring  on  what  the  earth  produces,  almost 
spontaneously;  and  even  their  dress,  in  so  mild  a  climate,  is  so 
simple  as  scarcely  to  be  counted  an  artide  of  tdxpense,  while  msny 
never  look  nor  wish  for  any  other  habitation  than  celhu's  or  the 
most  wretched  huts.  •  In  other  respects  the  land  vras  wealthy,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  city  considerable,  and  diere  was  perhaps 
no  place  in  the  world,  from  the  revenues  of  which  so  liUle  was 
subtracted  for  the  actual  support  of  the  lowier  classes,  who  lived 
in  a  state  of  contented  indifference  to  many  of  the  sensual  enjoy* 
nients  which  are  in  poorer  countries  indispensable  to  comfort. 
The  Spaniards  were  aware  of  this,  and  also  of  the  happy  aod 
good-humoured  turn  of  the  populace,  who,  light  and  gay<4ieartad, 
are  as  easily  amused  with  showy  processions,  iestivak,  popular 
music,  and  such  trifles,  as  they  are  cheaply  satisfied  with  food 
and  raiment;  and,  while  in  their  ordinary  state  of  mind,  are  as 
tractable  under  a  bad  or  indifferent  government,  as  they  are  coa- 
tented  with  the  slightest  shelter  against  the  elements.     But  the 
temper  of  the  Neapolitans  strongly  resembles  that  of  their  cli- 
mate, which  in  general  fair,  serene,  and  delicious,  piofnse  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  is  nevertheless  subject  to  sudden  convulsions 
of  the  hurricane,  the  earthquake  and  the  volcano*     The  exterior, 
however,   retains  its  wonted  serenity  of  appearance  until  the 
moment  of  el[plosion,  and  no  visible  signs,  physical  or  moral, 
warn  those  who  are  concerned  to  fly  from  its  terrors. 

Rodriguez  Pons  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Arcos,  succeeded  iDon 
Juan  Alphonso  Henriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  as  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  <early  in  1646.  There  was  a  war  at  that  time  raging 
betwixt  France  and  Spain.  The  former  kingdom  was  under  the 
administration  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  followed 
#ith  unequal  steps  the  policy  of  his  great  predecessor  Richelieu, 
in  endeavouring  to  dimmish  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  for  that  purpose  supported  the  Catalonian  inasrge&ts  in  a 
civil  war  against  Philip  IV.  While  the  Admiral  of  Castile  was 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  he  had  been  urged  to  send  troops  and  money 
to  support  Iris  master  in  the  insurgent  province ;  consequently  he 
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conrokad  the  parliament  of  Naples,  from  v/ho^  bounty  he 
requested  a  free  gift  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  ruling  go- 
Temment.  Upon  being  assared  by  this  assembly  that  the 
resources  of  the  city  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  the  people 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  distress,  the  viceroy  withdrew 
his  demand.  This  compliance  widi  die  popular  voice  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Court  of  Spain  as  a  dereliction  of  his  duty  to  the 
crown*  The  admiral  received  peremptory  orders  to  persist  in 
his  demand,  and  being  of  a  noble  and  humane  disposition,  he 
preferred  the  resignation  of  his  office  to  becoming  the  agent  of 
oppression. 

The  successor  of  this  just  and  higli-spirited  nobleman  was  a 
man  of  very  different  stamp.  The  Duke  of  Arcos  was  haughty, 
sullen,  and  resolute  in  right  or  wrong ;  vindictive  in  his  temper, 
but  capable  of  concealing  his  resentment,  and  of  postponing 
revenge  till  it  could  be  taken  safely.  These  are  national  faults, 
but  Uie  Duke  of  Arcos  was  also  subtle  and  treacherous^-attri- 
butes  which  are  held  alien  to  tiie  Spaniard's  proud  but  generous 
cbsracter. 

.  Scarcely  was  the  new  viceroy  arrived  in  Naples  when  he  saw 
himself  in  a  manner  forced  on  those  harsh  and  unpopular  courses, 
to  avoid  which  his  predecessor  had  retired  from  office.  France 
had  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  to  disturb  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy,  especially  to  endeavour  to  take  advantage  of 
the  discontents  in  Naples,  and  again  to  organize,  if  possible,  the 
Frendi  or  Anjou  faction,  once  so  powerful  in  that  kingdom. 
Against  this  expedition  the  Duke  of  Arcos  equipped  an  arma- 
ment, which  was  successful  in  frustrating  the  proposed  disem- 
barkation, and  in  beating  ofl^  the  French  squadron. 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  this  armament,  and  of  keeping  up  a 
force  to  guard  against  the  attacks  of  the  French,  who  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  strong  holds  of  Tuscany,  the  viceroy  had 
recourse  to  the  parliament,  which  voted  an  extraordinary  gift 
of  a  million  of  ducats,  leaving  it  to  him  to  devise  the  tax  by  which 
lliat  sum  was  to  be  raised.  The  practice  of  that  day  was  to  bor- 
row the  amount  of  such  gift  of  some  capitalist,  to  whom  a  branch 
of  the  public  revenue  was  mortgaged  for  the  interest  and  repay- 
ment of  the  loan,  and  who  generally  derived  an  exorbitant  profit 
from  the  transaction.  In  this  case  the  lender  and  the  million  were 
soon  found,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  devise  an  impost  for  the 
purpose  of  repaying  it,  as  every  existing  branch  of  revenue  was 
already  similarly  engaged.  It  was  proposed  by  Andrea  Nau- 
derio,  the  eletto  del  popolo,  (a  sort  of  provost  of  the  merchants,) 
to  Ibj  a  tax  of  a  carlin  per  pound  on  all  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
dbat'wefse  brought  to  market,  and  which,  in  point  of  fact,  formed 
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the  priocipal  articles  of  food  to  the  tempemte  Neapolitafia.  This 
propositioo,  after  some  objections,  was  finally  adopted,  and  the 
edict,  imposing  it,  was  issued  on  the  Sd  of  January,  1647.    On 
several  former  occasions  this  very  tax  bad  been  bad  recourse  to, 
but  it  was  almost  always  taken  off  immediately,  from  the  expe- 
rience of  its  odious  and  oppressive  nature.    The  edict  was  no 
sooner  published,  than  there  arose  a  deep  murmuring  among 
the  people,  made  desperate  through   the  oppressive  character 
of  a  regulation  affecting  their  daily   food«   and  calculated  to 
abridge  them  of  that,  which  men  out  of  providence,  if  not  from 
humanity,  give  to  their  very  labouring  cattle — sufficiency  of  natural 
aliment.    From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  threats  and  violence; 
every  time  the  viceroy  went  abroad,  his  coach  was  surrounded  bj 
crowds,  loudly  catling  out  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax;  numerous 
placards  were  exhibited  denouncing  its  oppressive  character^  and 
one  night  the  booth  in  the  market-place,  where  the  duty  was  co\- 
lected,  was  burnt  down.    The  symptoms  of  an   approaching 
insurrection  became  so  alarming,  dhat  various  councik  were  beU 
by  the  viceroy,  in  order  to  devise  some  other  tax  of  a  less  grievous 
nature ;  but  such  was  either  the  want  of  credit  in  the  government, 
or  of  skill  in  its  financial  advisers,  that  no  feasible  substitute  was 
either  suggested  or  adopted,  and  the  tax  on  fruit  continued  tn  be 
levied.   The  discontent  and  clamours  of  the  people  became  in  con- 
sequence every  day  greater  and  greater,  and  there  were  not  want* 
ing  instigators  who  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  urged  that  the 
opportunity  was  at  last  arrived  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their 
Spanish  oppressors.     Among  these,  two  priests,  Julio  Geniuno, 
.and  F.  Savino,  a  pettifogging  attorney,  Cieco  d'Arpaya,  and  a 
gunsmith,  Gennaro  Annese,  made  themselves  very  couapiciioiiB. 
On  the  12th  of  May  the  admirars  galley,  the  chief  of  the  Spanish 
flotilla  then  lying  in  the  harbtkir,  with  500,000  ducats  on  b6aT<l, 
took  fire  and  blew  up,  with  the  strongest  appearance  that  the 
disaster  arose  from  treachery.     The  popular  discontent  became 
at  last  so  threatening,  that  the  viceroy  considered  it  a«fe»  at  the 
risk  of  still  farther  increasing  it,  to  forbid  the  annual  procession, 
in  honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptisti  on  the  24th  of  Juue»  lest  the 
concourse  should  lead  to  open  insurrection. 

Among  the  populace  at  this  time  was  a  young  firiiermao,  who 
observed  and  shared  deeply  the  general  discontent.  His  anger 
and  resentment  had  been  roused  by  the  rough  treatment  which 
his  wife  had  experienced  from  the  tax-collectors,  who,  detecting  her 
in  the  act  of  concealing  a  small  bag  of  flour  in  order  to  evade  the 
payment  of  the  duty,  had  put  her  in  prison.  Her  husband  paid  a 
fine  in  order  to  obtain  her  release,  but  swore  veo^eauce  upon 
the  oppressors,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  the  opportunity  of 
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folfiUi«g  his  vow.  Thk  mu's  Mune  wm  Tonmutto  AmUkk/^  of 
Amalfi,  ooBunonly  called  Maaanibllo,  for  ¥fhom  fate  bad  des- 
tined such  rapid  change  of  condition  as  never  mortal  underwent 
within  the  same  space  of  time.  He  was  of  middle  stature  and 
handaome  countenance*,  with  lively  dark  eyes*  short,  curly  hair, 
a  frank  and  bold  address*  noted  among  bis  companions  for  smart- 
ness i^id  activity,  and  about  twenty-four  yMrs  of  age.  He  wore 
H  fisherman's  blue  jacket  with  white  linen  trowsean,  a  jailor^s  red 
woollen  cap  on  his  bftad,  and  was  barelegged. and  tiarefooted. 

Matters  had  arrived  at  this  pass,  and  prq>arations  were  making 
by  the  populace  for  the  celebration  of  one  of  their  great  festivals, 
thai  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmel,  which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of 
July.  One  of  the  amusements,  in  which  the  people  took  the 
great^t  delight  00. that  occasion,  was  the  mock  siege  of  a  wooden 
lortreits  of  coiuttdemble  elevation,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cast^e«  which  was  defended  by  fishermen,  disguised  as  Turks, 
against  the  attacks  of  the  laxzaroni  in  thisir  ordinary  attire.  '  The 
better  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  part,  both  pairties  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  on  the  three  Sundays  immediately  pre^ 
viotts  to  the  festival,  forming  themselves  into  companies,  carrying 
small  canes,  marching  about^  preceded  by  a  standard,  and  making 
a  display  of  their  newly-acquired  discipline.  Our  journal  now 
cofnmaices. 

July  1th. — This  being  the  s^oud  Sunday  before  the  festival, 
there  was  an  unusually  early  assemblage  of  boys  and  youuR  people, 
who  were  to  be  actors  in  it,  headed  by  Masaniello,  who  bad  been 
cbnsen  the  leader  of  the  besieging  party;  being  market-day,  there 
was  also  a  large  concourse  of  peasants  and  gardeners  from  the 
suniounding  country,  and  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  so 
ahwdnntmat  purchaa^rs  could  not  be  found  for  it.  The  tax* 
collectors  insisting  upon  receiving  the  duty  for  all,  whether  sold  or 
not,  a  dispute  arose  whether  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  countrymen 
or  the  retail  dealers;  the  dispute  was  referred  to  Nauclerio,  the 
detto  del  popoh,  who  decided  that  it  must  fall  upon  the  person 
who  brought  the  fruit  to  market.  One  of  the  persons  aggrieved 
hy  this  decision  happened  to  be  a  peasant  from  Pozzuoli,  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  Masaniello.    Indignant  at  the  decision,  he  took 

*  The  author  of  Le  Due  de  Guise  a  Napla  ineDtions,  that  in  an  insurrection  which 
broke  oat  at  Naples  exactly  a  centnrj  befbre  tbia,  (in  1547,)  on  accoont  of  the  Spanish 
fweniBient  wishing  to  introduce  tlie  Inquisitipu  into  that  kiog^om,  another  MaaanieUob 
a  fi^lierinan,  had  beaded  the  insurgent  nshennen  and  lazaaroni.  On  this  point  we  find 
the  following  remark  in  a  curious  volume  published  recently,  M^iangeM  d*une  petite 
MUkHufUt,  jmr  Charim  Nodier,  p.  361.    "  When  the  revolution  of  1647  brnice  out  at 


Kapli^  a  linauyaoos  traditiou  attested  that  liberty  had  been  on  the  point  of  being  cqi^ 
qaened  a  century  before  by  another  Toraniaso  Anieiio  of  Aroalfi,  and  that  this  man  had 
dicfl  predicting  to  liis  countrymen  that  tliey  would  be  delivered  at  the  end  of  another 
centnty  by  one  of  bis  descendanls.^ 
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Ae  badMt  of  ^,  wUcb  had  ^en  oecaMion  to  Ibe  dispute^  and 
4lurowiB|r  it  down,  'sctttend  its  Mnteots  about,  at  the  SMune  tdse 
tnrclawnmg,  '*  Tbia  bdk>Bgs  to  me,  I  give  it  to  jou,  my  friends  ;-^ 
oax  tyiBMU  ahall  have  none  of  ibw  at  least/'  **  Let  them  have 
aoBK  of  it !''  eaid  Masaniello,  who  stood,  bj  his  nde,  and  snatch*- 
in^  up  a  bunch  of  figa,  straok  Nauclerio  over  the  face  widi  it. 
Hm  example  wae  instantly  followed  by  bis  numerous  companions. 
Maseniello  then  addvessing  them  in  bold  and  ready  eloquence, 
sbch  as  the  occasion  demanded,  conjured  them  to  stand  by  him, 
piromising,  in  the  most  decided  terms,  redress  for  the  grievances 
jof  viAiich  tfa^  had  to  complain.  They  then  commenced  acts  of 
violenoe,  broke  down  and  destroyed  die  booths  of  the  tax* 
eidleolors,  burst  into  the  houses  of  suck  as  were  conceived  to  have 
euiched  themselves  by  farming  the  imposts,  and  spread  alarm 
thMNi^  the  whole  city.  Their  numbers  had  by  this  time  i»- 
i»eased  to  many  thousands,  armed  with  weapons  which  they 
had  taken  from  gunsmiths'  shops,  and  wherever  they  could  ind 
ikcm.  They  compelled  the  Prince  of  Bisignano,  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman,  to  go  virith  them  and  act  as  t^ir  chief;  but  betng 
flocked  at  their  excesses,  and  alarmed  for  the  consequences,  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Contrary,  however,  to  die  custom 
of  ordinary  rioters,  the  insurgents  took  no  spoils  for  their  own  use. 
Mutinies  and  riots  often  commence  with  scruples  on  the  part  of  the 
actors  to  profit  by  pillage,  but  it  is  seldom  that  these  vehement 
{Mtriots  do  not  finely  give  way  to  temptation.  They  next  pro*- 
ceeded  to  the  viceroy's  palace,  forced  their  way  into  bis  presence, 
deqpite  of  his  guards,  and  peremptorily  demanded  the  abolition  not 
only  of  the  new  gabelle  on  fruits,  but  of  all  other  imposts  whatso- 
ever, demands  which,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  terror,  the 
viceroy  assented  to.  They  then<lestroyed  die  most  valuable  eflfects 
in  the  palace ;  the  viceroy  himself  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
the  insurgents  by  throwing  himself  into  a  coach,  was  discovered, 
abused,  and  grossly  insulted ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  he  succeeded,  by  throwing  money  among  them,  in  effecting 
his  retreat  into  the  Casteilo  Nuovo.  The  populace  llien,  by  una- 
nimous consent,  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Masa* 
niello,  who  was  installed  **  Captain-General  of  the  most  faithful 
people  of  Naples,"  and  such  coadjutors  and  counsellors  were 
lidded  (chiefly  of  low  rank  and  infamous  character)  as  appeared  to 
him  best  qualified  to  assist  him.  He  used  little  council  however, 
and  while  he  sat  by  a  chafingdish  of  fire,  by  which  he  spent  the 
night,  at  the  Tower  of  the  Carmelites,  which  he  bad  made  his 
head-quarters,  his  advisers  could  only  draw  from  him  these 
words :  '*  I  feel  a  weight  like  boiling  lead  in  my  head,  but  the 
Virgin  and  Saints  appear  to  me  every  night,  and  promise  mc!  their 
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proteelsM.  I  have  Mrared  die  MOjple  that  I  ^Al  gm  ^m  five* 
dooa,  and  they  shall  be  fne"  By  his  directocme  tl^  pnsoos  w«fe 
broke  open,  and  the  ca|^tms  sel  at  libeity ;  the  few  inhabitaats 
who  resisted  were  |Mit  to  death ;  and  ob»  house*  where  there 
chaoced  to  be  a  qaantity  of  gunpowder,  was  blown  up,  an  acci* 
dent  which  cost  eightj««even  persons  their  lives.. 
.  Jufy  Sih* — ^The  people  having  once  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
license,  prepared  with  tenfold  force  to  repeat  their  riot.  In  the 
nie»itime  the  Duhe  of  Areos  vras  taken  absolutriy  unprovided. 
He -bad  indeed  about  three  thousand  soldiers,  most  of  them  G^r^ 
mans  and  Spaniards.  But  though  he  garrisoned  the  three  castles 
Nuovo,  dell'  Uovo,  and  Saint  ]Snio,  the  citadels  of  Naples,  cut* 
ting  them  off  by  iMsty  fortifications  and  entrenchments  from  the 
city,  the  number  of  troops  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  protect  these 
imp<»tant  strong  holds,  and  such  out-posts  as  were  essentially 
necessary  to  their  defence^  A  German  regiment  of  five  hundr^ 
men  was  defeated  and  disarmed  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the  city. 
The  provincial  militia  v^re  even  more  easily  repulsed,  and  many 
joined  the  insurgents.  Thus  it  became  almost  evident  that  the 
city,  and  ultimately  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  lost  to  Spain^ 
in  case  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  city  should  unite  with  the 
populace  against  the  govemmei^.  There  were  no  doubt  deadly 
fends  of  old  standing  betwixt  the  two  orders,  and  Arcos,  though 
secretly  as  hostile  to  the  nobles  as  to  the  people,  resolved  to 
make  use  of  the  former  in  negotiating  a  truce  with  the  latter, 
i»  order  to  effect  a  general  pacification,  and  prevent  the 
ominous  conjunction  of  their  forces.  He  employed  in  this 
perilous  negotiation  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Mata- 
lone,  vrhom  he  held  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  Casde  Nuovo; 
and  who  was  easily  prevailed  on,  by  flattery  and  promises,  to  for- 
get for  the  moment  his  own  injuries,  and  undertake  the  part  of 
mediator  between  the  Spanish  viceroy  and  the  insurgents.  Sue* 
cessfiil  and  unopposed,  the  multitude  now  raised  their  demands. 
Hiey  required  not  only  the  abolition  of  all  the  imposts,  but  the 
restoration  of  all  privileges  granted  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
and  his  successor,  Charfes  V.,  to  the  citizens  of  Naples;  in  par* 
ticular,  with  a  view  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  full  extent 
•f  these  immunities,  they  demanded  the  production  of  a  charter, 
written,  as  they  9aid,  in  letters  of  gold,  and  granted  by  Charles  V. 
lo  the  city  of  Naples.  Whatever  were  me  viceroy's  motives, 
whether  he  had  no  such  deed,  or  did  not  choose  to  deliver  it,  he 
acted  equally  foolishly  and  criminally  in  endeavouring  to  palm  on 
tlw  populace  some  other  document  in  place  of  that  which  they 
required,  /is  for  his  unfortunate  envoy,  the  Duke  of  Matalone, 
diey  seixed  on  his  person,  loaded  him  widi  insults,  and  dragged 
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him  tofNTiaM.  In  the  mMBtiaie  diey  follQwed  tbeir  coune  of 
buTDing  and  destroying  the  houses  of  all  whom  they  regarded  as 
enemies  of  the  people,  and  inspirod  suefa  geni^ral  terror>  that 
bodies  of  a  hundred  men  fled  at  the  approach  of  one  of  Masani- 
ello's  lazzaroni>  although  they  were  merely  ragged  lads,  armed 
with  long  poles  headed  with  iron  hooks,  usually  employed  for 
steering  their  boats,  but  now  wielded  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
the  gentlemen  (as  they  said)  from  their  horses.  The  veiy  women 
took  arms  and  formed  themselves  into  companies,  matching 
through  the  streets  with  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  swords  by 
their  sides,  and  poignards  in  tbeir  bosoms.  Others  brought  their 
children  in  their  arms,  and  made  them  cast  burning  branck  into 
the  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Matalone  and  other  nobles,  whom 
they  now  considered  their  enemies  as  much  as  the  Spaniards. 
*'  These  lambs,"  they  cried,  *'  shall  take  vengeance  for  the  loss 
of  the  bread  they  have  been  deprived  of  by  traitors !" 

Jjily  9ih. — The  insurrection  was  equally  progressive  and  in- 
creasing* The  insurgents,  after  overcoming  the  efforts  of  a  com* 
pany  of  soldiers,  placed  for  the  protection  of  that  important  post, 
possessed  themselves  of  the  steeple  and  church  of  St.  liorenao^ 
which  commanded  the  cit^.  Masaniello  and  his  successors  in 
his  stormy  exaltation  as  chief  of  the  people,  made  use  of  the  great 
bell  of  that  church  as  a  tocsin  or  alarm  bell,  and  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  was  wont  to  say,  long  after,  that  he  never  heard  it  toll  with- 
out thinking  of  the  judgment  peal.  Cardinal  Filomarino,  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  was  now  employed,  instead  of  the  Duke  ot 
Matalone,  to  negotiate  with  Masaniello  and  the  people.  He 
was  a  subtle  and  sagacious  churchman,  popular  witli  the  citizens, 
from  having  occasionally  taken  their  side  against  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, to  which  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  partial,  though 
willing  to  contribute  the  weight  of  his  character  and  iafluenoe.to 
effect  a  pacification  in  this  dreadful  emergency.  After  muck 
cavilling,  he  convinced  the  people  and  their  leader  that  he  had 
sufficient  powers  from  the  viceroy  to  assent  to  all  their  demands, 
and  that  the  papers  which  he  exhibited,  and  to  which  the  viceroy. 
expressed  himself  willing  to  conform,  were  the  authentic  charters 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V. 

Julif  lOth. — Masaniello  had  appointed  a  general  rendezvous 
of  the  people  to  be  held  in  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo,  to  bear  tbe 
terms  proposed  by  tbe  cardinal.  But  events  took  place  which 
gave  a  difierent  turn  to  affairs.  Various  parties  of  banditti,  long 
the  dishonour  and  plague  of  Naples,  seeking  naturally  to  find 
their  own  advantage  amid  rapine  and  slaughter,  now  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  welcomed  as  friends  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  them,  named  Perrone,  a  particular  confidant,  .of  Masa- 
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Bidio,  was  entrasted  with  die  care  of  die  prisoners  who  had 
been  arrested*.  The:  Duke  of  MatalMe  being  under  this  per- 
son's charge,  (of  whom  he  had  formerly  some  Juiowledge^  found 
little  difficulty  in  engaging  him,  and  another  chief  of  banditti, 
named  Pep6  Palombe,  by  a  promise  of  twelve  thousand  ducats, 
in  an  attempt  to  end  the  insurrection  by  assassinating  Masa- 
niello.  At  the  same  time  the  imprisoned  dnke  was  allowed  to 
escape  from  custody.  An  immense  throng  of  citizens  crowded 
the  square  where  the  assembly  was  held>  when  five  hundred  ban- 
ditti assembled  among  them,  completely  armed  and  well  mounted. 
Their  appearance  in  such  numbers  excited  suspicion,  and  Masa- 
niello  required  them  to  dismount  and  divide  themselves;  instead 
of  dns  order  being  obeyed,  seven  arquebuses  were  fired  at  die 
Ciipo  del  Popolo,  so  near  that  they  burned  his  shirt,  though  not 
a  ball  touched  him !  The  populace  instantly  discharged  a  volley 
of  musketry  on  the  troop  of  banditti,  and  killed  thirty  of  diem ; 
the  rest  fied  into  a  neighbouring  church,  which  notwithstanding 
the  respect  usually  paid  in  Catholic  countries  to  such  an  asylum, 
proved  no  place  of  refuge.  The  gates  were  unhinged,  the  vaults 
resounded  to  the  fire  of  musketry,  while  the  people  slew  the 
wretches  at  the  very  altar,  flooding  the  church  pavement  with 
gore*  Such  of  the  banditti  as  were  eiuimined  and  executed  con- 
fessed- the  existence  of  the  plot  .to  assassinate  Masaniello,  after 
^ich  they  hoped  to  disperse  the  insurgents,  by  assaulting  them 
at  nnawaresy  while  astonished  at  the  loss  of  their  captain.  Other 
fworts  were  added, — namely,  that  mines  were  formed  below  the 
Piazza  del'Popolo,  where  the  insurgents  were  to  meet, — though, 
in  tmdi^  the  conspirators  had  neither  time  nor  means  for  such  a 

Snpowder  plot.  All  agreed,  however,  in  naming  the  Duke  of 
atalone,  and  his  brother,  Don  Joseph  Caraffa,  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  conspiracy^  who  were  immediately  sought  after  with 
die  most  vigorous  alacrity.  Masaniello,  meantime,  remained  in 
die  great  square,  surrounded  by  the  beads  of  the  slain  banditti, 
planted  upon  pikes,  exaggerating  the  dangers  which  he  had  en- 
coantered,  and  calling  for  vengeattce  on  the  aristocracy.  The 
Duke  of  Matalone  hid  the  mod  fortune  to  make  his  escape, 
bot  his  brother,  Don  Joseph  Carafia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  were  dragging  him  before  Masanielloi  when  a  butcher, 
calied  Michael  de  Santis,  struck  off  his  head  with  a  cleaver.  His 
miserable  remains  were  brought  to  the  insurgent  chief,  who 
struck  and  spurned  the  senseless  body,  which  was  afterwards 
gitriietted  in  the  market-place.  Masaniello's  rage  against  the 
banditti  was  so  great  that  he  ordered  that  no  person,  even  ladies 
of  condition,  or  priests,  of  the  highest  orders,  should  dare  to  wear 
long  garments  in  the  streets  of  Naples.    Even  cardinals  and  pre- 
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ht0B  weie dbKged  togo in  such «y€Ciii6t  dress,  mt  to  wamiiit  ifatl 
diey  were  not  buidilti  in  disguise  carrying  arms  ander  Aetr 
fobes.  '  The  nobles  and  aristocrats  were  compelled  to  snriender 
tbeir  arms  to  the  popular  officers^  and  with  admirable  consistency, 
an  excise  on  all  eatables  brought  to  market  was  imposed,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  revolutionary  gorernment  which  had  its 
ois^n  in  the  abolition  of  the  gabelles. 

The  scene  is  well  described,  and  without  exaggeration,  by  the 
author  of  the  ''  Le  Due  de  Quise  i^,  Naples.'^ 

•■  Horrid  outcries  rent  the  air  j  bleeding  carcases  were  tied  to  borses* 
USh,  and,  attended  by  fishermen  and  sailors,  were  dragged  through  tbe 
streets ;  daldreD,  corered  wkh  blood,  ran  bebind,  folbwed  by  women 
and  laixarMU,  carrying  tbe  royal  baDoers,  and  firing  mrnkets  into  the 
mad0w%^  In  the  roarket-plase  was  a  weodea  scaffi^  hastily  eonstmetedi 
and  ipclosed  by  a  circular  range  of  pikes,  on  which  the  insurgents  €ati&A 
the  heads  of  their  victims,  while  their  mangled  bodies  laid  below,  boond 
with  ropes  to  the  palisade.  Jl^aniello  ascends  the  scaffold,  still  dressed 
as  a  sailor,  with  sword  in  band,  his  eyes  staring,  and  foaming  at  tbe 
month  I  '  Bring  the  head  of  the  traitor  I*  he  exclaims,  and  then  insults 
the  regains  of  Joseph  Caraffa;  he  speaks  to  him  in  mockery,  he  touches 
bis  hair  and  ghastly  lip^,  while  the  multitude  raise  tbe  most  ferocious 
acclamations.  In  all  quarters  victims  are  sought  after ;  even  tbe  old 
and  helpless  ere  not  spai^d,  and  their  bodies  are  dragged  about ;  the 
sqnaies  are  covered  with  carnage,  the  streets  resoond  vrith  cries  of 
afeftght»  tbe  palaces  are  in  flamea.  The  churehea,  however,  aM  open ; 
the  altars  are  invested  with  the  ornaments  of  the  festivals  for  the  dead ; 
and  before  the  Most  High,  priests  and  preUtes  call  for  peace,  bewail 
the  victims,  and  pitiy  for  the  gailty.  In  passing  by  the  churches^  the 
ruffian,  who  has  just  committed  murder,  or  tbe  incendiary,  who  still 
blandishes  his  flaming  torch,  uncovers  his  bead,  kneels  for  a  momeut, 
and  each  returns  to  his  work  of  destruction." 

Jvbf  1  \th. — In  the  mean  time,  tbe  accommodation  proposed 
by  the  viceroy,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Cardinal  Filomariao, 
though  somewhat  checked  by  Perrone's  conspiracy,  was  still  pro* 
ceeding.  The  truth  is,  that  whether  the  conspiracy  succeeded  or 
failed,  the  Spaniards  were  the  party  sure  to  benefit  by  it.  Had 
Perrone  effected  his  object,  they  would  have  been  rid  of  Masft*- 
niello;  and  although  he  had  failed,  the  death  of  Don  Joseph  C»* 
raffa,  with  other  consequences,  had  removed  all  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  of  wfaidi  tbe 
viceroy  was  so  justly  apprehensive.  Assisted  by  the  two  peraona 
we  have  already  mentioned,  Genuino  and  Arpaya,  who  had  been 
formerly  employed  in  political  business,  Masanielio  had  a  set  of 
articles  drawn  up,  in  which  the  sabelles  were  abolished,  all 
former  privileges  renewed  and  confirmed,  and  the  actors  in  the 
late  tumults,  including  himself  and  his  counsellors  by   name^ 
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assured  of  jmrdon.  Thtte  articles  were  read  iMiUicly  in  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Carmelites^  after  which  the  Cardinal 
Filomarino  passed  in  proeession,  to  the  Castello  Nuovo,  followed 
by  the  whole  tide  of  the  population,  amid  loud  acclamations.  0» 
this  occasion  Masaniello,  at  the  cardinal's  suggestion,  exobaiif;ed 
h»  mariner's  habit,  which  he  had  rendered  more  awful  thau  sn«* 
perial  robes  of  Tjrian  purple,  for  a  splendid  suit  of  cloth  of  silver^ 
and  mounted  on  a  fine  charger,  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  viceroy,  who  received  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  the  wonderful  and  ahirming  influence  whidi 
this  fisherman  had  attained  over  the  populace.  Vast  numbers  of 
the  insui^gents  had  crowded  in  after  the  procession,  and  filled 
the  C3»tle  yard.  Alarmed  at  the  length  of  Masaniello's  stay,  the; 
began  to  show  syinptoms  of  uneasiness.  The  Cfpo  del  Popoh 
was  then  with  the  cardinal  and  viceroy  in  the  cabinet  of  the  latteri 
when  stepping  to  the  window  he  silenced  them  by  a  word  of  bis 
nuiuth  and  a  signal  of  his  hand.  At  another  signal,  all  the  belb 
of  the  city  were  tolled ;  at  a  third,  the  deafening  peal  was  silenced. 
He  waved  his  band,  and  the  people  shouted;  he  placed  his  finger 
on  bis  lips,  and  tlie  roaring  multitude  became  hushed  as  death. 
Finally,  he  commanded  them  to  disperse  to  their  faomesi  and  the 
court  yard,  as  if  by  Jnagie,  was  evacuated  in  an  instant.  The  vicecoy 
and  his  courtiers  looked  at  each  other  with  astonishment*  It  waa 
no  %vonder  that  the  vicetoy  felt  it  necessary  to  recognise  the  aatbo* 
rity  of  captain  general  of  the  people  in  a  demagogue  possessk^ 
such  complete  influence  over  his  constituents.  The  Duke  of  Aroos 
went  so  far  as  to  put  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and  to  salutel; 
him  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  St.  George.  So  closed  the  fifth  day, 
the  events  of  which  augured  a  restoration  of  public  tranqnillitj. 

July  12M. — ^I1ie  events  of  this  day  proved,  however,  that  peace 
was  yet  far  distant.  Masaniello,  agitated  perhaps  by  apprehen- 
sions of  the  banditti,  no  longer  received  petitions  and  applicar 
tions  in  the  open  market«place,  but  at  a  window  of  his  ovim  coe* 
tage,  which  was  close  by  it,  where  he  stood  in  bis  fisherman's 
dress,  with  a  loaded  blunderbuss  in  his  hand,  whidi  put  the 
suitors  in  some  terror  for  the  reply  which  they  might  possibly 
receive.  His  bouse  was  surrounded  by  numerous  guanls,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  exhibited  himself—- 

-as  a  man  busied  about  decrees. 


Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile ; 
Ransoming  one,  or  pitying ;  threatening  tlie  other." 

The  petitions  which  were  presented  to  him,  he  himself  being 
unable  to  read  or  write,  were  examined  and  answered  by  masked 
secretaries,  who  wrote  the  necessary  reply,  which  the  Cdpo  del 
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Popolo  attested  by  a  mark.  His  sentencest  his  executions,  his 
burning  and  pillaging,  still  indicated  his  being  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  that  implacable  hatred  to  the  aristocracy,  proper  to  a 
man  of  the  lowest  class. 

July  13th. — A  solemn  ceremony  was  appointed  to  take  place 
in  the  cathedral,  where  Masaniello  presented  himself  before  the 
viceroy,  the  cardinal  archbishop,  and  the  whole  of  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  kingdom,  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand, 
and  die  charter  of  Charles  V.  in  the  other.  Here,  after  religious 
service,  the  Duke  of  Arcos  took  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the 
articles  stipulated  betwixt  him  and  the  Capo  del  Popolo  on  the 

Brt  of  the  people  of  Naples.  In  the  course  of  this  ceremony, 
asaniello,  for  the  first  time,  showed  marks  of  deranged  intellect 
In  discussing  the  different  articles  of  the  capitulation  he  made 
freakish  and  absurd  interruptions,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
solemnity  was  with  difficulty — almost  perforce — prevented  from 
stripping  himself  of  his  ceremonial  dress,  in  order  to  resume  his 
mariner's  rags,  in  presence  of  the  viceroy,  die  cardinal,  and  the 
whole  assembly.  The  viceroy,  on  returning  from  the  ceremony, 
seeing  the  wife  of  Masaniello  at  a  window,  saluted  her  with  the 
greatest  respect. 

July  \4th. — This  day,  being  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  the  insur- 
rection, the  conduct  of  Masaniello  became  still  more  capricious 
and  fantastic  than  on  the  preceding, — attracted  general  notice, 
and  began  to  diminish  the  respect  paid  to  him  even  by  the  igno- 
rant multitude.  In  the  morning  he  resumed  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functions ;  afterwards  gave  orders  for  the  surrender  of  the 
principal  posts  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  at  the  moment  the 
popular  chiefs  were  attending  him  in  council,  rushed  out  sud- 
denly, half  undressed,  mounted  his  horse,  and  gallopped  off  to 
invite  the  cardinal  to  sup  with  him  at  Pausilippo.  The  cardinal, 
not  daring  to  refuse,  excused  himself  from  accompanying  him 
immediately,  on  account  of  his  spiritual  duties,  and  promised  to 
join  him  in  the  afternoon.  Masaniello  then  proceeded  to  the 
viceroy's  residence^  and  invited  him  also  to  be  of  the  party ;  the 
Duke  of  Arcos  contrived  to  excuse  himself,  but  gave  orders  that 
his  barge  should  convey  the  Capo  del  Popolo  to  the  foot  of  Pau- 
silippo. On  his  way  to  the  barge,  he  committed  all  sorts  of  ex- 
travagances, and  on  his  arrival  at  Pausilippo,  he  went  into  the 
church  to  hear  mass;  after  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
swimming  about  with  his  clothes  on,  and  an  hour  afterwards 
ordered  supper.  It  was  supposed  that  Masaniello  at  tliis  time 
had  been  poisoned  with  some  liquor  having  the  power  of  creating 
lunacy.  We  believe  the  art  of  medicine  knows  no  such  drug  as 
would  destroy  the  mind,  leaving  the  body  uninjured,  though  Uiere 
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is  no  want  of  Iiqu6n  by  wluch  a  temporary  suspenuon  of  the 
faculties  may  be.  produced.  To  these  ako  Ma^aniello  applied 
bimself)  having  drank  twelve  tumblers  or  flasks  of  the  wine  called 
Lachtyma  Chruti,  a  dose  which  could  not  tend  to  calm  his  frenzy. 
He  was  carried  home,  and,  for  the  first  time  probably  since  his 
exaltation,  slept  soundly. 

July  \dth. — The  ninth  day  of  the  insurrection  exhibited 
fresh  proofs  of  Masaniello'iB  frenzy,  and  every  class  of  persons 
began  to  be  equally  tired  of  its  coosequences,  which  were  some- 
times ludicrous,  sometimes  fataL  The  people  of  every  condir 
tion,  and  even  many  of  the  popular  chiefs,  headed  by  Genuino 
and  Arpaya,  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  rid.  by  whatever 
means,  of  their  own  beloved  Capo  del  Popolo.  With  this  view 
a  new  conspiracy  was  formed  to  assassinate  him,  as  one  whom 
friends  and  foes  were  alike  desirous  to  be  rid  of.  During  the 
day,  he  kept  his  absolute  authority  in  complete  exercise.  He 
drew  his  sword  and  cut  furiously  around  him, — ^became,  in  short, 
so  outrageously  mad  that  his  attendants  and  friends  were  forced 
to  bind  and  secure  him  for  the  night. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mind  of  this  demagogue  had  always  the 
strong  tendency  to  insanity,  which  is  so  frequently  visible  in  men 
capable  of  bold  and  daring  actions,  and  indeed,  where  license  is 
given  to  the  passions,  in  men  of  genius  of  every  description.  In 
his  rapid  rise  to  despotic  authority  Masaniello  was  like  the  ,boy 
who  ascends  a  precipice  step  by  step,  but  becomes  giddy  and  ter- 
rified when,  unsupported  and  alone,  he  looks  around  him  from 
the  summit.  For  the  indulgence  of  vanity,  that  fruitful  source 
of  madness  in  various  shapes,  no  one  indeed  could  have  so  much 
cause  as  a  poor  fisherman,  whom  a  week  of  tumult  had  raised  to 
be  die  companion  and  controller  of  princes.  The  possession  of 
arbitrary  power  has  deranged  many,  and  being  so  suddenly  ac- 
quired as  it  had  been  in  this  instance,  it  must  undoubtedly  have 
had  a  deleterious  efiect.  Masaniello's  rapid  and  stupendous  ele- 
vation was  the  most  unlooked-for  occurrence  of  the  kind  which 
had  perhaps  ever  been  witnessed.  Personal  apprehension,  which 
almost  always  accompanies,  and  sometimes  is  sufficient  of  itself 
to  cause  insanity,  was  inseparable  from  the  situation  of  Masa- 
niello,— possessed,  as  he  must  have  felt  himself,  of  a  **  power 
too  great  to  keep  or  to  resign."  His  extravagant  fears  of  the 
banditti,  and  of  the  nobles  by  whom  he  believed  them  to  be 
instigated,  is  one  proof  of  his  feverish  alarm;  it  is  another  that 
he  would  take  no  food  from  any  other  hand  than  that  of  a  relation 
caUed  Pizzacarolo;  while  he  often  expressed  his  belief,  that  within 
a  week  after  he  had  resigned  his  authority  he  would  be  slain,  and 
his  body  dragged  through  the  streets.    Lastly,  want  of  sleep  is  at 
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once  a  cause  and  a  symptom  of  madness,  and  Masaniello  for  seve- 
ral nights  was»  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  visited 
with  insomnium.  He  had  scarcely  laid  him  down  in  bed  when  he 
would  start  out  of  it,  exclaiming  "  Up,  up,  there  is  no  sleeping  for 
us  till  we  are  masters  of  Naples !"  It  is  needless  surely  to  seek 
farmer  for  causes  of  MasanielIo*s  insanity.  No  "  Colchick  drugs'' 
can  be  more  potent  to  create  and  promote  frenzy  than  vanity,  the 
consciousness  of  arbitrary  power,  the  uncertainty  how  to  proceed 
in  circumstances  altogether  new  and  peculiarly  arduous,  the  press- 
ing apprehension  of  conspiracy  and  death,  the  constant  and 
strained  exertion  of  mind,  the  ejects  of  increasing  daily  toili  and 
the  privation  of  nocturnal  repose. 

July  Idth. — Upon  the  tenth  and  last  day  of  his  singular  career, 
Masaniello,  escapiug  from  his  best  friends,  (those  who  detained 
him  in  custody  as  a  lunatic,)  rushed  into  the  church  of  del  Carmine, 
the  day  being  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  patroness.  The  cardinal 
Filomarino  performed  the  service,  and  after  its  conclusion,  Masa- 
niello, in  a  desponding  mood,  harangued  the  people  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand ;  complained  of  being  forsaken  bj  them,  mingling 
expressions  which  were  of  a  pathetic  description  with  duch  as 
were  utterly  irrational  and  ridiculous.  He  behaved  with  such  in- 
decorum of  speech  and  gesture,  that  the  priests  were  obliged  to 
withdraw  him  from  the  pulpit  by  force.  To  the  cardinal  he  next 
had  recourse,  expressing  his  purpose  to  resign  all  his  power  to 
the  viceroy.  The  prelate  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  him  to 
enter  the  adjoining  cloister,  and  cease  interrupting  the  prayers 
of  the  congregation.  While  the  unfortunate  man  was  yet  in  the 
cloister,  the  assassins,  few  in  number,  but  followed  by  many 
others  who  favoured  them,  burst  into  his  place  of  refuge,  ex- 
claiming "  Long  live  the  king  of  Spain,  and  death  to  Masaniello!" 
— "  Do  ye  seek  me,  my  people  ?"  answered  Masaniello.  "  Here 
I  am  V'  As  he  turned  round  he  received  the  fire  of  four  arque^ 
buses,  which  killed  him  on  the  spot,  giving  him  but  time  to  ex- 
claim,— *'  Oh  ye  ungrateful  traitors  !"  So  low  was  his  popularity 
fallen,  that  the  thousands,  then  assembled  in  the  churdi  of  del 
Carmine,  heard,  without  the  least  emotion,  that  Masaniello  was 
slain.  Thereafter  his  head  was  carried  to  the  viceroy,  and  hi^ 
body,  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  by  a  rabble  of  boys, 
among  whom  the  nobility  threw  pieces  of  money,  was  at  length 
tossed  into  the  city-ditches. 

But  the  flame  which  Masaniello  had  kindled  was  not  extin- 
guished by  his  death.  Even  in  the  morning  which  succeeded  his 
f$xit,  some  of  the  striplings,  who  had  constituted  the  guard  and 
lictors  of  their  murdered  captain-general,  sought  out  his  disho- 
noured remains^  and  carried  them  to  the  cathedral.   The  mangled 
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corpse  was  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  decorated  with  a  crown  and 
sceptre,  and  after  being  carried  in  funeral  procession,  followed  by 
thousands  of  armed  men,  it  was  at  length  solemnly  interred  in 
the  church,  with  many  tears,  prayers,  and  lamentations. 

Thus  ended  the  short  but  eventful  life  of  Masanlello,  who,  in 
the  course  of  ten  days,  rose  from  the  most  humble  situation  to  an 
unrivalled  height  of  despotic  authority;  and  after  reigning  like  a 
monarch,  was,  by  common  consent,  shot  and  dragged  through  the 
city  like  a  mad  do^,  yet  finally  buried  like  a  prince,  and  almost 
worshipped  as  a  saint.  It  is  worth  while  to  look  somewhat  more 
closely  at  a  character  subjected  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  to  such 
extraordinary  vicissitudes. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons,  both  remarkable  for  the 
parts  they  have  performed  in  life,  who  must  yet  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other.  The  first  consists  of  the  men  of  com- 
manding  genius  and  strong  character,  who  may  be  considered  as 
arbiters  of  their  own  destinies,  and  those  of  others.  They  possess 
force  of  mind  and  power  of  judgment,  if  not  altogether  to  direct, 
at  least  to  influence  and  controul  their  fellow-men.  ^  The  second 
class  consists  of  mere  creatures  of  circumstances,  which  elevate  or 
depress  them  as  the  tide  of  events  chances  to  ebb  or  flow.  The 
first  resemble  the  experienced  mariner,  who  can  manage  to  steer 
his  coarse  even  by  means  of  gales  which  seem  the  most  adverse ; 
the  second  may  be  compared  to  an  unskilful  landsman,  vyho  drifts 
at  the  mercy  of  wind  and  wave.  There  can  be  little  hesitation  in 
aflirming  that  Masaniello  belongs  to  the  second  class,  and  that  his 
extraordinary  rise  was  rather  the  work  of  fortune  and  contingency, 
than  of  his  own  derice  in  the  conception,  or  his  own  exertions  in 
the  execution. 

As  this  opinion  has  been  disputed^  it  is  proper  to  mention  our 
reasons  for  entertaining  it.  We  conceive  that  whatever  task  is 
undertaken  upon  premeditation  by  a  man  of  talents  must  exhibit 
in  its  progress  some  marks  of  a  regular  purpose  and  plan.  Of 
this  we  can  see  no  traces  in  the  commotion  effected  by  Masa- 
niello. The  fact  is,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  plan  or  principle 
whatever,  except  the  very  obvious  idea  that  the  imposts  were  un- 
popular and  disagreeable,  and  therefore  desirable  to  be  got  rid  of. 
This  was  what  he  called  freedom,  and  it  is  indeed  the  most  popu- 
lar and  most  tangible  notion  of  freedoni  among  the  lower  orders 
in  all  countries.  "  Independence,"  said  a  South  American  to 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  '*  consists  in  getting  a  shirt  cheaper  by  nine- 
tentbs  than  we  used  to  do."  When  Masaniello  proposed  to  restore 
his  countiy's  freedom,  all  he  meant  vvas  a  removal  of  the  imposts, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  ideas  upon  the  topic  is  best  understood 
froai  what  he  said  concerning  the  apparitions  of  saints  and  ai^els, 
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and  the  scalding  lead  in  his  brain.    This  hatred  of  taxation  was 
probably  the  feeling  of  all  men  of  his  class  in  Naples^  and  he  being 
an  active,  bold,  and  probably  half-mad  fellow,  spoke  out  loudl; 
what  every  one  thought.     But  he  entertained  no  purpose  whatso- 
fever  of  freeing  his  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke.    On  the  con- 
trary, he  professed  the  deepest  devotion  to  Philip  IV.,  never 
liamed  him  but  with  signs  of  respect,  and  paid  almost  supersti- 
tious honours  to  his  portrait.     And  when  one  of  his  advisers  sug- 
geisted  the  alternative  of  calling  in  the  French  to  back  their  insur- 
rection, he  threatened  if  he  heard  a  word  more  on  the  subject  to 
bring' him  to  trial  as  a  rebel.     He  was  no  less  unable  to  form  a 
scheme  which  might  give  the  Neapolitans,  by  union  and  cordiality 
amongst  themselves,  the  means  of  opposing  a  bulwark  to  the  op- 
pression of  their  Spanish  masters.     Above  all,  Masaniello  was 
totally  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  mankind  so  essential  to  a 
truly  great  leader,  which  enables  him  to  select  counsellors  and 
assistants  suitable  to  the  times  and  the  purposes  in  which  he  is 
engaged.     Julio  Genuino  was  a  subaltern  political  agent,  grown 
old  in  paltry  intrigues,    in  which  he   had   so  conducted  him- 
self as  to  be  branded  and  condemned  to  the  gallies.    By  Ma- 
saniello's  influence  he  was  chosen  the  Eletto  del Popolo.    Cieco 
d'Arpaya  was  that  most  degraded  of  beings,  a  paltry  retainer  of 
Ihe  law,  conversant  in  the  tncks  and  subtleties  of  his  profession, 
but  incapable  of  receiving  or  comprehending  its  nobler  lessons. 
He  also  had  been  a  galley-slave  at  Oran,  yet  was,  on  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Capo  del  Popolo,  recommended  to  be  chosen  coun- 
sellor of  the  insurgents.     Such  were  his  civil  auxiliaries !    His 
military  assistants  were  as  unhappily  chosen.   Dominico  Perrone 
had  been  a  thief-taker,  a  profession  which  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  captain  of  banditti.     He  became  Masaniello's  lieutenant. 
Gennaro  Annese,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter, 
was  a  common  gunsmith,  an  ignorant  and  brutal  mechanic,  cruel, 
avaricious,  and  cowardly ;  yet  one  of  the  most  important  quarters 
of  the  city  was  entrusted  to  his  charge.     All  these  four  men  were 
'faithless  to  Masaniello;  and  though  Ferrone  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  assassinate  him,  the  other  three  were  accomplices  in  his  actual 
slaughter.     Of  his  other  adherents,  whom  he  distinguished  by 
appointments,  not  one  seems  to  have  been   recommended  by 
character,  probity,  or  talents. 

'  It  would  be  doing  Masaniello  injustice,  however,  if  we  did  not 
'add,  that  having  no  distinct  prospect  of  rendering  essential  service 
to  his  country,  he  was  at  the  same  time  totally  free  from  any 
sinister  views  of  personal  aggrandizement.  He  appears  to  have 
'been  sincere  in  his  wishes,  that  when  he  had  set  Naples  free, — by 
•which  he  understood  the  abolition  of  imposts, — the  government 
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of  it  should  be  committed  to  a  popular  management,  composed  o 
such  men  as  we  have  mentioned.  The  Memoirs  of  18£8  record 
a  singular  circumstance  with  regard  to  this  pointy  on  the  au-* 
thority  of  De  SantiB,  While,i  on  Friday^  July  12th,  the  sixth 
day  of  the  insurrection,  he  was  sitting  in  his  judgment-seat,  a 
female  masked^  or  man  in  woman's  habit,  approached  and  whis- 
pered, *'  Masanielloy  we  have  reached  the  goal,  a  crown  is  preparecU 
and  it  is  for  thy  brows."-r'*  For  mine?*'  he  replied, "  I  desire  none 
but  the  green  wreath  with  which  we  honour  Our  Lady's  festival  in 
September.  When  I  have  delivered  my  country  I  shall  resimie 
my  nets." — **  You  find  them  no  more.  Rebellion  should  npt  b? 
undertaken,  or  it  should  be  carried  on  to  the  end.^ — ''  I  will  re- 
sume my  nets,"  said  Masaniello  steadily.  *'  You  will  not  find 
them,"  said  the  intrusive  monitor.  "  What,  then,  shall  I  find  ?"— -^ 
"  Death  l"  answered  the  masked  figure,  and  withdrew  into  the 
crowd.  An  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  intentiops,  though 
combined  with  gross  ignorance,  was  afforded  by  the  rigour  with 
which  he  insisted  on  the  destruction  of  the  treasure  and  nch  move- 
ables found  in  the  houses  which  were  destroyed  during  the  first 
da^  of  the  tumult.  Latterly,  indeed,  he  yielded  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Genuino  and  d'Arpaya,  that  these  things  should  be  pre*' 
served  for  the  good  of  the  state,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pnssenting 
them  as  a  donative  to  Philip  IV.  in  place  of  the  abolished  gabellea. 
But  whatever  was  the  case  vyith  regard  to  less  scrupulous  insur- 
gents, he  participated  in  no  plunder,  until  vanity  pixxluced  mad- 
ness, or  madness  vanity.  On  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that 
.he  was  a  man  whose  principal  characteristic  was  the  boldness 
with  which  he  pursued  an  object  ardently  desired,  but  who  was 
alike  incapable,  from  want  of  knowledge  and  talents,  to  avail 
himself  of  the  success  which  so  wonderfully  crowned  his  enter- 
prise. How  far  his  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  natural  disposition, 
or  a  consequence  of  his  malady,  is  a  question  that  must  be  left  to 
Him  to  whom  alone  it  can  be  known. 

Masaniello  had  not  been  dead  four  days  when  new  disturb- 
ances broke  out  betwixt  the  populace  of  Naples  and  the  Duke  of 
Arcos.  They  discovered  that  in  the  agreement  made  betwixt 
them  and  the  viceroy,  the  duke  had  privately  excepted  from  the 
abolished  gabelles  those  which  were  in  existence  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  all  such  as  had  been  farmed  by  t)ie  go- 
vernment to  any  individual.  Other  causes  of  jealousy  intervened 
before  these  suspicions  could  be  allayed,  and  the  populace,  now 
organized  and  accustomed  to  combine  and  use  their  superiority 
of  numbers,  again  rose  in  insurrection.  They  advanced  to  renew 
the  blockade  and  investment  of  the  castles  and  posts  maintained 
by  the  yicerov,  and  the  war,  which  had  been  suspended,  was  in  a 
great  measure  renewed. 
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The  leaders  of  the  populace^  being  at  length  conscioas  that 
they  stood  in  need  of  more  experienced  advisers  dian  their  order 
could  supply,  resolved  to  supply  the  place  of  Masaniello  by  elect- 
ing Don  Francisco  Toralto,  prince  of  M  assa,  a  nobleman  of  Spanish 
origin,  of  gentle  and  popular  manners,  and  who  had  distinguished 
himself  as  an  officer  in  defending  Catalonia  against  the  French* 
The  unfortunate  nobleman  saw  the  whole  danger  of  accepting  a 
command  to  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of  a  fickle  and  uncertain 
people,  who  wonM  assuredly  set  down  to  their  leader's  imputed 
treachery  the  bad  success  which  might  be  owing  to  their  own 
want  of  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  raised  banners 
against  the  viceroy,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  pains  of  rebellion. 
To  guard  against  this  he  communicated  secretly  with  the  Duke 
of  Arcos,  and  obtained  his  sanction  for  accepting  the  command 
of  the  popular  army,  in  order  at  once  to  restrain  them  within  the 
bounds  of  discipline,  and  temporize  till  ihey  should  grow  weaiy 
of  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  war.  This  was  on  the  2dd  of 
August.  ^ 

fiy  the  influence  he  possessed  with  the  new  commander  of  the 
popular  forces,  and  by  the  opportunity  which  he  thereby  obtained 
for  bribing  several  of  the  Neapolitan  chiefs,  the  viceroy  obtained 
a  truce,  until  he  shonld  receive  instructions  from  Spain,  and  tn 
the  meanwhile  exerted  himself  to  revictual  the  three  citadels  and 
increase  the  number  of  his  forces.  The  articles  of  truce  con- 
tained a  number  of  popular  clauses,  to  which  the  viceroy  hesi- 
tated not  to  consent  for  die  time,  under  the  internal  belief  that 
the  court  of  Spain,  to  which  they  were  to  be  ultimately  referred, 
would  be  sure  to  reject  them. 

On  the  first  of  October  a  fleet  of  five-and-thirty  large  vessels 
entered  the  port  of  Naples,  and  by  display  of  the  royal  standard 
from  the  castles,  the  people  learned  that  King  Philip's  natural 
son,  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  was  on  board  one  of  the  ships  com- 
posing this  princely  armament.  On  the  event  of  this  young  dig- 
nitary's arrival  being  known,  the  Neapolitans  showed  great  joy, 
anticipating  that  he  brought  the  ratification  of  the  articles  vAiA 
had  been  sworn  to  by  the  Duke  of  Arcos.  It  would  appear  how- 
ever that  the  viceroy,  from  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  smarting  nnder 
the  mortifications  and  insults  he  had  received  from  the  Neapo- 
litans, had  persuaded  the  youthful  commander  that  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  employ  force  in  reducing  them  to  obedience. 
Two  da^s  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  therefore,  without  any  an- 
swer being  returned  to  the  deputation  sent  to  invite  the  son  of 
their  sovereign  on  shore,  and  while  the  citizens  were  preparing  to 
receive  him  with  every  mark  of  personal  respect — widiout  any 
•declaration  that  the  truce  was  terminate^ — the  Spanish  troops 
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were.  mNMenlykuded  from  die  vestek,  and  united  with  thoee  in 
the  camties,  after  which,  with  swords  in  one  hand  and  torches  in 
the  other,  and.  commencing  a  most  furious  cannonade  on  the  city 
from  the  forts  and  shipping,  they  made  a  general  attack  on  all  the 
posts  in  possessioo  of  the  people,  which  lasted  for  three  days.  This 
treacherous  attempt  met  with  its  deserved  fate.  The  insurgents, 
rallying  vigorously,  repulsed  the  Spaniards  in  every  direction. 
Open  war  was  the  consequence,  without  the  possibility  of  renew-* 
iog  a  treaty  which  had  been  made  a  cloak  for  such  treachery.  The 
situation  of  the  Prince  of  Massa  now  became  excessively  delicate* 
Considering  the  King  of  Spain  as  his  lawful  sovereign,  he  had 
undertaken  the  office  of  captain*general  of  the  popular  forces,  as 
being  likely  to  afford  him  ibe  means  of  accom^isbing  a  reconcili- 
ation between  the  sovereign  and  the  people.  The  prospect  of  this 
was  indefinitely  removed,  and  his  situation  rendered  him  the  direct, 
although  involuntary,  enemy  of  die  Spanish  government;  while 
the  Duke  of  Arcos's  treachery  had  rendered  any  pacific  arrange- 
ment next  to  impossible.  The  prince's  motions  were  now  closely 
wished  by  the  people,  and  indicated  coldness,  if  not  unwillii^- 
ness,  to  exert  himself  in  their  cause*  He  visited  the  posts  with  less 
punctuality,  and  was  frequently  absent  at  the  almost  daily  skirmishes 
which  took  place  betwixt  the  exasperated  factions.  This  conduct, 
it  i»  said,  was  owing  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wife.  By  his 
courage  and  composure  the  Pnnce  of  Massa  escaped  the  conse* 
quences  of  one  tumult,  in  which  the  people  threatened  his  life. 
But  the  causes  of  the  public  suspicion  increased,  and  were  fos- 
•  tared  by  those  favourite  chiefs  of  the  populace  who  envied  his 
authority.  His  general  of  artillery  went  over  to  the  Spaniards. 
A  mine  wrought  under  his  direction,  to  destroy  the  cisterns  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  failed  of  its  effect.  The  Prince  of  Massa  at 
last  became  the  victim  of  a  popular  tumult,  headed  by  Gennaro 
Annese,  the  gunsmith  already  mentioned,  and  was  beheaded 
without  even  being  allowed  time  for  his  devotions.  His  head 
was  paraded  on  a  pike,  his  body  dragged  through  the  streets,  his 
heart  torn  out  with  the  brutality  usual  in  such  proceedings,  and 
presented  to  his  wife  in  a  silver  basin.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
the  people  did  wisely  to  deprive  the  Prince  of  Massa  of  his  com- 
mand; as,  from  the  beginning,  he  accepted  it  by  constraint,  and 
with  a  reservation  of  his  sworn  fidelity  to  Spain.  To  have  dis- 
missed him  in  safety  would  have  been  an  act  of  humanity;  his 
murder  was  only  the  meatis  of  rendering  the  breach  betwixt  the 
nobles  and  the  people  irreconcilable.  This  was  accordingly  the 
case.  The  provinces  of  the  kingdom  were  in  as  disorderly  a  state 
as  the  capital.  Large  troops  of  banditti  pretending  or  possessing 
commissions  from  the  popular  chiefs,  overran  some  districts.    In 
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odieiv  the  nobles  aad  their,  feudal  foUoweni  took  arms^  attembied 
a  flying  army  of  3000  horee»  declared  common  cause  with  the 
Spaniards*  and  blockaded  the  city*  preventing  the  importation  of 
com*  and  threatening  Naples  with  famine.  Even  Grennaro  Annese, 
who  by  a  tumultuary  election  had  been  created  captain-general  of 
the  people,  could  now  see  that,  without  foreign  assistance,  the 
populace  of  Naples  must  be  subdued  by  the  united  force  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  nobles,  whom  they  had  driven  into  making 
common  cause.  To  obtain  this  assistance  envoys  were  despatched 
by  him  and  his  council  to  Rome,  to  France,  and  to  every  other 
country  of  which  they  thought  the  rulers  might  be  moved  to  lend 
them  succour.  This  broudit  new  actors  upon  the  scene* 
-  H&NBY  DE  LoRRAiNB,  DuKE  OF  GuisK,  was  oue  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  at  the  court  of  France.  Richelieu  had,  indeed, 
subdued  and  chained  to  the  throne  those  |(reat  princes  whose 
power  had  repeatedly  shaken  it;  but  their  children  still  continoed 
to  cherish  the  high  spirit  of  chivalry  which  had  been  the  idol  of 
their  fathers;  and  glory  and  lady's  love  were  no  less  the  topics  of 
the  court  than  when  Francis  !•  did  homage  to  the  beautiful  Diana 
of  Valentinois  at  Fontainebleau. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  united  in  his  person  the  qualities  bodi 
of  the  romantic  heroes  of  the  period,  and  of  such  as  stood  high 
in  the  political  world.  Young,  handsome,  accomplished  in  all 
exercises,  witty  and  agreeable  as  Grammont,  amorous  as  Amadis, 
and  inconstant  as  his  brother  Don  Galaor,  he  was  accounted  irre- 
sistible among  the  fair  sex.  A  soldier  brave  as  Bayard,  and  poa^ 
aessed  of  all  the  ambition  of  all  the  Guises,  Henry  of  LornHse 
was  jfit  both  to  conceive  and  to  execute  the  most  extraordinary  en- 
terprises. With  the  most  perfect  resolution,  and  the  most  acule 
discernment,  he  possessed  the  art  of  eloquence  that  addresses 
the  heart  through  the  ear,  the  graces  of  dignified  simplicity  which 
men  love,  but  in  a  superior  degree  the  power  of  using  at  will  that 
species  of  cold  politeness  which  is  the  most  poignant  way  of  ex- 
pressing contempt.  Such  a  character  was  formed  to  amuse^  and 
perhai>s  to  scandalize,  the  court  with  his  amours,  and  disturb  it 
with  his  political  intrigues,  in  both  which  spheres  he  was  remark- 
ably active. 

.  The  Duke  of  Guise  had  been  originally  designed  for  the  church, 
and  at  fifteen  years  of  age  was  promoted  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Rheims,  though  his  taste  inclined  him  towards  the  army.  But  on 
tlie  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the  Prince  of  Joinville,  in  1G39» 
he  instantly  renounced  the  archbishopric,  the  duties  of  which  had 
been  performed  by  other  hands  while  he  was  pursuing  his  military 
career  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  on  the  death  of  his  fathec 
next  .year,   be  joyfully   returned  to  France,    to  exchange  .the 
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first  ecclesiastical  peerage  of  the  kingdom  for  the  peerage  of 
his  family,  more  happy  ia  his  freedom  than  within  the  limits  of 
a  profession  to  which  he  coald  have  done  no  honour.  He 
fell  in  love  with  Anne  de  Gonzague,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  and  Mantua,  and  the  lady  shared  his  passion. 
But  having  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  Richelieu, 
formed  by  the  Count  de  Soissons,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and 
others,  and  fomented  by  the  Court  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  partook  of  their  disgrace  in  1641,  and  was  obliged  to  fl^, 
Anne  de  Gonzague  rendered  his  triumph  complete  by  escaping  m 
pursuit  of  him  in  male  attire.  She  hastened  to  Flanders  to  con* 
sole  her  lover  under  the  sentence  of  high  treason  and  confiscation, 
pronounced  against  him  during  his  absence;  she  came — and  found 
Guise  not  only  in  love  with,  but  actually  married  to  another 
woman.  Indignant  at  his  pei£dy,  she  instantly  returned  to 
France.' 

The  lady  who  had  the  honour  of  fixing  for  a  moment  his  v?aver- 
ing  affections  was  a  Flemish  beauty,  Honorine  de  Glimes,  widow 
of  the  Count  de  Bossu.  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  a  bishop,  one  of  the  lady's  relations ;  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  the  duke  afterwards  sought  to  annul  the  marriage,  we 
have  .not  been  able  distinctly  to  make  out.  The  union,  however, 
did  not  last  much  above  tbtee  years,  during  which  he  contrived 
to  dissipate  his  wife's  fenmie,  at  the  end  of  which  time  both 
Richelieu  and  Louis  .XIII.  were  dead;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise 
having  submitted  himself  to  the  queen's  (Anne  of  Austria's)  mercy, 
and  received  his  pardon,  secretly  left  Brussels  and  his  wife,  and 
in  1644  reappeared  in  all  the  splendour  of  bis  adventures  at  the 
French  capital.  The  duke's  next  conquest  was  that  of  the  beau* 
tiftil  Madame  de  Mootbazon,  which  led  him  into  an  adventure 
that  reminds  us  of  the  catastrophe  of  that  one  among  Gil  Blas*^ 
masters  who  was  killed  in  the  flower  of  his  age  for  circulating 
forged  bUUts-^iiX*  Madame  de  Montbazon,  who  nourished 
some  female  spite  against  Madame  de  Longuevillci  had  imputed 
to  that  lady  the  writing  of  certain  love-letters  which  were  not 
her's.  The  courtiers  took  different  parts  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, and  Henry  of  Lorraine  loudly  advocated  the  cause  of  his 
mistress.  The  Count  de  Coligni  was  the  champion  of  Madame 
de  Longuevilie;  and  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  great  Guise 
4ind  the  no  less-  great  Admiral  de  Coligni,  who  fought  with  the 
fate  of  a  kingdom  and  its  religion  on  their  swords,  waged  as  deadly 
a  war  about  a  lady's  love-letters.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  victo- 
rious; he  disarmed  and  wounded  Coligni,  who  died  within  five 
months,  partly  of  grief,  partly  of  his  wounds.  Shortly  after,  the 
duke's  liaison  with  Madame  de  Montbazon  was  broken  off  by  the 
exile  of  his  mistress. 
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After  this  separatiou,  the  Duke  of  Guise  fixed  bis  fliictuatiog 
affections  upon  Mademoiselle  de  Pons»  of  the  highly  descended 
family  of  d'Albret.  This  lady,  whose  vanity  was  much  more  flat- 
tered than  her  afiections  were  excited  by  the  attentions  of  the 
Duke,  showed  herself  inaccessible  to  every  species  of  courtship 
save  that  which  led  to  the  altar  of  Hymen.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
would  have  gratified  his  passion  even  at  that  rate,  but  the  clainu 
of  his  Flemish  spouse  formed  an  impediment  which  must  first  be 
removed.  Measures  were  adopted  to  obtain  a  divorce  betwixt 
the  duke  and  the  countess,  who  pertinaciously  maintained  hei 
conjugal  rights.  Meantime  the  Duke  of  Guise  made  two  cam* 
paigns  in  Flanders,  among  those  gay  volunteers  who  entered  the 
trenches  to  the  music  of  violins,  and  showed  the  same  gaiety  in 
the  field  of  battle  as  in  the  ball-room.  On  his  return,  though 
covered  with  glory,  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  seemed  to  look  coldl} 
on  him,  and  objected  (like  an  unreasonable  woman)  to  the  dura- 
tion of  his  suit  with  Madame  de  Bossu,  as  if,  either  in  France, 
Rome,  or  elsewhere,  a  law-suit  can  end  when  a  lady  is  tired  of  it. 
Guise,  spurred  by  her  reproaches,  and  fancying  that  his  agenta 
were  remiss  in  his  interests,  declared  his  resolution  of  setting  ou( 
instantly  to  Rome,  and  usin^  his  personal  interest  with  the  Fop« 
to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  his  divorce.  But  his  jealousy  made  it 
a  condition,  that  during  his  absence  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  shouU 
retire  to  a  convent,  which  the  lady  regarded  as  a  considerable 
sacrifice.    This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1646. 

At  Rome  the  Duke  conducted  himself  with  considerable  addren 
to  gain  the  weather-gage  of  his  Holiness.  Pope  Innocent  X 
was  inclined  at  first  to  the  Spanish  faction  on  his  elevation  to  th< 
pontificate.  This  had  been  resented  by  the  French  ministers  ai 
Rome  vrith  marks  of  wilful  disrespect,  which  incensed  hii 
Holiness  so  much,  that  he  set  himself  to  thwart  and  opposi 
the  views  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  di 
so  in  a  tender  and  personal  point,  for  Mazarin  was  anxioo: 
to  have  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  made  a  cardinal — ai 
honour  seldom  conferred  upon  two  members  of  the  same  fiiinily 
While  conversing  with  the  Duke  of  Gruise  on  the  subject,  th 
Pope  even  shed  tears  of  anger,  at  which  the  French  prince  wa 
not  much  moved,  ''  being  aware  that  he  could  shed  such  at  hi 
pleasure,  and  was  indeed  an  excellent  actor."  His  mode  of  ad 
dress  to  the  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  of  this  singula 
kind. 

"  However,  1  persuaded  myself  I  gained  upon  bim,  and  confident! 
told  him,  that  having  discovered  where  he  was  attackable,  I  had  broiigli 
about  my  design,  and  that  he  must  yield,  having  no  more  defence 
against  me ;  then  I  asked  him  if  his  predominate  passion  were  not  re 
venge^  as  is  usual  vrith  all  Italians  ?  and  whether  he  would  not  thank  m 
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if  1  ruined  at  court  such  u  he  was  diasatisfied  wiftb,  making  Ibeir  ooodnct 
to  be  disapproved,  and  them  to  pass  for  malicious  and  undiscerning  per- 
sons ;  and  in  fine  to  cause  tbem  to  lose  their  employments,  which  should 
be  bestowed  on  such  as  were  more  agreeable  to  him  ?  He  cast  his  ajms 
about  ray  neck,  promising,  if  I  could  eflPect  this,  there  should  be  nothing 
in  the  world  he  would  refuse  to  do  for  my  sake.  You  must  then,  said  1, 
make  the  Archbishop  of  Aix  cardinal,  with  the  assurance  that  you  had 
done  it  sooner  but  for  the  ill  conduct  of  those  you  had  to  deal  with.*' 

Pope  Innocent,  upon  reflection,  satisfied  himself  that  he  would 
obtain  a  sure  reconciliation  with  Mazarin  by  the  pronaotion  of  hia 
brotlier, — that  he  would  be  able^to  transact  with  France  without 
having  communication  with  the  Marquis  de  Fontenay*Mareqil 
and  the  other  French  agents,  who  had  used  him  disrespectfully, 
and  whose  disgrace  he  hoped  by  this  means  to  effect.  He  was  ao 
much  captivated  by  the  duke's  plan,  that  he  consented  to  bestow 
the  bat  of  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  despaired,  upon  his  bro- 
ther, who  afterwards  took  the  title  of  Cardinal  of  St.  Cecilia. 

By  this  manoeuvring  the  Duke  of  Guise  imagined  that  he  had 
secured  in  his  interest  the  Pope,  the  French  ministers,  aqd  the 
new-made  cardinal.  The.  issue  of  the  expedition  showed. tluit 
though  he  had  been  the  means  of  their  coming  to  agreement,  tbey 
completely  outwitted  him. 

Just  as  this  intrigue  wa&  completed,  messenger  after  messenger 
brought  to  Rome  the  accounts  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  people  of  Naples,  without  a  head  from  wliom  any  conduct  wa^ 
ta  be  expected,  or  any  apparent  means  of  rescue,  about  to  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  the. King  of  Spain,  and  his  viceroy  tb^ 
Duke  of  Arcos.  The  State  of  Naples,  like  au  oppressed  princess 
in  a  romance,  seemed  to  offer  herself  as  a  reward  to  the  champion 
who  should  relieve  her  from  her  present  state  of  extremity.  His 
descent  from  King  Ren6  of  Anjou  gave  Henry  de  Lorraine  a 
connection  with  that  family  whose  claims  on  the  kingdom  of  the 
•Two  Sicilies  were  not  forgotten ;  and  an  opportunity  was  thus 
offered  to  the  lover  of  Mademoiselle  de  Pons  to  place  her  on  a 
throne,  which  her  beauty  would  grace,  so  highly. 

Guise  examined  all  mariners  who  came  from  Naples;  he  loaded 
them  viith  presents  and  caresses;  he  spoke  of  their  suffering 
country  expressing  an  ardent  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  its  miseries; 
and  after  more  than  one  of  his  emissaries  had  been  intercepted  by 
•tbe  jealous  vigilance  of  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  at  last  succeeded 
in  conveying  his  good  wishes  to  the  ears  of  the  people  of  Naplea« 
They  heard  that  there  was  a  prince  at  Rome,  beautiful  and  grace* 
ful  as  imagination  could  conceive,  with  riches  inexhaustible,  and 
liberal  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  descended  from  that  house  of 
Anjou  which  had  formerly  swayed  the  Neapolitan  sceptre,  who 
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was  disposed,  if  invited  by  the  people,  to  place  himself  at  theii 
head,  and  take  his  risk  of  death  or  conquest. 
^  The  heads  of  the  people,  particularly  Gennaro  Annese,  were 
for  the  present  satisfied  that  no  efforts  of  theirs  couM  conduct  the 
revolution  to  order  or  safety.  .A  person  of  more  character,  Vin- 
cenzo  Andrea,  who  appears  to  have  entertained  intentions  ol 
forming  a  republic — several  others  who  were  looking  for  their  own 
safety  and  advancement — some  also  whose  brains  having  been  de- 
ranged by  the  crisis  had  never  again  become  settled — be^an  all  al 
once  to  turn  to  this  new-risen  Star  of  Hope.  They  obtained  a  re- 
solution of  the  people,  that  the  Royal  Republic  of  Naples  shouU 
invite  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  command  their  armies,  and  enjoy  the 
same  authority  at  Naples  as  the  Prince  of  Orange  did  in  the 
Netherlandsi  the  extent  of  which  was  probably  wholly  unknowi 
to  them.  ^ 

When  the  measure  was  agreed  upon,  the  most  singular  exag- 
gerations took  place  on  bo£  sides — on  the  one,  to  impress  the 
duke  with  a  false  idea  of  the  forces  of  the  people — ^and  on  th( 
other,  to  fill  the  people  with  an  extravagant  expectation  of  th< 
assistance  to  be  derived  from  France.  To  the  former,  170,OOC 
ipen  were  said  to  be  in  arms,  with  ample  funds  for  their  mainte 
nance,  derived  from  confis<iations,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  thre< 
millions  in  gold.  Powder,  they  said,  they  had  in  abundance,  anc 
two  or  three  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  making  more.  The 
whole  military  posts  were  described  as  well  mounted  with  cannon^ 
and  the  place  as  abundantly  provided  with  corn  by  those  districts 
which  had  joined  the  insurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Luigi 
del  Ferro,  a  crack-brained  person,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  £i 
quality  of  ambassador  of  France  at  Naples,  had  offered  the  peo- 
ple in  the  French  king's  name  a  million  of  gold,  fifty  ships  oi 
war,  thirty  gallies,  ten  vessels  laden  with  com,  fifty  pieces  ol 
cannon,  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  vridi 
ammunition  sufficient  for  above  two  years;  he  asserted  also,  that 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  coming  to  put  himself  into  their  hands 
as  hostage  for  all  these  thin^rs,  and  offered  to  give  himself  up  ai 
prisoner  to  secure  them  with  the  price  of  his  head.  In  a  word^ 
this  self-created  di{>lomatist  advanced  such  exorbitant  proposali 
as  appeared  totally  incredible  and  ridiculous. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  the  general  intercourse 
between  states,  which  were  even  in  a  close  neighbourhood,  wai 
then  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect,  and  that  intelligence  con- 
cerning what  was  passing  at  Naples  could  only  be  derived  frooo 
the  ordinary  boatmen  or  fruit-sellers,  who  brought  their  tidingi 
to  Rome  with  all  manner  of  popular  exaggeration,  or  from  thas< 
mtcrested  and  sanguine  persons,  who  came  with  such  news  su 
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were  most  likely  to  be  agreeable,  and  to  render  the  bearers  weI-» 
come.  On  the  occasions  now  mentioned  they  did  what  was 
equally  fatal  to  both  sides,  they  disguised  from  the  Duke  of  Gui^e 
the  necessities  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  exaggerated  to  the  citizens 
the  means  of  the  duke  to  supply  them. 

It  is'  probable  that  Guise  gave  only  a  limited  credence  to  the 
flattering  tales  which  were  brought  to  him  of  the  state  of  the  city. 
But  he  was  a  willing  dupe  to  a  great  part  of  the  exaggeration. 
The  reason  lay  here.  If  the  duke  waited  the  arrival  of  a  French 
fleet,  French  soldiers,  French  money  and  French  stores,  he  could 
only  make  conquests  under  the  auspices  of  France.  Nay,  in  such 
case  France  might  send  to  Naples  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  to 
reap  that  harvest  which  the  adventurous  duke  might  have  chal- 
lenged as  his  own.  If  he  threw  himself  into  Naples  before  any 
French  armament  was  advancing  thither^  unfettered  by  instruct 
tions,  unaided — but  at  the  same  time  uncontrolled — by  a  French 
army,  which  would  of  course  be  guided  by  commands  from  Paris, 
he  might,  according  to  his  ardent  views,  **  trust  to  his  stars,  his 
fortunes,  and  his  strength,"  to  attach  so  strong  a  party  of  the  Nea- 
politans to  his  side  as  might  render  him  the  director  of  future 
events,  and  compel  whatever  French  auxiliaries  might  be  sent  to 
his  assistance  to  act  as  subjects,  not  brothers  of  the  war.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  was  therefore  resolved  at  all  risks,  and  without  the 
attendance  of  any  Frenchmen,  save  a  few  of  his  own  family,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  disorderly  capital  of  Naples, 
and  by  his  own  energies  establish  his  authority. 

The  Marquis  de  r  ontenay,  the  French  minister  at  Rome,  dis- 
approved of  the  duke's  enterprize,  considering  that  this  scheme,  if 
Unsuccessful,  was  likely  entirely  to  destroy  the  French  interest  at 
Naples,  but,  if  successful,  that  it  would  lead  to  consequences  mote 
favourable  to  the  duke's  ambitious  projects  than  he  was  disposed 
to  encourage.  If  Naples  were  to  be  a  separate  kingdom,  and  only 
an  appanage  of  France,  unquestionably  Cardinal  Mazarin  would 
have  desired  that  a  prince  of  the  blood  should  hold  the  throne. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  or  Prince  Thomas 
of  Savoy,  might  either  of  them  have  met  his  views  as  a  candidate. 
Much  more  would  he  have  wished  that  so  fair  a  kingdom  should 
have  been  made  a  direct  dependancy  of  France,  to  be  governed  by 
a  viceroy.  Either  of  these  plans  was  inconsistent  with  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  power  of  whose  house,  which  had  been  with 
such  difiiculty  reduced,  there  seemed  little  policy  in  restoring, 
especially  when  its  representative  was  a  man  of  so  much  genius 
and  enterprise.  These  opinions  of  the  cardinal  and  the  French 
envoy  were  probably  justifled  by  their  knowledge  of  Guise's  cha- 
racter. His  ambitious  spirit  Was  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  with 
holding  the  place  of  a  mere  temporary  viceroy^  and  still  less  tp 
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^M  tip  the  authority  which  he  should  gain  by  his  sole  personal 
risk.  On  the  contrary,  although  when  the  affair  was  canvassed 
he  protested  that  his  conquests  and  acquisitions  should  be  aV 
at  the  King  of  France*s  unlimited  disposal,  yet,  should  he  be 
once  placed  at  the  head  of  affiairs  in  Naples,  it  was  likely  thai 
some  nominal  acknowledgment  of  feudal  dependance,  and  the  ad- 
vantage  of  having  weakened  Spain  by  dismembering  such  a  liml 
of  her  empire,  would  be  tlie  only  important  results  which  Frano 
would  reap  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  s  success.  Moved  by  thes4 
considerations,  they  endeavoured  to  keep  the  duke'in  suspen3< 
until  they  could  equip  a  squadron,  and  take  the  adventure  intc 
their  own  hands,  allowing  him  no  other  than  a  subordinate  share 
But  the  duke  felt  his  advantage,  and  pressed  both  the  cardina 
and  his  brother,  M.  de  Fontenay,  and  the  other  French  minister 
at  Rome,  extremely  dose.  He  had  received,  as  he  showed  them 
an  invitation  from  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent 
at  Naples,  but  it  must  be  instantly  accepted,  or  would  be  for  evei 
lost.  The  people,  he  stated,  would  be  driven  to  despair.  The] 
might  lay  down  their  arms  to  the  Spaniards :  they  might  call  ii 
the  Turks,  who  were  within  fifty  miles  of  them.  In  short,  France 
would  lose  the  most  precious  opportunity  to  lower  the  power  ol 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  had  occurred  for  a  century.  At  th< 
same  time,  the  duke  protested  that  the  blame  should  be  at  the 
door  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  since  he  himself  was  ready  t< 
venture  his  person  upon  an  expedition  so  precarious  without  an] 
attendants  save  a  few  servants.  Cardinal  Mazarin  and  th< 
French  ministers  were  now  obliged  to  consent,  imputing  the  reluct 
ance  which  they  could  not  conceal  to  their  anxiety  for  the  duke'i 
safety.  In  reply  to  his  application  to  the  French  minister  a 
Rome  for  instructions,  the  duke  says  that  all  he  could  get  fron 
them  was,  **  Manage  well  the  war,  and  drive  the  Spaniards  out  o 
Naples,  and  for  all  else  regulate  yourself  as  you  shall  judge  M 
best  purpose,  and  as  you  shall  find  good  or  evil  conjunctures.' 

The  Duke  of  Guise  took  into  his  party  of  fourteen  persons  ver] 
few  who  were  above  the  rank  of  mere  domestics,  and  of  these  fevi 
only  two  were  French.  It  was  supposed  proper  to  accustom  th< 
Neapolitans  to  the  sight  of  the  French  by  degrees,  as  their  cha 
racter  for  engaging  in  petulant  and  licentious  intrigues  made  then 
highly  offensive  to  the  jealous  Italians.  The  fact  might  probabl; 
be,  that,  in  taking  few  French,  the  duke  avoided  incumbering 
himself  widi  any  spies  on  the  part  of  the  French  government. 

The  first,  and  most  imnortant  of  the  two  Frenchmen  wh< 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  this  enterprise,  waj 
Esprit  de  Raymond,  Comte  de  Modene,  author  of  the  Memoir 
before  us.  He  was  bom  in  \COS,  and  educated  at  court  as  \ 
page  of  Monsieur,  brother  of  Louis  XIII.    This  gentleman  wai 
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person  of  sense  and  sagacity^  well  acquainted' with  military 
ffairs,  and  a  bold  and  determined  leader.  But  he  was  addicted 
3  the  study  of  astrology,  and  appears  to  have  been  opinionative 
nd  disputatious  to  a  degree  which  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  whose 
Drtunes  he  had  attached  himself,  could  not  tolerate.  They  were 
incere,  and  even  affectionate  friends,  but  we  think  we  can  see 
rom  the  commencement  the  causes  which  failed  not  at  last  to  sow 
iscord  between  them.     Older  by  eight  years,  "  graver  by  many 

pound  of  phlegm,"  the  count,  from  the  original  concoction  of 
tie  expedition,  seems  to  have  established  himself  as  the  duke's 
if  entor,  a  part  only  fit  to  be  personified  by  Minerva  or  the  abstract 
pirit  of  wisdom,  since,  in  merely  human  hands,  it  is  apt  to  dege- 
erate  into  an  almost  intolerable  nuisance.  In  reading  the  Comte 
e  Modene's  reflections,  we  must  own,  we  forgive  the  Duke  of 
Sruise  for  his  occasional  impatience  when  sufferm^  under  the  in- 
iction  of  his  advice.  The  count's  remarks  are,  indeed,  always 
ensible,  and  often  undeniable ;  but  they  are  detailed  with  such 
nnecessary  minuteness,  that  the  reader  sees  the  meaning,  as  Lord 
)gleby  does  the  lady  in  Lovegold's  pleasure-ground,  long  before 
le  *'  crinkum-crankum"  of  the  expression  permits  you  to  reach 

legitimately.  Besides,  when  attained,  it  often  turns  out  to  be  a 
roposition  so  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  it  must  be  conceded 
1  a  moment.  In  addition  to  this  inclination  for  prosing,  with 
rhicli  the  consciousness  of  superior  age  and  superior  gravity  had 
ivested  the  Comte  de  Modene,  he  had  also  the  rage  of  intruding 
is  advice  upon  the  most  delicate  and  tender  topics ;  for  exam- 
le — that  of  the  Duke's  attachment  to  Mademoiselle  de  Pons ; 
nd  he  wondered  when  he  found  his  patron,  the  most  mercurial 
f  men,  fretted  and  irritated,  instead  of  receiving  his  sermons  with 
le  deference  ofpuer  sub  ferula. 

The  second  Frenchman  of  whom  we  spoke  was  M.  de  Cerir 
uites,  a  young  man  of  quick  parts,  a  poet  and  a  good  scholar, — 
rave  and  active,  but  petulant  and  ambitious.  He  had  charge 
r  tlie  correspondence,  in  cypher,  which  was  to  pass  between  the 
Like  and  the  French  government;  and  in  this  way  often  volun* 
ered  direct  communications  from  himself,  in  which  he  did  not 
ways  preserve  the  respect  due  to  his  patron. 

A  small  fleet  of  feluccas  (boats  barely  capable  of  conveying 
ree  men)  was  sent  from  Naples,  to  transport  thither  in  safety, 
possible,  a  general,  without  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  ^rtil- 
ry.  Meanwhile  there  remained  one  want  which  was  absolutely 
dispensable.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  Comte  de  Modene's  sin- 
liar  talent  of  proving  that  which  required  no  proof,  we  shall 
rre  quote  his  own  words  :^— 

"  He  represented  to  the  duke,  with  his  ordmary  sincerity  and  frank- 
ss,  that,  having  been  so  successful  as  to  gain  the  envoy  of  the  Nea- 
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poiitans,  and  6btMii  the  consent  of  the  French  ambassador  to  his  dep 
ture,  there  were  two  things  which  he  must  absolutely  attend  to  ;-a 
one  being  to  agree  to  the  popular  conditions,  on  which  he  was  called 
Naples, — the  other  to  procure  some  money,  for  which  he  must  ne 
have  occasion^  both  for  the  expense  of  his  voyage  and  the  price  of  so 
equipments  and  stores  which  he  must  take  with  him,  and  also  to  bear 
expenses  at  the  outset  of  his  government.  Moreover,  it  would  have 
indi£ferent  effect  on  the  populace,  if,  having  supposed  him  unequip] 
with  any  means  of  relief,  save  money,  they  should  observe  that  he  y 
in  want  of  that  most  indispensable  article  also;  farther,  &c.  &c.  &c.* 

In  short,  we  defy  the  most  accomplished  bore  (the  word  1 
been  at  the  point  of  our  pen  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  in  Christ 
dom,  to  ring  more  changes  on  lago's  simple  chime,  "  Put  moi 
in  the  purse." 

The  duke  had  not  waited  for  these  elaborate  proofs  of  an 
disputable  truth.  His  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Chevalier 
Guise,  (29th  October,)  is  couched  in  terms  which  at  once  ii 
mate  the  height  of  his  hopes  and  his  earnestness  of  preparati^ 
He  exhorts  him  to  "  rifle"  tlieir  friends  and  relations  of  whate 
money  or  jewels  they  can  spare,  since  the  whole  family  are 
terejited  in  assisting  their  Head  on  this  occasion. 

''  If  we  may  believe  honest  Machiavel,  I  shall  be  more  puissant  tl 
the  great  Turk,  since  he  could  not  draw  together  a  hundred-and-sevc 
thousand  men,  which  is  the  number  that  in  arms  attend  to  receive 
orders.  Naples  is  a  fair  theatre  of  honour,  where  I  am  to  encount< 
son  of  the  King  of  Spain,  put  his  army  to  flight,  take  three  castles 
other  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  and  recover  ten  posts  that  have  b 
lost  to  the  enemy,  and  kept  by  them  well  fortified  in  that  one  c 
Who  hath  more  work  to  do,  and  more  honour  to  gain,  if  I  play  my  | 
well }  How  difficult  soever  it  may  appear,  I  am  made  believe  J  si 
overcome  it  very  shortly  after  my  arrival  $  I  will  keep  something  yet 
you  to  do,  and  you  shall  have  your  part  if  you  take  care  to  send  me  g 
store  of  money.  Adieu, — I  detain  you  too  long,  considering 
little  time  I  have  for  making  my  despatch.  Plunder  all  you  can 
your  hands  on,  and,  if  possible,  the  great  diamonds  of  honest  Cheverev 
leave  nothing  in  the  Hotel  de  Guise — ^in  a  word,  let  neither  locks 
bolts  be  procf  against  your  fingers.** 

He  anxiously  solicited  his  mother  also. — "  You  must  n< 
answered  the  noble  lady,  "  be  stopped  for  want  of  a  little  room 
I  send  all  my  jewels,  amounting  to  10,000  crowns*  If  ; 
are  unfortunate,  I  can  get  others.  But  unfortunate  you  will 
be.''  He  raised  other  supplies  as  he  could,  the  Cardinal  of 
Cecilia  assisting  him  in  negotiating  a  loan  with  a  banker  in  Roi 
and  the  duke  mentions  a  female  who  came  to  oflfer  him  all 

*  M^iQoires  da  Comte  de  Hodene,  vol.  i.  p.  158. 
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pl^te  and  jewels,  and  10,000  crowns,  the  whole  sayings  of  her 
lite,  which  he  generously  refused  to  accept. 

The  sinews  of  war  being  thus  provided,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
determined  to  embark.  Followed  by  all  the  French  in  Rome, 
who  accompanied  him  on  horseback  to  his  boats,  he  took  his 
route  to  Fiumicino.  As  they  passed  the  hotel  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador, — "  Guise,"  said  the  duke,  "  must  not  go  to  war  in 
silence," — and  he  conunanded  his  trumpets  to  blow  a  point  of 
defiance. 

With  his  slender  stores,  a  retinue  of  twenty-two  men,  including 
the  Neapolitan  envoys,  and  a  fleet  amounting  to  three  brigantines 
and  eight  feluccas,  the  party  finally  embarked  on  the  IStli  day  of 
November,  late  at  night,  the  least  and  lightest  of  the  feluccas  car- 
rying **  Cssar  and  his  fortune."  At  first,  their  course  was  with« 
out  obstacle ;  but  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  when  they  had  been  , 

It  sea  twenty-four  hours,  and  were  coasting  Mount  Circello,  they  k 

tieheld  the  Spanish  gallies,  which,  apprised  by  signals  from  the  ^ 

ivatch-tower,  stood  out  from  the  Isle  of  Ponza  and  the  port  of 
Graeta  to  intercept  them.  The  feluccas  dispersed  different  ways ; 
that  which  had  the  duke  on  board  ran  towards  the  coast  of  Gaeta^ 
md  by  that  means  avoided  suspicion,  as  the  Spaniards  supposed 
t  to  be  landing  some  country  people.  Another  danger  arose ;  the 
weather  became  squally,  and  the  boatman,  unable  to  pursue  bis 
x>urse,  declared  there  was  absolutely  a  necessity  for'^oing  ashore, 
hough  the  country  was  in  possession  of  the  Spamards,  or  the 
lobility,  their  allies.  The  duke  insisted  upon  keeping  the  sea, 
md  the  weather  becoming  milder,  seemed  to  yield  to  his  resolu- 
ion.  On  nearing  Naples,  he  directed  his  felucca  to  be  steered. 
;trai^ht  for  the  Spanish  admiral,  as  if  it  had  been  an  advice-boat 
:omm^  with  despatches.  This  manoeuvre  ensured  their  safety  for 
;ome  time.  But  when,  altering  her  course  suddenly,  the  felucca 
;hot  down  towards  Naples,  the  attention  of  all  within  and  without 
he  city  was  directed  towards  her.  Ail  the  Spanish  gallies  opened 
heir  guns  on  this  minute  object,  while  the  duke  stood  up  on  the 
elucca,  as  if  to  brave  his  enemies,  and  show  himself  to  his  friends 
if  the  city,  who  crowded  the  beach  to  receive  him ;  and  they,  in 
heir  turn,  fired  eagerly  for  his  protection,  both  from  batteries  and 
vith  musquetry.  Sea  and  land  were  in  equal  agitation,  friends 
nd  enemies  watching  the  event.  At  length,  the  felucca  touched 
iod ;  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  received  with  such  rapturous 
welcome  as  was  likely  to  be  inspired  into  a  lively  and  quick-feel- 
Qg  people,  by  the  romantic  and  perilous  mode  of  his  arrival.  His 
ompamons  reached  Naples  in  safety  two  days  after  him. 
Tne  prepossessing  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  bis 
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fine  person*  die  mce  with  whidi  he  managed  the  steed  wlri< 
was  brought  for  his  use,  enchanted  the  populacei  mid  even  tl 
better  classes  of  Naples,  who  augured  from  his  appearance  th 
he  would  place  a  limit  to  the  fury  of  the  democracy.  Meanwhil 
having  heard  mass,  the  duke  received  a  message  from  the  Captai 
general,  Gennaro  Annese,  who,  having  taken  possession  of  t 
Tower  of  the  Carmelites,  a  strong  bastile  or  species  of  citad 
Kved  there  with  a  band  of  wretches,  his  companions  and  insti 
ments  in  plundering,  scarcely  daring  to  leave  it  for  fear  of  the  fs 
which  threatened  him,  and  which  he  deserved  infinitely  better  th 
Masaniello.  We  shall  let  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself  paint  t 
den  of  Cacns,  the  picture  of  his  household,  and  the  effect  pi 
duced  by  the  appearance  of  Luigi  del  Ferro,  whom  *e  Fren 
ministers  addressed  as  the  ambassador  of  their  master.  The  M 
moirs  of  1828,  though  wiitten  with  great  spirit,  are  not  quite 
naive  as  the  original  on  which  they  are  founded,  which,  althott] 
like  die  work  of  a  Dutch  painter  it  has  its  coarse  features, 
nevertheless  a  csrions  likeness  of  a  Robespierre  or  Marat  of  t 
'17 A  century. 

Being  introduced  to  Gennaro  Annese: — 

V.I  was  not  a  little  surprised,**  says  the  Duke,  '^  at  the  blindDess 
the  ^leople  of  Naples,  to  have  chosen  such  a  man  their  general;  I 
person  seemed  to  me  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  omit  to  give  f 
his  picture.  He  was  a  little  man,  very  ill  made,  and  very  black,  1 
eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  nhort  hair,  which  discovered  large  ears,  a  wi 
noath,  his  beard  dote  cut  and  beginning  to  be  grey,  his  voice  iiill  ai 
very  hoarse  $  he  could  not  speak  two  words  without  stammering,  t\ 
unquiet,  and  no  very  timorotts  that  the  least  noise  made  him  trembl 
He  was  attended  by  a  matter  of  twenty  guards  of  as  ill  men  as  himse 
He  wore  a  buff  coat  with  sleeves  of  red  velvet,  and  scarlet  breeches,  wi 
a  cap  of  cloth  of  gold,  of  the  same  colour,  on  his  head,  which  he  hard 
took  the  pains  to  take  off  when  he  saluted  me  3  he  had  a  girdle  of  r 
Velvet,  famished  with  three  pistols  on  each  side;  he  wore  no  sword,  b 
instead  of  it,  carried  a  great  blunderbuss  in  his  hand.  His  first  civili 
was  the  taking  off  my  hat,  and  instead  of  it,  causing  to  be  brought  i 
in  a  silver  basin  such  a  cap  as  his  own ;  and  then  taking  tot  by  i 
handy  led  me  into  his  hall,  whose  doors  he  very  carefully  caused  to 
.  shut,  with  most  strict  orders  to  his  guards  to  let  none  enter,  lest  tfa 
should  cut  his  throat.  As  soon  as  we  were  seated,  I  presented  hi 
M.  de  Fontenay's  letter,  with  assurance  (as  I  had  been  ordered)  of  t 
protection  of  France,  and  of  the  coming  of  the  fleet,  and  all  such  su 
plies  as  the  Neapolitans  should  stand  in  need  of,  towards  attaining  th 
liberty  and  deliverance  from  the  Spanish  oppression.  He  answered  1 
vrith  much  more  satisfaction  than  eloquence,  and  having  opened  the  li 
ter  I  delivered  him,  rau  it  Over  with  his  eyes,  and  having  turned  upwai 
tevery  one  of  the  ibnr  ^sides,  cast  it  to  me  again,  telling  me  he  oonid  1 
read,  and  desiring  me  to  aoqmunt  him  with  its  contents* 
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"  Wldbt  Ibis  patted^,  somehodf  kaoekcd  at  l)ie49Qr,  m  if  Ihay  ixH 
lenM  l0  brcfik  it  down:  tbi«  gave  ub  an  fUMmt  kui  tha  cry  fram  wijlh** 
oal  mentiooing  the  ambassador  of  Firaoce  that  was  desirous  to  see  me, 
the  door  was  opened ;  and  preparing  myself  to  go  and  receive  him  with 
the  ceremony  due  to  bis  character,  I  was  amazed  to  see  a  man  without 
a  hat^  his  sword  drawo,  two  great  chaplets  (like  a  hermit's)  about  his 
Deck,  OD  the  one  whereof,  he  said^  he  prayeid  for  the  kiog^  and  on  the 
other  for  the  peopfe,  who,  easting  himself  down  at  bis  fail  length,  and 
khrowitog  away  his  sword,  embracing  my  1^,  kisaed  my  ^^ ;  w«tli 
mach  ado  I  raised  him  np,  and  was  doabtfid  whether  I  should  giW  iiiw  i ' 

If.  de  fVnitenay's  letter,  which  treated  him  with  tjtie  qvidity  of  excel*  ' 

leoce,  and  the  ktng^s  ambassador )  seeing  in  the  person  of  Sieor  Luigi 
del  Ferro  rather  tbc  figure  of  a  madman  broke  oirt  of  Bedlam,  than  of 
the  minisler  o£  a  great  crown ;  bat  supposing  he  might  have  some  con- 
^led  good  quality  that  I  had  not  yet  discovered,  considering  the  great 
Erecfit  he  who  encharged  me  with  that  letter  assured  me  he  had  acquired 
unoDgst  the  people^  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  deliver  il,  lest  I  might 
)e  blamed  for  not  eyecuting  punctually  what  had  been  enjoined 
ne. 

'*  We  heard  a  great  nmse  in  the  street,  occasioned  by  a  tumult  of 
nch  people  as  demanded  to  see  me ;  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  I  went  to 
I  window ;  and  Gennaro  having  caused  to  be  brcmgfat  me,  in  two  bteins^ 
wo  bags  of  nMiney>  one  of  gold  and  the  otiwr  of  silver,  I  cast  it  amongst 
he  people,  and  whUst  they  were  at  cuffs  aboat  gathering  it  up,  I  thov^ 
( was  time  to  call  far  dinner,  having  eaten  nothing  aiooe  my  dqwrtucn 
mm  Bfame^  beoanse  <^  the  rou^oese  of  the  sea.  Genoaro  made  ex* 
iusea  for  the  ill  cheer  be  should  give  me^  not  daring,  for  fear  of  poison^ 
0  make  use  of  any  other  cook  than  his  wife,  as  improper  for  that  em- 
fcyment  as  personating  the  lady  of  quality.  She  brought  the  first  dish, 
aving  on  a  eown  or  sky-coloured  wrought  satin,  embroidered  with 
ilver^  with  a  farthingale,  a  chain  of  jewels,  and  a  fair  necklace  of  peafi, 
rith  pendants  of  diamonds  in  her  ears,  all  plundered  from  the  Duchess 
f  J^Iataiooe  j  and  in  this  stately  equipage  it  was  {feasant  to  see  her 
^  wml*  aoonr  dishes,  and  divert  bar^elf  in  the  afternoon  with  wash- 
^  aild  smoothing  linen.  I  invited  Luigi  del  Fen^  as  ambassador,  to 
f»A  and  sit  iown  with  us  $  but  Gennaro  (old  v^,  sure  I  was  not  in 
mcsl,  for. be  bad  woiit  to  nse  bim  like  ft  dog :  and  when  I  caUed  for 
riok,  lie  f9td>ad  it,  sf^yiog,  it  belonged  only  to  him  to  serre  me>  he.- 
mae  of  bif  qnnbty.  He  nraonted  me  the  <:up  on  bis  kn^^s,  which, 
^hen  I  woold  not  permit,  Gennaro  told  me  be  served  him  in  the  same 
Uttnor*  which  presently  after  I  saw  verified.  Pinner  lasted  not  long, 
nd  all  tbing»  were  so  99sty  and  unsavory,  that  had  it  not  bew  for  the 
read,  wine>  sallad,  and.  frat^  which  were  iode^  mscellent,  I  bad  run 
mad  of  at^rving/' 

Ob  examining  the  state  of  affairs  as  narrowly  as  he  conld,  the 
)itke  had  the  mortification  to  find  the  popttkur  Airy  against  the 
IMiiiiards  attbsi^ed  to  a  low  ebb,  and  that  had  he  not  arrived 
rhen  be  did,  llie  people  had  almost  agreed  to  lay  down  their  anna, 
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while  the  chiefs,  accusing  one  another  of  a  secret  correspondenci 
with  the  common  enemy*  fortified  their  quarters  against  eaci 
other  with  much  more  anxiety  than  against  the  Spaniards.  0 
tfie  divisions  between  them  the  Duke  saw  a  curious  instance  th 
▼ery  evening  of  his  arrival. 

*'  A  butchery  one  of  the  city  ciqptains,  called  Jommo  Ropolo,  a  ma 
seditious  and  violent^  broke  down  the  door  of  the  chakiber  where « 
were  at  council,  and  coming  up  to  Gennaro,  and  calling  him  trayto 
with  all  his  force  gave  him  three  or  four  blows  on  the  neck,  which  w; 
bare,  with  the  flat  of  hb  hand»  swearing  he  would  cut  off  his  head,  fro 
which  nothing  detained  bim  but  my  presence,  and  the  respect  he  bo 
me.  Gennaro  cast  himself  at  his  teet,  weeping,  and  embracing  I 
knees,  begged  his  life.  I  interposed  to  make  them  friends,  and  did 
as  having  authority,  sending  Jommo  Ropolo  to  his  qaarter,  which 
promised  to  visit  the  next  morning,  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  cit 
appointing  him  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  good  guard/* 

The  next  details,  with  which  the  Duke  was  treated,  conveyi 
the  information  that  instead  of  a  hundred-and-seventy  thousai 
men  in  arms,  the  service  of  three  or  four  thousand,  scarcely  sui 
cient  to  defend  the  various  forts,  was  all  that  could  be  relied  o 
and  that  money  was  wanting  for  their  pay,  without  which  there  nv 
DO  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  them.  To  add  to  this  ominous  i 
telligence,  so  different  from  what  he  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
himself  witnessed  the  return  of  a  force  chiefly  composed  of  ba 
ditti  which  Jacomo  Rosso  had  led  on  an  expedition  against  ti 
nobles,  with  every  token  of  a  severe  defeat.  Amid  the  glooii 
thoughts  which  this  state  of  things  generated,  the  Duke  had  st 
to  go  through  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  evening. 

'  *^  It  being  now  very  late  and  I  wanting  rest,  every  one  retired,  » 
I  had  a  supper  brought  as  unhandsome  and  distasteful  as  my  dinner; 
lasted  not  lonr,  and  inquiring  in  what  part  they  had  prepared  me  a  be 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  Gennaro  told  me  I  should  lie  wi 
him  ;  having  refused  this  as  much  as  possibly  I  could,  out  of  pretence 
not  incommoding  his  wife  by  taking  her  place,  he  told  me  she  should  1 
on  a  quilt  before  the  fire  with  her  sister,  and  that  it  concerned  his  safe 
to  share  his  bed  with  me,  without  which  his  enemies  would  cot  1 
throat,  the  respect  of  my  person  being  the  only  means  to  secure  him  fro 
that  danger,  whose  apprehension  had  so  strongly  prepossessed  bim,  th 
he  awaked  twenty  times  in  the  night  in  disorder,  and,  with  tears  io  1 
eyes,  embracing  me,  besought  me  to  save  his  life,  and  secure  him  fit] 
those  that  would  murder  him.  He  conducted  me  to  todge  in  1 
kitchen,  where  I  found  a  very  rich  bed  of  doth  of  gold,  and  at  the  fe 
of  It,  in  a  cradle,  a  little  Uackamore  skve  about  two  years  old,  full 
the  small-pox ;  a  great  deal  of  plate,  both  white  and  gilt,  heaped  up 
the  middle  of  the  room,  many  cabinets  half  open,  out  of  which  tambl 
chains  and  bracelets  of  pearl  and  other  jewels,  some  bags  of  silver  ai 
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fcmieof  gold  bdf  sealteradcm  the  ground,  veiy  rich  bouidiold  itoflF,  and 
jnany  fair  pictures  thrown  up  and  down  disorderly^  wbkh  made  suffici- 
ently appear  what  profit  he  had  made  by  plundering  the  houses  of  the 
richest  and  best-qualified  persons  of  the  town ;  though  he  could  never  be 
induced  to  assist  the  people  with  the  smallest  part  of  it,  either  to  buy 
ammuniCion  or  victuals,  for  paying  the  troops  already  raised,  or  making 
new  levies.  This  put  me  in  a  rage,  to  see  myself  in  want  of  every  thing, 
and  yet  to  have  so  considerable  supplies  at  hand,  which  I  might  make  ^ 

no  use  of. 

''  On  the  other  side  of  the  kitchen  were  all  necessaries,  in  great  quan* 
tity,  which  had  been  plundered  in  sevend  quarters,  with  all  manner  of  |^ 

arms,  all  in  an  extraordinary  confusion,  the  presents  and  contributions 
he  daily  received  of  all  manner  of  venison  and  wild  fowl  powdered,  and  |- 

idl  the  walls  tapestried  with  whatever  is  edible.  'r 

''  This  was  the  sumptuous  apartment  prepared  for  entertaining  me^  ^ 

and  when  even  oppressed  with  sleep,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  a  speedy  - 

unclothing  myself  to  get  into  bed,  Luigi  del  Ferro  would  suffer  none  * 

to  come  near  to  pull  off  my  boots,  maintaining  it  belonged  to  him  alone 
to  do  me  all  manner  of  services ;  but  I  refused  him,  till  Gennaro  advising 
me  to  let  him  do  it,  caused  his  own  stocking  to  be  pulled  off,  to  give  me  « 

example,  which  I  afterwards  followed  without  controversy,  and  got  into 
bed  as  fast  as  I  could.  Gennaro  came  presently  to  lie  down  by  me,  and 
setting  a  candle  on  the  bed,  and  unbinding  his  leg  to  dress  it,  I  asked  if 
he  had  received  any  wound  ?  He  answered,  that  being  naturally  replete 
and  full  of  humours,  a  physician,  his  fiiend,  had  advised  him  to  make  us^ 
of  a  remedy  I  forbear  to  name,  lest  its  mentk>n  offend  others  stomachy 
as  much  as  its  sight  did  mine. 

"  You  have  heard  now  how  I  passed  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  in 
Naples,  and  my  reception,  whose  disagreeable  beginning  (the  first  sur- 
prisal  of  sleep  over)  made  me  pass  very  thoughtfully  the  remainder  of 
the  ntght  with  many  reflections  on  the  present  condition  of  my  affairs, 
and  tlM  danger  I  was  to  undergo.  But,  at  last,  having  resolved  myself 
agaiDst  all  events  whatever,  I  expected  day  with  extreme  impatience, 
thai  I  might  begin  to  work  all  things  necessary  as  well  for  pmervation 
of  the  place  into  which  I  had  cast  myself,  as  my  own  particular,  since 
my  safety  or  ruin  could  no  longer  depend  on  any  but  myself,  and  that 
myself  alone  must  become  the  artificer  of  my  good  or  evil  fortune. 

"  Saturday  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  I  was  up,  I  went  with  Gennaro 
to  bear  mass  at  the  Carmelites,  who  failed  not  (tor  upholding  his  quality 
of  the  people's  general)  to  take  the  right  hand  of  me.  Luigi  del  Ferro 
went  before  us  bareheaded,  carrying  a  naked  sword,  and  (in  compliance 
with  the  French  mode)  with  a  great  deal  of  hair;  he  had  a  black  perri- 
wig  made  of  a  horse's  tail,  such  as  in  our  theatres  are  worn  by  furies^ 
md  incessantly  cried  oat,  *  Lei  the  people  live,  and  General  Crennaro,  and 
khe  I>ike  <^  Guise  /  and,  transported  either  with  joy  or  madness,  struck 
witfa  his  sword  ail  that  came  in  his  way,  and  hurt  so  many,  he  had  like 
to  have  made  a  tumult.  To  b^  quit  of  him  I  was  fidn  to  give  him  an 
employment." 

It  may  b^  worth  mentioning  that  thia  admirable  representative 
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ef  rofiky  wto  vo  well  Mquamted  nidi  tlie  sUrtie  ^  the  CMrtwrf 
toyai  fiunity  of  France,  that  in  walking  through  the  sttreela,  hap^ 
penmg  to  encoiuiter  a  picture  of  Hcfnry  IV,  with  his  loag  grey 
beard,  he  went  on  his  knees  to  pav  homage  to  it  as  die  picture  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  Louis  XI V,  who  was  then  a  child. 

The  unfortunate  hero  of  this  extraondinary  enterprize  was  thiu 
literally  doomed  to  experience  that  **  politics  as  well  as  misery 
make  men  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows/'  and  for  eight 
nigbta  the  lover  of  the  beautifui  Montbason,  and  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Pons,  condsned  to  sham  the  oouch  of  die  gunsmith.  Uearj 
im  Lorraine,  however,  did  not  svffer  all  this  penanoe  unoomoeii- 
aoled.  By  means  of  the  Signora  Annese  (me  arguments  which 
he  used  are  not  mentioned)  he  abstracted  from  Gknnaro's  hoardfl 
considerable  treasure,  which  the  miser  missed,  but  for  wantof 
being  able  to  read,  write,  or  keep  accounts,  he  could  not  make 
out  ^e  deficiency*  This  is  one  of  the  points  which  the  author  ol 
the  "  Duke  of  Guise  at  Napl. ^^  leaves  in  the  shade.  The  Comte 
de  Modeno  abo  says  he  extracted  from  Genaaro  a  laig e  sum  oi 
BMiiej  for  the  Duke'a  levies,  but  whether  by  the  saaae  apecies  ol 
alobemy  we  are  not  informed* 

Whatever  be  the  atate  of  a  gaoeml's  affai»,  be  aeivar  fails  tt) 
have  plenty  of  competitors  for  the  commissions  in  his  gift.  Short!) 
after  Guide's  arrival  a  violent  competition  took  place  for  theoiGcc 
t»f  camp-master-general,  to  which  no  less  than  four  persons  laid 
claim;  namely,  his  secretary  Cerisantes,  the  Comte  de  Modene, 
PepejPalombe,and  Michael  de  Santis  the  butcher,  whose  prete» 
ajons  were  founded  on  his  having  cut  off  the  head  of  the  anfortu- 
nate  prince  of  Massa.  It  is  wonh  noticing;,  however,  aa  a  ciirioui 
specimen  of  the  honour  of  the  time,  which  was  like  a  hoHeBi* 
liered  koive,  more  terrified  at  the  ahadow  than  at  the  aubstaace  ol 
dishonour,  that  the  Dake  dismiaaed  Santis  with  uompiaBSod  coo* 
taaipl,  which  did  flMt  prevent  his  acting  as  if  he  had  got  the  oftce 
fie  excused  himself  to  Palombe,  whom  he  suspected  of  rnt^ 
course  with  the  Spaniards;  he  rebuked  Cerisantes  for  pretendin; 
to  an  office  he  waa  unfit  for;  and  he  made  Modene  his  camf^ 
master-general,  not,  however,  until  the  latter  had  obtained  tht 
commission  from  Gennaro  and  the  captains  of  the  quarters  aQ< 
heads  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  had  ingratiated  bimself.  Tiu 
Duke  waa  displeased  at  this  proceediag,  aa  an  eDCfoachflwat  oi 
bia  authority,  and  sipmd  another  coanniasion  for  bim,  oamaawi 
ing  him  to  carry  back  that  of  the  people,  and  canoel  it  befon 
them,  which  be  did,  **  very  moch  aatwfied  to  have  by  andi  addrea 
obtained  his  pnrpoae.''  The  Comte  protesta  that  be  tmlyde 
aired  the  oflice  in  order  to  keep  it  open  till  the  arrival  of  dK 
i>uke?a  faaottser^  Ike  Oievalier  de  Guiae;  bat  this  oo«U  aot  hav< 


lieen  veiy  clearly  iinderslood  by  Ike  Diike»  who  seenis  to  think 
his  Mentor  acted  rather  selfishly  on  the  occasion,  in  hastening 
too  early  to  demand  a  share  of  die  spoils  ere  the  adventme  was 
achieved. 

In  respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  found  it  totally  and  inextricably  embroiled  by  the  con- 
tending factions.  In  the  three  castles  and  ten  fortified  posts,  and 
on  board  of  the  considerable  fleet  which  lay  in  the  bay,  there  was 
quartered  a  Spanish  army,  not  numerous  enough  to  conquer  so 
lar^  a  city,  while  the  heat  of  the  insurrection  kisted,  hut  which 
waited  with  the  vindictive  composure  and  patience  of  Caatiliana, 
till  time  and  opportunity  should  br^ng  the  season  of  revenge. 
Secondly,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  several  larse  towns  had  fol- 
lowed the  examine  of  the  capital;  others,  wim  the  provinces, 
were  swept  by  robbers  or  banditti,  whp  now  assumed  the  more 
honourable  name  of  popular  soldiers.  But  the  main  part  of  the 
open  country  was  held  by  the  nobility  at  the  head  of  their  feudal 
¥assak,  who,  although  unfriendly  to  the  Spaniards,  were  incon^ 
paiably  more  exasperated  against  the  populace  of  Naples,  who 
had  murdered  their  friends  and  relations,  burned  their  housef , 
pillaged  their  property,  and  raged  against  them  more  cruelly  than 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  oppressors  of  both.  Thirdly,  the  Nei|r 
pditans  themselves  were  disunited.  The  lower  orders,  wit|i^ 
whom  the  tumult  had  originated,  were  well  enough  pleased  tf 
maintain  the  revolution,  which  plunder  and  idleness  rendered  a 
thriving  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesser  nobles  and 
gentry  of  .the  city,  die  mercbantSf  lawyers,  and  principal  shopr 
keepers,  in  short,  all  the  class  distinguished  as  Black  cloaks, — th^t 
is,  men  of  decent  attire,  manners  and  education — were  totaUf 
averse  to  the  revolution,  although  far  from  being  able  to  agree  on 
the  best  means  of  ending  it. 

Upon  considering  this  state  of  affairs^  the  Duke  of  Guise 
adopted  the  natural  plan  of  endeavouring,  by  means  of  Cardinal 
f  ilomarino  and  other  fitting  agents,  to  give  sueh  satis£MUory 
aasnrances  of  his  favour  to  the  noblesse  as  might  induce  thent, 
under  confidence  in  him  and  his  protection,  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  people.  This  plan  seems  to  have  been  defeated 
chiefly  firom  the  want  of  money,  troops,  stores,  and  all  the  materiel 
of  war,  a  want  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  party,  is.  not  to  be 
compeosated  by  valour,  talent,  ccmrtesy,  nor  the  other  virtues 
of  an  individual,  however  princely.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spaniards  began  with^reat  policy  to  countermine  the  councils  of 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  They  employed  a  sly  and  insinuating  person 
oamed  Aognstino  Mollo,  a  law^,  to  worm  himself  mto  the 
c<Mifideoce  of  the  Duke,  who,  m  pretending  to  poittt  out  die 
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measures  which  he  represented  as  likely  to  conciliate  die  better 
<»rder  of  citizens  or  Black  Cloaks,  thrast  upon  him  such  as  were 
'sure  to  excite  the  suspicion  and  hatred  of  Gennaro  Annese  and 
the  Unshod,  as  they  were  called,  that  is»  the  Sans  Culottes  of  the 
place  and  time. 

The  Comte  de  Modene  says  he  foresaw  that  the  Duke  would 
fall  into  this  snare,  and  regrets  that  his  office  of  camp-masten 
general  carried  him  to  the  army  without  the  walls,  and  prevented 
his  remaining  on  his  post  near  the  Duke,  so  that  he  might  have 
warned  him  against  his  prevailing  foible,  a  susceptibility  to  flatter] 
and  assentation  on  the  part  of  artful  counsellors.  It*  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Duke  had  this  defect,  as  few  men  are  widiout  it 
and  that  the  profuse  reason  of  the  Comte  de  Modene  might  havi 
supplied  a  sort  of  mental  tonic,  if  the  patient's  stomach  wouU 
have  been  able  to  support  it. 

But  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  manners  and  conduct  of  th 
Duke  were  universally  acceptable  to  the  nobility  and  the  Bhcl 
'Cloaks,  as  well  as  to  tfie  common  people,  and  if  he  had  receiver 
%ny  considerable  part  of  the  succours  which  he  expected  froi 
France,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  independent  force  at  hi 
t>wn  disposal,  they  might  have  trusted  and  united  with  him.  Bo 
what  was  there  to  give  the  nobility  confidence  in  a  prince  whc 
for  his  only  soldiers^  commanded  the  Lazaroni  and  Cavaioli,  (inha 
bitants  of  cellars,)  the  agents  in  the  late  revolutionary  murdei 
which  had  so  often  deluged  the  streets  of  the  capital  with  bkxk 
And  yet  diese,  with  regiments  of  Turkish  galley  slaves  and  bat 
ditti,  were  the  only  forces  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  could  assemUi 

"  These  last,*  says  the  Duke  himself,  "  are  a  sort  of  people  very  prop 
for  insurrections,  but  that  commit  so  many  disorders  and  outrages,  tb 
they  ruin  'all  wheresoever  they  pass;  and  who  afterwards  are  usnall 
made  sacrifices  to  the  public  hatred,  the  aflfection  of  the  people  being  n 
gamed  at  the  price  of  their  heads,  sfter  they  have  performed  all  such  se 
▼ioes  as  they  are  capable  of;  they  regard  neither  word  nor  oath  in  the 
ci^itulations,  nor  make  any  difference  in  the  usage  of  such  towns  u 
places  as  yield  vduntarily,  or  are  stormed  by  force;  with  them  the  ezaa 
pie  of  fathers  is  to  be  followed,  who  bum  the  rods  after  the  correction 
their  children.*' 

The  spirit  which  was  infused  on  the  Duke  of  Guise's  arrivi 
bis  wise  dispositions,  his  gallant  bearing  in  the  field,  produced 
general  inclination  in  his  favour.  It  was  necessary  to  open  tl 
communieation  betwixt  Naples  and  the  country,  in  order  that  tl 
markets  might  be  supplied  with  com.  He  encountered  ne 
Aversa  a  superior  force  of  the  army  of  the  noblesse.  He  attack 
it,  pistol  in  hand,  rallied  his  men  repeatedly,  fought  alone  wb< 
■o  one  would,  stand  by  him,  realized  the  exploits  of  an  Amadi 
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wad,  though  radier  yanqaished  than  Tief  or,  remaitted  maarter  of  At 
field.    He  opened  a  communication  with  some  of  Ae  principal  | 

noblesse  of  Ae  kingdom,  where  mudi  courtesy  was  shown  on  both  } 

sides;  but  which  produced  no  other  result  than  the  expression  of 
their  pity  that  so  truly  brave  a  prince  should  be  reduced  to 
fight  at  the  head  of  such  cowardly  troops.  He  left  the  Cofnte 
de  Modene  to  press  the  siege  of  Aversa,  and  returned  to  die  ca- 
pita), where  a  French  fleet,  equipped  from  Toulon,  had  appeared 
in  the  bay. 

Here,  then,  was  the  point  to  which  the  enterprise  had  been 
conducted.  The  French  succours,  so  long  looked  for,  and  which 
mi^ht  be  expected  to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour,  had  at  last 
amved.  Of  these  he  was  promised  about  2000  men,  with  arms, 
powder,  and  other  supplies ;  but,  on  explanation,  these  supplies 
were  not  to  be  placed  in  his  hands,  but  in  those  of  Oennaro 
Annese,  with  whom,  as  captain  and  generalissimo  of  the  Nea- 
politan people,  the  leaders  were  ordered  to  communicate  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  France.  A  scheme  was  thus  intimated  al- 
together to  pass  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  authority,  and 
to  put  the  French  succours  under  charge  of  an  animal  equally 
cowardly  and  incapable.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  astonished  at  the 
torn  which  was  thus  given  to  the  expedition,  exclaimed  against 
the  ignorance,  brutality,  and  treachery  of  Gennaro,  and  exalted 
his  own  superior  interest  with  the  people.  ''  Let  that  appear, 
then^"  said  the  Abb6  Basqui,  the  French  envoy,  who  accompanied 
the  expedition,  '^  when  we  see  you  at  the  head  of  the  people  of 
Naples,  you  shall  command  the  supplies — till  dien,  Gennar6 
Annese  is  the  principal  authority,  and  with  him  alone  can  we 
communicate.'' 

It  would  have  been  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  duke's 
project,  if  he  could  have  reconciled  the  jealous  and  rankling  dis- 
position of  Gennaro  to  act  in  concert  with  him.  The  French 
troops  once  landed,  it  was  easy  to  see  who  must  command 
them,  and  Gennaro  would  not  have  sate  more  securely,  though 
his  power  might  have  lasted  a  little  longer.  But  the  duke,  intent  on 
exhibiting  to  the  French  envoy  his  complete  power  over  the  Nea- 
politans, collected  his  own  partizans,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  bear 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  salute  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
He  declined  it,  indeed,  but  the  proposal  having  been  made, 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  all  who,  like  Vincenzo  Andrea,  had  any 
views  towards  a  republic,  and  still  more  the  French,  who  were 
by  no  means  prepared  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Duke  of 
Gaise  as  sovereign  of  Naples.  As  yet,  however,  the  tide  depended 
on  the  resignation  of  Gennaro;  but  that  imbecile  demagpgne, 
from  sheer  iattmid^tion,  submitted  to  the  superior  ciainn  and 


cooyagB^I  die  D«k»  -of  Guiae^  ildmigh  illfi^rMli9f  ImraiBc  vid 
tmtni  and  the  Uiint  of  veogcttiiee.  The  duke«  if  we  mj  b«liev( 
llw  evidence  of  his  falber  €oiilefl«or,  Copeciot  (which  k  90i  how 
everalto^ther  ditiotierested,  owiag  to  quarrela  belween  tbeiDAf ) 
later j»endd,)  was  dreadfiiUy  eoraged  agaimt  tba  Freach  for  dis 
appomtiM  hiflu  of  tho  iHippliea,  and  at  the  Qecawilj  whiob  is»di 
hm  liaait  hiBMelf  to  tha  title  of  Duke,  instead  of  K^  of  Naples 
In  bitlamess  of  baart»  he  is  averred  to  have  trampled  apea  i 
piece  of  embroidery^  because  it  exhibited ^eiirs  de  lis,  aad  abus^ 
Ae  Freoch  in  the  most  coarse  tenna-    Something  of  this  ma; 

Efohablybe  true,  but  the  vulgar  Italian  friar  hai  ceitainl;  leo 
is  Qwii  aeotimenta  and  language  to  the  bigk^bore  courtier  o 
Louis  XIV. 

On  the  21st.of  December,  Henry  of  Lorraioe  waa  forDMlly  re 
cognised  aa  Duke  <^ the  Rt^imblk,  Proi€ctar  qf  tkt  Libertieh^ 
G^nteratisiimQ  ^the  Anmes  of  Naples,  wad  the  Memoirs  of  109 
give  «s  aa  interesting  aceount  of  the  order  and  eeremoior  witi 
which  he  maintained  £edi|[nity  of  his  high  office.  Theatteodtao 
of  guards,  dinners  in  public,  with  the  graceful  carruge  of  oaeo 
the  most  graceful  princes  then  living,  all  contributed  to  adoro  tb 
emblems  of  sovereij^nty.  But  if  the  assumption  of  this  title  ale 
vated  his  authority  m  appearance,  it  operated  in  reality  tp  dimi 
Dish  and  undermine  it.  While  he  had  no  distinct  situatioR«  sst 
that  of  commander-in-chief,  no  faction  was  willing  to  disturb  hios 
because  each  had  hopes  that  he  might  steer  its  course.  No^ 
that  he  had  shown  a  precise  object,  and  that  a  tendency  to  sell 
a^raodizem^t,  he  lost  the  support  of  all  who,  in  that  distract 
city,  would  willingly  have  desu^d  another  termination  of  the  re 
volution,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  though  more  ignorant  mssi 
who  found  their  interest  in  continuing  the  state  of  confusion. 

The  first  fatal  consequences  of  this  false  step  was  the  retreat  c 
the  French  fleet,  after  what  a  British  sailor  would  call  a  lubUrl 
action  with  the  Spaniards,  in  which  the  French,  however,  had  th 
advantage.  Under  (N-etence  of  want  of  water,  they  bore  awa;  t 
letum  no  oKNre,  leaving  the  duke  not  merely  without  succour 
but  with  the  discredit  of  being  disowned  and  abandoned  by  bi 
country.    This  was  a  blow  not  to  be  recovered. 

Left  thus  to  his  own  resources.  Guise  availed  himself  < 
ihem  with  the  moat  undaunted  spirit.  Every  day  brought  soa 
fresh  danger,  every  danger  found  him  ready  to  meet  it;  I 
fuppressed  tumults,  and  punished  the  leaders — quelled  mutinii 
•f  troops  under  arms,  and  killed  with  his  own  haiid  the  mutiiieej 
who  oppoaed  him,  maintaimog  to  the  very  last  the  character  < 
aovereign  wUch  he  had  assumed.  On  one  of  these  occasiopsi  h 
iriends  having  remonalfated  with  him  op  the  pemnial  danger  < 


iriiidi  be  ei^Mised  liiiBiel&  he  laadft  llie  dMinielenftac  rtply  *lliat 
le  bad  a  natural  contempt  for  tbe  rabble,  and  thai  tAm  Gorf 
framed  a  pertan  of  his  quality^  he  in^ikriMitd  9omeihmg  om  hk 
hrthead  whkh  could  not  bt  Meld  bjf  U  without  trmUmg?^ 
He  eaoaped  asaaMination  by  tbe  dagger,  be  eluded  anotber  attaek 
ipoQ  his  life  by  poison.  It  is  mudi  1^  to  bis  booour,  thaA  hi 
me  of  the  traasaetions  wbieb  we  assufedly  do  not  find  in  tbe  waor 
iem  aecountof  his  reign  at  Nq^les,  be  eondeseended  to  retort  o« 
he  miserd^le  Gennaro  Annese,  by  measures  o^l^  fitting  sueb  a 
aiacreant  to  emplo]^*  Here  is  the  passage  from  his  Menois8»  and 
he  reader  will  admire  tbe  coolness  with  wbieb  it  is  told* 

**  Augnstino  MoHo,  to  free  me  from  this  difficulty,  came  at  night  and 
old  me^ '  I  have  brought  yen  that  wiH  free  yon  £rom  Gennaro ;  his  trea^ 
oas  merit  deadly  and  in  what  manner  jnstice  be  dene  on  him  is  not 
ny  material :  look  on  this  ▼isl-'iatt  of  so  clear  and  beandfhl  water^ 
a  four  days  time  it  will  panish  all  his  infidelities ;  the  cMtain  of  tbe 
laard  shall  midertake  to  give  it  him,  withaat  his  distmst,  iS  having  aa 
uto  at  all.*  On  tbe  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  he  caused  him  to 
irink  it  all  at  dinner }  but  whether  the  dose  was  too  weak^  or  tl^d  ha?* 
Qg  eaten  notbine;  but  cabbage  dressed  with  oil,  (which  is  certainly;^ 
^eat  antidote,)  ne  fell  a  vomiting  immediately,  which  freed  him  from  a 
langer  so  evident,  and  that  appeared  so  certain.  He  escaped  with  a 
lead-acbe  and  pain  in  his  stomach  for  four  or  five  days,  without  any 
Dspicion  of  the  matter."  \ 

Another  instance  of  punctilious  scrupulousness,  where  one  ^ 

rould  hardly  have  expected  any  thing  of  the  kind,  occurred  in  a  ;.' 

imilar  practice  upon  Annese's  life  by  the  agency  of  the  captain  i... 

»f  his  suard.    This  conscientious  person,  equally  obliging  in  his  (   - 

lisposition,  and  punctilious  in  his  duty,  readily  offered  to  poison  [  - 

jennaro  whenever  the  duke  pleased,  if  his  highness  would  provide  V 

lim  with  wherewithal  to  do  it,  but  he  would  not  willingly  undertake  ] 

o  poniard  him,  as  that  would  be  unhandsome,  and  unbecoming 
m  officer  of  his  guard.  We  may  suppose,  in  the  same  manner, 
hat  a  cook  of  Gennaro  would  have  decrmed  putting  ratsbane  in 
lis  master's  porridge,  but  saw  no  objection  whatever  to  cutting 
is  throat,  or  chopping  off  .his  head  with  a  cleaver.  The  duke 
ells  us  fairly  where  his  own  scruples  on  the  subject  lay : — ^*  I 
Fould  not,'^  he  says,  "  undertake  his  death  in  such  a  manner  that 
might  appear  die  author  of  it,  lest  it  might  acquire  me  the  indig- 
lation  of  r  ranee,  who,  believing  him  faithful  to  her,  would  rather 
ttribute  his  death  to  my  particular  ambition,  (he  being  the  main  ob- 
tacle  in  my  way,)  than  to  the  just  punishment  of  his  disloyalty.^ 

*  Tbe'wordsof  the  origiiial  mie,  *■  qnenstiirelleiiient  jc  m  cru^nois  point  la  canuUe, 
t  qae/qaand  IMen  IbraMaC  one  penonne  de  iM  conditfon,  il  liu  iaipHiMit  je  oe  nAs 
poi  «iilfe>lQ»  acw  yeqs  ^a^lie  n'otoit  »i(g«te  aaoB  I 
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'  The  Duke  of  Ouife^s  indiftretice  on  the  subject  will  remind 
Ae  reader  of  similar  incidents  in  the  court  history  of  FniDcei 
«boat  the  saihe  period.  Bat  the  fre<]uent  instances  of  arbitrar; 
power  on  which  his  situation  forced  him^  seem  to  have  awakened 
m  the  duke  the  spirit  of  despotism  which  was  of  old  a  diarec- 
teristic  of  the  house  of  Lorraine*  His  Mentor,  the  Comte  de 
Modene,  had  been  some  time  absent  from  him.  He  had  however 
rendered  him  great  service.  He  had  taken  A^ersa  and  threatened 
Capua,  a  place  of  still  greater  importance.  Whether  pluming 
himself  on  his  merits,  and  therefore  acting  with  a  certain  degree 
of  independence^  or  whether  imposed  upon  by  his  officers,  whf 
were  chiefly  captains  of  banditti,  he  had  opposed  some  orders  oi 
the  duke^  bad  permitted,  as  his  commander  was  informed,  some 
pillage  in  Aversa^  and  finally  had  declined  to  see  the  duke's  or< 
jdera  fulfilled  respecting  the  execution  of  certain  soldiers.  From 
these  accusations  the  Comte  de  Modene  justifies  himself  at  ^1 
length,  while  the  duke  also  exculpates  him  from  evil  intentions, 
and  only  blames  him  for  being  too  much  influenced  by  his  in< 
ferior  officers,  and  presuming  upon  their  former  friendship,  with' 
out  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  which  rendered  him  bo< 
and  choleric.  At  length,  in  one  of  their  last  interviews  togedier,  the 
Comte  de  Modene,  who  had  been  ordered  to  Naples  by  the  duke, 
was  informed  by  him  that,  apprized  of  the  weakness  of  the  Spa- 
niards, he  had  called  most  of  his  troops  from  the  country,  to  take 
part  in  a  general  attack  upon  their  forts,  by  which  he  meant  U 
put  his  fortunes  on  the  cast  of  a  bold  adventure.  The  humoui 
of  contradiction  seized  the  count,  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  criticized 
the  scheme  severely,  without  producing  any  other  effect  than  see- 
ing his  office  divided,  and  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  city  committed 
to  another  person.  To  add  to  his  disgrace  with  the  duke,  the 
count  was  seized  that  night  with  a  sore  throat  or  quinsy,  whici 
prevented  his  taking  a  part  in  the  general  attack.  His  absence 
was  doubtless  set  down  to  disaffection,  and  he  seems  to  have  aug 
mented  suspicion  by  holding  intercourse  with  persons  whom  the 
duke  distrusted. 

Meantime  the  regiments  of  banditti  from  the  country  pourec 
in.  They  wore  the  same  picturesque  dress  and  arms  which  an 
still  used  by  them  in  such  parts  of  Italy  as  they  are  suffered  U 
subsist  in,  and  which  is  found  to  produce  such  an  effect  on  th 
imagination  of  young  persons,  that  it  is  prohibited  as  a  diaguis< 
even  at  masquerades.  We  cannot  help  inserting  the  duke's  de 
scription  of  tliem. 

.  "  They  were  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  men^  of  whom  the  oldei 
came  short  of  five-and-forty  yean,  and  the  youngest  was  above  Iwent] 
They  were  all  tall  and  well  made^  with  long  black  hair  for  the  moe 
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part  cttHed,  coats  of  black  Spanish  leather^  with  ake? «8  of  velf«t  or  doth 

of  gold^  cloth  breeches,  with  gold  lace,  most  of  them  scarlet  j  girdles  of 

velvet,  laced  with  gold,  with  two  pistols  on  each  side,  a  cutlaiss,  hanging 

at  a  belt  suitably  trimmed,  three  fingers  broad  and  two  feet  long,  a  hawk-  ^ 

ing  bag  at  their  girdle,  and  a  powder-flask  hung  about  their  neck  with 

a  great  silk  ribbon ;  some  of  them  carried  firelocks  and  others  blunder-  ; 

busses ;  they  had  all  good  shoes,  with  silk  stockings,  and  every  one  a 

cap  of  cloth  of  goM,  or  cloth  of  silver  of  different  colours  on  his  head^  j!* 

which  was  very  delightfiil  to  the  eye."  ' 

Having  reviewed  this  extraordinary  and  romantlc^seemlng  army,  ^ 

the  Duke  of  Guise  never  Questioned  but  that  he  would  be  n^t  I 

day  complete  master  of  fsaples.     But  to  steal  and  rob  is  one  v 

thing,  and  to  fight  another;  the  famished  and  exhausted  Spa*  i 

niards  beat  off  almost  all  the  attacks,  and  several  of  the  chiefs  of  I 

the  banditti  behaved  like  cowards  or  traitors.  Mellone,  the  camp- 
master-general  for  the  city,  proved  a  Spaniard  at  heart,  and  acted  i' 
coldly,  which  increased  the  Duke  of  Guise's  dbpleasure  towards 
the  Comte  de  Modene.  i 

In  the  duke's  resentment,  he  did  one  notable  act  of  justice.  % 

Paul  of  Naples,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  banditti  chiefs, 
who  had  plundered  the  citizens  during  the  night-attack,  and  set 
his  authority  at  defiance,  coming  to  him  at  the  head  of  bis  regi-  v 

ment,  he  had  him  secured,  in  spite  of  their  formidable  protection, 
and  sent  him  to  prison.  He  was  afterwards  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted. He  confessed  (under  torture),  a  design  on  the  Duke  of 
Guise's  life,  and  innumerable  crimes  besides,  incident  to  hi«  •' 

lawless  profession. 

Another  action  of  the  duke,  following  on  this  failure,  is  of  i| 
much  more  doubtful  complexion.  He  arrested  three  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  of  Aversa,  Father  Capece,  his  own  confessor, 
and  the  unfortunate  Comte  de  Modene.  The  three  first  were  < 
executed,  and  the  Comte  de  Modene  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon^ 
to  reflect  at  leisure  on  the  bad  consequences  of  preaching  to  the 
ears  of  princes  upon  disagreeable  texts.  It  would  appear  that  his 
real  crime  in  the  duke's  eyes  was  the  separate  and  independent  in- 
Buence  which  the  count  had  acquired  with  the  army  lying  at 
Aversa,  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  which  began  to  think  that 
'  Sempronius  was  as  good  a  man  as  Cato."  But  in  his  Memoirs 
[as  we  have  already  said),  he  acquits  his  unfortunate  Mentor  of 
any  other  crime  than  suffering  himself  to  be  easily  imposed  on  by 
[lis  inferior  officers.  The  duke,  therefore,  was  so  far  from  think- 
ing of  putting  him  to  death,  that  he  meditated  sending  him  to! 
France  m  safety,  when  fate  precipitated  his  own  fall. 

The  Spaniards  had  maintained  their  garrisons  in  the  three  cas-* 
ties  of  Naples  for  eight  months,  suffering  great  privations,  repelling 
^peated  assaults^  waiting  with  national  patience  and  obstinacjr^ 
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tiH  A»  bovrof  friimph  mn&vt»geanoe  shook!  arrm.  Tfccir  pc 
tkion  respecting  the  city  <if  Naples  resembled  that  of  die  bir 
and  the  rattle  snriLe.  Without  much'  efibrt^  great  supplies,  o 
any  of  the  exertions  by  which  kingdoms  are  won  and  lost,  the 
waited  with  composure  till  the  experience  of  the  evils  of  mb 
government  and  uncertainty  had  reconciled  the  minds  of  tfa 
people  to  the  Spanish  sway,  and  induced  tl^m  to  desire  it 
restoration  even  with  all  its  exactionSf  as  pneferable  to  tb«  coati 
nnance  of  a  state  of  bloodshed,  battle,  and  tumult.  The  experi 
flient  of  the  Duke  of  Goise  had  totally  failed,  unless  in  so  far  a 
ha  himself,  by  his  own  personal  exertions, 

*^  In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upheld  the  day." 

But  the  French  had  abandoned  him — ^the  Neapolitan  noble 
Would  not  loin  with  him,  though  they  suffered  him  to  flatter  him 
self  with  the  idea  that  diey  would  do  so ;  the  Black  Cioah,  c 
better  class  of  citizens,  saw  that  his  power  rested  on  no  snre  fouc 
dation,  and  besides  were  secretly  attached  to  the  Spanish  8w^ 
as  being  the  most  durable  and  best  supported.  Of  die  conimcK 
people,  many  were  weary  of  the  hardships  of  war,  others  wer 
mpatient  that  they  no  longer  enjoyed  die  advantages  of  riot  an( 
pmage ;  so  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  literally  secure  of  n< 
party,  save  that  of  which  the  popular  inconstancy  gave  him  mo 
mentary  possession,  when,  by  some  noble  or  courageous  actior 
he  attracted  their  plaudits,  which,  like  bubbles  on  water,  suni 
widi  the  agitadon  that  gave  them  birth.  The  unfortunate  pritic 
had  no  counsellors  of  sagacity  sfnd  inte^ty,  hardly  any  regula 
troops  which  could  or  would  observe  discipline ;  his  best  soldier 
werie  banditti,  his  best  officers  their  cfaiefs,  men  stained  with  ever 
crime;  and  especially  interested  in  the  continuance  of  disturb 
ances  which  every  honest  man  was  desirous  of  seeing  put  an  en< 
to. 

The  Spaniards,  we  have  said,  looked  on  with  a  padence  re 
sembling  apathy  dll  the  popular  fury  decreased.  But  the  Duk 
of  Arcos  had  made  himself  so  very  obnoxious  to  the  people  o 
Naples;  that  in  January,  1648»  the  Collateral  Council  had,  wid 
the  i)uke's  own  consent,  judged  it  prudent  to  remove  him  from  hi 
situation  of  viceroy,  and  appoint  Don  Jnan  of  Austria  in  hi 
stead.  This  prince,  however,  who  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age 
#a8  considereid  by  the  Court  of  Spain  too  young  and  inexjp^ri 
encedto  direct  in  such  critical  circumstances;  the  Conde  d'Clnat 
therefore,  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman,  then  ambassador  a 
Rome,  received  a  commission  to  supersede  him,  andhis  arrival  a 
flie  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  2d  of  March  was  looked  upon  a 
^e  sign  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  between  Naples  and  the  Spa 
nish  govemmeat — Another  ominous  dfcnmstance  for  the  powc 
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of  theDttke  of  Gaise  was,  that  althougii  he  \mi  defeatad  his  anta* 
gooist  Geaiiaro  in  council,  and  had  him  more  tbwi  once  appfr- 
reotly  at  hb  merey,  yet  he  was  unaUe  to  deprive  ban  of  the 
Tower  of  the  Carmelites,  that  strong  post,  garrisoned  with  his 
own  satellites^  and  in  which  the  duke,  at  bis  first  arrival,  had 
shared  the  nodes  cosneque  deUrn,  already  commemorated*  la 
daily  terror  of  his  life,  Gennaro  already  would  have  l>een  content 
to  surrender  to  the  Spaniards,  and  no  donbt  kept  up  intelligence 
with  them.  This,  indeed,  was  the  case  of  most  of  the  Neapolkan 
leaders;  Aug<ustino  MoHo,  the  agent  of  the  Black  Chaks,  and 
much  trusted  by  the  duke,  is,  by  the  Cointe  de  Modene,  poai>» 
tively  stated  to  have  held  such  communication,  and  at  last  even 
Vincenzo  Andrea,  the  most  staunch  partizan  of  the  republic,  re* 
lapsed  into  the  same  interest. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  himself  left  unattempted  by  saeh 
means  as  bewilder  the  brave  and  wise.  He  tells  tis,  indeed,  of 
his  resisting  the  temptations  tiirown  in  his  way  by  the  iBtrodtn^ 
tion  in  public  of  a  most  beautiful  youoj;  woaran,  wbo  afterwards 
offered  a  more  private  rendezvous,  which  he  declined  with  nwia 
prudence  than  gallantry.  His  policy  was  not  idwaya  so  vigilant^ 
if  we  may  believe  Guy  Patin,  wiio,  after  compariqg  him  to  an 
empiric  who  has  made  gpeat-cans,  lells  us,  he  host  all  at  Naples^ 
in  order  to  keep  a  rendezvons  with  a  lady  who  sold  bim  (a  the 
Spaniards.  **  After  such  a  pieoe  of  policy,''  adds  Patin,  ^  he 
need  not  play  the  braggart  too  much."* 

Tliis  is,  perhaps,  too  severe.  The  man  ^^lo  could  form  and 
ezecnte  such  great  schemes  vritb  such  small  means,  and  at  snch 
great  personal  risk,  is  not  to  be  termed  a  braggart.  But  the 
bake  of  Guise  must  be  aHowed  to  have  viewed  wkh  too  san^ 
gmie  hopes  the  few  chances  in  his  own  favour,  afibrded  by  the 
desperate  game  he  played.  He  should  have  had  a  mave  dear 
and  distinct  understanding  with  the  French  government,  respecb* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  amount  of  die  stipu- 
lated succours.  W-hether  it  was  potitic  in  France  to  leave  him 
to  himself,  is  a  different  question.  It  would  have  been  a  mastsiw 
stroke  of  Mazarin's  policy,  if  he  ooald  have  separated  Naples  fiioni 
Spain,  whether  he  could  or  not  annex  it  to  France;  the  mat  poim; 
being  gained,  the  other  might  have  been  left  to  the  chance  of 
events,  and  would  probaUy  l»ve  taken  place.  But  when  the  dia* 
pppointmeat  concerning  tfie  Frendi  troops  was  ascertniaed  and 
indtibitable,  the  edifice  of  Guise's  power,  being  a  mere  ten^forwrj 
itracture,  showy  indeed  h)  appearance^  but  daubed  with  untenn 
|>ered  mortar,  was  sure  -to  fail  into  ruins  on  the  slightest  Samot 
being.appKed  to  it. 
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The  Duke  himself  gives  us  an  extraordinary  account  of  d 
warning  be  received  of  bis  impending  fate.  On  the  2d  of  Apr 
as  soon  as  he  awoke^  he  was  informed  that  Cucurullo,  a  celebrate 
Italian  astrologer,  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Being  instant 
admitted,  this  man  stated  that  his  object  was  to  obtain  a  passpc 
and  permission  to  leave  Naples,  as  be  had  ascertained  bj  consul 
ing  the  stars,  that  fortune,  which  had  been  hitherto  favourable 
the  Duke,  had  now  turned  to  the  side  of  the  Spaniards;  anticipa 
ing  disturbances,  therefore,  and  anxious  to  leave  a  place  where  I 
could  no  longer  pursue  his  studies  in  tranquillity,  he  wished 
depart  forthwith.  The  astrologer,  who  had  drawn  the  Duke 
horoscope,  informed  him  of  the  data  on  which  his  predictions  we] 
grounded;  and  the  Duke  very  learnedly  attempted  to  prove 
him  that  the  danger  was  passed,  and  that  he  had  nothing  more  i 
fear.  Cucurulio,  however,  coidident  in  his  art,  assured  him  th; 
within  eight  days'  he  would  be  a  prisoner,  and  offered  to  wag( 
everything  he  possessed  in  proof  of  the  certainty  of  his  predictioi 
The  Duke  gave  him  the  passport  he  demanded,  and  dismissc 
him. 

.  Naples  never  seemed  more  completely  in  the  Duke's  powe 
than  at  the  period  he  was  about  to  lose  it  for  ever.  He  had  ri 
solved  to  make  an  expedition  against  the  little  island  of  Nisit 
opposite  to  Pausilippo,  where  the  Spaniards  had  establishc 
themselves.  In  the  midst  of  a  sharp  skirmish,  a  note  reachc 
him  from  A^gustiuo  Mollo.  **  Naples  is  worth  more  than 
wretched  sLou — Return.  The  city  will  be  presently  attacked 
Notwithstanding  this  hint,  the  Duke,  ever  eagerly  intent  on  tk 
matter  actually  before  him,  continued  the  attack  of  Nisita,  too 
one  battery,  and  waited  till  dawn  to  get  possession  of  the  isle 
But  ere  dawn  rose,  his  kingdom  had  passed  from  him.  The  posi 
had  been  reviewed  on  the  preceding  evening,  by  the  Duke's  con 
mand,  and  the  guards  never  seemed  more  numerous  and  vigilan 
On  the  6th  of  April,  1648,  a  general  sally  was  made  from  a 
the.  castles,  headed  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  the  new  viceroj 
the  Conde  d'Onata.  Landi,  one  of  the  bravest  and,  as  wa 
thougrht,  most  faithful  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  officers,  gave  th 
Spaniards  free  admission ;  and  hardly  even  the  semblance  of  op 
position  was  offered  to  them  in  the  streets,  from  which  they  ha* 
been  so  often  repulsed.  The  minds  of  men  were  prepared  fo 
the  alteration  of  government,  as  in  a  theatre  for  a  change  c 
scenes.  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  citizens  in  the  windows 
and  the  populace  in  the  streets,  but  the  cry  of  "  Long  live  Spain ; 
jmd,  from  the  raptures  with  which  Don  J  uan  of  Austria  was  re 
ceived,  he  might  have  been  inclined  with  Charles  II.  to  say,  ths 
since  everybody  was  so  rejoiced  to  see  him,  it  must  certainly  hav 
been  his.own  fault  that  he  was  so  long  absent.    Public  festival 
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were  celebrated,  public  rejoicings  made,  Gennaro  rendered  up 
his  strong  hold-^ 

Sic  fuTor  evanuit  tenues  populates  in  auras. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  enter  the  city^  the  Duke  of  Guise,  re- 
jecting the  advice  of  such  of  his  followers  as  recommended  to 
him  to  fly  to  Rome  by  sea,  resolved  to  throw  himself  into  the 
nountains  of  Calabria,  and  renew  the  war.  But  his  attendants 
Iropped  off  from  him,  his  movements  were  watched  by  the 
:avalry  of  the  nobility,  and  many  parties  formed  by  his  own 
>anditti  officers,  whose  cupidity  was  now  tempted  by  the  reward 
let  on  the  duke's  head.  At  length  he  was  made  prisoner,  but 
lot  before  he  had  defended  his  personal  liberty  with  the  same 
gallantry  he  had  shown  in  protecting  his  sovereignty.  He  was 
reated  with  respect  by  the  Neapolitan  nobles,  to  whom  he  sur- 
endered ;  but  when  transferred  to  the  Spaniards,  was  in  some 
langer  of  being  put  to  death,  as  acting  under  no  established  flag. 
Don  Juan  of  Austria  prevented  this  barbarity.  The  duke  was 
lent  to  Spain,  where  he  remained  till  August  1652,  more  than 
bur  years,  in  expiation  of  about  as  many  months  of  sovereignty. 
3e  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  intercession  of  the  Prince  of 
!^ond£,  then  in  Guienne,  and  in  alliance  with  Spain,  during  the 
lars  of  the  Fronde  in  France.  Perhaps  it  was  expected  by  the 
Spanish  ministers,  that  so  active  and  mercurial  a  genius  might 
^reed  dbturbances  at  Paris.  Guise,  however,  to  whom  Mademoi- 
elle  de  Pons  had  proved  ungrateful  and  faithless,  seemed  more 
iisposed  to  console  himself  for  her  loss  by  fresh  gallantries,  than 
0  repair  his  ruined  schemes  of  ambition  by  new  adventures.  He 
iid  make  another  attempt,  however,  upon  Naples,  as  rash  as  that 
f  Joachim  Murat's  last  attempt  on  the  same  kingdom,  but  for- 
mately  attended  with  less  tragic  consequences ;  this  was  in  1654. 
le  made  himself  master  of  Castellamare,  but  was  soon  obliged  to 
ive  it  up  again. 

After  this,  his  leisure  was  spent  in  the  **  hot  vanities"  which 
istinguished  Louis  the  XIV.'s  court,  where  he  held  the  office 
f  ^and  chamberlain.  In  the  celebrated  Carousel  of  1662,  he 
istinguished  himself  particularly ;  and  indeed  his  parts,  perhaps, 
etter  fitted  him  for  the  dazzling  and  splendid,  than  the  great  and 
ibstantial  affairs  of  life.  As  the  Prince  of  Cond6  and  the  Duke 
'  Guise  caracoled  together  along  the  Place  de  Carousel — 
There  they  go  together,"  said  Cardinal  du  Retz,  "  the  heroes 
'  history  and  romance."  The  Duke  of  Guise  died  in  1664,  the 
St  who  bore  that  formidable  name,  the  sound  of  which  had  so 
^ten  shaken  the  throne  of  France. 
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Art.  II. — Biographic  W,  A.  Mozarfs.    Nach  original  Brief 
Sammlungen  alUs  iiber  ihn  ^eschriebenen^  mit  vielen  nei 
Beylagen,  Steindrikkefi,  Muakbrditem,  urid  einem  Fac-^m 
.  Von     Georg.    Nikoldus  von    Nissen^    Kbnigl.    Daniscb 
wirklichen  Etatsrath  undRittervon  Dannebrog-Onlen>  iuJ 
T^ach  dessen  Tode  heraussegeben  von  Constance,  Wittwe  ^ 
.  Nissen,  friiher  Wittwe  Mozart.    (W.  A.  Mozart's  Biograp 
from  original  Letters,  and  Collections  of  all  that  has  been  w 
ten  upon  him,  veith  many  additions.  Lithographs,  Paees 
Music,  and  a  Facsimile,    By  George  Nicolaus  von  Nisj 
8u:.  8;c.     Published  after  his  death  by  Constanze  von  Nis! 
formerly  the  Widow  of  Mozart.)   2  vols.  8vo.     Leipzig,  U 
At  length  ample  iustice  is  done  to  the  memory  of  M02 
Independently  of  tne  high  gratification  which  his  admirers  0 
derive  from  being  made  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  peculi 
tiea  of  the  man,  me  criticisms  and  opinions  upon  the  art  costsu 
in  the  familiar  letters  of  this  great  master  constitute  a  legac 
the  musical  world  which  is  quite  invaluable.     They  not  onl} 
at  rest  many  disputed  questions  of  taste,  but  establish  the 
jrectnesa  of  some  opinions,  which  a  diffidence  in  their  own  ii 
ment  alone  has  prevented  others  from  avowing.     When  Mo 
is  arbiter,  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  the  decision.    The  r 
lations  of  the  Biography  before  us  throw  a  new  light  upon 
subject  of  Mozart's  invention,  of  his  rank  with  respect  to  0 
composers,  and  of  the  real  services  which  he  rendered  to  mu 
and  truly,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  sublime  attributes  of 
genius,  and  the  imagination  and  feeling  which  he  displayed  J 
childhood  to  manhood,  there  is  enough  to  gratify  his  wan 
admirersy  and  to  elevate  and  ennoble  humanity.     Of  his  six- 
thirty  sinfouias  for  the  full  orchestra,  it  appears  that  the  half-d 
masterly  compositions  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Eng 
were  written  considerably  before  Haydn's  journey  to  this  coii 
to  complete  his  engagement  with  Salomon;  so  that  Mozart 
reached  perfection  in  the  sinfonia  style,  and  won  the  race, 
before  the  man  who  had  made  the  first  strides  in  it,  and  who 
the  start  of  him  in  years  and  experience.     Respecting  the  oj 
of  Mozart  we  had  also  fallen  into  an  error,  which,  it  must  be 
fessed,  when  their  extreme  excellence  is  considered,  was  a  na 
one ;  viz.  that  they  had  cost  him  at  the  rate  of  a  yearns  la 
each  to  polish  and  refine.     Quite  the  contrary  was  the  : 
Idomeneo  occupied  him  but  six  weeks.  La  Ckmenza  di  Titc 
18  days:  these,  be  it  remembered,  arc  works  which  defy  the  1 
scrutinizing  and  rigorous  examination,  exhibit  melodies  vi 
never  tire,  and  unequalled  management  of  the  orchestra. 
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f 
the  poduction  of  tfaeie  models  of  tbe  dvaoiatk  ttyle,  Mozatt  ' 

required  no  longer  tame  than  a  common-place  Italian  composer 
takes  for  the  concoction  of  bis  ephemeral  novelties ;  and  it  is  not 
nnreasonaUe  to  c6ttclude»  that  had  his.  dramatic  genius-been  pro* 
perly  appreciated  and  encouraged,  instead  of  being  opposed,  we  ^ 

might  have  enjo]^  at  least  five-and^twenty  ojieras  from  Us  pen. 
When  we  bring  into  one  view  all  die  qualifications  of  Mozart  as  r 

a  composer  and  practical  musician,  the  reaah  is  astounding.  i 

The  same  man,  under  die  age  of  36,  is  at  the  head  of  dramatie^ 
sinfonia,  and  piano-forte  music — is  eminent  in  the  church  st^le— 
aad  equally  at  his  ease  in  every  variety,  from  the  concerto  to 
tbe  country  dance  or  baby  song :  he  puts  forth  about  dOO  coni<-  ! 

positions,  including  masses,  motetts,  opesas,  and  fragmentB  of  : 

varions  kinds;  at  the  same  time  sup portag  himself  by  tsachsng 
and  giving  pubKc  performances,  at  which  he  executes  toncertos 
on  the  piano-forte,  the  violin,  or  the  organ,  or  phi^a  gMiempot^, 
But  when  we  learn  that  the  infant  Mosart,  at  four  years  of  age, 
began  to  compose,  and  by  an  instinct  perception  of  beanty  to 
make  correct  basses  to  melodies^  and  also  that  he  became  a  great 
performer  on  two  instrumenito,  iHtiiaut  tbe  usual  labour  of  prac- 
tice, we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  mecbanical  dexterity  of  kb  ^ 
fingers  in  after-life,  when  composition  and  other  pursuits  b$4 
engroased  the  time  usually  employed  in  preserving  tbe  power  eC 
execnition.  :: 

The  fa^r  of  Mozart  held  tbe  situation  of  Vice  Kapell-meister 
and  violinist  in  the  chapel  of  the  ardibishop  of  Salzbuiig.  insthe 
service  of  this  haughty  and  ignorant  nobleman,  (who  qipears  to 
have  been  a  comptete  feudal  tyrant,  and  to  have  sepmaented  all 
the  pride  and  insoleoee  for  which  the  then  beggarly  princes  of 
Germany  were  rematkable,)  he  was  saitl  paid,  £at  notwitfastand*' 
ing  his  utmost  exertions  as  an  instroclor,  it  was  with  difficolty  ke 
supported  a  wife  and  ftimily.  Anna  Maria,*  bora  Auguit  99, 
1751,  ami  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart,  bom  January  27,  1756^ 
were  Ae  only  two  <^  seven  children  who  survived.  The  sistsr 
made  such  progressr  on  the  harpsichord^  that  in  the  first  journies 
which  the  father  took  in  order  to  display  the  talent^  of  his  chilct- 
ren,  she  divided  the  public  attention  with  her  brother.  Wolfgang, 
however,  not  only  profited  as  a  player,  from  the  careful  instruc- 
tion which  both  the'  children  received  from  their  parent,  but  began 
then  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  precocity  of  his  musical  mind ; 
the  minuets  and  other  little  movements  which  he  composed  from 

*  This  Mj  is  at  preient  Imng  in  Salsbarg,  and  in  1826  .had  not  entireiy  given  up 
her '^conipation  as  an  instructwas  in  piano-forte  placing.  Many  pupils  have  been 
bfooght  up  under  her,  who  by  a  pecaliar  neatness  and  precision  ofpcifummnce,  evince 
the  excellent  tuition  of  Nanette  Mosart. 
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the  age  of  four  to  seven  show  Ji  comisteacy  of  thought  tnd  \ 
symmetrj  of  design  which  promised  a  maturitj  of  the  higfaes 
genius.  Of  the  first  expedition  of  Leopold  Mozart  with  his  soi 
-and  daughter,  in  January,  17&2,  little  account  is  preserved,  fur 
ther  than  that  they  visited  Munich,  and  played  concertos  on  th< 
iiarpsichord  before  die  royal  family.  In  the  following  autumn 
(Wolfgang  being  then  in  his  seventh  year,)  the  father  proceeded  ii 
.the  same  company  to  Vienna;  the  journey  was  made  by  watei 
.and  the  family  gave  concerts  at  the  principal  towns  theypassed 
•as  occasion  served.  Leopold  Mozart  writes*  **  On  Tuesda 
•we  arrived  at  Ips,  where  two  Minorites  and  a  BenedictiB 
who  acconmnied  us  said  mass,*  during  which  our  litde  Well 
gang  tumbud  about  upon  the  organ  and  played  so  well,  tb 
the  Franciscan  fathers,  who  were  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  wit 
some  guests,  left  the  table,  and  ran  with  all  their  company  int 
the  choir,  where  they  were  filled  with  wonder."  A  little  befor 
jhe  says :  **  the  children  are  as  merry  as  when  they  were  at  homi 
•The  boy  is  firiendly  with  every  body,  but  particularly  vrith  mili 
iary  officers^  as  thot^  he  had  known  them  all  his  life.  He  is  ih 
admiration  of  all."  At  the  Court  of  Vienna  the  family  was  n 
ceived  with  great  favour,  the  Emperor  Francis  I.  being  mightil 
pleased  with  **  the  little  magician/'  as  he  used  playfully  to  ca 
young  Mozart.  "  There  is  nothing  wonderful,''  said  the  empero 
one  day.  Joking  with  him,  "  in  playing  with  all  the  fiogeiB,  bt 
to  play  with  one  finger  and  with  the  keys  covered,  would-  real! 
be  surpruing."  Upon  which  the  child  instantly  performed  i 
this  manner  with. as  much  neatness  and  certainty  as  if  he  ha 
long  practised  it.  The  father  writes,  "  you  will  scarcely  believ 
me  when  I  tell  you  how  graciously  we  have  been  received.  Tli 
impress  took  Wolfgang  on  her  lap,  and  kissed  him  heartily." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  Mozart  began  to  display  the  feeling  of 
great  artist;  juat  before  he  commenced  a  concerto,  seeing  himse 
sunrmUHled  by  pec^le  of  the  Court,  he  asked  the  emperQr  " 
not  M.  Wagenseil  here?  he  understands  these  .things."  Wagei 
•seil  was  called  forward  to  the  harpsichord ;  "  I  am  going  to  ph 
-one  of  your  toncertos/'  said  the  boy, ''  will  you  turn  over  for  me  1 

*  Prbbably  at  a  convent. 
;  t  llie  MIowUi^  aneodote  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  tbia  joumej:— littfe  Mod 
one  dy,  on  a  viait  to  the  emprest«  waa  led  i^^to  her  ptetence  by  the  two  priucesM 
one  of  whom  was  afterwards  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  France,  Marie  Antoinett 
Being  unaccnstomed  to  the  smoothness  of  the  floor,  his  foot  slipped  end  befelL  O 
of  the  princesses  took  no  nodee  of  the  accident,  boC  the  other,  Marie  Astoiiietle,  ilAi 
bim  up  and  consoled  bira.  Upon  whicb  he  said  to  her,  *'  vou  are  verj  good,  I  « 
marry  you."  She  related  this  to  her  mother,  who  eslied  Wolfgang  how  he  came 
make  this  resolotbn.  He  answered,  "  from  gratitude —she  was  so  Uad  to  nie- 
wheieas  her  sitter  gere  herself  no  trouble." 
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As  yet  Mozart  had  only  played  on  keyed  matraments,  but  on  ' 

Ih8  return  to  Salzburg  he  practiaed  privately  on  a  little  violin 
which  he  httd  purchased  in  Vienna,  and,  to  the  sorprise  of  his- 
fatber  and  some  friends  viho  had  met  lo  play  over  some  nevr 
trios,  he  performed  die  second  violin  part,  and  then  the  fint,  l 

Willi  correctness,  though  without  method.     His  horror  of  the  fi 

sound  of  the  trumpet  in  childhood,  and  the  early  passion  he  dis-  ' 

played  for  •  arithmetic,  are  well  known;  to  the  last  he  was  fond  ^ 

of  figures  and  was  extremely  clever  in  making  ealeulatioo8| 
though  very  improvident  in  his  pecuniary  affaiis.  The  pecoliar 
delicacy  of  Mozart's  organization  is  displayed  in  the  fine  sense 
of  hearing  which  he  evinced  at  a  tender  age.  Schachtner,  a 
trumpeter,  who  used  to  visit  his  father,  had  a  violin  that  Wolf- 
gang was  fond  of  playing  upon,  which  he  used  to  praise  ex- 
tremely for  its  soft  tone,  calling  it  the  *^  Jmiter  jfiddleJ*  -On' 
one  occasion,  as  the  boy  was  amusing  himself  on  his  own  little 
violin,  he  said  to  Schachtner  **  if  you  have  left  your  violin  taned 
as  it  was  when  I  last  played  upon  it,  it  must  be  foU  balf-a- 
quarter  of  a  note  flatter  than  mine.''  Those  present  laughed  at 
a  nicety  of  distinction,  upon  whidi  the  most  critical  ear  cooM 
hardly  pronounee;  but  the  father,  who  had  had  many  proofs 'Of  the 
extraordinary  memory  and  exquisite  feeling  of  his  ^on,  sent  for 
the  instrument,  and  it  was  found  to  be  as  the  boy  had  said. 
Although  he  daily  gave  fresh*  instances  of  his  extraordinary  en-  ^ 

dowments,   he  did  not  become  proud  or  conceited,   but  was  ■, 

always  an  amiable  and  tractable  child.    The  affection  and  sweet- 
ness  which  characterize  his  airs  were  inherent  in  his  .dispo- 
sition, and  the  foHowing  anecdote  accounts  for  die  prevalence  of 
those  delightful  qualities  in  his  vein  of  melody: — **  Mozart  loved 
his  parents,  particularly  his  father,  so  tenderly,  that  every  night 
before  going  to  bed  he  used  to  sing  a  little  air  that  he  had  com- 
posed on  purpose,  his  fadier  having  placed  him  standing  in  a 
chair,  and  singing  the  second  to  him.     During  the  siu^g  he 
often  kissed  his  father  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  (the  epicurism  of 
childish  fondness,)  and  as  soon*  as 'this  solemnity  was  over,  he 
was  laid  in  bed,  perfectly  contented  and  happy."    The  young 
artist,  in  his  eighth  year,  begsin  to  dhow  a  manly  intellect     It 
was  in  the  third  tour  through  Germany  to  Paris,  London,  &c. 
that  the  fame  of  Mozart  extended  throughout  Europe;  but  as 
many  particulars  of  this  period  of  his  life  are  already  known,, 
/rojn  the  account  published  by  Daines  Barrington  in  die  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  the  Letters  of  Baron  Grimm,  and  other 
sources,  we  shall  only  notice  the  newest  and  most  interesting  inci- 
dents of  this  part  of  the  Biography.     From  Wasscrburg,  Leopold 
Mozart  writes,  "  We  went  up  to  the  organ  to  amuse  ourselves,, 
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wkeie  1  exphwpied  the  jpedik  to  Wolfgfuif .  He  heg^n  uwtsaidy 
to  make  an  altwipl  with  them,  pushed  back  the  atool  and  pi^ 
hided  sUUMluigt  treading  the  baas  ta  \ki»  harmonies  as  if  he  had 
praotbed  for  months/'  The  violin-playing  of  Nardinir  whom 
the  partj^  heard  at  .Ludwigsberg^  is  much  praised  by  Leopold 
Mozafft  fior  the  ^efttness  of  the  execution,  and  the  beauty  and 
equality  of  the  tone*  At  Frankfort,  Wolfgang  one  morning  oa 
taking  began  to  cry.  His  father  a^ked  him  the  reason.  He  said 
he  was  so  sorry  at  not  being  able  to  see  his  friends*  Hagenaur» 
Wensl,  Spitseder,  and  Reibl.  Though  the  children  perfonnod 
before  all  the  persons  of  distinction  they  met  on  their  i^oute,  yet 
as  they  were  often  rewarded  with  costly  presents,  swords,  snufiU 
bdxea^  'tnbkets,  &c.  instead  of  money,  the  father  had  much 
aosiety  on  this  account  He  says,  in  a  letter  from  Brussels, 
'f  At  Aix  we  saw  the  Princess  Amelia,  sister  to  the  King  of  Prussia* 
but  she  has  no  money.  If  the  kisses  which  she  gave  my  children, 
especially  to  Master  Wojifgang,  had  been  louis  d'ors,  we  might 
have  rejotced.'^  .  In  Paris,  little  Mozart  performed  feats  which 
would  have  dene  honour  to  aq  experienced  Kapell-meister,  tr%ns- 
posing  at  sight,  into  any  key  whatever,  any  airs  which  were 
frfaced  before-  him,  writing  th^  melody  to  a  bass,  or  the  bass  to 
a  melody,  with  the  utmost  facility  and  without  premeditation. 
His  deep  acquaintance  with  harmony  and  modulation  surprised 
every  one,  and  his  organ-playing  was  particularly  admired.  A 
very  pleass^  picture  f  of  the  musical  family  was  painted  in  Paris, 
of  which  ani  engraving  is  given  in  the  Biography.  Mozart's  sister 
relates,  thait  when  they  weret  at,  Versailles,  Madame  de  Pompadour 
had  her  brother  pht^dupoae  Ukble,  and  tbat^a^  he  approved 
to  salute  her».8be  turned  away  from  him;  upon  which  he  said  in-, 
dignantly,  *'  I  wonder  who  shjs  is,  that  she  will  not  kiss  me— the 
oMpness  faaa  kiased  me  !**  At  Versailles  the  whole  court  was  pte* 
aent  to  hear  the  little  boy  of  eight  years  pipy  upon  the  organ,  Mid 
he  was  moreover  treated  by  the  royal  family  with  great  distinction, 
particularly  by  the  qoeem  When  she  dined  in  public,  young 
Mozart  hsftl  the  honour  to  stand  near  her,  to  converse  with  her 
constantly »  arid  now  and  then  to  receive  some  delicac^y  from  her 
hind.  The  father  writes^  ''  the  queen  speaks  as  good  Gennau 
'  '*  '^  " — 

-  *  Hm  penoiw  here  named  were  matidnu  of  tiie  chapel  in  Salibarg.  This  ia>oB» 
Q«t  .of  a  wovd  of  imtaBfiei  of  tl»  iensiUlity  he  evinced  fai  tender  yeais.  It  is  euioaa 
tluittbc  ieUert  of  the  infant  Mocart  contain  no  mention  of  his  own  precocious  Iriomphs 
in  music,  ^ot  earnest  desires  to  be  madfe  acquainted  with  what  was  gomg  on  among  bis 
fnends  at  homci 

t  By  M.  CmoonteUe,  an  aimtf nr*  "  The  eagmrer,  M.  Mecbel»  is  now  boniv 
employed  upon  our  portraits^Wolfeang  is  playing  the  harpsidiord—I,  behind  his 
chair,  the  violhi — ^Marian  is  singing,  leaning  with  one  arm  on  the  harpslcbord,  and  in 
the  other  hand  lioMfng  her  matkJ'^^^4Uirr$tf(mdmu  of  Ltoprid  Matart. 
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»  we  d«»i    A§,'  ho^mv^t,  the  king  umieMteiidB  MfkM^  oih.  At 

OMtfn  iBleriiretB  all  that  our  heroic  Wdl^aog  siQw/'    M«etrl'« 

Opera  1*^,  cofiftistiiig  of  two  Bomtas  for  the  harpsichord^  with 

McoBipttnimeiit  f6r  h  vioUn,  dedicated  to  Madame  VietoMrede 

France^  was  printed  in  Paris.    One  of  these  ia  ehas  a  lovely  ^ 

flow  of  melody,  and  the  parts  are  put  in  a  masterly  and  finished.  r. 

On  the  lOdi  of  April,  1764*  ^e  family  arrited  in  England,  and 
Minaiaed  there  ontil  the  middle  of  the  following  year.    Lecfiold  [^ 

Motaut  fell  iU  of  •  a  dangerous  sore  diroat  dunng  hb  stay,  and. 
as  no  practimng  could  go  forward  in  the  house  at  that  time,  has 
aon  employed  himself  in  writing  his  first  Mnfonia.  It  was  scored 
widi  all  the  instruments^  not  omitting  drums  and  trumpets*    His  f^ 

sister  )sat  near  him  while  he  wrote,  and  he  said  to  her,  ^  remind 
ine  diiA  I  give  the  horns  something  good  to  do/'  An  -extract  or 
two  ffom  Ae  correspondence  -of  the  father  will  show  how  they 
weie  received  in  England. 

"  A  week  after,  as  we  were  walking  in  St.  James's  Park;  the  king  and 
«Men  <*ame  by  In  their  carriage,  and,  sltfaongh  we  wem  differently 
drsssed,  tbey  knew  us,  and  net  only  that,  hut  the  king  opened  the  win- 
dow,, and,  putting  his  bead  out  and  langhing,  greeted  us  with  head  and 
handSt  particoiarly  our  Master  Wod^sng."-^''  On  tbe  19tfa  of  May  we 
were  with  thejr  Majesties  hem  six  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Ny 
one  was  present  but  the  two  princes'^,  brothers  to  tbe  king  and  queen. 
The  king  placed  before  Wolfgang  not  only  pieces  of  Wagenseil,  but  of 
Bacb,  Abel,  and  Handel,  all  of  which  be  performed  prima  vista.     He  ' 

played  upon  tbe  king's  organ  in  such  a  style  that  every  one  admired  bfs. 
organ  even  more  than  bis  harpsichord  performance.  He  then  accom« 
panied  the  oneen;  who  sang  an  air,  and  afterwards  a  flute-player  in  a 
a  solo.  At  kst  they  gave  him  the  bass  part  of  one  of  Handel's '  airs,  to 
wliieh  he  composed  to  beautiful  a  melody  that  all  present  were  lost  in  as- 
toaishmNit.  In  a  word,  what  he  knew  in  Salzburg  was  a  mere  shadow  of 
hia  piesent  knowledge  $  hia  ioventuMi  and  £ancy  gain  strength  i  '     ' 


— "  A  concert  was  lately  given^  at  Randagh  for  tbe  benefit  of  a  newly- 
erected  Lying-in-Hospital.  I  idlowed  Wolfgang  to  play  a  concerto  on  the 
organ  at  lU    Observe-^this  is  tbe  way  to  get  the  love  of  these  people.*' 

A  large  portion  of  Iieopold  Mozart's  letters  is  occupied  with 
masses  to  be  offered  up  for  th^ir  health*  &c.  and  during  his  sojourn 
in  the  Five-fields^  Chelsea^  he  appears  to  have  been  in  considerable 
hope  that  he  had  converted  a  Mr.  Sipruntini  (a  Dutch  Jew,  and 
a  me  violoncello  player,)  to  Catholicism*  After  dedicating  a  set 
of  sonatas  to  the  queen,  and  experiencing  great  patronage  from 
the  nobilityi  Mozart,  with  his  father  and  sister,  in  July,  1765, 
crossed  over  into  the  Netherlands.  At  the  Hague  a  fever  at- 
tacked both  children,  and  had  nearly  cost  the  daughter  her  life. 
On  their  recoveryi  tliey  played  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
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WolfraBgcomp^Mcl  MWie  variatioos  on  »  naUomJ.ur,  which  was^ 
just  iheD,  6iiiig»  piped»  and  whiall^  through  the  stroeto  of  Hot- 
land.  The  organist  of  the.  cathedral  in  Ha«rleni  waited  upon 
theMozart8»  and  invited  the  son  to.  try  his  instrument^  whidi  he 
did  the  next  .morning.  Mozart  senior  describes  the  oi^^n  «s  a 
mi^;nificent  one»  of  sixty-eight  stops»  and  built.wholly  of  metal, 
"  as  wood  would  not  endure  the  dampness  of  the  Dutch  atmos- 
phere." Upon  the  return  of  the  family  to  Salxbufg,  Mosait 
enjoyed,  a  .year  <if  quiet  and  uninterrupted  study  in  the  higher 
walks  of  composition.  Besides  applying  to.  the  old  masters,  he 
was.  indefatigable  in  perusing  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach«  Hasse^ 
Handel,  and  Eberlin,  and  by  the  diligent  performance  of  these 
nutbois,  he  acquired  extraordinary  brilliancy  and  power  in  the  left 
hand.  On  Uie  lUhof  September,  1767»  the  whole  family  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  to  Vienna ;  but  as  the  small  pox  was  raging 
there,  they  went  to  OUmiitz  instead,  where  bodi  the  children 
caught  that  disorder.  At  Vienna,  Mozart  wrote  his  first  opera,* 
by  desire  of  the  emperor.  Thoush  the  singers  extolled  their 
parts  to  the  skies,  in  presence  of  Leopold  Mozart,  tliey  formed 
in.  secret  a  cabal  against  the  work,  and  it  was  never  performed. 
The  Italian  singers  and  composers  who  were  establmed  in  this 
capital  did  not  like  to  find  themselves  surpassed  in  knowledge 
auid  skill  by  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  and  they  therefore  not 
only  charged  the  composition  with  a  want  of  dramatic  efiect,  bat 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  he  had  not  scored  it  himself. 
To  counteract  such  calumnies,  Leopold  Mozart  often  obliged 
his  son  to  put  the  orchestral  parts  to  nis  compositions  in  the  pre- 
sence of  spectators,  which  he  did  with  wonderful  celerity  before 
Metastasio,  Hasse,  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  others.  The 
injurious  opinion  of  the  nobility,  whidi  these  people  hoped  to 
excite  against  ^the  young  musician,  had  no  success ;  for  he  com- 
posed  a  Mass — an  Ofiertonum— and  a  Trumpet  Concerto  for  a 
Bo^ — which  were  performed  before  the  whole  court,  and  at 
which  he  himself  presided  and  beat  the  time.  The  year  1769 
was  employed  by  Wolfgang  in  studying  the  Italian  language,  and 
in  the  practice  of  composition ;  and  at  this  time  he  was  appointed 
concert  master  to  the  court  of  Salzburg. 

Father  and  son  now  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  and  met  in  every 
city  with  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Young  Mozart  had  ttot  as 
yet  ventured  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  composers,  but  preserved 

*  For  tbit  work,  *'  Lafinia  fempUot,"  an  open  bujfa,  tht  orighwl  icore  of  whicl 
oootaioed  558  pages,  Monrt  did  not  receive  a  kreotser.  '*  The  whde  hell  of  mnsU 
liere/  writes  Leopold  Muaart,  **  has  risen  to  prevent  tlie  talent  of  a  child  from  bein| 
seen.  The  singers  have  sworn,  that  if  tliey  are  obliged  to  perform  it,  tbe^  will  give  i 
at  misenibly  as  they  OMB,  and  do  their  best  to  spoil  it." 
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the  (dd  fbrnifl  t>f  mekidy  and  harmony^  aad  wrote  in  n  style  which 
was  particuhu'ly  learned  and  correct.    His  operas  produced  aboat 
this  period  were  thought  to  have  an  air  of  sti&ess,  from-  the  con«- 
trapnntal  knowledge  which  they  exhibited;  what  principally  dis** 
tinguished  him,  therefore,  from  other  composers,  was  the  facility 
widi  which  he  scored,  and  the  extraordinary  fluency  of  his  ideas. 
The  fiitber  writes  from  Mantua,  Jan.  11,  1770:    "  We  arrived 
yesterday,  aad  an  hour  afterwards  went  to  the  opera.    We  are 
well,  tkank  God !  Wolfgang  looks  as  if  he  had  made  a-  campaign— 
a  little  reddish  brown  about  die  nose  and  mouth — something  Hke 
the  complexion  of  the  emperor/'    At  a  concert  which  was  given 
in  the  Fhilharmonic  Sck^ietv's  Room,  young  Mozart,  in  presence 
of  all  the  literati,  the  official,  military,  and  other  personages  of 
distioction  in  Mantua,  among  other  things  composed  two  sonatak 
out  of  two  ideas  which  were  given  to  him  by  the  orchestra  direc- 
tor on  the  violin — ^to  the  violin  part  of  a  sinfonia  he  added  M  the 
other  parts — and  from  the  simple  subject  of  fugue  which  was  laid, 
he  produced  such  masterly  combinations  in  its  developement,  that 
he  created  as  usual  the  highest  astonishment.    Anacreontics,  son- 
nets extempore*  and  verses  of  all  sorts,  were  literally  showered 
upon  faim.     Every  poet  was  ready  with  his  effusion.   "  Al  Signore 
Amadeo  Mozart,  giovinetto  ammirabile'' — **  dulcissimo  puero  et 
elegantissimo  lyristte,  8lc/'    The  father  writes  from  Milan,  Feb.  3. 
*'  We  were  yesterday  at  the  last  rehearsal  of  the  new  opera'  Cesare 
itt  EgUio^  which  is  very  good.  .  •  .  Wolfgang  can  add  nodiing  to 
ray  letter  to-day,  as  he  is  composing  two  Latin  motetts  for  two 
casttati— *one  fifteen,  die  other  sixteen  years  old.     It  was  at  their 
earnest  request — and*  as  they  sing  beautifully  and  are  comrades, 
he  could  not  refuse  them.''    Again — **  As  Count  Firmian  is  noW 
better  in  health,  we  have  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  him. 
After  dinner  he  sent  Wolfgang  the  works  of  Metastasio,  in 
nine  volumes,  of  the  beautiful  Turin  edition,  and  handsomely 
bound.     You  may  imagine  how  pleased  we  are  with  this  agree- 
able  present."    It  was  probably  from  reading  Metastasio,  that 
Mozart's  taste  in  lyric  poetry  was  formed ;  for  be  was,  in  matttrer 
life,  fastidious  in  the  choice  of  the  words  which  he  set  to  music; 
and  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  melody  and  versification  distin- 
guishes his  airs  from  those  of  any  other  composer.    Another  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Italian  tour,  highly  influential  upon  the  after 
life  of  Mozart,  was  the  daily  hearing  of  the  highest  and  most 
pathetic  style  of  church  music — Itfily  having  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  produced  some  of  her  greatest  ecclesiastical 
works.    In  the  celebrated  Requiem,  which  was  composed  purely 
from  love  of  the  expresaive  in  sacred  music,  we  may  find  the 
result  of  the  author's,  young  devotion  to  this  branch  of  the  art — 
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the  censeqiiMice  of  UBtening  to  choral  effects  in  the  cathedrris  o 
Italy.  Mosait  having  made  an  engagement  to  produce  thq  fin 
opera  for  the  carnival  of  Milan^  our  travellers  proceeded  to  Bo 
logna^  where  Wolfgang  found  an  <»[itfan8iafitic  admirer  in  the  grea 
contrapuntist.  Padre  Martini,  who  was  astonished  to  find  a  bo; 
of  fourteen  years  old  capable  of  giving  the  answers  inrtantly  ij 
die  rigore  modit  to  any  subject  of  fugue  wiiicfa  might  be  lai< 
before  him.  At  Partna,  the  Mozarts  were  invited  to  the  hous< 
of  a  Bignora  Guari,  sumamed  Bastarddla^  who  sang  tinne  air 
to  diem.  This  singer^s  voice  waa  of  an  inctechbie  compass.  Leo 
pold  Mozart  thus  describes  it: — "  I  should  not  have  believed  i 
possible  that  she  could  reach  C  in  altissimo,  had  not  my  ears  con- 
vinced me  of  die  fact.  The  passages  as  Wolfgang  has  writter 
them  were  in  her  air,  and  she  sang  these  something  softer  than  the 
deep  notes,  but  as  beautifully  as  an  octave  pipe  inaa  man.  Ii 
abort,  the  trills  and  the  whole  Were,  npte  for  note,  what  Wolfgang 
has  marked.  Her  voice  extends  down  to  G#  She  is  not  luind- 
some,  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a  wild  look  m  the  eyesj  « 
you  may  see  in  persona  subject  to  convulsion^-^sfae  haa  also  i 
lameness  in  one  foot.'' 

In  Rome,  Mozart  gave  a  miraculous -attes^atioo  of  hia  quick 
ness  of  ear,  and  extensive  memory,  by  bringing. away  from  thi 
Sistine  Chapel  the  "  Miserere  of  Allegri,"  a  work  full  of  imi 
tation  and  repercussion,  mostly  for  a  double  choir,  and  continu' 
ally  changing  in  the  combination  and  relation  of  the  parts*,  Thii 
accomplished  piece  of  thievery  was  thus  performed  ^^the  sketd 
was  drawn  out  upon  the  first  hearing,  and  filled  up  from  recol 
lection  at  home — Mozart  then  repaired  to  the  second  and  last  per 
fbrmance,  with  his  manuscript  in  bis  bat,  and  corrected  it*  A 
letter  of  the  father,  from  Rome,  is  so  pleasantly  graphic  that  w« 
cannot  refrain  from  making  an  extract — 

•♦  14th  April,  I770.--On  the  day  of  our  arrival  we  went  to  St.  Peter's 
to  the  Capella  Sixti,  to  bear  the  Miserere  at  matins.  On  the  1 2th,  W4 
saw  the  pope,  and  itideed  stood  very  near  to  htm  as  he  waited  upon  th< 
poor  people.  Our  elegant  attire,  and  the  air  with  which  i  speak  u 
my  valet  in  the  German  language,  bad  much  inflaence.on  the  armec 
Swiss,  who  ran  to  make  way  for  us,  and  assisted  us  tbsough  every  diffi- 
culty in  our  passage.  Some  took  Wolfgang  for  a  German  cavalier- 
others  for  a  prince — and  the  servant  did  not  undeceive  them.  I  wa: 
supposed  to  be  his  tutor.  In  this  estimatioD  we  went  to  the  table  of  tb< 
cardinals.  Wolfgang  happening  to  stand  between  the  seats  of  two  car- 
dinals, one  of  them  (Pallavicini)  beckoned  to  him  and  sjdd,  *  WiB  yoi 
have  the  goodness  to  inform  me,  in  confidence,  who  you  are?'    Wolf 

*  MoEWt  produced  hii  copy  at  a  concert  iu  Rome,  and  the  Cattrato  Cbrlsiofori 
who  auDg  at  the  pcrferoMnce  of  tbe  Miaeferc,  pranounced  it  perfect 


fM^i  UM  Uin«    Tke  oardiiial  answeEed  in  the  utmost,  saiprite^ '  Wbati 

are  yoj»  tbttt  famous  boy  oi  whom  so  much  has  been  written  to  me  ?' 

Upon  this  Wolfgang  inquired^  *  Are  you  not  the  CardinsJ  FaUavicini?' 

Tbe  cardinal  replied^  *  I  am — why  >'    Wolfgang  then  said,  that  we  had 

letters  to  his  eminence,  and  would  be  glad  to  pay  our  respects.    The 

cardinal  was  much  pleased,  said  that  Wolfgang  spoke  Italian  well,  and  \ 

continued—'  Ick  han  mh  em  vemg  deutscK  sprekken*    When  we  todk.  |- 

our  leave,  Woligang  kissed  his  hand,  and  the  cardinal  lifted  his  bare!  i 

itoBBk  faw  head,  an^l  said  something  extremely  complimentary.  , 

*'  Yon  are  «w«re  tihftt  Ae  edebrated  Mi$ertre  ci  this  place  is  so  highly 
piiaed»  that  the  mn^ki  aie  .forbidden,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  U> 
take  any  .part  away,  from  the  diapel,  to  copy  it  themsdves,  or  allow  any 
otbw  person  to  do  so.  However,  we  have  got  it.  Wolfgang  has  already 
written  it  out^  and  we  should  have  sent  it  with  this  letter  to  Salzburg^ 
had  not  our  presence  been  necessary  in  order  to  perform  it.    More  lies  io  ^' 

the  execution  than  in  the  composition  itself— meanwhile,  we  will  not  I 

suffer  this  mystery  to  fall  into  other  hands,  ut  non  incurremus  mtSatc  vet 
immediate  in  censuratn  eccksue.  Wolfgang  is  well,  and  sends  a  country 
dance*  He  wishes  that  M.  Cyrillus  Hoffmann*  woidd  compose  the 
steps  to  it." 

Particnlar  directions  for  producing  eiFect  in  this  dancd 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  letter.  The  slow  voluptuoas^ 
movement  of  the  style  of  dancing  prevalent  in  Italy  gave  Mo* 
zart  gretit  pleasufre;  in  the  postscripts  to  his  father's  letters^ 
which  he  generally  addressed  to  his  sister  and  playfellow,  he 
speaks  of  this  subject  with  as  much  zest  as  of  bis  own  arti. 
llater  in  manhood  ii6  became  a  pupil  of  Vestris,  and  the  grace-  '' 

fulness  of  his  daitcitig  was  much  admired,  especially  in  the 
minuet.  Mozart^s  frequent  request  for  books  of  arithmetic  is 
also  drnfadteristic'  of  the  bias  of  his  inclinations  at  this  time  of 
Kfe ;  and  herein'  may,  perhaps,  be  discovered  the  foundation  of 
that  regularity  and  symmetry  which  distinguish  his  compositions^ 
for,  had  he  not  joined  exquisite  imagination  and  sensibility  to  his 
faculty  for  numerical  calculations,  he  must  have  fallen  into  the 
dryness  of  a  pedantic  contrapuntist. 

Leopold  Mozart  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  the  meeting  of  bis 
son  with  Thomas  Linley.  This  youth,  who  was  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Sheridan,  and  one  of  the  most  promising  violin 
players  that  England  ever  produced,  was  unfortunately  drowned,^  !; 

ivhile  amusing  himself  on  the  canal  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a 
nobleman  in  England,  to  whom  he  was  paying  a  visit.  The  pas- 
sage will  show  the  estimation  in  which  our  little  countryman  was 
held  by  a  foreign  judge: — "  At  Florence  we  met  with  a  young 
Englishman,  who  is  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Nardini.  We  became 
acquainted  with  this  boy  at  the  mansion  of  the  learned  poetess^ 

■  I  ■  ■■■     —      II  11     ■!  ■     II  ■  l^l      ■  ■     ■     I.    11        .  ,  I  ■    H  IW..         I 

*  Daacing-iiHater  to  Uie  cowt  «f  Stlf  burg. 
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Signora  CoriUa,  to  whom  we  had  recomneodations  fnmi  M.  Lan 
^er.  He  is  just  of  Wolfgang's  size  and  age^  and  plays  exqu 
sitely.  •  •  •  •  The  other  day  the  little  Englishman,  who  is  a  mo 
cfaannins  boy,  brought  his  violin  to  us,  and  played  the  whole  afte 
noon.  Wolfgane  accompanied  him  upon  the  violin.  The  follow 
ins  day  we  dined  with  M.  Gavard,  treasurer  to  the  Grand  Duk 
After  dinner  the  two  boys  played  by  turns,  not  like  boys,  but  me 
Little  Thomas  accompamed  us  home,  and  wept  bitterly,  when  I 
understood  that  we  were  to  continue  our  journey  on  the  morrow 
As,  however,  our  departure  was  to  take  place  at  noon,  he  came 
us  at  nine  o'clock  in  die  morning,  and  gave  Wolfgang,  amoi 
many  embraces,  a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  made  Signo 
Gorilla  write  for  him  the  preceding  evening.  He  went  with  o 
coach  as  far  as  the  city  gates;     I  wish  you  had  seen  this  scene. 

About  this  time  Mozart's  voice  began  to  break,  and  he  ceasi 
to  sing  in  public,  unless  words  were  put  before  him  ;  the  viol 
he  continued  to  play,  but  mostly  in  private.  The  alarming  i 
nesses  which  had  attacked  his  children  on  their  journey  keptLe 
pold  Mozart  in  continual  anxiety — the  malaria  of  Rome  and  tl 
heat  of  Naples  were  alike  dreaded  by  him.  He  writes, ''  Wo 
gang  is  as  careful  of  his  health  as  if  he  were  a  grown  man  ;*" 
another  place,  "  Wolfgang  is  well,  only  he  has,  as  usual,  a  lit! 
toothache  on  one  side."  The  travellers  arrived  at  Naples  in  Ma 
and  fortunately  procured  cool  and  healthy  lodgings.  Here  tb< 
visited  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
acquaintance  they  had  made  in  London,  and  whose  lady  was  n 
only  a  very  agreeable  person,  but  a  charming  performer  on  tl 
harpsichord.  She  trembled  on  playing  before  Mozart.  The  coi 
certs  given  by  the  Mozarts  in  Naples  were  very  successful,  ai 
they  were  treated  with  great  distinction :  the  carriages  of  the  n 
bility,  attended  by  footmen  with  flambeaus,  fetched  them  fro 
home  and  carried  them  back ;  the  queen  greeted  them  daily  < 
the  promenade,  and  they  received  invitations  to  the  ball  given  1 
the  French  Ambassador  on  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin. 

If  Mozart  had  not  been  engaged  to  compose  the  carnival  ope 
for  Milan,  he  might  have  written  that  for  Bologna,  Rome, 
Naples,  as  at  these  three  cities  offers  were  made  to  him,  a  pro 
of  what  bis  genius  had  effected  in  Italy.  Returning  to  Rome,< 
the  last  stage  of  their  journey,  a  serious  accident  had  nearly  ha 
pened  to  the  party,  for  one  of  the  horses  plunged,  reared,  and  fi 
on  his  side.*  Leopold  Mozart  carefully  held  his  son  from  falliu 
though  at  the  same  time  his  own  leg  was  severely  grazed  by  t 
iron  of  the  broken  harness.     On  revisiting  Cardinal  Pallavici 

*  '*  Twu  horaci  and  a  postilion/'  the  falber  observes,  *'  arc  Uiiee  beasU." 
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Mosart  wtts  surprized  to  be  addressed  Signore  Cavatieret*  and 
tbottgfat  it  a  jest,  until  the  cardinal  presented  him  from  His  Holi- 
ness widi  the  order  of  the  cross,  the  same  honour  which  had  before 
been  conferred  on  Glnck.  Mozart  concludes  a  few  lines  to  his 
sister  thus : — *'  I  am  astonished  that  you  can  compose  so  beauti- 
fully! The  son^  18  delightful.  Try  something  often.  Send  me 
soon  the  other  stx  minuets  of  Haydn.  Mile,  fat  Fhonfieur  (tiire 
voire  iris  humble  ierviieuretjrire.  Chevalier  de  Mozart. — Addio" 
We  have  a  pleasiug  pitture  of  the  little  **  Sigtwre  CavaHere^*  on 
his  arrival  at  Rome,  after  travelling  twenty-seven  hours  without 
sleep:  bis  father  writes,  **  As  soon  as  we  had  eaten  a  little  rice 
and  some  eggs^  I  put  Wolfgang  in  a  chair.  He  began  instantly 
to  snore,  and  slept  so  soundly,  that  I  undressed  him  completely, 
and  laid  him  in  bed,  without  his  giving  die  least  sign  of  waking. 
He  continued  snoring  though  I  lifted  him  from  the  seat,  and  set 
him  down  again.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
he  could  not  think  how  he  had  got  to  bed."  At  Bologna,  Mozart 
received  the  libretto  of  the  opera  he  had  undertaken  to  compose, 
and  with  it  a  list  of  the  persons  who  were  to  perform.  The 
name  of  the  opera  was  **  Iditridate,  Re  di  Ponto,"  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Signora  Cigna-Santi.  In  this  city  Mozart  was  unani- 
mously elected  Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Academy,  but  not 
before  he  had  passed  through  the  usual  examination.  On  the 
9th  of  October,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  obliged 
to  attend  in  the  hall  of  the  academy,  v^ere  he  received  from  the 
Princeps  Academitc,  and  the  two  censors,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ivhole  society,  an  antiphone  to  set  in  four  parts.  The  beadle 
led  him  into  an  antichamber  and  locked  the  door.  In  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  he  was  ready,  and  was  then  visited  by  the 
censors  and  others,  who  voted  by  black  or  white  balls.  As  the 
balls  were  all  white,  when  Mozart  was  called  in,  he  was  welcomed 
by  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  congratulations  of  the 
assembled  musicians.  He  had  finished  the  task  in  aboiit  one 
sixth  of  the  time  which  it  commonly  occupied.  The  biographer 
has  given  us  a  copy  of  the  Gregorian  subject,  which  was  ampli- 
fied by  Mozart ;  the  canto  fermo  is  in  the  bass,  and  the  three 
upper  parts  are  so  close  in  the  imitation,  and  put  together  with 
so  mudi  symmetry  and  knowledge  of  counterpoint,  that  had  not 
tfae  abstractbn  of  the  Miserere  from  the  Pope's  Chapel  exhausted 
admiration,  it  must  have  been  excited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
ibis  performance. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  1770,  the  opera  seria,  Mitridate, 

^  Mozart  only  maintained  his  dtie  "  Ritter  von  Mozart"  in  youth ;  Cluck,  however, 
kept  his  state  oa  aH  occasions. 
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"woB  broogbt  oat,  and  met  with  Kmarkafcle  socoeBS,  many  pat 
of  it  being  encored^  ipvhich  was  unusual  with  new  drunatic  oon 
positions.  Scarcely  an  air  but  was  followed  by  loud  applause  ai 
criea  of  Eoviva  il  Maestro-^Eoviva  il  Maestrmo  I  For  the  fi? 
three  representations  Mozart'  accompanied  Am  recitative  at  tl 
first  harpsichord ;  Maestro  Lampagn^i  played  upon  die  seco» 
afterwaixls  Maestro  Mdchior  Chiesa  phi3Ped  the  second  and  Lao 
pagnani  the  first.  Dnring  the  composition  of  die  MitridaU,  Le 
pold  Mozart  writes,  **  If  our  friends  would,  as.  they  have  late 
done,  send  us  a  little  merriment  in  their  letters,  it  would  be  ch 
ritable,  for  Wolfgang  is  now  so  intensely  employed  on  soioi 
matters,  and  is  himself  become  so  serious,  that  I  am  glad  whc 
something  droll  falls  into  his  hands."  In  Venice  the  Mozar 
were  surprized  to  hear,  what  diey  certainly  did  not  expect  to  hei 
in  Italy,  two  poor  people  in  the  street,  singing  together  in  J^k 
At  first  they  imagined  them  to  be  sin^ng  diferent  songs,  but  [ 
the  performers  came  nearer,  the  music  proved  to  be  a  beautify 
duet  m  pure  fifths ;  die  fadier  observes,  vnth  characteristic  nation 
partialis, ''  I  have  never  heard  such  a  thing  in  Germany."  M< 
zart  returned  to  Milan  in  177 1»  and  wrote  Ascanio  in  Alba, 
aerenata  for  the  marriage  festivities  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinanc 
most  of  the  chorusses  in  this  piece  formed  accompaniments  to 
ballet.  In  January  1773  Mozart  produced  his  second  opei 
seria  for  the  carnival  of  Mikn,  entitled  Lueio  Silla,  Mozart ; 
this  piece  studied  die  capacity  of  the  famous  prima  doDBa  < 
Amicis,  and  gave  her  passages  of  display  with  whidi  she  was  we 
satisfied;  but-  the  opera  did  not  create  a  ereat  effect  on  its  fir 
appearance,  omng  to  the  awkwardness  of  the  firet  tenor,  who  ui 
fortunately  so  exaggerated  the  anger  whidi  his  part  expressei 
that  he  raised  a  laugh  among  the  audience.  De  Amicis,  ei 
grossed  by  her  part,  did  not  perceive  the  cause  of  the  lau^te 
and  on  the  first  evening  did  not  sing  well ;  on  the  ensuing  pe 
formances  the  music  had  better  fortune,  and  the  opera  was  give 
more  than  twenty  times  successively. 

Between  the  years  1773  and  1773,  Mozart  visited  Vienna  ai 
Munich,  with  his  father.  In  the  hitter  city  he  composed  tM 
grand  masses,  an  offertorium,  a  vesper  service,  and  the  opei 
buffit  Lajinta  Giardiniera,  and  on  his  return  to  Salzburg,  li  1 
Pastore,  a  serenata  for  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  The  epoch 
v^ich  Mozart's  genius  was  ripe  may  be  dated  from  his  twentiei 
year ;  constant  study  and  practice  had  given  him  ease  in  compos 
tion,  and  ideas  came  thicker  with  his  early  manhood — ^the  fii 
the  melodiousness,  the  boldness  of  harmony,  the  inexhaustifa 
invention  which  characterize  his  works,  were  at  this  time  app 
rent ;  he  began  to  think  in  a  manner  entirely  independent,  and 
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perform  yiilM  be  bod  proraiaed  as  a  r^enenitor  of  the  nmsiGal 
art.  The  situation  of  his  father  as  Kapell-meister^  in  Salzl^mg, 
indeed  gave  Mozart  some  opportunities  of  writing  church  music, 
hut  not  such  as  he.  most  coveted,  the  sacred  musical  services  <tf 
the  court  being  restricted  to  a  given  duration,  and  the  orchestra 
but  poorly  supplied  vrith  singers ;  it  was  therefore  his  eaniest  de- 
sire to  get  somepennaoenl  appointment  in  which  he  could  exr 
ercise  freelj  his  talent  Sot  composition,  aiid  reckon  on  a  sufficient' 
income*  When  childhood  and  boyhood  had  passed  avray,  his 
quondam  patrons  ceased  to  wonder  at,  or  feel  interest  in  his  ge- 
nius, and  Mozart,  whose  early  years  had  been  spent  in  familiar 
intercourse  with  (he  principal  nobility  of  Europe,  who  had  been 
from  court  to  court,  and  received  distinctions  and  caresses  uor 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  musicians,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
death  gained  no  situation  worthy  his  acceptance,  but  earned  his 
fame,  in  the  midst  of  worldly  cares  and  annoyances,  in  aUernate 
abundance  and  poverty,  deceived  by  pretended  friendship,  or 
persecuted  by  open  emnky,  Th^  obstacles,  which  Mozart  aur'- 
mounted  in  establishipg  the  immortality  of  his  muse,  leav.e  those 
without  excuse  who  plead  other  occupations  and  the  qeeessity  of 

faining  a  livelihood  as  an  excuse  for  wa^t  qf  success  in  ihf^  art* 
Inhere  the  creative  faculty  has  been  bes^wed,  it  will  not  be  re- 
pressed by  circumstances. 

One  passage  from  a  letter  to  the  Padre  Martini,  written  by 
Mozart  in  his  twentieth  year — ^a  period  at  which  youthful 
vanity  evea  in  men  of  genius  is  often  strongs— well  displays  the 
coQslitutioa  of  his  mind.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  desiring  to 
see  what  experience  in  counter-pomt  the  young  composer  pos*- 
sesaed,  commanded  him  to  produce  a  motett,  to  be  performed 
at  die  offertory  on  die  following  Sunday.  This  composition, 
hastily  written  as  it  was,  Mozart  sent  to  the  Padre  Martini  at 
Bologna,  requesting  him  to  give  his  candid  and  unreserved 
opinion  upon  it,  adding  with  a  beautiful  modesty  ''  we  live  iu 
this  world  to  be  continually  improving,  and  it  is  in  science  and  the 
iae  arts  especially,  that  by  commumcating  our  sentiments  one  to 
mother,  we  are  ever  making  advances."  So  thought  Mozart  at 
nventy,  and  such  were  the.  noble  aspirations  of  his  mind  at  five 
ind  thirty,  when  he  looked  down  from,  the  eminence  of  his  Requkm 
ind  //  Don  Giaocftni  upon  all  other  creations  in  chuidi  or 
Iramatic  music* 

In  the  hope  of  gaining  some  comfortable  settlement  in  Iife» 
Mlozart  quitted  Salzburg  for  Paris  in  1777»  in  company  with  his 
Dother,  and  to  this  journey,  stimulated  as  he  was  by  the  nec^sity 
or  exertion,  we  owe  some  of  his  most  masterly  compositions. 
-lis  extreme  youth  was  however  an  impassable  barrier  to  his 
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reception  of  the  office  of  Kap^meister,  in  an  age  when  wig  8 
wrinkles  were  the  only  title  to  respect.  The  careful  and  gc 
father,*  whose  life,  as  he  expressed  it,  hung  on  his  son's,  pari 
from  him  with  great  sorrow  and  melancholy  forebodings — Ps 
was  a  dissipated  city,  and  Mozart  then  at  an  age  when  nati 
herself  is  the  young  man's  enemy.  At  this  portion  of  the  w< 
an  autobiography  commences,  in  the  course  of  which  we  are  p 
sented  with  some  opinions  upon  music  which  are  absolutely 
valuable.  On  this  journey  Mozart  remained  some  time 
Munich,  offering  his  services  in  such  capacity  as  they  might 
deemed  useful,  but  the  answers  which  he  received  to  his  ap| 
cations  for  employment  were  "  you  are  too  young" — '*  you  m 
first  travel  in  Italy  and  gain  fame" — ^"  there  is  at  present 
vacancy.'*  In  spite  of  these  disappointments,  he  meditatec 
plan  for  settling  in  Munich,  and  of  engaging  to  produce  t 
serious  and  two  comic  German  operas  every  year.  He  wri 
to  his  father  "  I  am  here  much  beloved— -and  how  much  m 
will  this  be  the  case,  if  I  raise  the  character  of  the  national  masi 
drama."  In  another  place  he  says  *'  most  of  the  nobility  h 
a  dreadful  mania  for  every  thing  Italian."  He  gives  the  folk 
ing  aecount  of  a  singer  then  at  Munich: 

**  The  first  female  singer  of  the  German  opera,  named  Keiserin,  i 
native  of  this  place,  and  daughter  of  the  cook  to  a  certain  noblen 
here.  She  appears  on  the  stage  a  very  agreeable  girl,  but  I  have  never  9 
her  nearer.     It  was  the  thiid  time  of  her  perjfbrmance  when  I  heard  1 
She  has  a  beantifal  voice,  not  strong,  nor  yet  weak,  but  very  pure  1 
with  a  good  intonation.     Her  master  is  Vuesi,  and  you  may  soon  p 
ceive  by  her  singing,  that  be  not  only  knows  how  to  sing,  but  hom 
teach  singing.    I  was  astonished  to  bear  bow  beaotifnUy  she  manai 
the  crescendo  and  decre$cendo.    Her  shake  is  at  present  very  slow, 
that  pleases  me  well,  as  it  will  be  so  much  the  more  dear  and  artiail 
when  she  aoickens  it ;  besides  it  is  easier  to  make  it  rapid.     The  pec 
are  quite  pleased  with  her,  and  I  with  them.    My  mother  was  in 
parterre ;  she  went  at  half-past  four  to  get  a  place.     I  went  two  be 
later,  as  I  can  go  into  the  boxes,  being  well  enough  known.    I  wa 
the  box  of  Hausa  Branca ;  I  looked  at  Keiserin  through  my  opera  gl) 
and  called  often  hnwa,  braoiatma,  as  I  remembered  it  was  only 
third  appearance.    The  piece  is  called  Das  FischermMchen^  and 
very  good  adaptation  of  the  music  of  Piccini.    They  talk  of  giving  l 
a  German  opera  seria,  and  it  is  wished  that  I  may  compose  it." 

Leopold  Mozart  dissuaded  his  son  from  settling  unappoin 
in  Munich,  as  a  scheme  at  which  he  says  the  archbishop  wo 

*  To  show  tbe  bumble  means  of  ttie  Mozart  family  at  tbis  period,  it  maj  be  n 
that  Leopold  M.  recommends  his  wife  and  son  to  put  up  at  the  Lamb  in  Augsfc 
••  where/*  he  says,  ••  there  are  pretty  little  chambers,  and  dinner  costs  onlj 
kreutsers  per  head." 
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lugh;  ''  there  is  as  yet  no  necessitj  to  make  yourself  so  cheap : 
ou  may  live  so  in  any  place."  When  Wolfgang  went  to  deliver 
is  letters  of  recommendation  in-  Augsburg,  he  was  accompanied 
y  a  substantial  citizen  who  "  had  the  honour"  of  cooling  his  heels 
1  the  front  of  the  house  like  a  lackey,  while  he  paid  a  long  and 
eremonious  visit  to  some  very  tiresome  people.  Here  is  a  lively 
ortraiture  of  the  party:* 

'^  I  bad  the  honor  of  playing  for  three  quarters  of  an  hoar  upon  a  good 
tanoforte  of  Stein,  in  the  presence  of  the  starched  son-in-law,  bis  long- 
scked  young  wife,  and  a  silly  old  woman.  I  played  fantoiias  and  tdL 
le  music  they  bad^  prima  vista,  among  other  things  a  very  pretty  piece 
F  one  Edelmann.    They  were  all  extremely  polite,  and  so  was  1,  as  it 

my  ens  torn  to  be  with  people  as  I  find  tbem.  As  I  said  I  should  go  after 
Inner  to  Stein's,t  the  young  gentleman  oflFered  to  take  me  there  bim- 
If.  I  thanked  him  for  bis  kindness^  and  promised  to  meet  him  at  two 
dock.  I  went  in  company  with  this  son-in-law,  who  has  the  complete 
ok  of  a  student  |  although  I  bad  begged  him  not  to  mention  who  I 
as,  M.  von  Langemantel  was  imprudent  enough  to  say  to  M.  Stein. 
I  have  here  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  a  virtuoso  upon  the  piano- 
»rte,**  and  then  he  smirked.  I  began  immediately  to  protest  against 
baft  be  bad  said,  and  added  that  I  was  an  unworthy  pupil  of  M.  Sigl 
f  Munich.  Stein  shook  his  bead  and  replied,  '  have  I  the  honor  of 
seing  M.  Mozart  ?'  '  O  no,'  said  I,  *  my  name  is  Trazomj  I  have  a  letter 
KT  you.'  He  took  the  letter,  and  would  have  opened  it,  but  I  did  not 
«ve  him  time,  and  said  '  Don't  read  the  letter  now,  let  us  go  into  the 
lom  where  your  pianofortes  are,  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  them.'  I 
tn  immediately  to  one  of  the  three  pianofortes  in  the  room,  and  began 
»  fluf }  he  could  hardly  get  the  letter  open,  for  eagerness  to  know  who 
was.  The  signature  was  enough,  *  O  !*  cried  be,  and  embraced  me 
rerjoycd." 

Some  idea  of  his  organ  playing  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
»wiog  observations: — 

'*  When  I  said  to  M.  Stein  that  it  would  please  me  to  try  his 
"gKDf  as  I  had  a  passion  for  organ  playing,  be  was  much  surprized, 
id  said  *  how  can  a  man  like  you,  such  a  pianoforte  player— like 
>  play  upon  an  instrument  which  has  no  douceur,  no  expression,  no 
ano  or  forte,  but  is  from  beginning  to  end  alike  ?  No  matter,  however ; 
r,  after  all,  the  organ  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  king  of  all  instruments/ 
^e  went  together.  I  soon  found  out  by  bis  talk  that  be  thought  I  should  . 
ay  the  oi^an  in  the  pianoforte  style.  He  told  me  that  be  bad  taken 
[lobert  at  bis  own  desire  to  the  organ,  and  '  I  was  sorry,'  said  he, '  that 
lobert  bad  informed  every  body,  as  the  church  was  pretty  full ;  for 
ongb  I  knew  that  the  man  possessed  fire,  spirit  and  rapidity  enough, , 
O0e  qualities  are  not  good  for  organ  playing.  However,  when  be  began, 
ilteied  my  opinion  of  him/    I  only  answered,  'do  you  think,  M.  Stein, 

*  Tbeie  extracts  are  from  Mozart's  letters  to  his  father. 
f-  A  celebrated  piaaoforte  maker. 
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tbat  I  th«iU  mn  oboiU  upon  the  oi^n^  thai  requires  somelhiBg  ve 
cUSereut.'  We  at  last  canoe  into  the  choir  j  I  began  to  prelode,  th 
cfuocie  a  fugue,  after  whic6  he  said,  laughing, '  I  can  easily  believe  tli 
you  like  to  play  the  organ,  when  you  play  in  that  style.* ' 

Before  Mozart  left  Augsburg  he  gave  a  concert,  to  whkh  tl 
next  letter  refers: — 

"  I  must  not  mention  the  concert  until  I  let  you  know  how  I  8{n 
my  time  previously.  Last  Saturday  I  was  at  St.  Ulrich  -,  on  Sunda] 
dined  in  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross,  where  there  was  music  duri 
the  repast.  Badly  as  they  fiddle,  I  prefer  the  music  of  the  convent 
that  of  the  orchestra  in  Augsburg.  I  gave  a  symphony  and  pla} 
Wanhall's  violin  concerto  in  B  major  with  universal  applause.  1 
cantor^  whose  name  is  Zeschinger,  is  a  pleasant  good-natured  man, 
relation  of  Eberlin,  and  knows  you  well.  At  supper  I  played  the  Str 
burg  violin  concerto,  it  went  Hhc  oU;  every  one  was  delighted  with  i 
beautiful  round  tone.  After  this  a  small  pianoforte  %vas  brought 
i^n  which  I  preluded,'  and  played  variations  by  Fischer.  Then  so 
one  whispered  M.  Zeschinger,  that  I  might  play  in  the  organ  style, 
asked  for  a  subject,  which  was  given  to  me  by  one  of  the  monks.  1 
fugue  was  in  G  minor ;  in  the  middle  I  began  in  the  maior,  in  ratlu 
playful  manner,  buX  in  the  same  time,  then  came  the  suojeet  invertc 
at  last  the  thoneht  struck  me  of  giving  a  sportive  character  to  the  ^^< 
of  the  fugue.  I  did  not  stop  long  considering,  hut  played  it  at  on 
and  it  went  as  accurately  as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out  before.  Zeschioj 
was  beside  himself  with  pleasure :  '  well  1  thafs  done/  said  he, '  I  coi 
not  have  believed  it.  The  Bishop  imleed  told  me  that  he  had  ucver 
bis  hie  heard  any  one  play  the  organ  so  smoothly  and  solemnly.  1 
jpishop  had  beam  me  a  few  days  before,  when  Zeschinger  was  i 
Uiere.  They  then  brought  me .  a  fugued  sonata :  '  gentlemen,'  s 
I.  *  you  are  too  exorbitant,  I  cannot  so  easily  play  this  sonai 
'  Yes,'  returned  Zeschinger,  with  great  emphasis,  '  that  is  a  lik 
matter — we  should  be  glad  to  find  any  thing  too  difficult.'  '  I  will 
it,  however.*  While  I  was  playing,  I  beard  the  cantor  exclaiming  cof 
maliy  behind  me,  'O,  you  arehi;rogue!  O,  you  ■  ■  I  nbyed 
eleven  o'clock,  and  at  last  was  alMolutely  pelted  with  snl^ectt 
fugues*  Apropos  oi  M.  Stein's  xiaughter ;  whoever  aees  and  hears  I 
play,  and  does  not  laugh,  mutt  be  vtm  SHeui*,  like  ber  fiathcr.  i 
does  not  sit  ha  the  mid<tte  of  the  instrumeBt,  hut  near  the  treble,  t 
she  may  hme  more  opportunity  to  move  her  body  and  make  grimai 
Her  eyes  appear  convulsed  :  if  a  melody  oomes  twice,  it  is  plar^  t^ 
as  slow;  ]f^  three  times,  slower  still.  When  she  plays  a  passage, 
lifts  her  arms  into  the  air  ;  if  emphasis  be  requirni,  she  gives  it  v 
the  arm  and  not  with  the  linger,  as  heavily  and  bunglingly  as  poasil 
The  most  amusing  thing  in  her  performance  is,  that  when  a  pass 
comes  which  ought  to  flow  smoothly  as  oil — which  of  couiae  requ 
that  the  fingers  should  be  changed — she  does  not  give  heraelf  t 
trouble,  but  at  the  necessary  time  lifts  up  her  hand,  and  begins  a| 

*  A  pun  upon  the  father^s  name,  nhich  Mgni6€s  Stout, 
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qvite  afc  her  ease I  only  write  this  to  give  yon  some  ideas  ia 

piano-forCe  pUyiag  am)  insttuctioD,  which  may  be  useful  to  you  at  a 
aouvenient  time.  M.  Steio  is  wrapped  op  in  his  daughter  ^  she  is  eight 
years  and  a  half  old  ;  at  present  learns  every  thing  by  heart.  She  may 
become  clever — she  has  takot — but  by  this  method  she  will  do  nothing  ^ 
she  can  never  attain  rapidity  of  finger^  because  she  labours  as  hard  as 
she  can  to  make  the  hand  clumsy.  She  will  never  acquire  the  mosi 
necessary  and  difficult  part  of  music — namely,  the  tempo — if  she  endea- 
vours as  much  as  possible  to  play  out  of  time.  I  talked  with  M.  Stein 
for  two  hours  upon  this  subject.  He  is  aheady  of  my  opinion,  and  asks 
my  advice ;  for  be  believed  Becch6*  infallible.  He  sees  and  bears  now 
that  I  can  j^luf  better  than  Becch6  ;  that  Uioogh  I  am  no  grimacier,  I 
play  so  expremoety  that  no  one  of  his  acquaintance  knew  so  well  how  to 
use  his  piano-fortes ;  and  that  I  am  always  accurate  in  time.  They  are 
all  astonished  at  that.  In  the  tempo  rubato  of  an  Adagio,  they  cannot 
comprehend  how  I  manage  the  left  hand,  for  they  are  accustomed  to 
make  it  follow  the  right.  Count  Wolfegg  and  others^  who  are  entliii- 
siastic  admirers  of  Becche,  have  just  said  publicly,  that  I  have  put  Beccbe 
on  the  shelf.  Count  Wolfegg  walked  constantly  about  the  concert  room, 
saying,  '  I  nevfer  beard  any  thing  like  it  in  my  life.'  Turning  to  me,  '  Yon 
have  played  to-day  as  I  never  heard  you  before ;  and  I  shall  tell  your 
father  so  when  I  go  to  Salzburg.'  What  think  yon  was  the  first  after 
the  symphony  ?  The  concerto  for  three  piano-fortes.  Demler  {^yed 
the  first,  I  the  second,  and  Stdn  the  third.  Then  I  played  alone  the 
last  sonata  in  D  for  Dumitz,  and  my  concerto  in  B ;  next  a  fugue  in  C 
miixir  in  the  strict  style  ^  lastly,  a  grand  sonata  in  C  major,  and  so  with 
a  rondo  cut  of  my  head  made  an  end.  There  was  a  prodigious  hubbub 
and  noise.  Stein  did  nothing  but  make  faces  and  grimaces  of  astonlsh- 
ment,  and  Demler  laughed  contitraally.  This  last  is  quite  a  curious 
fellow  3  when  any  thing  greatly  pleases  him,  he  laughs  most  horribly. 
He  almost  began  to  swear  at  me ** 

Mozart  next  went  to  Maoheim,  where   he   remained   until 
Marcbp  )77B,  about  five  months;   so  agreeable  did  he  find  his 
residence  there»  that  he  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  the  humble 
appointment  of  music-master  to  the  children  of  the  royal  faauly, 
purely  for  the  sake  of  remaining  among  ardent  friends  and  admbers 
of  the  art.     He  gives  a  delightful  account  in  his  letters  of  being 
assisted  by  a  goodnatured  governess  in  his  little  stratagems  to  pro- 
cure the  situation  he  desired.     When  the  prince  walked  up  to  the 
place  where  Mozart  was  standing  overlooking  the  practice  of  the 
children,  the  governess  said,  "Mr.  Mozart  here  has  written  a 
beautiful  rondo;"  he  was  desired  to  play  it.     As  soon  as  she 
could  again  find  an  opportunity,  she  said,  '*  Mr.  Mozart  has 
composed  some  variations  upon  Fischer^s  Minuet;"    these  he 
like^vise  performed,  and  they  pleased  excessively.    The  benevo- 
lence of  this  good  creature  in  assisting  Mozart  to  display  his 

*  His  daaghier's  Music-fhaster. 
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readiness  in  ptafio*forte  playing  and  composition,  failed  in  pn 
ducing  the  desired  effect;  the  elector  paid  Mozart  cotnptiment 
but  did  not  receive  him  into  his  household.  When  we  think  thi 
the  genius  of  such  a  composer — one,  as  he  himself  says,  "eager! 
work,**  might  have  been  easily  retained  in  Manheim  for  about  for 
pounds  a  year,  Mre  may  imagine  the  obtuseness  of  the  age  wii 
respect  to  music.  The  applause  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  whf 
Mozart  played  to  them,  followed  as  a  matter  of  politeness,  h\ 
not  from  conviction  of  his  merit.  He  writes,  **  They  thii 
because  I  am  little  and  young,  that  nothing  great  or  old  is  in  mi 
they  shall,  however,  soon  see."  Mozart  appears  to  have  be< 
disgusted  with  the  mode  of  life  in  Salzburg,  and  to  have  dreadt 
that  his  father  might  recall  him  on  account  of  his  ill  success 
the  real  object  of  his  expedition ;  and  this  is  partly  the  reasc 
why  his  letters  from  Manheini  contain  an  unusual  relation  of  t1 
praises  and  compliments  which  resounded  on  all  sides  of  hii 
His  object  in  this  was  to  prop  the  hopes  of  his  father.  Wendlin 
a  flute-player  in  Manheim,  was  a  firm  friend  of  Mozart.  As  tl 
latter  had  been  buoyed  with  expectations  of  employment  in  tl 
elector's  family,  when  undeceived,  he  was  in  some  difficul 
about  the  means  of  living  longer  in  Manheim.  When  Wendlii 
was  informed  of  this,  his  face  flushed,  and  he  said  to  Mozaj 
''  We  must  find  a  way.  You  must  stay  here  at  least  two  raontli 
until  we  can  go  together  to  Paris."    Mozart  writes  to  bis  fatbc 

"  The  other  day  I  went  to  dioe  as  usual  v^itb  Wendliug,  who  said 
me,  '  Our  Indian  (a  Dutch  gentleman  who  lives  here  upon  his  forton 
and  IS  a  great  lover  of  the  artsj  is  a  fine  fellow.  He  will  give  you  iv 
hundred  florins  to  write  for  hira  three  little^  easy,  and  short  conoertc 
and  a  couple  of  quartets  for  the  fiute.  You  will  get  through  Cannabii 
two  pupils  at  least,  who  pay  well.  Yon  must  publish  by  subscription 
set  of  duets  for  the  violin  and  piano-forte.  You  will  dtqe  and  sop  be 
e¥ery  day,  and  can  lodge  at  the  bouse  of  the  Counsellor  Senirias ; 
tbese  matters  will  cost  you  nothing " 

This  amicable  arrangement  was  adopted,  and  the  friem 
afterwards  proceeded  in  company  to  the  French  capital. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1778,  Mozart  arrived  in  Paris,  accoo 
panied  by  his  mother,  who,  in  the  July  following,  was  attackc 
by  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  she  died,  to  the  great  grief  of  h 
son ;  on  this  occasion  he  experienced  much  kindness  from  Ban 
Grimm,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  house  of  Madame  d'Epina 
He  writes>  **  I  have  here  a  pretty  little  room,  which  commands 
pleasant  prospect,  and  am  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  w 
allow  me  to  be.''  Mozart  entered  Paris  buoyant  with  hope,  as  i 
following  passage  from  his  correspondence  shows :  ''  Nothi 
pleases  me  more  than  the  thought  of  the  concert  spiriiHel 
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Paris,  as  I  shall  probably  have  something  to  compose  for  it.  The 
ordiestra  is  so  lai^e  and  good,  that  they  will  be  well  able  to 
perform  my  favourite  compositions — chorusses — and  these  I  am 
happy  to  say  the  French  like  •  •  •  .  Until  now  the  Parisians  have 
been  accustomed  to  Gluck's  chorusses.  Rely  upon  me,  I  shall 
use  my  utmost  exertions  to  make  the  name  of  Mozart  renowned, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt."  In 
this  city  Mozart  wrote  much  instrumental  music,  particularly 
for  four  wind-instrument  players,  who  were  his  personal  friends  : 
Wendliug  (flute),.  Ramm  (oboe),Punto  (French-horn),  and  Ritter 
(baaaoon).  By  writing  concertos,  and  through  intimacy  with  the 
performers  themselves,  he  created  an  effect  in  the  management  of 
this  part  of  the  orchestra  that  other  composers  had  never  dreamed 
of.  However,  the  life  he  led  in  Paris  was  far  from  being  envi«  . 
able — his  designs  were  perpetually  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of 
music  directors — he  beard  good  music  spoiled,  and  his  own  ideas 
frequently  misrepresented  in  the  performance  of  them.  With 
reference  to  the  cabals  which  were  formed  by  petty  musicians 
against  the  performance  of  his  works,  he  writes,  ''  If  I  were  in  a 
place  where  the  people  had  ears'  to  hear,  hearts  to  feel,  who  only 
understood  and  possessed  a  little  taste  for  music,  I  should  laugh 
heartily  at  these  things ;  but  as  far  as  regards  music,  I  am  livhig 
among  mere  beasts  and  cattle.  How  can  it  be  otherwise — they 
are  just  the  same  in  a^  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  in  every  thing 
else.  No  place  in  the  world  is  like  Paris.  You  must  not  think 
that  I  ramble  when  I  talk  in  this  manner  of  the  music  here ;  ask 
whom  you  will  about  it,  if  he  is  capable  of  giving  an  opinion, 
and  not  a  Frenchman  boro,  he  will  tell  you  the  same.*'  Mozart 
conclodes  by  saying,  that  he  daily  prays  God  he  may  bring  honor 
to  Germany,  and  become  rich  enough  to  help  his  father  out  of 
his  straitened  circumstances,  that  they  may  all  live  happily 
togedier.  Mozart  had  here  as  pupil  in  composition  a  daugnter 
of  the  Due  deG nines;  he  instrtlcted  her  for  two  hours  daily, 
and  was  well  paid  for  his  trouble.  The  account  he  gives  of  her 
to  his  fathef  is  extremely  characteristic : — 

"  She  plays  magnificently  upon  the  harp,  aod  possesses  much  talent 
aiiil  genius,  particularly  an  Incomparable  memory,  for  £he  can  play  all 
ber  pieces  (about  two  hundred)  by  heart.  She  doubts,  however,  whether 
&be  has  any  genius  for  composition,  any  thoughts,  or  ideas  ;  her  feither 
(wbo,  between  ourselves,  is  a  little  too  much  in  love  with  her)  says  that 
(be  certainly  has  ideas,  but  that  she  is  too  diffident,  and  wants  confidence 
in  herself.  We  shall  see.  If  she  has  no  ideas  (and  1  have  as  yet  disco- 
rered  none),  God  knows  I  cannot  give  them.  Her  father  does  not  wish 
M>  fkiake  any  great  composer  of  her.  He  says,  *  She  shall  not  wrUeany 
^fcrasy  airSf  concertos^  or  sinfonias,  but  merely  grand  sonatas  for  hew 
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vutrument  as*  I  do  for  none:  To-day  I  gave  ber  the  foitrtli  leeson*  ai 
89  far  as  conceras  the  rules  of  composition,  I  am  tolerably  satisfied  wi 
lier.  She  put  the  bass  very  well  to  the  first  minufit  that  I  set  befc 
her.  Afterwards  she  begun  to  write  in  three  parts.  She  tired  hers 
with  attempts  at  this,  but  I  could  not  help  her,  and  it  was  too  early 
make  any  further  advance  unless  she  had  genius,  but  she  has  no  ideas, 
have  tried  her  in  all  possible  ways ;  among  others,  it  came  into  my  head 
give  her  a  simple  minuet,  to  see  if  she  could  make  a  variation  upon 
Now;  thought  I,  *  she  does  not  know  how  to  b^n ;'  so  I  began  to  ts 
the  first  bar,  and  told  her  she  should  keep  to  that  idea,  and  carry 
forward  -,  at  last  that  was  finished  pretty  well.  I  then  requested  her 
begin  something  herself— only  a  first  part — a  melodv — so  she  revolt 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  nothing  came.  J  therefore  wrote  lour  h 
of  a  minuet,  and  said  to  her,  '  See  what  a  stupid  fellow  I  am — I  hi 
began  this  minuet,  and  cannot  finbh  the  first  part  of  it — ^be  so  good  as 
do  it  for  me.*  She  thought  it  impossible  \  at  last,  with  infinite  labo 
something  came  to  light  I  was  thankful  that  something  had  come 
last." 

Mozart  was  oiFered   the   situation  of  organist  at  Yersailli 
which  he  would   not   accept ;    *'  some  good  employment," 
writes,  "  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me,  |but  nothing  und 
Kapell-meister,  and  well   paid."    The  equanimity  of  his  tei 
per  was  never  so  much  put  to  the  test  as  by  the  orchesi 
in   Paris.       The  only  movement  of  anger  which   he  displa 
throughout  his  whole  correspondence   is  after  hearing  one 
his  sinfonias  twice  spoiled  successively  at  rehearsal;   he  con 
not  endure  to  hear  it  so  scraped  and  huddled  off.     He  had  i 
solved,  if  it  had  gone  on  thus  at  the  performance,  to  have  enter 
the   orchestra,  taken  the  violin  out  of  the  leader's   hand,  a 
directed  it  himself.     We  cannot  omit  another  passage  chara 
tcristic  of  Mozart.     He  was  recommended  by  Baron  Grimm 
tlie  Duchesse  de  Chabot,   and  of  the  reception  which  he  h 
from  this  lady  he  gives  the  following  description : — 

'*  I  was  obliged  to  wait  half  an  hour  in  a  great  chamber,  which  I 
no  fire-place,  but  was  cold  as  a  vault.  At  last  came  the  Duche 
de  Chabot,  and  politely  begged  me  to  excuse  the  state  of  the  piai 
forte,  as  none  of  theirs  were  in  good  order.  1  said  that  i  would  p 
willingly,  but  now  it  was  impossible,  as  I  could  not  feel  my  fingers 
cold,  and  begged  she  would  allow  me  to  go  into  a  room  where  there  i 
a  fire.  0  owi,  Monsieur^  vous  avez  raison — was  the  only  answer,  v 
then  sat  down  and  began  to  draw,  in  company  with  several  gentlem 
who  alf  sat  round  a  large  table.  I  had  the  honour  to  wait  a  full  ho 
Doors  and  windows  were  open,  and  I  became  not  only  in  my  hands^ 
ia  feet  and  body  cold  as  ice,  and  my  head  began  to  ache.  They  w 
all  very  silent,' and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  from  cold,  head-ac 
and  loni;  waitiug,     I  often  thought  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 

*  The  dakc  was  an  mnateur  flute-pla^'er. 
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Grhntn  I  wooltl  instantly  bare  gone  away.  At  last  f  played  upon  a  mi^ 
senlble^  wretcbed  piano-forte.  Wlmt  annoyed  me  most  was,  that  the 
lady  and  gentlemen  kept  on  drawing,  and  I  was  obliged  to  play  to 
the  chain,  tables,  and  walls.  I  lost  all  patience  at  this,  and  so,  after  play* 
ing  the  half  of  Fischer's  Variations,  I  rose  up,  and  received  a  world  of 
oompliments.  I  said,  however,  that  I  could  do  myself  little  honour  upon 
such  a  piano- forte,  and  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  fix  upon  ano- 
ther day  when  they  had  a  better  one.  Hie  lady  did  not  receive  my  ex- 
cuse, and  I  was  obliged  to  remain  another  half  hour  until  her  husband 
came.  She  now  came  and  sat  by  me,  and  listened  to  me  with  great  at- 
tention, and  I  at  once  forgot  all  the  cold  and  bead-ache,  and  the  mi- 
serable piano-forte,  and  played  as  I  am  used  to  do  when  in  good  humour. 
Give  me  the  best  piano*forte  in  Europe,  and  people  for  hearers  who 
either  do  not  or  will  not  understand  or  ^el  what  i  play,  and  I  should 
have  no  pleasure  in  it." 

Leopold  Mozart,  finding  his  son  disapppinted  of  bis  object  in 
Paris,  and  disgusted  withp  the  bad  taste  of  the  French,  seized  the 
opportunity  of  pressing  his  return  to  Salzbai^,  which,  as  it  lay 
equally  between  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Italy,  offered  facilities  to* 
wards  his  writing  an  opera,  if  an  engagement  came  from  either 
of  these  quarters.  There  was  another  little  cirxjumstance  which 
it  is  not  improbable  powerfully  reinforced  the  paternal  advice, 
which  was,  that  Mozart  had  heard,  in  Manheim,  a  certain  Ma- 
demoiselle Aloysia  Weber''^  sing  so  much  to  his  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  as  the  sentiment  was  mutual*, 
they  parted,  depending  on  each  other's  fidelity.  When  Moeart 
again  visited  her  in  Manheim,  he  found  altered  affections  in  the 
lady — she  would  hardly  recognize  him ;  upon  which  he  trans- 
ferred his  regard  to  her  sister  Constance,  who  appreciated  his 
talents  better.  She  became  his  pupil  on  the  piano-forte,  and  he 
instructed  her  with  pleasure. 

Mozart,  according  to  the  Court  Calendar  of  Salzburg,  of 
1780-1781,  was  in  occupation  as  organist  to  the  court  and 
cathedral ;  and  at  this  time  was  engaged  to  compose  Idomeneo, 
a  German  serious  opera,  for  the  carnival  at  Mimidi.  So  well 
pleased  was  he  wi&  the  singers  and  the  subject  fixed  upon 
that  he  reckoned  his  temporary  residence  in  Mnnich^  while 
composing  the  airs,  or  superintending  the  rehearsals  of  his 
opera,  among  the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Dorothea  and 
Lisette  Wendling,  and  Raff,  a  tenor,  who  was  his  particular 
friend,  were  the  principal  performers  in  Idomeneo ;  they  were  de- 

*  At  a  Uler  peiiod  the  oekbrmted  Prima  Doiuis,  Madame  Lange.  Slie  posseiwd 
all  lIm  perfections  of  a  great  singer,  and  was  ftucceMitcIy  engaged  at  tlie  Court  Theatre. 
m  Munich,  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Vienna,  at  Schroder's  Theatre  in  Hamburgh,  and 
lastly  at  the  German  Opera  in  Anibterdara,  where  she  received  800  ducats,  two  bc- 
nrfits,  and  lodging  free  of  eapense.    She  now  resides  priiralrfy  in  Vieniii. 
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lighted  with  die  airs  Mosart  wrote  lor  tbem,  as  was  the  orchesi 
with  the  accompaniments,  which  so  excited  the  genius  of  tl 
composer,  that  though  he  gained  in  roaturer  years  greater  oorrec 
ness  in  the  minutiae  of  writing,  he  never  surpassed  the  fire  ai 
beauty  of  the  ideas  which  he  developed  in  this  work.  Evi 
after  t)on  Giovanni  had  appeared,  Idomeneo  remained  a  favouri 
opera  of  the  composer,  and  indeed  ranked  second  in  his  estin 
tion.  Mozart  was  the  most  philosophical  of  musicians,  ai 
would  suflfer  no  passage  to  remain  in  any  drama  upon  whidi 
was  employed,  where  there  was  anything  irreconcilable  betwe 
the  music,  the  poetry,  and  good  sense :  of  this  kind  was  his  o 
jection  to  the  sentences  iq>art  sometimes  introduced  by  the  pc 
into  airs,  that  have  an  absurd  effect  in  the  repetition  which  t 
symmetry  of  musical  thonght  requires.  The  following  criticii 
clearly  evinces  his  vocation  to  dramatic  music.  He  writes  to  1 
father : —  . 

"  Tell  me,  do  you  not  think  that  the  subterranean  voice  is  heard  1 
long  ?  Conceive  rightly — picture  to  yourself  the  theatre ;  the  vol 
should  be  fearful,  it  should  make  the  bearer  thrill  from  the  sense  of 
reality ;  this  effect  cannot  be  produced  where  the  length  is  great, 
the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  did  not  speak  so  long,  it  would  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  audience*  It  is  easy  to  shorten  this  passage,  whi 
will  gain  more  than  ii  will  lose  by  it."  He  adds,  "  I  want  for  ( 
march  in  the  second  Act,  which  is  first  heard  from  a  distance,  soi 
90rdim  for  trumpets  and  horns  such  as  are  not  to  be  had  here.  Send  i 
some  by  the  next  diligence,  tbat  I  may  have  others  made  from  them.* 

Mozart  heard  in  MunL:h  a  mass  by  one  Grua,  of  a  kind  whi 
he  writes,  *'  one  mi^ht  easily  compose  a  dozen  every  day.'*  B 
specting  his  opera  airs,  it  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  he  liked  to 
them  to  the  singer,  as  a  tailor  did  a  well-made  coat  to  the  bat 
of  the  wearer.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  suiting  Raff,  who  was  i 
old  man,  and  not  in  a  condition  to  sustain  any  very  lengthen) 
effort.     During  the  progress  of  the  opera  he  writes, — 

*'  I  have  still  another  alteration  to  make,  which  is  Raff's  hnii.  1 
is  however  in  the  right,  and  if  he  were  not,  sHU  one  must  do  4omeMMg 
give  kii  gre^  ham  pkasui-e.'*  In  another  place,  "  I  bad  almost  forgoU 
to  tell  you,  that  last  Sunday,  after  mass.  Count  Seau  titopjped  and  spoke 
me  very  condescendingly,  and  said,  'I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  here  agai 


and  when  I  said  I  would  do  my  best  to  gain  the  applause  of  His  Hi{ 
ness,  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  '  Ob  !  I  have  no  doubt 
that."*  "  Munich,  Dec.  1 , 1 780.  The  rehearsal  has  had  extraordiDi 
success.  Thbre  were  only  six  violins,  but  all  the  wind  instruments  w( 
present ;  no  hearers  were  admitted  but  the  sister  of  C}ottnt  Seau  and  \ 
young  Count  Seinsheim.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  what  joy  and  as 
nishment  prevails  $  I  expected  nothing  else,  and  assure  you  that  I  w 
to  this  reheazsal  as  serene  in  mind  as  ^  I  were  goiag  to  a  feast    Coi 
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Seiosheioii  nid  to  me>  *  I  aasare  yoa«  thoqgb  I  expeeUd  gMat  ^ngs 
from  yoo,  I  really  did  not  expect  Urn.'  At  Caooabicfa'ft  they  are  all  my 
especial  friends.  When  I  went  there  after  the  rehearsal,  (for  we  had 
much  discourse  with  the  count  J  Cannahich's  wife  came  out  to  meet  me 
and  embraced  me,  for  joy  of  my  success ;  afterwards  Ramm^  I^&°&  and 
I,  went  home  full  of  spirits  and  gaiety.  Ramm  said,  (when  you  know 
this  yom  will  say,  '  that's  a  true  German — ^you  can  read  his  tboogfais  in 
his  face/)  *  No  music  has  ever  made  such  an  impression  upon  me,  and^ 
I  can  assure  yon  I  have  thought  fifty  times  of  the  delight  your  father 
will  have  when  he  hears  this  opera/    But  enough  of  this.    My  cougb 

has  become  worse  in  attending  these  rehearsals." ''  I  have  jint 

received  intelligence  that  the  opera  is  to  he  put  off  another  week;  the 
last  rehearsal  is  fixed  for  the  27th  of  January,  my  birth-day ;  I  am  glad 
of  ity  they  will  have  time  to  practise  more  carefully.  Among  several 
little  disputes,  I  have  had  a  hard  contest  with  Count  Sean  about  the 
trombones.*  I  call  it  a  hard  contest,  because  I  was  obliged  to  be  rather 
surly  with  him  before  I  could  get  my  own  way.'* 

L<eopold  Mozart,  his  daughter,  and  a  great  body  of  the  town's 
people  of  Salzburg  travelled  to  Munich  to  be  present  at  the  first 
representation  of  Idomeneo,  and  were  witnesses  of  the  rapturous 
i4>plause  which  was  bestowed,  on  that  composition.  The  cele- 
brated offertorium,  Miserieordiqs  Domhu,  was  written  at  this 
period,  to  show  Count  Seau  what  the  composer  could  do  in  the 
church  style. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1781,  Mozart  was  called  to  Vienna 
by  command  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  whose  employment 
he  soon  quitted^  being  treated  with  no  higher  distinction  than 
a  servant  of  the  household.  After  relating  his  safe  arrival  in 
Vienna  to  his  father,  he  continues — 

'^  I  write  this  in  Mesmer's  garden  in  the  landstrasse I  have  a 

duurmiiig  room  in  the  same  house  with  the  archbishop;  Brunetti  and 
CeocareUi  lodge  in  another  house.  Che  distmzume  !  At  half  past  eleven 
we  dined,  which  was  unfortunately  for  me  something  too. early;  the 
company  consisted  of  two  valets,  the  comptroller,  M.  Zetti,  the  con- 
fectioner, two  cooks,  Ceccarelli,  Brunetti,  and  my  Uttleness,  The  two 
▼alets  sat  at  the  head  of  the  teble,  bat  1  had  the  honour  of  silting  above 
the  cooks,  and  fancied  I  was  again  in  Sahburg.  At  dinner  a  great  deal 
of  ooarae  silly  joking  went  forward,  but  not  with  me,  for  1  was  always 
sileni,  or  if  obliged  to  speak,  it  was  with  the  greatest  seriousness  3  so, 
irbcD  1  had  finished  my  dinner,  I  went  about  my  business/' 
l^ozart  writes,  in  another  place, — 

'*  My  chief  desire  here  is,  to  get  a  favourable,  introduction  to  the  em- 
pcror^  as  I  am  determined  that  he  shall  kitow  me.  I  should  delight  to 
play  my  opera  through  to  him,  and  some  good  fugues ;  those  are  what 
be  Ukcs. ' 

•  TTic  voice  from  beneath  the  earth  was  accompanied  by  three  trombones  and  Iwo 
placed  on  the  nuBfripot.    The  whole  vrcliestra  was  si W  vbikUiift  lasted. 
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Tti^  archbwhop  would  not  allow  Mozwrt  to  give  concerts  on  hi 
own  tccount,  or  to  play  at  the  houses  of  the  nobility;  the  follow 
ing  passage,  written  just  before  he  quitted  bis  situation,  shov 
his  uneasiness  in  it. 

''  We  had  a  ooncert  to-day»  at  which  three  pieces  of  mine  were  pe 
fotned ;  new,  of  eoune.  They  were  a  rondo  to  a  concerto  for  BraoeK 
a  sonata  with  viotia  accompaniiDeDt  for  myself,  which  I  composed  la 
iMgbt,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  (that  I  might  he  ready,  I  on 
wrote  out  the  acoompanunest  for  Brunetti,  and  retained  my  own  part 
my  head,)  then  a  rondo  for  CeccareUi,  which  he  was  obliged  to  repeal 
for  all  this  woAI  get  nothing.  What  makes  me  half  desperate  is,  th 
the  same  evening  on  which  we  had  the  music,  I  was  invited  to  tl 
Countess  Thnn's,  and  who  do  you  think  was  there  ? — the  £raperoi 
Adamberger  and  Weigl  were  there^  and  each  had  fifty  ducats.  Whi 
an  opportunity !" 

Mozart  now  left  die  archbishop,^  and  supported  himself  h 
teaching  the  piano-forte  and  composing  for  that  instrument;  fa 
considered  himself  in  better  circumstances  with  only  two  schc 
lars  in  Vienna,  than  he  was  in  Salzburg.  Every  Sunday,  a 
twelve  o'clock,  he  went  to  the  Baron  von  Swieten,  who  wa 
a  great  lover  of  Handel  and  Bach,  which  weekly  visit  induce 
him  to  form  a  collection  not  only  of  the  fugues  of  Sebastian 
but  of  Emanuel  and  Friedmann  Bach.  Mozart  writes  thus  t< 
his  sister  :— 

*'  Here  I  send  you  a  prelude  and  a  three  part  fugue It  isowii^ 

to  Constance  that  this  ftigue  has  made  its  appearance.  Barouva 
Swieten,  to  whom  I  go  every  Sunday,  allows  me  to  take  home  the  woii 
of  Handel  and  Bach,  when  1  have  played  them  through  to  him.  Whe 
Constance  heard  the  fugues  she  was  quite  in  love  mth  them,  and  wi 
hear  nothing  but  ftignes,  particularly  Handel  and  Bach.  As  she  ha 
often  heard  me  play  fugues  out  of  my  bead,  she  asked  me  if  I  had  nen 
written  any.  When  1  said  no,  she  scolded  me  for  having  n^lected  th 
most  beautiful  and  scientific  part  of  music,  and  never  ceased  urging  m 
till  I  had  written  this  fugue.  I  have  written  Andante  Mautoto  above  i 
only  that  it  may  not  be  played  fast,  because,  if  a  fi^e  is  notplaye 
slowly,  the  entrance  of  the  subject  is  not  dear,  and  it  prodoces  s 
eAsct.  When  I  have  an  opportunity  I  shall  compose  five  mcKe,  and  preset 
them  to  the  Baron  von  Swieten.  •  . .  Therefore  let  nobody  see  it.  Liear 
it  by  heart  and  play  it,  which  is  no  easy  task  to  accomplish  with 
fugue.*' 

On  the  ]£di  of  July,  178^, «'  Der  Emtfvkrung  auM  dem  Serail 
an  opera,  which  Mozart  had  written  the  preceding  year,  w: 
brought  out  by  desire  of  the  emperor.  Immediately  after  tl 
production  of  this  work,  Mozart,  who  had  long  waited  for  h 
Esther's  permission  to  marry  Constance  Weber,  became  her  hu 
band.    On  this  subject  he  writes  to  Salzburg, — "  My  dear  Coi 
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stance,  now,  lUank  Ood,  my  wife,  long  mgo  knew  from  my  rooatb 
the  state  of  my  ailkirs,  and  wlmt  I  had  to  expect  from  yon;  but 
her  affection  and  regard  for  me  were  so  great,  that  she  readily 
and  ioyfull^r  sacrificed  all  her  future  life  to  my  fbrtunes.  •  . .  Our 
whole  nuptial  feast  consisted  of  a  supper  given  by  the  Baroness 
Von  Waldstetten,  which  was  really  more  princely  than  baronial. 
Ouriag  the  supper  I  was  surprised  widi  a  piece  of  my  own  com-  \ 

position,  played  upon  sixteen  wind  instruments My  opera 

has  been  played  again^  at  the  desire  of  Gluck,  who  has  made  me 
many  compliments  upon  it.  To-morrow  I  am  to  dine  with  him/' 
About  this  period,  Mozart  wrote  his  most  beautiful  things  for 
the  piano-forte ;  sonatas,  with  and  without  accompaniments ;  and 
concertos.  He  writes,  Dec.  21,  1782,  ''  I  am  engaged  at  each 
of  Prince  Gallizin's  concerts. — I  am  always  fetched  and  driven 
home  in  bis  carriage,  and  treated  in  the  noblest  manner  possible. 
I  have  so  much  to  do,  that  I  know  not  which  way  to  turn  my 
self.  I  am  busy  giving  lessons  the  whole  morning  until  two 
o'clock — then  we  dine.  After  dinner  I  am  obliged  to  grant  my 
poor  stomach  a  short  hour  for  digestion ;  thus  I  can  only  write 
m  the  evening,  and  this  not  always,  because  I  am  frequently 
obliged  to  eo  out  to  concerts.'^  Mozart  was  at  work  upon  the 
second  of  his  violin  quartetts,*  dedicated  to  Haydn,  when  his 
wife  was  in  her  first  confitfement.  He  wrote  in  her  chamber  (for 
it  was  never  hia  custom  to  sit  at  the  piano-forte  when  composing), 
and  whenever  she  was  in  pain  he  ran  to  her  side  to  console  and 
cheer  her;  as  soon  as  she  becaine  easier,  he  was  again  at  his 
paper.  The  '  Minuet  and  Trio'  were  written  immediately  after 
her  delivery.  At  the  end  of  July,  1783,  Mozart  and  his  wife 
paid  a  visit  to  the  father  in  Salzburg,  and  appear  to  have  then 
been  in  some  pecuniary  embarrassments,  for  Mozart  was  arrested 
when  stepping  into  the  coach,  for  a  debt  of  thirty  florins. 
During  the  three  months  he  remained  in  Salzburg,  he  finished 
a  Mass  composed  for  the  safe  delivery  of  his  wife,  which  was 
performed  on  the  25th  of  August,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  where 
she  sang  the  solos.  He  also  wrote  for  Michael  Haydn>  who  was 
ill,  two  acts  of  an  Italian  opera,  and  two  beautiful  duets  for  vio- 
lin and  viola,  which  were  afterwards  published  under  Michael 
Haydn's  name.  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna,  Mozart  sent  his 
father  a  long  list  of  the  concerts  at  which  he  had  to  perform* 
adding*  **  I  don't  think  I  shall  easily  get  out  of  practice  in  thb 
way." 

**  Vientia,  April  lOtb.— My  concert  in  the  theatre  has  had  great  8iic«. 

*  Tlicsc  qutftelts  were  not  uodentood  in  Italy.     Artarift,  of  Vienna,  sent  a  $et  of 
tlieni  to  Italy,  which  was  returned  lo  him  on  account  of  the  engraver's  imstoXces  /    """"^^ 
new  hannonies,  and  t)old  appogg^attkrt  of  Mozart,  were  taken  for  wrong  notes. 
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oeat.  I  wrote  two  grand  conoortos  for  \i,  and  a  quintetto  for  oboe, 
ektfinetlOf  como^  fagotto*  and  piano-forte,  whicb  received  immense  ap 
plaoie  s  and  I  esteem  it  myself  the  best  I  bave  ever  witten.  I  wish  yoi 
could  have  heard  bow  beautifully  it  was  performed  !  To  tell  yon  th( 
truth,  i  was  at  last  tired  Mrith  the  mere  playing,  and  I  take  it  as  m 
small  compliment  that  my  bearers  were  not  so.  .  . .  We  have  now  ben 
the  celebrated  violio  player  of  Mantua,  Mademoiselle  Strinasaccbi.  Shi 
is  a  very  good  performer,  and  has  much  taste  and  expression.  I  am  non 
writing  a  sonata,  which  we  shall  perform  together  at  the  concert  oi 
Hmrsday/' 

The  following  are  the  curious  particulars  of  the  compositioi 
of  this  sonata. — Strinasaccbi  sent  for  her  part,  to  study  it,  th( 
morning  before  the  concert.  Mozart  had  had  no  time  to  wriu 
his  own,  nor  to  see  the  lady  before  he  met  her  in  the  concert 
room,  where  they  performed  the  sonata  together,  to  the  delighi 
of  the  audience,  without  having  had  a  rehearsal,  and  die  composei 
himself  playing  from  memory.  The  emperor  Joseph  looked  oui 
of  his  box,  and  saw  with  amazement  that  Mozart  had  only  drawi 
the  lines  of  the  bars  on  the  music  paper  before  him.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  is  honourable  to  Paesiello  and  Sarti : — 

*^  Vienna,  9th  ol  June,  1784. — We  shall  have  a  concert  to-morrow 
at  the  house  of  M.  Ployer,  at  Dobling,  a  little  way  in  the  countrv,  ai 
which  Mademoiselle  Babette  wiir  play  her  new  concerto  in  G,  I  tb 
quintttt,  and  then  both  of  us  the  grand  sonata  for  two  piano»fbrtes.  1 
shall  fetch  Paesiello  in  the  coach,  that  he  may  hear  my  pupil  and  m] 
composition.  He  has  been  stopping  here  since  his  return  from  Peters 
bnrg  in  May.  If  Maestro  Sarti  h^  not  been  obliged  to  set  oat  fo 
Russia  to^ay,  be  would  have  accompanied  us.  Sarti  is  an  honesl,  gooc 
mab ; — I  have  pUyed  a  great  deal  to  biro,  and  made  some  variations 
upon  one  of  his  airs,  which  delighted  him." 

Mozart's  subscription  concerts  were  given  on  the  Mehigrub^ 
in  Vienna.  When  his  father  visited  him  in  Feb.  1786,  he  gav< 
a  series  of  six,  which  were  held  on  Fridays,  to  which  the  sub 
scriptibn  was  three  ducats ;  at  this  period  he  was  so  fully  occu 
pied,  that  he  often  played  whole  movements  of  his  new  concerto) 
m  public,  without  having  been  once  enabled  to  try  them,  mud 
less  practise  them  beforehand.  In  a  city  like  Vienna,  when 
piano-forte  (^ying  was  and  is  rigorously  criticised,  this  is  an  ok 
traordinary  proof  of  Mozart's  self-confidence  and  fine  power  o 
execution.  Haydn  said,  "  I  never  can  forget  Mozart's  playing— 
s^  iMW/  to  the  lieart*'  Leopold  Mozart  writes  to  his  daaghter-r- 
**  On  the  12th  of  Feb.  the  singer  Laschi  gave  a  concert  in  th< 
theatre,  at  which  your  brother  played  a  nragnificent  concerto 
which  he  has  written  for  Paradies  in  Paris.  I  was  in  a  good  boa 
where  I  heard  all  the  changes  in  the  instruments  so  delightfiili} 
that  tears  came  into  my  eyes.     As  your  brother  was  going  out  o 
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the  room,  the  emperor»  with  bat  in  bandy  complimented  him, 
and  cried  out '  Bravo,  Mozart !'  There  wasr  no  end  to  the  cla|H 
ping."  Idozart  now  wrote  "  Davidde  pemtente"  for  the  pension*- 
fund  of  the  widows  of  musicians  in  Vienna ;  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1786,  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  the 
''  Schauspiel'director,"  an  operetta  for  Schbnbrunn.  On  the 
28th  of  Aj^ril  of  the  same  year,  came  out  **  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'^ 
a  work  ^hich  did  not  please  the  public  of  Vienna  so  highly  aa 
the  forgotten  production  of  some  obscure  composer,. called ''  Una 
cosa  rara^  which  appeared  about  the  same  time.  Salieri  endea* 
▼oured  with  all  his  might  to  prevent  the  success  of  ''  Fq^aro/' 
and  so  far  succeeded  with  the  Italian  sineers,  that  they  were  pro* 
ceeding  to  spoil  the  second  act,  when  Mozart  went  in  great  dis- 
may to  the  emperor's  box,  and  pointed  out  to  him  what  they  were 
doing  with  his  music.  They  were  reorimanded;  but  Mozart 
never  brought  out  another  great  opera  at  Vienna ; — the  **  D<ni  Gio" 
vanni"  and  "  Clemenza  di  Tito,^*  were  written  for  Prague.  '*  The 
Bohemians,"  Mozart  used  to  ^a^,  "  understand  me.*  Bondini, 
the  manager  of  the  opera-house  in  Prague,  was  in  miserable  cir- 
cumstances when  '*  Don  Juan"  was  first  performed ;  the  success 
of  this  opera  rescued  him  from  his  embarrassments,  as,  at  a  later 
period^  that  of  the  *'  Zauberfldt^'  did  Schickaneder  in  Vienna* 
Two  anecdotes  of  Mozart's  readiness  of  invention  are  in  their 
kind  complete.  When  he. visited  Prague,  towards  the  winter  of 
1787^  he  gave,  by  universal  desire,  a  concert  in  the  opera-houset 
al  whtcb  all  the  pieces  were  of  his  own  composition.  At  the  end 
of  the  concert  he  played  on  the  piano-forte,  extempore,  for  half 
an  hour ;  the  audience  applauded  so  violently,  that  he  sat  down 
again;  when  he  had  finished,  the  public  was  more  furious  than 
before,  he  therefore  took  his  place  a  third  time.  A  voice  in  the 
pit  now  ealled  out  **  from  Figaro," — on  which  Mozart  took  as 
Ilia  S|ib|ect  the  air  "  Non  piil  andrai,"  and  made  twelve  most  in^^ 
genious  and  exquisite  vanations  upon  it,  with  which  he  ended 
one  of  the  most  triumphant  performances  of  his  life. — Mozart 
often  visited  Doles,  the  cantor  of  St.  Thomas's  School,  in  Leip- 
sic,  with  whom  he  felt  much  at  hia  ease.  One  evening,  before 
setting  out  for  Dresden,  he  snpped  with  Doles,  and  was  in  great 
spirits.  The  cantor  begged  of  him  to  leave  something  in  his  own 
hand- writing,  as  a  remembrance.  Mozart  was  sleepy,  and  would 
have  gone  to  bed ;  however,  he  asked  for  a  piece  of  paper.  This 
he  tore  in  two,  and  wrote  for  five  or  six  minutes;  he  then  rose  up 
vrith  two  canons  in  three  parts,  one  gay  and  the  other  doleful ; 
these  were  tried  over  separately^  but  the  surprize  of  the  company 
was  at  its  height  when  it  was  discovered  that  Aey  would  ^o  to- 
gether, and  that  they  produced  the  most  comic  efiect.     In  the 
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audst  of  the  lau^ttrwiiidi  theie  eanom  created,  Motart  bid  the 
conpany  good»iiight. 

At  the  iiret  raheanal  of  "  Don  Giowmfd,"  Signora  Bondini, 
who  was  the  Zeritna,  after  many  attempts,  did  not  cry  oat 
exactly  in  the  proper  place,  at  diat  part  of  the  end  of  the  first 
act,  where  she  is  seized  by  Don  Juan.  Mozart  desired  the 
band  to  repeat  the  passage — ^he  then  went  on  to  the  stage, 
waited  for  the  proper  moment,  and  grasped  her  so  unexpectedlj 
and  forcibly,  that  she  was  quite  frightened,  and  screamed  oat 
"  That's  the  way,"  said  he,  praising  her;  ''  you  must  shriek  oat 
in  that  manner .''  Mosart  was  enioying  himself  among  his  fiiends 
the  day  before  the  ''  Don  Jnan  was  brought  ont,  and  the  o?er- 
ture  was  not  begun.  It  was  finished  during  the  night,  and  per* 
formed  the  next  day,  without  rehearsal.  During  die  intr(Miac< 
lion,  Moaart  said  to  some  of  the  band  near  him — *'  The  overtun 
has  indeed  gone  off  well,  although  a  good  many  notes  feU  umdm 
the  desks"  There  was  nothing  of  which  he  complained  mon 
bitterly  than  the  hurrying  of  the  time  of  his  compositions 
**  They  think  by  that  means  to  give  them  fire — if  there  is  no  fin 
in  the  composition  itself^  it  will  never  be  put  into  it  by  quid 
playing."  From  the  end  of  the  year  1787,  when  the  Don  Juai 
was  first  performed,  to  1790,  Mozart  was  principally  occupiei 
on  the  accompaniments  to  Handel's  ''  Acis  and  Galatea/' "  Mes 
siah/'  '<  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day/'  and  «<  Alexander's  Feast;''- 
he  also  finished  the  opera  buffa,  '*  Coiifan  tutte,"  for  the  Italiai 
opera  in  Vienna;  and  made  several  tourtf*  from  one  end  of  Gei 
many  to  the  other. 

In  the  four  last  months  of  his  life,  when  his  health  yms  fai 
declining,  he  wrote  **  Die  ZauberfUtey*  **  La  Ommnita  t 
2¥^o,"  the  '*  Reqidem"  two  cantatas,  a  concerto  for  the  cli 
rionet,  besides  other  things.  The  histoiy  of  the  *'  Zauherf^t 
was  this  :-*^Schikaneder,  an  oM  accjuaintance  of  Mozart,  an 
manager  of  a  theatre,  came  to  him  in  much  trouble,  and  aakc 
him  to  write  an  opera  to  suit  Ae  taste  of  the  Vienna  publ» 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  his  affairs  from  niin.     Mosa 

*  C«nl«tMiC8t  of  hifl  aMrs  fMquMiay  reodeied  these  jomciea  neocMuy,  to  tieon 
bu  iiiiancet.  At  the  Utter  end  of  the  year  1790,  Moeart  wu  iu  aome  peewiia 
tronbles,  when  he  wrote  to  his  wife  from  Frankfort.  **  I  am  resolved  to  manage  n 
concerns  here  as  pmdently  as  possible  for  your  saie.  What  a  delicidos  Kfe  we  w 
iMid  t  I  will  work— to  work,  that  etoo  throagb  aneapeoted  acddents  we  nay  Ae« 
again  be  thrown  into  so  fatal  an  ennbarrassmeot.  I  am  happy  as  a  child  at  t 
tfaoagbt  of  seeing  you  again — if  any  one  could  see  into  my  heart,  I  should  he  alnw 
ashamed.  Here  nothing  gives  me  pleasure^perhaps  If  yon  were  with  me,  I  might  fi 
nan  flatification  in  the  good-natiired  habatrioor  of  the  people  abont  me.  FS.  M« 
tears  fell  apon  the  paper  as  I  wmte  this  page.  Now  let^s  ha  meny — Kiesea  began 
fly  about  astonishingly — Devil !  —here  are  heaps  of  them— ha,  ha !  I  jnst  now  c«ii| 
^bree,  which  were  most  ezqniaite ! " 
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Qiidertook  Ibe  task,  upon  oondkioii  -tkal  if  the  opera  suooeeded, 
he  should  tetain  the  exclusive  sale  of  the  score  to  other  theatres, 
so  to  recompense  his  labour.*    The  opera  was  received  with  i 

acclamations,  and  in  a  few  weeks  Mozart  heard  that  it  had  made  I 

its  way  to  other  parts  of  Germany,  though  no  manager  had  f 

bought  a  score  of  him.    When  he  was  told  of  the  knavery  of  { 

Scbickaneder^  all  he  said  was  "  der  Lump !  **  (the  rascallion) — and- 
forthwith  the  whole  affair  was  forgotten.  The  opera  of  **  La^ 
Cltmeuza  di  Tit^"  was  begun  in  the  coach,  on  the  road  to* 
Prague^  and  finished  in  little  more  than  a  fortni§^t)  Mosart  bad 
ahrtaGly  fallen  sick,  looked  pale,  and  melancholy ;  though  some* 
times,  among  his  friends,. his  spirits  wouU  revive.^  On  his  reium 
to  Vienna,  he  worked  at  the  "  Requiem"  with  unremitting  assi* 
dttity,  and  with  the  livdiest  interest  in  it**his  diligence  increased 
with  the  decay  of  his  health.  Hi&  wife  saw,,  to.  her  griaat  afflicw 
tton^  that  be  was  iast  sinking  under,  this  occupation.  One  fine 
day  in  autumn  she  drove  out  with  him  to  the  Prater,  to  distract 
him  from  his  work  ;«-T.as  they  sat  down  in  a  solitary  spot»  Mozart 
be^[an  to  speak  of  death,  and  said,  that  he  was  writing  the  ''  Re- 
quiem" for  himself.  Tears  came  into  bis  eyes.  "  No,  no»"  said 
he,  as  she  tried  to  talk  him  out  of  these  gloomy  luicies;  "  I. 
am  too  well  .convinced  that  I  cannot  last  long:  some  one  has 
certainly  given  me  (KHSon!*  I  cannot  get  rid  of  this  thought." 
•^-Believing  that  his  illness  was  increased  by  the  coaiposition  of 
the  Requienu  his  wife  consulted  a  physiciani  who  advised  her  to 
take  the  score  from  him.  For  some  days  there  was  a  -slight  im* 
provement  in'  his  health,  and  the  performance  of  a  little  cantata* 
entitled  ''  Das  Lob  der  Freundschaft,"  revived  his  spirits  so 
much,  that  he  desired  to  have  the  Requiem  again.  The  favour-: 
able  symptoms  were  however  of  short  duration;  he  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  died  on  the  5th  December,  179I9  at 
midnight.  He  had  kept  his  bed  for  fifteen  days  before  his  de- 
cease. His  disorder  commenced  with  swelling  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  which  was  followed  by  sudden  fits  of  vomiting*  He  was 
perfectly  sensible  until  two  hours  before  his  deaths  when  the  phy- 
sician, M.  Closset,  ordered  cold  applications  to  his  head,  which 
shook  him  violently.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
tiie  brain  were  found  to  exist  in  Mozart  During  his  illness  he 
was  never  impatient,  except  when  he  thought  of  the  unprovided 
condition  of  his  family.  A  favourite  canary  bird,  which  sang 
rather  too  loud  for  him  at  this  time,  was  removed  to  a  more  dis- 
tant chamber.     A  letter  of  his  sister-in-law  contains  the  following : 

*  Salleri  lay  for  some  time  under  the  impotation  of  this  crime,  from  the  eagenwsi 
of  aone  of  MoEsrt's  foends  who  knew  Salieri  to  be  an  implacable  foe  of  the  composer, 
aod  tkerrfert  supposed  him  capab^  of  the  atrodty.  The  wiser  put  looked  upon 
these  words  of  Moiart  as  the  mere  phantom  of  his  imagmation. 
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"  The  next  dqr,  (oo  whidi  he  died,)  I  culled  in.ihe  evening.  Haw 
nlemied  was  I  whoi  my  sister  met  me  at  the  door  with  these  weirds, 
'  God  be  thaoked  that  you  are  come.  Last  night  he  was  so  ill  that  I 
did  not  think  he  would  survive  this  day.  If  he  should  be  so  again,  he 
will  die  to  night — ^go  to  him  and  see  bow  he  is.*  As  I  approached  his  bed, 
be  called  to  me, '  I  am  glad  you  are  here — ^you  mast  stay  to-night  and 
sefe  me  die.'  I  tried  to  persuade  him  out  of  this,  but  he  answered, '  I 
hare  already  Me  taste  of  death  upon  mtf  tongue,  I  can  feel  it,  and  who 
will  be  with  my  Constance  if  you  are  not  V  I  only  went  away  for  a 
short  time  to  give  my  mother  some  intelligence  I  had  promised  her,  and 
when  I  came  back  to  my  disoonaolate  sister,  Siissmater  was  by  Mosart's 
bed-side.  Upon  the  connterpaiie  lay  the  Requiem,  and  Mozart  was  ex- 
pUining  his  meaoing  to  him,  that  oiissmaier  might  complete  the  wock 
after  his  death." 

Benedict  Sdiack,  a  performer  in  Schickaneder'a  theatre,  was 
the  confidential  and  intimate  friend  of  Mozart,  and  much  with 
him  during  the  ^ooiposition  of  the  Requiem.  He  relates  that 
Mozart  received  fifty  ducats  for  this  work,  half  of  them  in  ad- 
vance.   The  greatest  part  of  it  was  writtmi  in  Trattner*8  garden. 

'*  As  soon  as  the  composer  had  finished  a  morement,  he  went  to  the 
piano-forte,  sung  it,  and  played  over  the  instrumentation.  On  the  idfter- 
Boon  before  his  death,  the  score  of  the  Requiem  was  brought  to  his  bed* 
side,  and  Mozart  and  some  fnends  sung  it ;  htmsdf  the  aito  voice, 
Schack  the  soprano,  Hofier,  (Mozart's  brother-in-law,)  the  tenor,  and 
Gerle  the  bass.  They  reached  as  £sr  as  the  first  bars  ci  the  Laerymosa, 
when  Mozart  was  seized  with  such  a  violent  fit  of  weeping,  that  the 
music  was  given  over." 

•  ^  Mozart  had  six  children,  but  two  sons  were  die  only  part  of 
his  flimily  that  surrived;  one  of  these  is  at  present  a  music  direc- 
tor at  Lemberg,  die  other  a  merchant  in  Milan.  His  widow  en- 
tered into  a  second  marriage  with  M.  von  Nissen  at  Vienna  in 

1809,  and  resided  for  ten  years  at  Copenhagen,  during  which 
time  the  materials  for  this  Biography  were  collected. 

In  the  exterior  of  Mozart  there  was  nothing  remarkable;  he 
was  small  in  person,  and  had  a  very  agreeable  countenance,  but  it 
did  not  discover  the  greatness  of  his  genius  at  the  first  glance. 
His  c^es  were  tolerably  large  and  well  shaped,  more  heavy  dian 
fiery  in  the  expression;  when  he  was  thin  they  were  rather  pro- 
minent. His  sight  was  always  quick  and  strong;  he  had  an  un- 
steady abstracted  look,  except  when  seated  at  the  pianoforte,  when 
the  whole  form  of  his  visage  was  changed.  His  hands  w6re  small 
and  beautifhl,  and  be  used  them  so  softly  and  naturally  upon  the 
pianoforte,  that  the  eye  was  no  less  delighted  than  the  ear.  It 
was  surprising  that  he  could  grasp  so  much  as  he  did  in  the  bass. 
His  head  was  too  large  iu  proportion  to  his  body,  but  the  hands 
and  feet  were  in  perfect  symmetry,  of  which  he  was  rather  vain. 
The  stunted  growth  of  M!ozart's  body  may  have  arisen  from  the 
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early  efforts  of  his  mind;  not;  as  some  suppose,  from  want  of 
eiereise  in  cliiidhood» — for  then  he  had  much  exercise, — though 
at  a  later  period  the  want  of  it  may  have  been  hurtful  to  him* 
Sophia,  a  sister-^n-Iawof  Mozart,  who  is  still  living,  relates:  "  he 
was  always  good*humoured,  but  very  abstracted,  and  in  answering 
({uestions  seemed  always  to  be  thinking  of  something  else.*  Even 
in  the  morning  when  he  washed  his  hands,  he  never  stood  stilK 
but  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room,  sometimes  striking  one 
beel  against  the^othei*;  at  dinner  he  would  frequently  make  die 
ends  of  his  napkin  fast,  and  draw  it  backwards  and  forwards 
under  his  nose,  seemins  lost  in  meditation,  and  not  in  the  least 
aware  of  what  he  did.  He  was  fond  of  animals,  and  in  his 
amusements  delighted  with  any  thing  new ;  at  one  time  of  his 
life  with  riding,  at  another  with  billiards. 

Mozart  composed  even  during  his  recreation.  Some  friends,  ^ 
who  were  one  day  playing  at  billiards  with  him  at  a  coffee-house 
in  the  suburbs  of  Prague,  observed  that  uriiile  the  game  went  for- 
ward he  often  took  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  cast  a  glance  into 
it  and  played  on,  sinsing  at  the  time  the  Thema  hmrhm^hm*  .  They 
were  astonished  and  delisbted  when  he  played  to  them  at  Dusr 
cbek's  bouse  the  beautiful  quintet  in  the  ZauberfiHe  between 
TaminOf  Papageno  and  the  thnse  ladies,  which  he  had  actually 
completed  at  tte  billiard-table.  Many  of  the  pieces  in  Don  Juan 
were  .written  in  the  garden  of  Us.  friend  Duschek  during  skittle- 
playing,  which  was  an  amusement  there;  when  it  came  to  Mo- 
zart's tuni,  he  would  leave  his  work,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over, 
he  wrote  on,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  talking  and  laughing 
about  him.  At  the  first  rehearsal  of  Don  Criovatmi,  one  of  the 
trombone  players,  at  die  woids — Di  rider  Jinerai — where  the  com- 
mendatore  speaks,  (which  was  at  first  accompanied  on  three  trom* 
bones  only)  could  not  play,  his  part  correctly,  though  die  passage 
was  tried  several  times.  At  length  Mozart  went  up  to  his  desk 
and  explained  how  he  would  have  it  performed.     Upon  which  the 

*  Thae  appareotlj  trivial  reiQiniscences  not  only  present  a  picture  of  the  man,  but 
serve  a  bicher  purpose,  as  they  thiow  light  opon  bis  babits  of  composHion.  Taking 
into  oousideratioD  tfao  rapidity  with  which  be  wrote,  the  depth  of  his  ideas,  bis  extrar 
ordinaiT  memory,  and  these  constant  fits  of  abstraction  in  bis  social  intercourse^ 
we  shall  have  little  doubt  but  that,  hi  composiug,  the  whole  of  his'  work  had  been 
arranged  pnvhMuly  in  bis  brain,  and  that  nothing  was  left  him  to  do  beyond  the 
■necbaniciu  laboor  of  copying.  Another  anecdote  helps  to  confirm  this  opinion.  There 
needed  no  excesses  of  wine  or  gallantry  to  account  for  the  shortness  of  a  life  spent  in 
continual  thought,  and  in  the  excitement  of  beaotifol  ideas.  Mozart's  sins  of  dissipa- 
tion have  been  exaggerated,  though  he  was  certainly  not  immaculate.  'His  little  frail- 
tiea  of  one  kind  were  dal^  confrued  in  the  quarter  where  they  might  be  deemed  most 
oSensive,  and  forgiven.  Scbickaneder  inveigled  him  into  occasional  libations  of  punch 
or  champagne,  which  injured  him  roucli,  and  led  him  into  the  (icruicious  custom  of 
^Tilmg  at  utght.    Coii»uiiiption  soon  followed  upon  this  course. 
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man  said  drily  enough  "  It  eannot  be  played  no,  nor  do  I  ihjnii 
you  are  able  to  teaok  me  to  play  it."  Moaart,  huighib^,  ciid 
out  ''  God  help  me!  I  teach  you  the  trombone!  here,  give  n 
your  part»  I  will  alter  it  in  a  minute."  He  did  so,  andinsUntt] 
added  two  oboes,  two  clarionets  and  two  bassoons.  He  wotdj 
often  listen  to  the  wild  music  of  the  Bohemian  peasants:  there 
was  at  an  inn  in  Prague  where  he  lodged,  a  harper  who  ente» 
tained  the  guests  with  the  fivourite  airs  from  Figan>»  a  self 
taught  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  notes;  Mozart  heard  him 
called  him  into  his  chamber  and  played  a  thema  on  the  piano 
forte,  asking  him  if  he  thought  he  could  at  once  make  wiatiott 
upon  it.  The  man  pondered  a  little  while,  and  aiked  him  to  plaj 
the  subject  once  more.  He  then  varied  it  ao  well  that  Moaan 
was  delighted,  and  made  him  a  handsome  present. 

The  most  extensive  sympathy  that  ever  musician  posaessec 
was  Mozart's;  he  participated  with  Sebastian  Bach  in  the  bMQtj 
of  the  fiiguey  with  Handel  in  the  grandeur  of  church  music,  triti 
Oluck  in  the  serious  opera,  with  Haydn  in  iiistruinental  music 
and  in  the  universality  of  hia  genius  surpassed  them  all.  Had 
Mozart  appeared  at  that  era  of  die  musical  art  in  which  Bach  caim 
asKi  created  out  of  the  void  of  sound  a  new  world  of  order  and 
beauty,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  he  would  have  done  the 
same;  he  had  perhaps  more-in  common  with  Badi  than  witi 
any;  rivalling  him  in  the  depth  of  his  feeling  for  harmony,  and 
in  theskill  of  hb  counterpoiat.  The  advanlagea  of  his  early  M 
in  associatin|(  with  individuals  distinguished  for  rank  aad  talent 
concurred  with  the  extreme  sensibility  of  his  organizatioa  in 'fit 
ting  him  beyond  any  musician  to  bestow  the  finishing  grace  npoi 
melody; — the  elegance  of  his  canlifeiMS  maybe  ascribed  no  less  In 
the  influence  of  the  polished  and  eovrtly  society  in  which  )u 
moved  than  to  his  ^ick  perception  of  natural  beauty.  He  lef 
music  at  his  death  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which  i 
was  about  ten  years  previously,  when  lie  had  just  written  /cfome 
neo — the  world  had  not  then  learned  how  completely  music  couli 
express  the  sentiment  of  love-melancholy  in  a  refined  mind,'* 
was  afterwards  shown  in  the  air  Porgi  Amor.  When  he  askei 
his  father^s  opinion  respecting  the  lengUi  of  the  voice  of  the  oracl 
in  Idameneo,  adding  bis  own  idea  that  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  spok 
too  long  for  stage  efiect,  he  had  not  thought  of  what  be  woul 
himself  do  in  the  last  act  of  his  Don  Juan,  where  the  statue  of  th 
commendatore  not  only  remains  on  the  stage  a  whole  scene,  bi 
sings;  nevertheless,  the  intervals  of  the  voice  sound  so  sepuldirs 
and  supernatural,  and  are  aeoompanied  by  a^uccession  of  auc 
appalHng  harmonies,  that  the  horror  of  the  spectator  reaches  onl 
a  climax  with  the  last  chord.  This  may  indeed  be  well  c<Mia 
dered  the  greatest  effort  of  dramatic  music. 
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It-is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  criticism  of  die  operas  of 
Mosnrt,  to  expatiate  upon  the  correctness,  es  well  as  the  qaantity 
and  quality  of  his  writings*  or  bis  ^at  powers  as  a  performer. 
The  gi«at  charm  of  this  oiography  is*  that  it  in  a  manner  intro- 
duces us  to  the  personal  acquaintance  of  one  who  has  communi- 
cated to  thousands  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  exquisite  emo- 
tiSDS  of  which  their  nature  is  capable :  its  great  utility*  that  it  gives  i 

sentiments  upon  music  which  come  with  authority  not  to  be  dis-  t 

puted,  like  a  voice  from  the  dead*  in  «n  ^e  of  vicious  taste,  to  «>. 

show  it  how  far  it  is  erring  from  the  proper  course.  The  great 
masters^  however  they  might  differ  in  their  mode*  were  unaoimoua 
in  making  eaEpresfton  the  perfection  of  their  art,  and  if  we  could  f.. 

have  a  manual  of  their  sentiments,  we  should  certainly  find  an  ac-  f 

cordant  opinion  upon  the  uses  of  execution,  both  in  singing  and  1 

playing.  The  abuse  of  music  begins  when  the  performer  ceases 
to  make  power  over  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  die  object  of  bis 
Ubour  in  practice.     When  Mozart  applauded  Keiserin,  the  cook's  • . 

danghter*  who  sang  at  the  opera  in  Munich,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  was  not  for  making  a  roulade,  but  for  a  beautiful  crescoufo 
and  decrescendo^  upon,  the  power  of  using  which  in  the  right  place 
he  well  knew  depended  all  the  soul  and  feeling  of  a  singer's  pes* 
fonnance.  When,  in  mentioning  the  violin  playing  of  £ninzl,  be 
said  he  was  no  amateur  of  difficulties,  he  paid  the  highest  conoH 
plimeat  to  fiicility  and  neatness  of  execution,  in  saying  of  the  per- 
former that  the  diffiq^lties  he  accopiplished  were  not  perceptible 
totbe  audience.  It  is  a  sme  sign  of  pettmess  in  aujr  vocalist  or 
instrnmeDlalisC  to  be  ambitious  of  making  the  multitude  gapcr 
Moaart  could  not  help  laughing  when  pe<^le  stared  and  **  made 
foees"  at  .his  extraordinary  playing,  but  he  felt  too  much  what  he 
did  to  be  enamoured  of  his  method  of  doing  it,  too  grand  a  sense 
of  .his  art  for  a  thought  of  vanity.  He  was  ratho'  vain  of  the 
proportion  of  his  hands  and  feet — but  not  of  having  written  the 
Re^niem.  or  the  Don  Juan.  The  most  instructive  lesson  .which 
the  musical  reader  will  draw  from  his  life  is,  to  distin^ish  between 
real  and  affected  taste,  to  encourage  a  love  for  solid  music  (par- 
ticularly for  that  of  the  oigan,  which  leads  to  the  comprehension 
and  appreciation  of  the  great  authors),  to  look  for  thought  and 
feeling  as  necessary  to  good  composition.  Mozart's  opinions 
upon  music  are  at  open  war  with  the  exhibitions  of  our  concert 
rooms,  irith  the  absurdities  of  the  modem  Italian  opera,  vrith  the 
vices  of  our  singers  and  players,  and  with  Jhe  fashion  of  our 
pianoforte  music;  the  reader  is  to  choose  whether  he  will  be- 
come a  disciple  of  Ibis  ^reat  composer,  or  encourage  the  reigning 
taate,  like  one  of  the  cntics  of  our  opera  pit.  The  decbion  wiU 
not  occupy  him  long. 

og2  .  *" 
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Art^  III. — 1..  Frid.  Aug.  Spobn  de  Lingua  et  LUerkvetem 
.  ^gypiiomm,  cum  permulUft  tabulU  Lithographicis,  litm 
.   ^gf^tiorum  turn  vulgari  cum  sacerdotali  raiione  scripioA  txpl 

•  cofitibut,  atque  interpretationem  JRoseitana  aliarutnque  inscrii 
.  tionum,  et  aliquot  voluminnm  papyraceorum  in  Seputchris  rtjpei 
«  torum  €jhibefttibu8.  Accedunt  urammatice  atque  GldsstLrim 
.  JEgjfptiacum,  Edidit  et  absolvit  Gustavus  Seyfiartb,  io  Aca( 
,   Lips.  Prof.  D.  Pars  prima,  cum  imagiae  vitaque  Spohni 

Lip^is,  1825.    In  4lo. 
2.  Guatavi  Seyfikrthi,  Prof.  Lip.   Rudimenia   Hieroghmhkt 

Accedutfi  explicationes  Spe9^wum  Hierogfypkicorum,  Cilm 

ritan  aique  Alphabeta,  cum  xxxvi  tabulis  lAthagraphick.   Lij 

siae,  18«6.    In  4to. 
8.  Lettre  it  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas  dAulps,  Premier  Ge^tilkomr^ 

de  la  Chambre,  S^c.  sur  le  Nottveau  Systime  HiSroglyphimte 

MM.  Spohn  et  Sevffarth,  par  J.  F;  Champollion  le  Jeuti 

Florence,  18^6.    In  8vo. 

4.  Replique  anx  Objections  de  J.  F.  Champollion  le  Jeune  conl 
le  Systime  Hiiroglyphique  de  MM.  F.  A.  G.  Spohn  et  i 
Sejffarth,  par  G.  Seyffarth.     Leipsic,  1827.    In  8vo. 

5.  Brevis  Defensio  Hieroglyphices  invent  a  S  Fr.  Aug,  Gu 
Spohn  et  G,  Seyffarth.  Scripsit  G.  SeyfFarlh.  Lipsise,  181 
In  4to. 

6.  Lettre  sur  la  Decouperte  des  HUrogljjphes  Acrolo^iques,  c 
dressee  d  M.  le  Chevalier  GauUanojff,  Membre  de  pAcaden 
Russe,  par  M.  J.  Klaprpth.     Paris,  1827.    In  Bvo. 

7«  Seconde  Lettre  sur   les  .  HiSrvglyphes,   addrusie  i  M. 
«♦♦*♦♦,  par  M.  J.  Klaproth.    Pans,  1827.    In  8vo. 

8.  De  Prisca  MnpiumtmlAtteratura  Commentatio  Priti 
'    quam  scripsit  Joannes   Oodofredus   Ludovicus    Kosegart 

SS.  Theol.  Doct.  ejusdemque  et  Litterar.  Oriental,  in  A" 
demia  Gryphisvaldensi  Prof.  Publ.  Ordin.^Societatum  Pai 

•  iensis  Asiatica;,  Regiae  Britannicae  Asiatics,  Pomerame  Ai 
quitatum  Pomerananim  scrutatorum  Sodalis.  Cum  Tabi 
plerisque.     Vimari^B,  1828.    In  4to. 

9.  Lettre  i  M.  Champollion  le  Jeune,  sur  r Incertitude  de  Vi 
des  Monumens  Egyvtiens,  et  sur  VHistoire  Physique,  Politiq 
et  Religieuse  de  l  Egvpte  avant  V Invasion  de  Cambyse.  1 
D.  M.  J.  Henrv.     Paris,  1828.     In  8vo. 

That  interesting  field   of  discovery  which   the  unrivalled 
genuity  of  Dr.  Young,  working  on  the  few  detached  but  valua 
hints  supplied  by  MM.  De  Sacy  and  Akerblad,  originally  ope 
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up  to  the  curiosity  and  research  of  modern  scholars,  has,  for  some  ! 

time  past,  been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  aHowed  to 

run  to  waste  by  the  neglect  or  supineness  of  its  eai'ly  cultivators*  - 

The  first  access  of  enthusiasm  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 

has  been  succeeded  by  indifference — the  antagonist  extreme  of 

excited  and  extravagant  expectation,  or  by  despair — the  result 

of  too  calculating  an  estimate  of  the  labour,  and  difficulty,  and 

toil  of  investigation,  in  a  region  where  the  rewards  of  perseverance 

are  necessarily  remote  and  uncertain.    Learned  men,  too,  swayed 

by  secondary  interests,  captivated  with  the  charms  of  a  premalfiFe 

theory,  or  moved  by  individual  or  national  jealousies,  have  unfer^ 

tiinately  lost  sight  of  the  only  object  which  ought  to  have  engaged 

their  common  attention ;  and  instead  of  uniting  their  efforts  to 

extend  the  boundaries  of  dbcovery,  and  to  add  to  the  number  of 

facts  already  determined,  they  have  turned  aside  to  dispute  about 

the  right  of  ownership  to  the  portion  which  has  been  already 

cleared,  or  to  wrestle  with  chimerical  extravagances,  which  carry 

their  own  refutation  along  with  them. 

To  this  cause,  indeed,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other,  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  total  misdirection  of  nearly  alt  the. labour 
and  research  which  have  been  recently  expended  on  Egyptian  lite-* 
rature,  as  well  as  the  indifference  to  the  suli^ect  altogether  which 
has  now  become  but  too  apparent  among  scholars.  However 
much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  tliat,  of  the  small 
number  of  persons  who  have  devoted  their  time  and  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  particu- 
larly to  die  deciphering  of  the  interesting  and  once  mysterious  in- 
scriptions with  which  they  are  covered,  a  considerable  .majority 
eidier  at  present  are  or  have  lately  been  engaged  in  differetit  con- 
troversies arising  out  of  the-sobject  of  their  common  pursuits.  7^h& 
Baron  Sikestre  de  Sacy,  M.  ChauipollioH,  Professor  Seyffarth, 
M.  Klaproth,  and  several  others  of  inferior  note,  have  all,  in  one 
way  or  anodier,  been  at  open  war.  M.  de  Sacy  has  criticised 
Spohn,  and  rebuked  the  obscure  dogmatism  of  Seyffarth;* 
M.  Champotlion,  himself  the  creature  of  controversy,  and  hi» 
own  pretensions  still  a  subject  of  dispute,  has  followed  up  the 
hk>w  in  a  separate  attack  upon  the  Leipsic  eruditismnus  ;f  while 
the  hitter,  nothing  loth  to  enter  the  lists  against  such  celebrated 
names,  has  retorted  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,;}:  exemplifying^ 

*  Journal  <les  Savaiis,  Septetubre,  1827,  p.  54t. 

t  LeUre  a  M.  le  Due  de  filacas  d'AuIps,  Premier  Gentilhomroe  de  la  Cbambre, 
Pair  de  France,  &c.  sur  le  NouTcau  Systeiue  Hl^rogl^phiqae  de  MM.  Spohn  et  Sey- 
Hfwih,  par  J.  F.  ChampollMMi  le  Jeone.    Florence,  18^. 

t  VuU  lUplique  aux  Objections  de  M.  J.  F.  Cbampollion  le  Jeoue  contre  le  Syft- 
<eme  Hi^rogljrpfaique  de  MM.  F.  A.  G.  Spobnet  G.  Se^ffartb;  and  Brevis  Deleusio 
Hioogijrphicei  mventm  a  Fr«  Aug.  Guil.  Spohn  ^t  Cr.  Sc^fikrtb.    Leipsic,  18«7*. 
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u  might  have  been  expected*  that  peculiftr  mode  of  probatie 
called  obscurum  per  obscurius,  and,  at  the  same  time,  otgurgatii] 
his  opponents,  particalarly  ChampoUion,  in  good  set  terms. 

The  discovery  of  Acrological  Hteroglyphies,  i^n,  has  given  rii 
to  another  and  much  keener  dispute.  The  Chevalier  Goulianoi 
a  Russian  by  birth,  was  the  first,  we  believe,  vriio  hit  upon  d 
notable  fancy  that  the  ancient  Egyptians*  in  order  to  desifrna 
any  object  in  an  occult  manner,  employed  the  figure  or  visib 
representation  of  any  odier  object  whateiwr,  the  name  of  whic 
in  the  spoken  language  of  the  country,  commenced  with  the  san 
letter  or  sound  as  that  of  the  object  which  it  was  intended  i 
represent ;  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  French  expounder 
the  conceit,  ''  qu^on  u  contentaii  de  tracer  la  figure  dun  obf 
quelconque,  dont  le  nam  avait  pour  premise  lettre  cdk  par  I 
quelle  commence  celui  de  Vobfet  qu*&n  vculait  designer  d'tii 
maniire  occulie :  i-peu-pris  comme  si  Ton  peignait  un  ckaut 
lieu  d'un  cheval,  un  vorc  pour  un  jMitn,  une  jaite  pour  nnju^ 
un  rat  pour  un  rot.  Ordinary  men  would  at  once  have  s 
down  an  hypothesis  like  this,  involving  a  manifest  absiinlity 
the  very  enunciation  of  the  principle  which  it  assumes,  wltt/k  be 
but  a  cleverly-contrived  quibble  or  conundrum,  pleasant  mieuj 
to  surprise  or  amuse  the  uninitiated  withal,  but  equalljr  und 
serving  of,  and  incapable  of  enduring,  the  slightest  exammatio 
M-  Klaproth,  however,  thought  differently.  Conceiving  t! 
*'  discovery"  to  be  as  important  as  it  seem^  ingenious,  this  just 
celd>rated  Orientalist  (whose  Asia  Polyglotta  reflects  so  mn 
credit  both  on  his  industry  and  scholarship)  addressed  a  ve 
learned  ''  Lettre**  on  the  subject*  to  the  author  of  the  inventic 
and,  we  have  little  doubt,  astonished  as  well  as  flattered  the  Ro 
sian  by  espousing  his  conceit,  and  arrayin|^  in  its  defence  all  li 
resources  of  the  most  varied  and  extensive  learning.  Imn 
diately  upon  this,  M.  Champollion  took  the  field  against  1 
Klaproth,t  whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  sort  of  inte 
loper,  or  intruder  into  his  own  peculiar  domain ;  endeavourii 
to  show  that  the  Coptic  examples  upon  which  the  author  of  tl 
*'  Lettre**  relied,  as  affording  at  least  presumptive  proof  in  favoi 
of  the  Acrological  hypothesis,  were  no  better  than  a  series 
quibbles, — and  that  M.  Klaproth,  however  learned  in  the  Asial 
tongues,  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  all-important  languaj 
in  a  question  of  this  sort  (Coptic),  with  which  he  had  pretends 
an  intimate  familiarity.     This  was  hitting  rather  hard,  and  at 

*  Lettre  sar  la  IMcouverte  des  Hitegl^phes  Acfolocfqnet.  eddrettte  &  M.  le  CI 
viUicr  GonlMOofi;  Membfe  de  I'Aoid^aile  Siume,  par  M.  J.  KlafKotb.    PaiU,  1817. 

t  Balletlii  des  Sciences  Htttoriquet,  etc  Septieine  Section  da  Bulletin  Unitcf 
de  H.  k  Baroo  de  F^russac.    AttII,  18S7,  p.  tU9. 
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phce,  loo,  Mphich  h  might  be  supposed  that  a  linguist  Mrould  be 
most  anxious  to  guard  and  defend.  Accordingly,  M.  Klaproth 
promptly  rejoined  to  these  somtewhat  unceremonious  charges; 
and,  in  his  Second  Letter  (addressee  dM.de  S*****),  if  he  has 
failed  to  prove  the  truth,  or  even  the  verisimilitude,  of  that  ''  tas 
de  mauvais  r6bus  et  d'insipides  calembourgs,  qui  feraient  honte 
auz  auteurs  des  devises  dont  les  con6seurs  de  la  Rue  des  Lom- 
bards entourent  leurs  bonbons,'^ — (we  mean  the  Acrological 
hypothesis^  which  he  had  confessedly  espoused  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bringing  into  discredit  all  the  late  attempts  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  of  ages  and  evolve  the  contents  of  the  Egyptian 
sculptures  and  writing,)— he  has  at  least  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating, by  a  superfluity  of  evidence^  that  M.  Champollion  ought 
to  have  been  the  last  man  alive  to  accuse  any  one  of  ignorance  of 
Coptic ;  and  that  the  charge,  which  the  author  of  the  Precis  du 
Systhne  Hieroglyphique  so  adventurously  prefers  against  his 
adversary,  applies  to  no  one  so  strikingly  as  to  himself.  In  short, 
the  original  subject  of  dispute  was,  as  usual,  completely  lost 
sight  of  in  discussing  the  new  topic  of  controversy  which  had 
supervened*  Acrological  Hieroglyphics  remain  exactly  where 
they  were^  and  the  only  result  is,  that  M.  Champollion's  reputa- 
tion as  a  Coptic  scholar,  upon  which  he  plumes  himself,  has 
been  very  considerably  damaged. 

But  however  little  these  disputes  and  controversies  may  have 
contributed  to  advance  the  course  of  discovery, — nay,  even  ad- 
mitting that  they  have  been  in  some  degree  instrumental  in  retard- 
ing its  progress ; — still,  it  must  be  obvious  to  those  who  have 
carefully  attended  to  the  subject,  that  they  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unproductive  of  advantage  to  the  cause  of  Egyptian 
literature.  Disputants  of  all  classes,  it  is  true,  generally  leave 
off  where  they  coounenced ;  the  pride  of  learning  and  the  desire 
of  victory  steel  their  minds  against  conviction,  or  the  admission 
of  error ;  and  the  result  is,  that  each  withdraws  from  the  contest 
more  deeply  rooted  tlian  ever  in  the  belief  with  which  he  origi- 
nally entered  it.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  contention,  views  are 
sometimes  brought  forward  and  lights  struck  out  by  which  more 
dispassionate  inquirers  may  profit ;  while  errors  and  imperfections, 
which  might  otherwise  have  eluded  observation,  are  in  this  way 
detected  am!  exposed.  Thus  it  is  that,  by  a  process  analogous 
to  what  is  called  the  Rule  of  False,  the  wildest  hypothesis  which 
the  perverted  wit  of  man  ever  feigned  may  sometimes,  amidst  all 
tfie  absurdity  and  extravagance  it  generates,  conduce  to  this 
erentual  and  reversionary  good :  for  as  the  ingenuity  and  learning 
requisite  to  give  it  a  colouring  of  plausibility  are  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  its  deviation  from  known  or  received  principles;  so  the 
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chances  are  not  few  that  germs  of  useful  truths,  or  at  least 
valuable  hints  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  such,  may  be 
amalgamated  witli  the  mass  of  refined  error,  yet  capable  of  being 
disengaged  from  it  by  a  process  of  decomposition  and  analysis* 
Hence  it  may  be  equally  curious  and  instructive  to  examine 
somewhat  in  detail  the  different  subjects  connected  with  Egyptian 
literature  which  have  been  brought  into  dispute ;  ^o  endeavoui 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  rival  systems  or  theories  iH^icb 
have  been  proposed ;  and,  finally,  to  attempt  to  estimate  the  real 
amount  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  deciphering  and 
explaining  those  monumental  and  papyral  inscriptions  which  have 
survived  the  casualties  of  so  many  ages,  and  come  down  to  oui 
times  as  the  records  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  most  learned 
nation  of  the  ancient  world.  With  this  view,  however,  it  h 
necessary  to  begin,at  the  beginning. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  those  discoveries  in 
Hieroglyphics  which  have  opened  up  so  new  and  interesting  a 
field  to  the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  must  be  aware  that  the  kej 
to  tliese  occult  inscriptions  was  not  furnished  by  any  information 
or  even  hint,  supplied  by  the  writings  of  those  ancient  authon 
who  have  either  directly  or  incidentally  treated  of  Egypt.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  solely  to  a  number  of  fortunate  accidents^ 
and  the  rare  sagacity  of  one  man  (Dr,  Young)  improving  upoi 
several  fortunate  conjectures,  that  the  learned  world  is  indebted 
for  the  discovery,  which  equally  exposed  the  cabalisdcal  mysti- 
cism of  Kircher,  the  chimerical  anachronisms  of  Palin,  and  the 
visionary  speculations  of  Pluche.  The  accidental  dUsintermeni 
of  the  Rosetta  Stone,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial 
texts,  together  with  a  Greek  version  of  both^  the  luckv  chanc€ 
whicli  subsequently  brought  to  light  the  monument  of  Philae,  sc 
singularly  adapted  for  illustrating  that  of  Rosetta;  and  the  auspi- 
cious conjectures  of  Akerblad  and  De  Sacy,  who  ingeniouslj 
divined  where  dke  secret  lay  hid,  though  they  were  unable  tc 
evolve  it ; — these  were  the  circumstances  and  events  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  discovery  of  that  key  which  has  already  opened 
so  much,  and  will  yet,  when  farther  improved,  open  still  more,  ol 
the  treasures  of  Egyptian  history,  mythology,  science,  art,  and 
learning.  But  although  the  ancient  Greek  writers  supplied  no 
intelligible  hints  for  the  solution  of  this  primary  probl^n^-— (if  the} 
had,  nothing  would  have  been  left  for  the  moderns  to  do); — and 
although,  anterior  to  the  discovery  in  question,  the  few  notices  ol 
Egyptian  writing  scattered  throughout  their  works  were  nearlj 
as  mysterious  as  the  Hieroglyphics  themselves :  yet,  now  that  the 
key  ha$  been  found,  these  notices  acquire  a  prodigious  interest 
and  importance — first,  from  our  being  at  length  able  to  penetrate 


their  meaning;  and,  secondly,  fnom  our  being  Am  enabled  to 
measure  the  knowledge  which  these  writers  actually  possou^n 
this  subject,  and  also  to  compare  and  contrast  the  statements  they 
have  made  with  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  othec 
sources,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  other  means. 

Of  all  the  ancient  authors,  however,  who  have  in  any  way 
treated  of  Egypt,  Clemens  of  Alexandria  is,  in  so  far  as  relales 
to  our  present  subject,  entided  to  the  ^atest  attention  and 
regard ;  both  because,  from  his  birth,  leanune,  and  oi^ortunities^ 
he  must  have  been  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  grafihic.  system 
which  bad  prevailed  in  Egypt  from  a  very  remote  antiquity,  and» 
eveiii  in  his  day,  continued  in  use  among  the  ministers  of  the 
ancient  religion ;  and,  also,  because  he  is  the  only  writer,  jso  far 
as  we  know,  who  has  attempted  formally  to  describe  that  system* 
His  description  is  contained  in  a  single  passage  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Stromates;  and,  like  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  it  long 
defied  the  ingenuity  of  commentators  and  expositors  to  fathooi 
its  meaning.  Much  of  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  it  has^ 
however,  l^n  dispelled,  by  means  of  the  Ikhts  borrowed  from 
the  r^oent  discoveries  in  Hieroglyphics ;  and  several  of  the  lod 
diffici^ores  ha^  been  interpreted  m  perfect  consistency  with  the 
context,  as  well  as  conformably  to  known  facts.  But,  after  all 
that  has  been  dene,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  famous  passage 
still  presents  some  serious  difficulties,  particularly  in  that  moat 
important  clause  in  which  the  author  is  understood  to  refer  to 
Phonetic  Hieroglyphics ;  difficulties  which,  as  M.  Letronne  well 
observes,  ".tiennent  sur-tout  s^  certaines  expressions  trop  concises, 
qai'pouvaient  l^tre  fort  claires  k  I'^poque  ou  Clement  d'Alpxandrie 
ecriiMbt  son  ouvrage,  mais  dont  nous  avons  beauooup  de  peine 
maintenant  a  saisir  le  veritable  sens,  parce  qu'elles  s^nt,  pour 
nous,  ou  vagues  ou  tout- Ji-fait  obscures."  As  these  hav^  lately 
givea  rise  to  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  even  become  a 
subject  of  controversy  aniong  scholars,  wediall  D^al^e^no  apology 
for  directing  the  reader's  attention  tn  liinme  to-a  discussion  which, 
though  apparently  philological  merely,  has  a  direct  connection 
with  the  most  important  and  interesting  branch  of  the  discoveries 
in  Hieroglyphics.  Meanwhile,  the  reader  will ,  find  in  the  note 
below*  the  celebrated  passage  in  question,  accompanied  with  .a 

*  AirrUa  ol  9a{  AlyutrrUt  vcuhuifjiOu  "  Those,  who  are  located  amoog  tko 

WfSrrt9  fAtf  virrut  tvv  AlyuirrUn  yfOfjLfU-  Egyptians,  learn  first  of  all  the  khid  of 

TWF /tAsJo^  UfMt^fOMTt,  TQv  im^ToXoyga-  Egyptian   letters   called    xpistoloobi- 

fmkf  neAMfAhnr  hvrsptf  M,  t^  ti^rixiv,  pmic  ^   seoondljr,  the  hibbatic,  whipfa 

7  Xi'^*^  ^  Itfoy^afAfMnXt'   u^amt  M  the  hierograoamatisU  (or  sacred  .scribes) 

a^tTrsAsirrauiy  th  U^vyku^^n^^  nq  h  fjib  emplojf;  and,  lastly,  the  most  perfect  of 

lam  hk  tSv  npaTON  ZTOIXEIAN  xu^io-  all,  the  BiXROOLYPUic,of  which  one  sort 

XtyvAy  k  H  tnfxfi^kuA,    Tic  avf^B^KitiJh  is  kurUfU/gk  (oi  eminently  and  p«culiady 


Hietogfypkk$, 


^•>. 


traodatkNi  eaAcAjing  oor  tit^m,  «pd  as  Iterai  as  the  idioms  of 
tbe  respective  languages  would  admit  of;  and,  with  reference  to 
the  latter,  we  would  say  to  him.  Si  qmd  novisH  reciiu$  iiiU,  am- 
itidui  impmii:  sr  noth  hi$  uiere  mecum. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary,  however,  to  waste  the  time  of 
the  reader  by  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  minor  difl&cul- 
tisi  which  occur  in .  this  passage^  more  eapecially  as  thefg^  have 
been  pretty  satisfictorily  overcome;  onr  purpose  is  to  dhfcct  his 
attention  at  once  to  the  great  puzzle,  still  unsolved,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  clafose,  Kvj^ioKoyix^  hi  row  wgirm  TmjgAmv*  These 
words  have  given  rise  to  muoh  contrariety  of  OfHnion,  and  have 


(  fAh  »vfieXo)«tr«i  uLark  fUfAna-o,  k  V  fir- 

ytfihmt  uurk  tink  jJwyfM^.  "lUkifr  ytuf 
y^4'^  fiouXi^49m  uinXn  wmmi^t  nX^m* 
W  0^(iif*»  f^wmiHt,  Mark  ri  uimtiKtyovfAnQf 
tlht,  TMtruUk  II  MAT*  thuJrrrm  /mItm- 
ptmc  «4u  /Mriwwilrnc,  rk  V  IJuMdhrrfv- 

ya^TTOU0>i.     T0UC  ywf  tSv  Baa-ikim  kwt- 

yf  f<nri  Ihi^  *rm  tifmyku^.  T^  H  lunk 
rout  mlnyfMitf  Tflrw  tl^  ¥iyf*»  tfT^ 
rih'  rk  fAh  ykf  rSh  AKKm  irrfm,  hk  rh 


expressive,)  hy  means  of  the  FIRST  ELE- 
MENTS (or  prioitrT  nlphabetiG  chanc> 
ten),  and  another  Is  lyrtpfttf.  Of  tbe 
s^*nibolic  (writiog)  there  is  one  mode  hy 
which  the  objaelt  ^themselves  are  mime- 
tically  dedbeated ;  another,  by  which 
they  vt  represented  tropically  (or  flgv- 
ratively) ;  and  a  third,  distinct  from  both, 
which  expresses  them  aUeg>ricalIy  by 
means  of  certain  ssnigroas.  at^h  ncoord. 
ing  to  tbe  method  af  repiifciiting  tbe 
proper  form  of  an  object  by  ImitaUon, 
the  Egyplians  malie  a  circle  when  they 
wish  to  indicate  the  Sun,  and  a  lunilbrm 

vk  H  *fIXMr  yf  rm  amfUfmf,  a.  r.'x. '     figure  (or  crescent)  tQ  dtfo^te  tbt  Moon. 

fitrom.  U  5..  p.  6^7.— PoUeCp  When  they  write  h  the  trttMcal  (pt  figu- 

rative) oanoer,  they  cbau^  and  trans- 
pose tie  teites  of  objcda  according  to 
certain  agwiiMuntt  (or  aiaaIo|^),  modi- 
fying the  figures  of  solne  and  tranamating 
ttose  of  others,  in  a.g^eat  vaiiety  of 
modes.  Thus,  wlien  they  desire  t»  trans- 
mit the  praiso  of  their  Ungs  in  tfaor 
theological  fables,  thev  describe  then  by 
maans  of  muiglv]iit  (that  i^  by  traiUpo- 
sitions  of  the  oier^g^p* 
out  of  Ibeir  usual  ordar, 
changing  their  figures).      _  . 

kind  of  symbolic  writing,  wUdCllLi 
malical,  this  may  serva  as'aa  esimple: 
the  Egyptians  figure  the  obaque' course 
of  the  other  pUnetary  ilira  InjUie  bodies 
of  serpenU,  but  they  liken  On  Sun's  to 
that  of  a  scarabeus." 
Thus,  acsording  to  the  learned  Fatlier,  there  were  three  di£Rerent  4inds  of  wrttfaig 

among  the  Egyptians :— I.  the  EfiUoiagnuhie,  called  also  l>caM(iettid  Emshenal,  wlHch 
tj  IL  thciftfral 


ires).^!rar»d 


was  tiie  kind  commonly  in  use; 


fftfratie,  or  sacerdotal  language;  and  III,  the 


Hinpgiypkie,  or  monumental  writing.  But  of  this  last  there  were  dSflferait  species  ;  as, 
1.  the  PkomHe,  whick  eipresscd  objecU  by  means  of  characters  employml  as  40ns  of 
aonndv;  f.  tbe  Mknefie,  which  was  pioture-writing,  strictly  so  called ;  %  the  SjfmboUe, 
Wkfch  expressed  oigeets  indirectly  bv  synecdoche,  by  metonymy,  or  b^  metaphors 
more  or  less  obvious ;  and  4.  the  JEmgnrntie,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  expressed 
ideaa  by  means  Qtmriam  cwgaws,  a«I«  timc  alnyfAtt/s. 


been  nuicmsly  trufllibed  even  by  HelkniilB  of  the  first  da8& 
Tbe  whole  difficulty  hioges  on  the  meaniiq;  to  be  affixed  to  the 
wofds  wfeifu  ^TOi^tla,  which  M.  Letromie*  renders,  *'  les  pre- 
mieres (ou  primitives)  lettres  a)pbab6tiqae&" — a  version  in  which 
M.  Silvestre  de  Sacyt  concurs;  Sir  William  DnimmoQd4i  ''  the 
first  elements/' — adding,  by  way  of  gloss,  '^  or  alphabetic  char  ^ 
racteo;''  the  author,  or  editor,  of  the  article  ''  Uieroglyphias''  ' 
in  the  EdMburgk  Ret)iew,%  *'  the  initial  sounds,  or  letters,  o{ 
woids;*'  the  Chevalier  6oulianoflF,||  and  his  learned  conraientalory 
M.  KlaproUi»f  ''  il^aens  initiaux  f  and  M.  Weiske,*<^  ^  voeia^ 
humaiMe  elenlenta,  scil.  simplicissuni  soni/'  Now,  as  each  of 
these  several  versions  has  been  employed  to  support  a  different 
dieory,  or  a  different  modification  of  a  theory,  and  as  the  clause 
in  question  is  the  only  one  in  thb  famous  passage  which,  by  any 
force  of  construction,  can  be  brought  to  include  the  discoveiy  of 
Phonetic  Hieroglyphics,  it  becomes  of  very  great  importance  to 
determine  which  of  these  translations  is  the  connect  one,  or  which 
is  best  entitled  to  be  received  by  scbriars,  after  a  fair  estimate 
and  examination  of  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  odiers. 
In -the  words,  Ksifie^oyM^  hi  rwv  v^rtfv  <rroi%e(a)y,  there  are 
two  difficulties ;  first,  in  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  word 
OToix>'«y;  and,  secondly,  what  species  of  modification  does  it 
undergo  by  being  coupled  with  the  qualifying  adjective  wqAranl  m 
We  have  rendered  these  words,  with  Letronne  and  Sir  William 
Dmmmoi&d,  **  Kuriologlc,  or  eminently  and  peculiarly  expres- 
sive»  by  means  of  the  first  eleme9^s,^(f  or  pranvy  adphabetic 

*  Pf^ds  da  Systeme  Hi6n>gl«  p.  S79,  lec  6d.  Paiit,  18S8, 

t  Joaraal  du  Savins,  fiiars,  18f5,  pp.  151 » 15t. 

t  Origines,  Book  IV.  ch.  iz. 

\  Edmbm^  Reriew,  December,  18S6.  We  have  oceukm  to  know  tkat  tbe  credit 
of  tbe  above  irunletioo  is  due,  not  to  tlie  author  of  tbe  article  referred  to,  but  to  the 
mgeoious  edttor  of  tins  celebrated  Journal.    The  author  entiielj  disapproved  of  it, 

afti  40R1  BO  reason  to  change  bis  opinion ;  althoagb  he  readily  admitted  the 
%y  of  the  editor's  transletion,.  which  haa  since  becD  adopted  by  Gonlianoff  and 
,  hi  order  to  aupport  a  tlieory  totalljr  at  viuriasce  with  that  naantaioed  in  tbe 
Beview. 
I  Qoestiona  Arcb^ograpbiqoei^  p'.  8— pabHabed  eader  the  fietitkms  Daaae  of  Auvo- 

iT  LeCtie  snr  laD^couveite  des  Hi^gWphes  Acfolopqnes,  Paris,  18S7« 

—  Letter  by  Weitke  in  the  RudmaOa  Hien^lyphieei,  p.  40. 

-ft  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expression  JSnt  eiemerUt  sounds  rather  harshly  in 
English,  in  wiMch  language  it  seems  to  amount  to  a  pleooasm.  But  tliat  wm  not  tbe  case 
ia  Greek.  Both  Piato  and  ArbtotJe  made  a  distinction  between  principles  and  ele- 
meiits.  An  element  might  be  composed,  a  principle  not:  rk  fsh  yk^  a^Hx^  i^  » 
rvM«'  Tik  N  »fx^  ^H^^  *^*M  ^^  avAirmKi  »•  t.  X.  Asain,  a  principle  admits  of 
nottmig  pilor  to  itself-*sv»  l;^st  ti  Wftn^or  2(  w  ytnirmi}  b«t  there  are  things  prior  to 
the  eiements  (of  earth  and  water,  for  example),  and  by  which  these  elements  are  eio- 
diic«l.  Thus,  matter  void  of  form,  and  form  abstracted  from  matter,  and  then  ealled 
ImXl^csM,  are,  according  to  AristoUe,  to  be  considered  as  prior  to  tbe  elements.  Long 
before  tbe  time  of  Plato  and  Ariototle,  Eropedodes  had  mcntieoed  tbe  existeaoo  A 


44&  Hieroglj^hics. 

diameters."  Bat  to  this  translation  a  variety 'of  objections  have 
been  made ;  the  first  of  which  is,  that  frroix^lu  signifies  elements 
and  not  a^habetic  letters,  the  name  of  which  in  Greek,  we  are 
reminded,  is  y^/utfutra. 

Now,  every  body  who  has  learned  Greek  knows  that  aroix^iac 
means  elements,  and  that  y^ofi^a  means  alphabetic  letters;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  ffToix^lei,  when  employed  absolutely,  as  here, 
and.  when  the  subject  treated  of  is  writing,  from  having  the  same 
proper  and  technical  acceptation.  The  word  oroixf/ov  (whicli  is 
the  diminutive  of  (rroixof),  in  its  primitive  and  radical  sense, 
means  the  constituent  principle,  or  element,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  any  object  or  thing  whatsoever;  and  hence  it  is 
susceptible  of  very  different  secondary  meanings,  according  either 
to  the  import  of  the  words  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  nature 
of  the  subject  treated  of,  where  it  is  used  absolutely*  Thus,  Plato 
sometimes  employs  it  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  natural  ele- 
ment— as  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water;  but  much  more  frequently 
in  its  generic  acceptation  of  constituent  element  of  any  object 
whatever — and,  when  applied  to  language,  as  the  constituent  ele- 
ment of  words,  or  alphabetical  letters ;  aroix^ioy,  in  tliis  sense,  be- 
ing constantly  opposed  to  (ruXXa/3i{.  This  is  completely  established 
by  the  following  examples :  eos  [mv  (rroix^la  Syvuxrla,  to  hi  Tm^avk-^ 
XaSoif  yiwg  yvowrlov — ag  ai  aiv  crvXXaSat  kiyov  i;(ouo-i,T<i8JrroiX*** 
o^oya — ^f^  ^,  T^v  iniXAa/3i}y  irmgov  A.eyofc<y  t^  ofi^eja  orw^eia, 
X.  T,  A.--*«r  joyiyycMlcsiy  rd  crroixewt  iifatra  avayxj}  tw  jv^AAokt/  irA-f 
yyatf'scrtfti.crvXAM^v — rcL  rmv  ygafUfjLolaiycrmx^^^  ^*  *•*  irwAX«/3a«  * — . 
in  all  of  which,  and  in  many  other  similar  passages  tliat  might  be 
quoted,  rroix^lov  means  the  sounds  of  tlie  letters  which  constitute 
each  syllable.  But  as  the  transition  is  easy  from  an  articulate  souud 
to  the  figure  which  represents  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  intendment  of  Plato,  (TTOix^^m  is  meant  to  apply  to  the  sign 
as  well  as  to  the  thing  signified — to  the, element  of  written  no 
less  than  to  that  of  spoken  language.  And  this  leads  us  to  the 
distinction,  so  clearly  marked,  between  oro^x'^oy  and  yfof^fia; 
the  one  designating  the  letter  spoken,  and  the  other  the  letter 
engraved  or  written: — a  distinction  which  has  been  well  ex- 
plained by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  in  his  treatise  on  couipo- 
sition.f     In  fact  these  words  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same 

certain  infinitely  minute  particles,  which  he  does  not  call  principles,  bot  dements 
>■  before  elemenls,  ^rn^iCa  w^Lf  arij^tlm.  In  fuct,  it  appears  that  he  knew  that  what  vc 
commonly  call  the  tour  eieroents  were  therasdires  composed*  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  we  have  stated  enough  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  pleonastic  in  the  expres- 
sion/int  elements,  as  understood  b^  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  hi  strict  con- 
formity with  what  we  might  almost  denominate  their  transcendental  philosophy. 
•  Plato,  rhe<rU  §02,  203^  204,  &c. 


ft' 

relatiei)  ss  tlmientum  and  titfhra,  between  which  tlie  Lttln  gram- 
mtmns  have  drawn  the  very  distinction  we  have  now  pointed  out. 
Thus  Soetonios  denominates  the  letter  D^  quarta  tltmentorum 
titteras  and»  in  like  manner,  Ansonius  speaks  of  the  elementornm 
frima  signa,  where  si&na  is  put  for  littera.  ■  But,  in  Greek  as 
m  Latin,  usage  soon  effaced  this  dlitinelion»  and  these  two  words 
came  «9  be  employed  interchangeably  as  perfectly  synonymous;  * 
Thus,  Polybius  says,  ri  tcov  ^oiyr^ov  crXt)So^  ^g  XiijiSaifOVTct^ 
iaKHif  9ig  itim  fUpi  Kolei  itint  ygafXfjiMla'  Xxl^t  Vi  rh  rtXtwAlw 
(sc.  fiifo^)  ^1  'irroix^l(o ;-  where  <rroix»ov  is  precisely  the  equivalent 
of  ygttjDifMe.  In  like  manner  Sozoiaenes  says,  ovAXoth)  rm  yj^jBt- 
fut^ow,  lUiV  lxa<rroy  9T0i;(ffibr:  Lucian,  fikixqcH  tth  wAila  4S/xi)<rf  ret 
0Toi%ti«y  ceSId  fioi  xaXci  rei  ahxffihla  y^oftjuboBm:  and  Dibgenes 
Laertius,  rgi%co(  Si  Ksy^rai  ri  y^f/bfia,  trroix^^^h  ^  '^  X^^'^i 
roO  tfTOf;^c/ou,  xa)  r)  oydfta  JXipa :  in  aH  of  which,  and  in  many 
other  similar  passages  which  might  be  produced,  moix^'ia  and 
yfififuOd  are  indifteneotly  used,  because  ei^er  is  the  proper  and 
tecfaoical  word  to  represent  the  letters  of  tie  alphabet. "^ 

The  meaning  of  ffroip^ff/cov  being  thus,  we  submit,  completely 
estabiiBKed^  the  next  pomt  is  to  determine  the  precise  import  and 
effect  of  the  qualifying  numeral  adiective,  irpAroov,  prefixed  to  it; 
for  on  diis  hinges  the  whole  controversy.  And  here  we  are  free  to 
confess,  that,  at  the  first  sig^t,  the  words  irpAra  rmx^let  might 
natnndly  enongh  be  supposed  to  mean,  not^rsf  letHn  absolutely, 
but  the^Vst  or  initial  liters  of  each  word:  more  especially  as 
many  oi  the  phonetic  signs  are  the  images  or  pictorial  representa* 
ttves  of  oli^ts  or  things  the  names  of  which,  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  commenced  with  the  letters  or  sounds  which 
Uiese  signs  are  employed  to  represent.  But  there  are  three 
decisive  objections  to  this  hypoUiesis.  First,  in  order  to  give 
any  countenance  to  the  translation  proposed  by  the  Edinburgh 
Remus  and  hy  M.  de  Goulianoff,  this  description  of  the  phonetic 
signs  ought  to  hold  universally,  which  it  does  not:  on  the  con- 
tramthere  i»  at  least  one  half  of  the  characters  used  phonetically 
respbeting  which  we  do  not  at  aU  know  what  they  represent;  as 

n,  -H  ►— ,  S;  y,  ZZikf  M;  □,  P;  C^,  T,  and  many  others. 
**  M.  Champollion  (says  Dr.  Young)  has  never  been  led,  in  any 
one  instance,  from  the  Egyptian  name  of  an  object,  to  infer  the 
phonetic  interpretation,  that  is,  the  alphabetical  power  of  its  sym- 

A^  JMXoS/Uf  ffTM^Xa  not  y^AfAfuQa.  TfkfA§iaia  fMf  in  y^fAfAOic  nci  o^fAmMai'  a^roi^ 
;^tu»|lL  ort  mlo'A  ^om  'An  yv9i9-n  l»  tvuran  >MfA0MU  vpirw,  tuii  t^v  hib^uo-tf  iU  ravra 
{^.  imixua)  vutTrai  ttXtvlMf,     De  Compos.  Verb.  c.  14. 

•    Tha»»  in  the  epigram  of  Christodorus :   kAJ^c  c-Imxi^*  Aafawc  Vfuro^  ihifi 


(Aitth.  PaLh,  518.)  But  the  folluwiHg  passntfc  is  perhaps  the  most  decbive: 
n»fl  T^g  rm  rPAMMAXAN  tv^ta^Mf,  rm  ZTOIXElfiN  iv^irnv  ciXXot  Tf  mlI  'E^ci  Kaifin 
^a2.    (AnaUcta,  ii.  47  ^.) 
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bol:  bot  this  hamng  been  otice  ateeftained,  fie  has  nuiaacked  In 
memory  or  his  didkNiary  for  some  name  dial  be  Ihought  capaUe 
of  faetog  applied  to  the  syanbol,  and  not  always,  as  it  appeals  to 
me,  io  tbe  oMSfc  oataral  maoaer."*  Secondly,  if  Clemena  kad  in- 
tended  to  deactibe,  not  ktlera  aholuUfy,  but  the  iuitml  biUrs  of 
wonk,  some  qmd^eaiioa  to  that  effect  wodd  bave  been  added, 
and  instead  of  But  rm  wfinrnv  mi%ttmv  1^  would  have  said  ImI 
rm  hutffvm  MftmloSf  vri  kmrl^s  A^sb^^*  wfmrmf  «fs«;Cff{cM^i  or  wwds 
of  similar  import.  The  genias  of  the  Gaaek  language  required 
some  such  limiting  and  qualifying  epithets  as  these;  and  unless  we 
suppose  Clemens  to  have  been  ignorant  of  bis  motfae^toBgae,  and 
destitute  of  common  sense,  it  is  impossible'  to  hold  thai  he  meant 
rrotx^la  to  be  taken  here  in  a  determinate  senses  while,  in  every 
other  author  who  employs  it  absolutely  in  reference  to  tbe  same 
sttb^t,  it  either  signifies  ike  kttencfihe  Mlfkab€i  in  generml,  or 
it  signifies  nothing  at  aH.  Aooordiiidy,  every  Hdlenist  who  has 
examined  the  passage  with  attention  has  oome  to  diis  conduston. 
*'  At  si  noster  rJi  vpma  vr^x^  imtudes  voluisset  esse  verbi 
a^usque  kieraSf  baud  dubie  to&  MjfMtb^,  vel  hofuHos  htitmo  ad- 
didisset,''  says  Weiske;t  ^od  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  scholar  who 
differs  materiaHy  from  us  in  the  views  which  he  has  tak^i  of  die 
ultimate  import  and  effect  of  the  words  in  question.  Lastly,  as 
Qemens  was  a  Greek  writing  for  Greeks,  he  would  only  em|rioy 
words  in  the  sense  in  which  &ey  were  imderstood  by  his  countfy^ 
men.  A  Greek,  however,  in  speaking  of  alphabetical  oharactera 
in  his  own  lan^nage,  would  simply  denote  them  arsixaat,  elenuMls; 
But  when  this  Greek  spoke  of  the  written  language  of  the 
E|ryptians,  he  might  say,  and  not  perhaps  inaccurately  either,  that 
it  had  several  e&meit^s,  and  that  of  these  alphabetical  letters  might 
be  called  the  ^5/.  Thus  he  might  hold  that  hieroglyphs,  wher 
ther  tropical,  or  symbolical,  or  kuriol<^c,  were  dements  of 'WtiI-> 
ten  language,  while  he  mi^t  name  alfJiabeticai  letters  **Jirsi 
dements,''  because  vi4iatever  symbols  be  used  to  express  words  by- 
written  signs,  alphabetical  characters  are  necessarily  the  prwuay 
elements  employed  by  the  writer^  and  must  be  so  considered  vrhen 
we  analyse  sounds  distinctly  articulated.  Or  he  might  with  equal 
propriety,  and  in  a  manner  still  more  intelligible  to  his  country* 
men,  speak  of  the  Jirst  or  primitive  letters,  in  general,  {TcpJra 
irrotx'^^f)  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  secondary  {irrux^ 
SmtAa);  meaning  by  the  former  the  simplest  and  most  elementary 
sounds  of  the  human  voice  (oTOi;^f*by  [uiv  ouy  mti  ^covi)  U^Mnoet^i  • . . 
fTwmiX),  ^^  by  the  latter,  those  which  are  formed  eitner  by  a 

•  Diacoveries  in  Hieroglyphic  Literatore,  p.  48,    London,  iStS. 

t  Radimenta  Hieroglyphicet,  p.  44. 

X  Ariitotelia  An  Pott,  c.  SO.    In  like  manner  Dionysius  of  Halicamauus  (0«  Vnh. 


duplicatioD  g^  the  time  of  uttoraocei  or  by  die  umon  of  two  of 
these  *'  indivisible  sounds,"  and  its  articulation  um  iciu  vods* 
But  by  "  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  sounds/'  the  Greeks 
almost  invariably  understood  their  original  (that  is,  the  Kadmean 
or  Phoenician)  alphabet,  consisting  of  sixteen  letters;  and  heaoe 
Plutarch  says,  ret  &}  wpmra  (sc.  nux**^)  ^  ^owmfitt  M  KmtftMt 
^ifOfiaaUna,  vrrfiaus  i)  mfmi  yn^nivn  ^^i^X^»  (^*  ^  4x4sj6)4* 
In  the  opini<m  of  Letronne,  however^  Clemens  here  refeirs*  not  to 
the  Kadmean  or  any  other  alphabet  individually,  but  to  those  ele-» 
HMUtary  sounds  or  iettars  which  form  the  basis  of  all  alphabets 
without  distinction :  an  opinioii  in  which  we  are  very  much  dis-» 
posed  to  concur.  The  words,  it  will  always  be  kept  in  view,  are 
put  quite  absolutely;  and  we  have  no  right  to  limit  or  restrict  that 
whidi  the  author  himself  has  expressed  in  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  terms  which  he  could  |KMsibly  employ.  Next,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  among  all  nations  who  have  possessed  Wgns 
aftoundst  those  signs  woidd  be  at  first  restricted  to  the  principal 
or  radical  sounds,  and  that  others  would  be  successively  added  in 
proportion  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  their  number; — a 
process  vithich  would  be  performed  by  elongation  and  the  siuK 
plest  kind  of  composition,  or  in  other  words,  b^. certain  variations 
and  changes  upon  some  of  the  principal  or  radical  sounds.  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  things,  for  example,  that  originally  there  should 
have  been  only  a  single  sign  for  B,  V,  11  and  4;  for  F,  K  and  X ; 
for  A^  T  and  9;  for  A  and  •?:  and  that  the  consonants  perform* 
ing  the  principal  part,  the  vowels  should  be  left  iaa  great  mea-* 
sure  indetermmate,  as  happens  in  all  the  Semitic  languages  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Hence,  when  Clemens  speaks  of  the 
firtt  letters^  or  of  the  sipis  of  ihefir$t  artiadatiom,  this,  expression 
naturally;  .or  jwe  should  rather  say  necessarily,  applies  to  the 
alphabet  in  its  primitive  simplicity.  And  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  reference  to  the  Phonetic  Alphabet:  for  if  we  retrench  from  it 
aU  the  letters  ranged  under  the  same  hieroglyphic  sign,  it  vrill  be 
found  only  to  express  the  sounds  of  the  following  articulations, 
viz.  B,  r-K,  A-T-e,  A-P,  M,  N,  n-4»,  S;  the  aspirates  H,  X 


Coiap.  c.  14.)  Mys  4  H  rfv^fi  ntfuOH  rtt^  «fi(t«c  sal  ^TMp^ii^iC  ^m>Ic  h/9^K,  ^mMa 
ftth  liuAMwf,  B.  T.  X. ;  and  an  old  grammariau,  quoted  by  Bekkrr  (A99cd.  ii.  770,) 
eapraaaaa  himadf  to  predsolj  tits  tamo  effect — that,  rrc^^dW  $Mh  Mi  k  9f4n  mmX 

*  PJut.  8tfmp.  ix.  5,  t.  Tiii*  p.  945.  ReUke.  M.  Letnmne  obaerres  here,  lliat  tlie 
word  •wnmisis  not  an  adjective,  but  a  common  appeUative;  and  he  adds  (what  is  on- 
(|acationabie)  that  it  ii  often  empbjed  aubstanevelv  to  denote  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. .  Bot  it  appears  to  us  that  he  makes  a  distbiction  without  a  difference,  for  many 
other  adwcdves  besides  ♦stifsiw  are  used  subitaiitiTely  by  merely  suppressing  the 
■o«ns  with  which  they  agree;  and  it  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  sense  whether  these 
ncmns  be  ezpreased  or  merely  understood. 
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S  C  H ;  and  the  vowels  AO,  E-I  :*  thus  preseiitmg  itself  under 
the  aspect  of  a  primitive  alphabet,  the  aspirates  being  inherent  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  and  therefore  coeval  with  the  other  letters. 
The  conclusion  deducible  from  the  whole,  then,  is  this — that  the 
words  hoi  Tfioy  irpcoreoy  oroi^ffieoy  xupioXoyixiy  can  only  mean  ^  kurio- 
logic  (or  eminently  and  peculiarly  expressive)  by  means  of  the 
laasT  or  primitive  httert  of  the  alphabet. "f 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  import  of  these  words ;  and  if  the 
interpretation  we  have  given  be  correct — if,  as  Dr.  Yoang  has  re- 
marked, no  Greek  writer  amid  have  used  the  terms  first  elemenU 
for  initial  letters — there  is  an  end  at  once  to  the  hypothesis  of 
M.  de  Goulianoff,  which,  both  by  his  own  and  the  admission  of 
his  learned  supporter,  Klaproth,  rests  exclusively  upon  this  as- 
sumption: upon  so  slender,  and,  as  now  appears,  insecure  a 
foundation,  have  these  scholars  thought  proper  to  place  tlie  dis- 
covery of  what  the  latter  has  denominated  Acrological  Hieroglj/- 
pAicsf-^a  discovery  the  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  figure  of 
any  object  whatever  may  represent  any  other  object,  provided  the 
names  of  both,  in  the  spoken  language,  commence  with  the  same 
letter;  or,  in  other  words*  the  same  sign  may  equally  well  repre- 
sent all  objects  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the  same  letter. 
Hence,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  an  arch  might  be  represented 
by  an  alderman,  an  archbishop  by  an  ass,  a  dove  by  a  devil,  a  kill 

*  See  (he  disquisition  on  this  subject  by  M.  Letronne,  PrScit  du  Syst.  Hiei^L 
pp.  395,  396. 

'f  In  a  letter  which  we  bad  some  time  b^o  the  honour  to  receive  from  Dr.  Young, 
that  eminent  scholar  says,  **  I  do  not  believe  that  any  Greek  writer  emdd  have  astd 
the  terms  Jint  elemtntt  for  initial  letters,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  exactly  what  CK- 
mens  did  mean ;  perhaps  he  was  describing  something  that  he  did  not  fully  under. 
stand ;  and  I  must  assert  that  the  text,  obscure  and  inexplicable  as  it  U,  proves  tufthini 
whatever,  I  am  quite,  sure  Champollion  learned  nothing  from  it,  as  Mr.  Ausonidi  li<0 
insinuated  in  his  Essay,  which  goes  to  prove  that  Champollion  has  uo  merit  for  mereJv 
applying  what  was  so  clearly  a8!»erted  here.**  We  admit  that  the  passage  is  "  obscure," 
but  we  think  we  have  shown  that  it  is  not  **  inexplicable,"  and  that  Clemens  under- 
stood fully  ^at  he  was  describing,  namely.  Phonetic  Hieroglyphics.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  we  entirely  concur  with  Dr.  i  oung  in  thinking  *'  that  no  Greek  writer 
eouUl  have  used  the  ierius  Jint  element*  for  initial  letters ;"*  nor  have  the  persons  who 
adopt  the  latter  version  been  able  to  bring  forward  a  single  other  instance  in  wbicti  the 
words  vfmra  rruyua.  occur,  and  where  they  could  be  translated  imlwl  elements  or 
Utters,  witlioot  producing  arrant  nonsense. 

.  *  t  In  the  very  com  position  of  this  name  (we  mean  acrological)  there  is  a  blunder;  for 
to  render  it  susceptible  of  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  analogy  with  cflwlyrt,  xiye; 
should  sigiufy  a  wtn-d  or  a  name  aa  rap^oc  signifies  a  verse.  But  in  Greek  the  proper 
equivalents  of  word  or  name  are  ovt/iui,  Xi{*<,  pn/t*«;  while  X^yoc  means  prapcsitim,piiriiif* 
discourse,  &c.  The  adjective  aafoX^oc  and  the  verb  eut^XeytXv  arc  both,  indeed,  to  be 
found  in  Greek,  but  only  as  poetic  terms,  compounded  of  XvyUtt  and  signifying  to  cat 
the  apex  or  top  of  an  object,  or  to  gather  flowers.  As  to  the  words  tUfeikiytf',  akfaXcyi*, 
AKpoXoymCf  from  the  rout  Xoyof  or  Xsytt,  if  ihey  had  been  found  at  all  in  Greek,  they 
would  have  mcunt something  analogous  to  sharp,  pointed,  summary  discourse,  but  nothing 
in  the  least  resembling  tlie  siguitication  attaciied  to  the  word  acrological  in  the  expres- 
sion ••  Acrological  Hieroglyphics." — Letronne, 
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by  a  hogt  a moHniain  by  amouse,  a  smmt  by  a  $erpeHi,  or  8  tenani 
by  a  imter,  A  ttystem  of  writing  so  ab8ttr4  and  preposterous  aa 
that  wbich  is  here  ascribed  to  tbe  ancient  £gyptiMis»neever  did  and 
never  coukt  have  existed  among  any  people.  As  a  pnzsie  merely, 
it  has  not  even  the  merit  of  ingenuity;  whiie,  there  b^ing  by  the 
supposition  no  manner  of  analogy  between  the  sign  and  me  thing 
signified,  aeroiogical  cooundrums  must  have  speedily  proved  in* 
soliibler  even  to  those  by  whom  th^  were  formed. 

<*  J'avooe/'  says  M.  KlajproA,  ^'  qu'en  lisant  Vtacpo^  de  oette  d^ 
coBverte  j'avais  peine  k  j  ayooter  foi»  tant  elle  fiusait  narattie  absorde 
cette  nation  Egyptienne  si  vant4e^  et;  on  pent  disesi  r^vme  panvnnous. 
Seiait-il  possibkB,  nie-disaiajc»  que  le  peaple  oae  L*£ura|ie  a  rcgaidi 
pendaati  plus  d^  viogt  si^c^  comme  rinventeurdes  lettres^.  d«a  s^leooes 
et  des  arts^  ait.  ^ii  Tesprit  bom6,  $a  point  de  se  servir  d*une  mani^re  si 
puerile  d'exprinier  ses  peus^es  par  ^crit  ?  Ces  pr^tres  de  Diospolis  et  de 
Memphis  ne  se  seraient-lls  occup^s  d'apprendre  par  coeur  un  tas  de 
mauvais  rebus  et  d*iD8ipides  calerooourgs,  qui  ferait  honte  aux  auteurs 
des  devises  dont  les  coufiseurs  de  la  rue  des  Lombards  eotou^ut  leurs 
bonbons  Y* 

M.  Klaproth  has  no  reason  to  be  at  all  concerned  for  the  repu- 
tation either' of  the  priests  of  Diospolis  and  of  Memphis,  or  of 
"  cette  nation  Egyptienne  si  vant6e,  et  on  peut  dire  si  r6v6r£e 
parmi  nous.*'  Ine  "  absurdity'*  and  "  puerility'*  charged  against 
the  one,  and  the "  "  bad  rebuses"  and  "  insipid  calembourgs'* 
alleged  to  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  other,  are  not  of  ancient, 
but  of  modem  invention.  They  are  the  progeny  of  that  pretended 
discovery  which,  proceeding  first  of  all  upon  a  total  miscouce^ 
tion  of  the  passage  in  Clemens,  and  next  upon  the  hieroglyphic 
explanations  given  by  Horus  Apollo,  appears  to  have  been 
brought  forward  as  a  sort  of  badjoke  or  burlesque  on  the  Phonetic 
Alphabet  of  Champolliou.  Tnat  M.  Klaproth  has  displayed 
much  Coptic  learning  and  research,  as  well  as  considerable  inge- 
nuity, in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  we  readily  admit.  His  scho- 
larship is  admirable,  and  in  the  use  of  that  weapon  he  has  proved 
an  over-match  for  Champollion.  But  still  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  he  is  serious  in  maintaining  the  puzzle  invented  by 
M.  de  GoulianoiF.  **  Le  ton  ironique,"  says  a  very  competent 
Judge,*  speaking  of  his  letter  to  the  Russian  savant — "  le  ton 
ironique  qui  r^gne  dans  cet  6crit  nous  fait  croire  que  I'auteur  a 
plutot  voultt   plaisanter  son  correspondant,  que  montrer  une 

*  The  aolhor  of  the  French  translation  of  tbe.two  articles  on  Hieroglj^phics  which 
appeared  in  ibe  EdMurgh  Rwkw,  Nos.  89  and  90,  whose  preloce  indbates  a  thoioygh 
acqaaiotaiice  with  the  subject.  To  the  wofds  above  <»ioted  he  adds  this  somewhat  wrv- 
iogkal  qnesiion:  '*  Que  penser  d'ailleurs  d'on  sjsteme  d'^rituie  d'apres  iequel  on 
puurratt  d^sijpier  un  dhu  par  on  diable,  et  exprimer  Tid^  de  nature  par  an  nain,  un 
na,  ou  une  n^jUT* 
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frmcheacUbesioiiice^  systime  burlesque.  4|iit  o^  repose  que  Mir.  leu 
explicaticMM  biiroglyphaques  dooo^s  par  Horus  Apolloo^  tuidW 
que  ju9qu'4  (present  on  n'a  rien  d^ouvert  sur  lea  oMUMnneiis  qui 
en  comtate  la  realite,.ou  qui  ressemble  4  une  acwiogU^" 

But  suppeaing  the  author  and  his  epistalarj  comaifiHtalor  to  be 
equally  grave^  let  us  attend  for  a  moment  to  theicstatemeols  touch* 
ing  **  ths  bieroglypbical  explanations  given  by  Horus  Apollo.'' 
M.  de  Gbuliam^  conceives  biiaself  to  baye  **  parveuu*  i  recon- 
nattre  que  la  pluspart  des  hi^rc^iyphes  espliqu6s  par  Hocapollon, 
et  autres  anteurs  de  Tantiquiti,  ne  soni  rien  nu>ina,  que  des  cafao 
tires  9ymMifue$.0U'idiagrMphique$,:'*  and  M.  Kiaproth  dedaves 
that  he  .-felf  une  'surmise  exti^nwien  trottvantque  tA^  de  Gou^ 
Kaaoif  ne  disail  que  lesaete  yhitikJ*  For  our  pnrt>  we.  also  felt 
'*  extreme  Surprise,"  but  it  was  ^t  finding  that  M*  de  Goulianoff, 
BO  far  from  speaking  the  **  exact  verity/*  had  stated  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  Horus  Apollo  iuforms  us, .for  example,  that 
the  idea  of  a  niotlier  was  hieroglyphically  indicated  by  the  image 
or  representation  of  a  vulture ;  and  why?  Because  of  certain  facts 
in  the  natural  history  of  that  bird  of  prey,  and  certain,  popular 
traditions,  which,  according  to  the  Egyptian  author,  induced  his 
countrymen  to  think  that  its  pictorial  resemblance  was  the  most 
appropriate  sign  or  symbol  of  ma/er/iiVy.  This  is  the  explanation 
of  the  matter  given  by  Horus  Apollo  himsel/.  But  what  is  M« 
de  Goulianoff's?  Why,  that  the  image. of  a  vulture  indicated  the 
idea  of  a  mother,  because  the  words  for  vulture  and  mother,  in  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  both  began  with  the  same  letter;  which  is  not 
the  fact !  The  mode  of  explanation  adopted  by  Horus  Apollo, 
and  which  is  the  same  for  4ill  the  signs,  is  shortly  this :  He  first 
states  distinctly  the  idea  to  be  expressed;  secondly,  he  describes 
the  sign  employed  to  express  it;  and  thirdly,  he  explains  the 
similitudes  and  analogies,  real  or  fanciful,  which  led  the  Egyptians 
to  employ  a  particular  sign  as  the  representative  of  a  particular 
idea.  And  does  not  this  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  symbolic  or  ideographic  nature  of  these  signs,  which  we  are 
now  for  the  first  time  told  "  ne  sont  rien  moins  que  des  caract^res 
symbolii^ues  ou  ideographiques?^  In  fact,  the  similitude,,  analogy, 
or  relation  between  the  symbol  and  the  idea  to  be  symbolised  or 
represented,  is  often  so  striking,  that  many  of  the  hieroglyphics 
explained  by  the  Egyptian  author,  might,  without  impropriety,  be 
considered  natural  rather  than  arbitrary  signs. 

Thus  the  serological  hypothesis,  to  use  a  familiar  expression, 
has  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  two 
legs  upon  which  it  has  been  planted  are  both  knocked  from  under 
it.  The  translation  of  ifiitial  elements  we  have  at  some  length 
proved  to  be  completely  erroneous ;  the  view  given  of  the  work 


»eMbed'l# Moras  Apolky <«rer hoPw  alfo  dNfwb tdite. tlw  viv^ycM 
imme'ot  the  trvtii;.  and^fhe  abtind  €(Ki8e^fiieilG8B:«l9ilttciUe  iwm 
this  hjffMbMft  we  hsf e  hylikwiMOiier  ciiffsoiily «K6iii|rfified*<  We* 
dean  it  wiioHy  umeeeesafy,  tberelbre,  to  eater  inio  tbe  ^tfmxAth^ 
gieal'diitMsliotia  «ik1  qiiibbk6'>whttli  have  bees  «Btpto^  ioMp- 
poit^  o|i  ihte^igreftr  eaidiiMl  quibM^  IfasvdeaMMUtMltd  «>  be  eqolrtiy 
baaoieM^aiuI'dksurd;  4Hid  ^re  AatI  «M9i«iy  eoiitBnt«iiriebC9  ^Mllr 
temm^mffgtmimayyi^  no  iwtaiMv,  inthe  whole  hMilfjr 

<tf  hmgaege,  of  ^an;  9»Mn  oi«>peo|ftle  liaWng  empbja^d  '^  «jil^«fe' 
f4bm€t  de^€0l$mbfmrg$f' t^ieafpfe^^  lheir4lioogMa,.farhi8  reborteA 
to|K»iiea  cnr  oomiadriMini  td'whieb'tiMw^  wa^nc^  oertatok^,  aad 
which  wera  eq«nll|f  sutfeepiible^aiiy  ore€««w]rGoaeeiFf«tole  in* 
lerprataiMir.^ 

The  syftewof 'Spolni asA SfeyWmfA  ap^pear^ le >aii'de$emiMroF 
lictfenuore  attewtiDn  tban  that  of  Goofihaoff  and  'Klapfothi  The 
gr»fe-ttieiiii»dlcal  fiomuHky^^iih  w4iieb  it  is  propounded,  the  mag* 
nificenc-  pveiemsiofia*  it  faakiee,^  and  tbe  veheineiit  asBertiona  with- 
wUehil  haibeen  awppovted^^aiid  defended^  are  ciofibtlea9  ealcn^ 
Itttedto  iibpeao  ufKm  tho^  who  are  eithoT'UnaoquaiWted  with  the* 
snbject,  or  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examiiiing  the; 
worlB8>of  S^hnandof'SayfffNPth;  but  the  slightest  tduch  of*  4n« 
^iry  is  aaflhneiit  to  dissipate  thiiN  mass  ^f  soleaso  deluaioii,  and  to 
destmj  alt  but  the  csedit  whioh^  is  -due  te^  the>  leaniitt^  that  haw 
been  soi*  vtiprofitabiy  wait^d^  in  il»  defeoee.  In  fact  it  wilt  no^ 
bear  a  sim^ stat^Medtof  itS'principliBs;^aDdacoovdingly  nothing' 
more- is  necessary  for  its  eotnplete*  refutation  and  expestfre  than 
merely  to  reduce  these  principles,  under  separate  heads,  int«»  the' 
shape  of  distinct  or  substantive  propositionsi- observing  the  ordef 
in  which  they  are  devdoped-in  the  work  of  Prefessor  Seyffarth. 
To  eater  into  details  would*  be-  equally  tedious  and  superAnous.^ 

*  We  ipe  fu  trwa  wukiiig  to  6myt  boweren  tbtt  9ianj  (tf  tbei e  iUustiatiotu  disphijK 
leaming  and  iogpiuiity.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  both  bare  been  misapplied^  and 
that  It  is  impossible  to  read  M.  Klaproth's  Lettersi  particufariy  tbe  second,  without 
being  convinced  that  he  is'  fighting  for  a  mere  obitnsnf .*  At  the  same  tiaie  he  tdU 
U.  CbaB]>Dllicci  some  truths,,  by  wbicb  the  latter,  were  he  a  w«e  man,  would  pioifa 
The  fbllowing  observations  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their  severity  than  their  strict 
jostice: — ^'m,  Champollion  n'aime  pas  qo'on  parle  de  FEg^pte  sans  sa  permission,  et  if 


n'aiRie  pas-  stir-tont  qu'on  meniionne  ceox  qui  s*en  sont  occap6s  avant  )ut :  c'est  Ht  un 
criiae  irri^missible.  On  def  rait,  pour  la  s£iret6  de  M.  Cbampoilion.  defeadm  de  rm 
peler  le  nom  et  les  d^coavertes  de  M.  Young,  «t  jamais  ne  s'aatremdie,  en  parlaot  de 


criiae  irr^missible.  On  def  rait,  pour  la  s£iret6  de  M.  Cbampoilion.  defeadm  de  2 
peler  le  nom  et  les  d^coavertes  de  M.  Young,  «t  jamais  ne  s'aatremdie,  en  parlaot 
travaus  hi^roglyphiques,  a  stiivre  Tordre  des  temps,  en  pla9ant,  comroe  je  IVi  fait,  fc 

nom  de  M.Yonog  avant  le  sien M.  Champollion- a  l^air'do  croire  qtre  cVst  at« 

ttKpier,FhonQeiif  fraafaia  que  de  suppoaer  qo!uo  autre  que  hitieik  pu  le  dovnnoer  dant 
ceite  partie  deaa  carriere  litt^ire :  qu'il  se  souvienne  que  rien  ne  pent  porter  hon« 
ncur  que  ce  qui  est  vrai.  line  persuudera  jamais  aux  personhes  impariiales  et  en  ^tat 
de  joger  d'aures  les  fnits,  que  ses  travaux  sur  ^alphabet  des  bi^roglyphes  phonetiqaes 
puiiisent  ravir  a  M.  Young  le  droit  de  r^clamer  potir  lui  Thonneur  de  la  d^couverte  de 
cet  alphabet,  selon  la  maxiine  univcrsclleracnt  adopt^^c  :  Prior  in  tempore,  ffotior  in 
jure.*' — Secpnde  Leitre,  p.  6. 

H  H2 


4^4  HierogijfpkkM* 

It. is  m  llme»  iMkied^  that  the  art  of  mjitificadlina  is  wott  ^mr- 
sfMcuoutly  di0|dayed ;  and  it  18  to  these  too  that  Peofeteor^  Se>P 
ferth  has  mainly  tsiisted  in4he  different  contvoveraies  in  which  he 
has  been,  engafprd^  In  ^every  system,  hoiveter  exIraTagant  or  ab^ 
surd  it  may  as  a. whole  be,  some  small  portion^of  tristfemust  be 
containMl:  without  snch  a  partial  adnuatiire  effen  fieiian  itself 
^ould  want  the  essential  requisite  of  plaiisibility .  But  it  is  amply 
sn^iScient  for /general  purposeSitoproyet^TtoiMd^  bad, 

witbpHl^taking  the  trooUe  io  eaamine.efpery  sent  jor. flaw  in^ the 
siiperslruGlare  which  indicates  its  fragility  or>  insecufky  ^  •  This  is 
aU»  aiOGordingly,  timt  we  propose  at/ present  to  attempt;  and  we 
thiiik^tbat  we^cimnoiinore  effectually  accoonplish^oiur.obJBet'than 
by  a  plain  statement,  in  the  form  of  consecutive  propoatlioaB^  of 
the  principles  (if  they  may  be  so  called)  of  the  Spohaian  theory  9--^ 
a  theory  which.  Professor  Seyffarth  informs  ins,  was  ne^tbeiiesifK 
of  long  and  laborious  researches  into  the  ^papyral  and  momi- 
ilieutal'.writingai  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,,  but  was  4tiscovered 
affl0iu  quuMi.SvinQthy  a  species  of  inspiration  pecnliaff.  to  Ger<» 
mapy>  m  which  the  learned  commenlator  himself  seems  kirgely  to 
participate.  t  .  .  .  '  '  '     •      / 

1.  The  fundamental  principle  of  thb  theory  is»  that  the  hiero-/ 
glyphic^  characters  are  ito^  letters,  but  only  th^Mj^mbols^kiters 
ifgui^SoXa  ypii/^fi^lw) ;  ia  other  woihd8»  the.^m&cj/t  of.ttfmJooU/^  or 
the  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  hieroglyptuc  language  ia  a  tiered 
cUalect,  and  according  to  this  assumption  or  postulate^it  is  not 
written  in  characters  which  represent  soaiicb  or  ideas,  but  whiclr 
are  merely  the  representatives  of  certain  other  characters,  of 
which  they  are  ornaipental  or  arbitrary  variations. 

2.  The  basis  of  the  Egyptian  writing  is  an  alphabet  of  ttpfniy^ 
five  Utters,  of  which  three  were  invented  by  the  Priest  of  Isis^and 

the  remaining  ttoeuttf'two  are  the  Phcenician  characters.  _lt  ia 
here  taken  for  granted  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  a  phonetic 
alphabet  prior  to  the  invention  of  Hieroglyphics,  and  that,  w|th 
the  exception  of  three  letters,  that  alphabet  was  identical  with  the 
Phcenician.  Among  other  nations  picture-writing  is  tbi^  first 
stage,  and  alphabetical  the  last  and  greatest  improvement. 

3.  All  the  hieroglyphic  characters  are  arbitrary  and  ornamental 
variations,  sometimes  flourished  out  into  the  forms  or  resem- 
blances of  physical  objects,  of  the  letters  or  parts  of  the  letters  of 
this  radical  alphabet,  and  they  consequently  represent  neither 
sounds  nor  ideas,  but  only  the  letters  or  parts  of  letters  of  which 
they  are  variations  or  expansions.    And  these  variations  were 

*  Tbii  notion  teems  to  have  been  derived  from  a  poMiige  in  the  Cmmograjhy  of  Cos- 
iKAt  Indkopleuf tet,  a  writer  of  the  »ixib  crnttir}-,  who  asserti  that  Uosef  leaxnt  yfftfc- 


lUMle'Ofi'afly  filMAprindple,  tte  aecoifMng  to  any  kndwit 
ftt(«b  '^  Lioiil  Gttivis  eatemo/  (enivis  -^castro,  .vamre  hierogty*- 
^aa/*  Bttt  it  ia  not  explained^  how  aaob  ctoprioi<ytts  and  fantai^ 
tioai  chaageb;  ntade  at  tbe  pkaaure  of  any  givao  ilMUf  idnal,  were 
to  be  lamfaMied  inteUigiUe  .to  othera,  or  htm  their  aiatbors  tbeni^ 
aelvea  ware»  after  a  ahoit  intsrval,  to  imderstaad  and  decipher 


4»  Clettaiia  Aiaxandnatta^  itofernM  us  tiiat^pbraons  educated 
among  the  Egyptiaas  learned  tbtiteaoito^  of  wriring*;  viz.  the  epta- 
<9<ogrepAiar  called  also  tbe  timnaiiow  eMiW««/;  the  UenMk,  ami 
«he  'hiingljfpbicc  aed  Spohn  and  Seyftuth  inaiiilaiti  that  the 
order  of  instnicticm  waa  alao  llie  order  of  iavention.'*  'The  de- 
motic is  tbafefbrethe  n>at  of  their  faiarogiyphioat  tree:  ia  ether 
words,  the  demalic  ia  fonfied  by  varialioiiaoDthe  radical  kl^bel 
above  mentioBed ;  while  die  federatic  is  fotaned  by  variatioiis  on 
the  demotic,  and  the  hierogiyphiG  by  variatioBs  on -the  hi0rtftic;t 
that  iB»  the  Egyptians  began  with  an  alphabet,  die  hut  improve- 
ment among  other  nations^  voAemded  with  pictiire*>writiag,  which 
in  every  ol^  case  is  the^/prs^  And  diis  is  assemed,.widioat 
proof,  as  a  principle  which  requires  no  evidence  to  snpport  it^ 
and  which  no  evidence  can  subvert  or  overtJUf  n  1 

5.  like  the  theory  of  their  formation,  the  pvactioal  value  of  the 

^  *  Tlie  onWersai  t^udenc^^  ofiniproVemeiit  in  all  agei.  In  all  countries,  and  in  all  sub- 
jects, has  been  to  simplify.  But  Spohn  and  Se]^^rth  say  they  liave  disooTcrvd  an  ex- 
copCson  to  this  law,  and  they  wts^i  os  $o  brilefc,  agsUisl  all  eipeiieaoe^  merely  because 
ihcy  say  so.  This,  however,  is  asking  ruther  too  much.  Tiiat  a  nation  which  once 
fKMsessed  the  great  iustnimeot  of  a  phunetic  alphabet  should,  without  any  conceivable 
motive,  abandon  that  notpeakaWe  advantage,  and  betake  ifself  to  pictttftr-n^ritiiig,  is  a 
positkNi  moch  more  likely  to  be  received  by  German'  myadcs,  who  lancy  themselves 
visited  by  divine  influence,  than  by  men  of  sober,  unexalted  minds,  who  have  studied 
boman  nature  in  the  records  of  experience,  .and  applied  the  lights  of  philosophy  to  ex- 
t>laki  and  tikistnite  the  siatemento  of  history. 

t  SpeaWiif  of  the  UieioglypirHis»  Sey^arlh  says,  **  Vidimns,  e  dcmo^  scciptvras 
quamvia  quinqoaginta  quinque  tantum  Uteris  gcnuiJiis  constet,  DCCCC  literamm  spe^ 
cies  inter  se  diversas  discern!,  !ta  ut  quievis  fitera  genuina  fere  tricin  viiriata  sit.  Fac 
iteque  aingohtt  Kcetas  hientieas  eque-  alque-  hkioglypbicas,  nt  in  demdtlds,  trlekt 

JOO    > 

▼sariari;  habeMs  nnmerum  hieroglyphtcorura  Xrr25  x  30  x  30  X  30r:25  X30^-^X' 

gr^KXt^*?^?!^  sive  log.  25+  (5xlog.  SO);  hoc  est  X=:675.000i"  that  is,  about 

twenty  times  the  number  of  characters  contained  in  the  fyllabic  langnage  of  China  J 
Bat  this  enormous  number  of  characters  (which,  by  the  way,  is  strictly' deduced  from 
tlic  theory)  experiences,  according  to  Seyfiarth,  a  vast  dimraotion  fiow  the  following 
miitfs  s-*-l«  Many,  demotic  letters  are  neceived  almost  entire  both  into  the  hieralio  and 
liirroglyphic.  S.  Ail  the  demotic  variations  are  not  found  m  the  hieratic,  nur  all  the 
bieivtlc  m  the  hieroglyphic.  3.  Demotic  letters  are  confounded  with  the  hieratic,  and 
the  luenMie  again  with  the  Mero|lyphic :  «■  ttati^  ad  'six  tavtvu  millia  hiengiy' 
idbmiBm  mtpSfrium  rtitmU  I "  In  this  way,  without  further  oetremony  or  explanpiion. 
Ptaiemor  Seyffarth  cub  off  six  fcioidred  tutd  luly-ntne  ihmuand  of  the  characters  given 
bjT  lua  theory,  and  leduces  the  number  of  hieroglyphics  to  tbe  moderate  athonnt  of  ila 
tkmmmif  which  is  only  about  i»  Kwa  awrs  tfcgn  tlm  tmihJl 


456  Sien^g^pU^. 

iudividiial  cbiiniclen  id  tnheo  for  gnMlod*  ^nUi«iiI  ikemntU^ 
hinl  being  dropp^  ;«8  to  tbevqde  in  wbich  it  vtm  determiiied. 
One  character  is  sfid  lo  ala«d  for.  A»  two  cbacacteiy  tre  said  to 
stand  for  I,  aDd:<perfaa|M  three  for.soDAe  other  letler;  .a«d  this  is 
all  that  we  are  tculd  aheut  the  mattev,  the  most  profouiicl  silence 
beiiyg  observed  respecting.  Ifae  {trcwets  hy  which  ihesQ  yulnes  wer^ 
ascertained.     Is  it  too  much,  then,  to  conclude  that  they  aroako^ 

S ether  empirical  excejpting  ia  ao  far  aa  they  hamft  been  ^Mtberwise 
xed  aad  detejawned^  er.  in  olfabr. words*  thai  .they  are  an  eqi»» 
aatioa  of  tfaatid^^^bi^iis  ftfosj  di»imu  to  which*,  it  seeo^  we  .are  in- 
debted for  all  the  discofeiiet  of  .Spobo*  and  Abe  yahaeaoC  ifae  hier 
roglypbs  doubtless  among  .the  rasi? 

(>.  Hierogiy^ibics  beinp  thus  .fomed*  and  iheir  values  ascer- 
tained,  they.aro  <dividsd  into.  etqiAoair*  ^mfhomk,  and  mhomc. 
The  tmphtmic  anre  itbose  .whach  "  suo.  ambitu;  inlegpaaa  lileram 
-bieraticaoi  pluresve  deacribunt/'  and  which  "  aistnotur  pro  stta 
literarum  iniis  kteatium,  et  ratioue  cernm  ^uas  significant;,"  the 
^^ii^piMc*. a. species  of  enclitics  whkb  ''  nam  nisi  cum  aliia»  sive 
amguliSf.sive  pluribus,  elementa  verbornm  vel  literas  e3^>rimunt;" 
;uid  the  aphonic,  '*  quae  diversa  sunt  a  .Uteris,  magisi^ue  ad  pic- 
turam  quam  scribendi  artem  referci  debent/'  representing  directly 
or  by  metaphor,  not  JetUrt  but  ideas^  and  hence  tlivided  into 
mimetic,  /ropic,  and  allegoric.  With  respect  to  this  last  class. 
Professor  Seyffarth  has  forgotten  to  explain  how  "  symbols  of 
letters/'  or  symbols  of  symbok  of  sounds,  ever  came  to  represent 
ideas  either  directly  or  by  metaphor;  far  less  has  he  attempted  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  such  a  class  of  symbols  with  his  reite- 
rated declaration^  that  all  hieroglyphics  are  to  be  considered  as 
LETTBRs  {j}ossunt  utiqu€  ac  debent  hieroglj/pkka  immquam  IkertE^ 
accipi). 

?•  According  to  the  principle  of  this  system,  when  followed 
out  to  its  consequences,  any  Hieroglyphic  character  may  be  the 
symbol  or  representative  of  any  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  of  ail  of 
them  in  succession,  or  of  any  part  of  any  letter;  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  latitude  enough.  Professor  Seyffarth  assures  us,  that  the 
parts  of  any  hieroglyphic  character  may  be  separated  and  become 
parts  of  different  letters.  Thus,  for  example,  the  bee,  which  is 
inscribed  in  a  slovenly  and  careless  manner  on  some  of  the  later 
monuments,  he  takes  completely  to  pieces,  assigning  the  head  to 
one  letter,  the  wings  to  another,  the  thorax  to  a  third,  and  the  ab- 
domen to  a  fourth. 

8*  Such  is  the  system  of  Spohn,  as  developed  and  illustrated 
by  Seyfiarth.  Spohn  tried  it  upon  the  enchorial  papyras  of 
Casati,  a  Greek  translation  of  which  was  afterwards  discovered  in 
another  papyrus  by  Dr.  Youi^   'Accmrdiug  i9  S|>ohn  the  Cas^ti 


ihen^jfpkkf. 
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tnanttscript  contaiincd'an  isddress  to'Pllr6;  or  th«  Sun;  according 
to  the  Greek  translation  it  is  a  record  of  tie  purchase  of  certain^ 
lands  in  the  neighbour/tood  of  Dioipoiis  Magna  !  By  means  of  lib 
system,  Spoba,  we  are  tnformied,  wa$  enabled  to  decipher  entire 
demotic  iuacriptioDs;  and  by  means  of  it  we  shall  undertake  to 
vend  «  portion  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  or  of  Hume's  History  of 
BagUari,  out  «f  any  bkroglyphic  text  copied  from  the  monu- 
ments at  Luxor  or  Ibsamfaiil.  He  must  be  a  dull  man  indeed 
wbo,  with  the  help  of.  aucb  a  convenient  iustrament,  camot  dis- 
cover any  work  be  may  choose  to  search  for,  in  any  collection  of 
hieroglyphic  4est8  «r  of  papyri  in  Eurep^v 

Having  thus  staled  as  distiactly  as  passiblaxhe  principles  of 
this  system,  it  may  be  proper  to  «xhibk  a  ^cimea  of.  its  prac^ 
Ileal  triplication ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall  select  the  first 
lines  of  the  Rosetta  inscription,  where  Spohn  had  a  Greek  transr 
lation  to  serve  as  his  guide.  The  first  column  below  contains  a 
Latin  version  of  the  Greek  inscription  -by  M.  Ameilbon;  tii^ 
secoodi  Spobu's  translation  of  the  corresponding  hierog^phical 
inscription. 


i .  ^'  R^gnaate  (fiej^)  ^iMfene  et 
sttccessore  patris  in  regmink,  do- 
miao  coronanim  periUustri,  iG^gypti 
stabilitore  et  rerum  <{us  pertinent 
a<l  Deos,  pio,  bottium  victorej^  vit» 
hoiiHnum  emendatorei  domino  tri- 
ginta  annorum  perioduih,  sic  Vul- 
canus  ille  magnus;  rege,  sicut, 
magnns  rex^  tarn  superiomm  quam 
inferioram  regtonum ;  goato  Dto- 
rum  Pbilopatonun  5  ^ucm  VnU 
canus  approbavit;  cui  sol  dedit 
vtcloriam»  imagine  vivente  Jovis, 
filio  Solb,  dilecto  a  Ptha,  anoo 
nonoj  sub  pontifice  iBte  (iBt» 
iKlio)  Alexandri  qmidem  et  Deorum 
Soterum,  et  Deorum  Adephoruoi, 
et  Deorum  Evergetura,  et  Deorum 
Phiiopatorum,  et  Dei  Epipbanfs 
gratiDsi  ;  athlophora  Berenices 
£vergetidis  Pyrrha,  41Ka  PbHhii; 
canepbora  Arstnoes  Pbikuldlpfaa 
Areia,  filia  Diogsais  j  sacevdatc 
Arsinoes  Phikpatoras,  Irtne,  filia 


2.  ^'  XWc  aano  nofto  ^gyptiao^ 
in  pnsaentia  (vat  sexti  vdf  neciliv 
octavi)  dierum,  rege  in  .piieris  (val 
e  pueris)  consUtuti  (vel  educ^ 
regis  qui  posuH  facientis  genera- 
tlonem  ejus  (vd  patris)  diademata 
antea  patris  ilia  (vel  oyra)  stattilt 
^gyptnm  oZvav  in  sepulcris  (vel 
in  sepulcro)  mitis ...  in  deos  mag- 
nns in  pngnandoerigense  sepulcria 
babet  biic  a  sole  annos  ^i^rac  ia 
cydo  • .  . ,  ad  imaginem  rov  ^&k 
^  rex  magnus  .  , «  regtonum  filio 
deorum  cunantlum  genitores  {v^l 
amantium  generatioues)  mensuram 
T^  (jSa  dedlt  (vel  donatus)  Solis 
gloria  imago  Solis  fiiius  Solis*  .  .  . 
apertus  tov  ^pda  amori  I^eus  statuttis 
splendido-spiendtdo  facienti  bona 
rov  Ptoleni«i  et  Arsinoes  deomm 
amantium  generetionera  dat  Sacra 
Alexaodro  et  •dcfiv  tmriip^yj  et . .  • 
mhium  (eel -faenefioo)  et  deoram 
amantium  generationes  et  regis  *  • . 


*  We  canupt  conceive  yihy  this  biank  was  not  filled  op  with  the.  name  of  Ptolen^rt 
sine*;  Spohn  reads  in  the  text  mptlmttuhume,  which  he  elsewhere  renders  Tw-Ptoleinsei. 
The  aecoiKl  MdiiIc,  inniediaiely  lolkiwhig».ea{jhlfc  Sa  be  filled  up  in  the  Mune  nauiier«  a» 
-tbc  te&t  ajlstf  jiv«»fhe  aoitdtscrift  cosi|i^ua4  iijNUt  aa  ahsve^  ^ .    '  ^ 
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FtoleoMei  f  mensis  Xaudici  ^fiarta  deus  statutos  «pkiididiit-tpeodklus 
die,  ^gyptiorum  vero  Mecbir  oc-  facieos  bona  £to  JEti  Pyrrhae 
tava  decioia  -,  decretum,"  filiae  Pbilini^  portantis  omnia  mo- 

numenta  e  victoria  victoria  oyra, 
Berenices  mitis  Areia  filia  Diogenis 

Krtantis  Arsinois  amantis  patrem 
snes  fills  Ptolemsi  sacenkw 
Aninocs  amantis  generaticmiam 
hodie  . .  .'* 

In  a  text  like  this,  where  the  number  of  proper  names  is  so' 
considerable,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  place  of  each  df  them  be 
discovered,  the  loci  of  all  the  other  vi^ords  must  at  the  same  time 
be  determined  with  almost  infallible  certainty;  while,  by* the 
frequent  repetition  of  different  words,  an  additional  facility  is 
afforded  for  recognising  them.  With  these  helps,  therefore,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Spohn  may  have,  in  several  instances,  efiec- 
tively  ascertained  the  series  of  characters  which  correspond  to 
certain  words  of  the  Greek  inscription ;  but  if  he  has  really  done 
so,  how  happens  it,  that  in  his  translation,  there  is  no  mention 
whatever  of  the  month  ^av^mg,  nor  of  the  Egyptian  month  called 
fu^iol  Why  instead  of  rou  r^y  Alyuirlov  xaHoum^a^iit/w,  and  rw 
rh  plw  T»¥  Mpo»%m  hraw^koa-aylog^  do  We  meet  with  such  non- 
sense as  statuit  Mgyptum  olcreof  in  sepulcro,  et  erigens  e  sepulcro? 
Why  instead  ofxvplov  Tjwtxoy7amjp/8»y  xuiimp  i^Hfowroj  6  fuyoLs — 
an  Egyptian  idea,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
tinctly expressed — does  be  set  down,  habet  hie  a  sole  annos  Syras 
tfi  c^c/o,  which  has  absolutely  no  meaning  at.  all?  The  words 
odXof^of  and  xavri^pog  express  ideas  peculiar  to  Egypt:  bow  hap- 
pens it,  then,  that  the  first  requires  a  long  paraphrase,  portantis 
onuiia  monumenta  e  victoria  victoria  ovia,  while  the  second  is  com- 
muted into  the  single  word  portantis? 

These  unanswerable  interrogatories  might  easily  be  multiplied; 
but  the  examples  we  have  selected  are  sufficient  to  show  what  the 
author  of  the  system  himself  was  able  to  achieve  by  means  of  it, 
even  when  he  had  a  translation  to  guide  him.  Had  he  been  thrown 
upon  the  resources  of  that  system  alone,  he  would  probably  have 
found  out  something  as  extraordinary  as  the  '*  i\ddress  to  the 
Sun,''  which  he  discovered  in  *'  a  record  of  the  purchase  of  certain 
lauds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Diospolis  Magna!" 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  different  series  or  groups  of  characters, 
wrhich:  he  spells  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  translates  in  the  ex- 
traordinary fashion  above  exemplified,  are  mere  capricious  vari- 
ations of  certain  Coptic  words  which  th^  Greek  text  had  enabled 
him  to  collect  from  his  dictionary.  Thus,  merhh,  which  he  trans- 
lates dierum,  is  the  Coptic  Al€pi ;  umlue,  translated  cm  pueris,  is 
tlie  Coptic  JBnXoV;  naa,  itnxsAiAtAmagnuSf  is  HAjU^  mmhau^ 


transisted  e  septilcro,  is  Jbig/L^;  mi,  translated  amari,  is  JUtei ;' 
emano,  translated yiicieii/t-frcma»  is  6p  and  ll^lie ;  mp§chikche$che^ 
translated  e  victoria^victoria,  is  (ffand  ^igf ;  tieA^,  translated  sa- 
cerdoif  is  OYllfi. ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  In  short,  the  M^hole  of  this 
pretended  translation  is  obtained  upon  a  principle  which  is  in 
direct  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  the 
Spohnian  theory;  namely,  that  the  language  used  b^  the  ancient 
Egyptians  on  their  monuments  is  not  the  Coptic  which  has  come 
down  to  our  times:  and,  when  so  obtained,  it  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Greek,  where  it  w  intelligible;  but  most 'fre- 
quently it  has  either  na  meaning  at  all,  or  is  downright  and  utter 
nonsense. 

Yet  this  is  the  system  of  which  Professor  SeyfFarthr  is  so  deeply 
enamoured,  and  of  which  he  now  ostentatiously  puts  himself  for- 
ward as  the  champion.  Of  his  controversial  labours,  however; 
we  can  only  afford  to  take  a  brief  and  as  it  were  incidental  notice; 
which,  indeed,  is  all  that  is  necessary,  seeing  that  both  in  his 
*'  Reply"  to  M.  ChampoHion,  and  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  author 
of  the  article  in  the  Edifiburgh  Review"  he  has  done  little  more 
than  repeat  what  he  had  previously  stated  in  his  Rudimefita 
Hierogiyphices.  We  have  only  been  able  to  discover  one  new 
argument;  and  to  this,  therefore,  we  shall  shortly  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers. 

Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  ''proper  Egyptian 
History,'  on  a  large  papyrns  in  the  Museum  at  Turin,  and  having 
'*  recomposed  it  from  a  quantity  of  fragments,''  Professor  Seyffarth 
found  that  it  contained  the  Egyptian  text  of  Manetho,  written  id 
the  hieratical  character.  This  is  his  own  statement,  and  assuming 
it  to  be  correct,  the  discovery  is  curious  enough,  inasmuch  as  this 
hieratical  papyrus  must,  in  that  case,  be  a  copy  of  the  chrono- 
logical tablet  of  Abydos.  The  Professor  next  takes  it  for  granted 
that  this  manuscript  must  agree  in  every  iota  with  the  Greek  text 
of  Manetho  as  preserved  by  Josephus  and  Julius  Africanus;  and 
on  this  postulate  he  founds  the  following  argument  in  support  of 
his  own  system,  and  against  that  of  ChampoHion.  He  copies 
from  the  Greek  text  of  Manetho  the  regents  or  sovereigns  of  the 
fifth  Egyptian  dynasty,  and  he  finds,  that  the  second  in  order  is 
called  I^hios.  He  then  goes  to  the  papyrus,  containing  a  *'  pro* 
per  E^ptian  History,"  resolved  to  find  something  like  Phios; 
and  bis  system  being  exceedingly  accommodating,  as  we  have 
already  riiown,  he  reads  into  PI,  or,  with  the  Greek  termination, 
PIos,  certain  hieratical  characters,  which  according  to  the  untraCt- 
able  system  of  ChampoHion,  are  eauivalent  to  KTP,  or  with  the 
vowels,  KeTePe,  or  KeTePH.  Whence  the  learned  professor 
concludes  that  his  own  system  miol  be  right,  and  that  of  Cham- 
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ndKdn  wrong.  But  this;  we  ap^tib^il^  m  rttber  b  ^inrittqmitur. 
For  IB  the  &nt  piiiee;^'e  arejBot  quite  ceriaio  that  iIm  Professor 
haji  copied  out  the  cbacavters  fs^fuUy;  the  infidelity  of  stmu  of 
his  representations  being  calculated  to  throw  var^  ^Mifiaiderable 
doubt  upon  all  of  them.*  Secondly,  It  appears  from  his  own 
statement,  that  the  Turin  papyrus  is  n  copy  of  the  chronological 
tablet  of  Abydos,  which  certainly  agrees  in  many  points  with  the 
Greek  text  of  Manetbo,  as  preserved  by  Josepnus  and  Juliiu 
Africanus.  But  this  agreement  is  so  far  from  holding  univer^ly, 
that,  in  some  parts,  the  discrepancy  is  exceedingly  remarkable. 
For  example,  m  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  Manetho  has  thbee 
queens,  while  the  tablet  of  Abydos  has  not  one! — and  other  iu- 
congruities  less  flagrant  are  observable.  The  commencement  of 
the  fifth  dynasty  is  unfortunately  obliterated  from  the  tablet;  so 
that  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  compare  the  hieroglyphic 
with  the  Greek  text,  and  again  with  tliat  of  the  Turin  hieratical 
papyrus:  but  is  it  conceivable  that  the  system  of  Champoilioo 
should,  in  nine  cases  out  of  teu,  enable  us  to  read  from  the 
Egyptian  names  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Greek  text,  aiul 
in  the  tenth,  evolve  a  ditl'ercnt  one,  if  there  were  not,  in  the  tenth 
instance,  a  real  difference  between  the  texts  which  are  compared? 
That  these  texts  do  not  agree  in  every  case  is  undeniable;  and 
we  have  already  mentioned  one  striking  discrepimcy  in  a  dynasty 
of  comparatively   modem   date.      If    then,  such  iDcongruities 

*  The  Profeisor  is  very  onxnipuluus  about  facta,  at  wight  be  ahowa  ia  a  luHdred 
iostaiices,  if  necessary.  An  example  or  two  mast,  bowcver,  suffice.  la  ooiitruiing, 
in  parallel  coluiunsp  tue  principles  of  his  own  and  of  the  system  of  M.  Ciianipolltoi),  be 
states  it  as  a  principle  of  the  latter,  that  "  the  Eg;yptian  inscriptions  «re  in  general 
lyinUae,  paiticularly  the  hieroglyphical."  Now,  what  says  CfaaaipoUion  biaisell  m  tbe 
general  snounary  at  tiie  end  of  the  Vrccis  da  Syst.  Hierog,?  "  u  est  proav^  par  uue 
serie  de  monumens  pablics,  que  Tecriture  aacr^c  est  tout-a-la-fols  ^^raliat,  (niiiiMrtic,) 
tymboUque  et  phonetique  ;"  and  again.  *'  Certaines  id^es  sont  par  fois  r^presi^t^  dwas 
an  rneme  teste  fai^roglyphiqae,  tanl6t  par  an  caractere  Jiguratif,  taatdt  par  un  carac* 
t^re  tymbolitfue,  tantdt  eufin  par  un  groupe  de  signcs  phonciiquet,  expriroant  cet  oiut  si^ic 
de  cecte  uieme  id^  dans  la  languc  parlee.**  Once  more,  he  represents  M.  Claam^ioU 
Hon  as  maintaining  that  "  the  i<«ngunge  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptiaus,  used  on  the  munu- 
nients,  is  the  modem  Coptic.*  Ciiampollion,  however,  is  not  gailty  uf  perpetrating  the 
nonseiise  here  ascribed  to  him.  Following  M.  Quatreinere,  wltoso  learned  inve&tigs- 
tions  into  the  Coptic  in  all  its  dialects,  have  thrown  so  much  liglit  upon  tite  subject,  M. 
Cli.-Mupodion  lioids  that  the  language  so  denominated  is  essentially  tbe  aaaSNl  igyi^'"'^ 
spelled  in  a  character  formed  partly  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  partly  I'com  the 
enchorial  signs ;  and  accordingly  be  appeals  to  the  Coptic  as  the  only  remaant  tbst 
has  been  prt>served  of  the  language  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  he  never  betrayed  bis  u(I(T 
icnorance  of  the  meaning  both  of  words  and  things,  by  talking  of  tbe  madoii  and  «»- 
4iemCeptie.  Nor  is  this  inaccuracy  or  misrvprcsentation  confined  to  prtnciphrs:  it 
extends  to  almost  crery  statement  made  by  llie  learned  Professor  respecting  tbe  system 
of  Ins  opponent.  For  example,  he  givc^  Cham|)oHion*s  enumeration  of  tlie  hierogl>{>'i^ 
at  8jO,  whereas  the  sum  total  of  the  signs,  acinrding  to  M.  C.'s  estimate  is8o4;— * 
small  error,  undoubtedly,  but  sutticicntly  lliustzmive  of  tte  babita«d  caidessucsa  uf 
Prolcssor  Seyli.irth. 


actimUly  fWMtf  ^iwivd^  js  the  .)trtte,8jfate|D-^4bal  ^hick-avolifeB  •tfc^ei^ 
occasipnal  uicQngnuties— or  that  according  tQ  whiph  tbi^^  is  th^ 
moat  perfect  coincidence  throughout?  No  one,  we.  prjasmt^e,  .ca» 
have  any  difficulty  in  answering  this  (|ue8tion, 

We  must  confeasj  however,  that  in  our  opinion,  too  ^mucli 
weight  baa  hitherto  been  attached  to,  the  .authority  of  Msmatliq. 
We  think  highly  of  the  ingenuity  (n^Mre  higMy  than  we  do  of  tb^ 
honesty)  of  M«  ChampoUion,  to  whose  system,  generally  speakings 
we  have  long  been  converts.  Bu(  it  does  not  thftrefore  follow  tha( 
.we  are  to  adppt  all  his  opinions-  The  tablet  ojf  Abydop»  ^he  dis*- 
interment  of  which  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Mr*  Baake9f  is  cerr 
tainly  a  singular  monument;  and  it  appears  to  have  ni^de  a  veiy 
strong  impKe^aioA  upon  the  mind  of  M.  Champollion.  ,  With  it 
he  began  his  defence  of  the  chronology  of  Manetho,  afid  it  is  stiJjl 
the  foundation  upon  which  he  builds.  But  a  meiie  duplicade^ 
ivith  some  ^Iterations,  neither  does  nor  can  prove  the  autlienti^ty 
of  that  of  which  it  is  a  copy*  We  do  not  object  to  Manetho^" 
that  if  his  chronology  be  rignt,  that  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and 
Eratosthenes  must  be  wroiig^^  Neither  would  we  reject  it,  beh 
cause,  if  all  his  dynasties  existed,  if  he  be  accun^te  in  every  poinli, 
as  has  been  somewhat  rashly  asserted,  we  may  give  the  chroao*- 
k^y  of  Mose^  to  the  winds.  Truth  is  our  first  object;  aod  if 
M.  Champollionj  or  any  one  else,  prove  that  truth  is  on  the  side 
of  Manetho,  we  shall  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  join  his  standard. 
But  the  inconsistencies,  not. to  call  them  c^tradictions,  of  which 
.this  high^priest  is  guilty,  and  the  improbable^  nay  incredible, 
stories  which  he  relates.,  render  his  honesty  questionable,  and.ac* 
cuse  his  judgment  of  positive  imbecility,  Manetho,  however, 
has  had  his  supporters  among  chror.ologers.  If  the  system  of  col*- 
lateral  dynasties,  so  ingeniously  and  so  erroneously  ii|«igined  by 
Marsbam,  should  be  revived,  the  assistance  of  Manethp  might  be 
again  required.  Even  Fr^ret,  while  h^  contended  against  Newr 
toow  where  Newton  was  not  in  his  strengths  did  jqot  disdain  to 
invoke  that  assistance.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  Che  learned,  im 
general,  have  condemned  the  chronology  of  Manetho,  as  erroneous 
and  untenable.  Bjut  all .  at  once  a  new  defence  is  yet  up  for  the 
high-priest  of  Phtha,  and  we  are  told  that  documents  have  been 
found,  which  ptove  him  to  have  been  .accurate  and  faithful  in  all 
hi9  atatempntfl,  We^must  hesitat^^  however,  before  we  admut.tbe 
validity  of  this  species  of  proof. 

Our  objections  to  Mauetlio*s  chronology  are  nuuierous.  It 
would  be  nothing  to  us  if  M.  Champollion  found  the  Hermetic 
Books,  (and  we  rather  expect  that  be  willfiind  them,)  from  which 
Manedio  said  he  made  bis  extracts*  We  do  not  deny  that  this 
wiiier  copied  docsments  which  existed  in  his  time«  and  which  it 
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18.  not  impossible  the  zeal  of  M.  Cbampollioii  wiH  -prove  to  exist 
ot  present.  We  allow«  therefore,  to  Manetho  that  ho  quoted 
from  the  records  of  the  priests;  but  we  dispute  the  authority  of 
those  records..  We  refuse  not  to  believe  Uerodotua  when  be 
tells  uSj.  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  communicated  to  him  the  con- 
sents of  their  archives.  We  doubt  not  the  word  of  this  honest, 
though  sometimes  credulous  historian,  when  he  says,  that  the 
•wooden  images  of  three  hundred  and  forty^ne  pontiffs,  who  had 
succeeded  each  other  from  father  to  son,  had  been  diown  lo  him 
i>y  tlie  priests.  We  only  contend  that  the  ardiives  were  forgeries, 
and  that  the  images,  like  some  other  images,  were  the  fabrkations 
of  fraud  and  imposture.  It  would  seem  that,  in  every  separate 
district  of  Egypt,  the  priests  had  distinct  and  totallj  different 
reoords.  How  shalf  we  otherwise  account  for  the  very  disaimikr 
statements  of  Herodotus^  of  Manetho,  of  Eratosthenes,  of  the 
author  of  the  Old  Chronicle,  and  of  Diodorus?  The  Greeks 
•were  clearly  made  the  dupes  of  these  falsified  archives;  and  now 
the  inodems  are,  it  seems,  to  be  duped  by  them  in  their  turn. 
Biit  if  the  archives  of  the  Egyptians  plainly  and  positively  con- 
tradict each  other,  as  it  is  manifest  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Greeks  Hiat  they  do;  if  the  internal  evidence  of  these  records 
show  that  one  is  not  more  worthy  of  belief  than  another^  as  we 
think  Sir  William  Drummond  has  very  clearly  proved  in  the  se» 
cond  volume  of  his  Origines ;  to  what  purpose,  unless  it  be  to 
gratify  curiosity,  could  they  be  reproduced  at  the  present  time? 
We  allow,  if  Professor  Seyffarth  will  have  it  so,  that  although  he 
is  evidently  no  conjuror,  he  may  have  found  the  very  records 
themselves  which  Manetho  copied,  and  in  which  a  iamb  is  said  to 
have  spoken  in  the  time  of  King  Busiris.  But  still  we  contend, 
first,  that  these  records,  like  those  shown  lo  Herodotus  and  those 
explained  to  Diodorus,  were  mere  fabrications  forged  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt;  and  secondly,  that  as  the  tablet  of  Abydos  difiers  in 
some  essential  points  front  the  canon  of  Manetho,  of  wbicbi 
nevertheless,  it  is  upon  the  whole  either  a  copy,  or,  vice  versa,  the 
original,  so  no^  inference  adverse  to  the  system  of  CharopollioD, 
(but  rather  the  reverse,)  can  be  drawn  from  any  discrepancies 
which  it  may  evolve  between  the  text  of  Manetho  and  that  of  the 
hieratic  papyrus  of  Turin,  on  which  M.  Seyffarth  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  "a proper  (in  opposition,  doubtless,  to  an  im- 
primer)  Egyptian  history.'^ 

So  much  then,  for  the  system  of  Spohn,  the  illustrations  of 
Seyffarth,  and  die  credit  due  to  those  archives  from  virhich  Ma- 
netho copied  the  chronology  to  which  unbounded  faith  seems 
now  to  be  attadied.  The  Leipsic  Professor,  however,  is  not  the 
^^h  Egyptian  archaeologist  who  iK>68esses  the  knack  oJF. discover- 
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ing  '^  proper  hbiories"  in  papyri;  If  we  may  credit  M.  SaTIier^ 
of  Afx,  M.  CbampoUion  disputes  that  hotiour  with  the  learned 
German.  Pbf  the  knotvledge  of  this  *'  important  fact/*  we  are 
indebted  t6  M.  Saltier,  who,  it  seems,  is  the  proprietor  of  some 
E^ptian  papyri,  t6  'which,  (like  all  collectors  of  rarities  and  curi- 
osities, he  naturaTfy 'attaches  a  great  value,)  and  who  sometime  ago 
read  a  paper  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Aix,  containing  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  **  a  Report  of  some  Important  Discoveries 
made  in  his  Collection  by  M.  Champollion  th^  younger.''  From 
this  *'  Report*'  we  learn  the  "  proper  history*'  of  the  discovery, 
wfaicli  is  equally  Curious  and  instructive.  M.  Sallier,  full  of  his 
papyri,  and  dreaming  of  nothing  but  marvels,  waylays  IVf .  Cham- 
polKcm,  hastening  to  Ton?on  in  ordei^  to  embark  for  Egypt,  and 
after  paying  homage  to  the  great  travelllsr,  in  a  style  somewhat 
akin  to  that  employed  1>y  the  honest  iockey  of  Cacabelbs,  when 
be  pronounced  Git  Bias  to  be  the '  eighth  wonder  of  the  world, 
crrilly  requests^  him  to  step  in  and  take  a  glance  at  his/'  Egyptian 
Cotlection."  Too'  polite  to  resist  so  flattering  an  invitation,  Mp. 
ChampoUion  of  leonrse  complies  with  his  request,  and  takes  a 
gaHopmg  survey  of  M.'.Salher's  treasures.  "On\y' two  hours 
couM  be  iBpared  to  examine  and  make  sketches  of  objects  yet 
unknown/' says  the  coHector;  '*  and  thepapyrf,  the  subject  of 
this  Report,  were  dhly  submitted  to' die  inspection  of  M.  Ch'ani- 
polKon  and'his  eompanionson  the  eve  of  their  departure.'  '  Thej/ 
had  bareiy  'time  to  look  the  mannscripts  oikr  and  )nake  dfexti 
notes  r  It  is  inconceivable  how  prompt  some  great  geniuses  are 
in  their  intellectual  operations.  The  deciphering  of  h,  single 
papjrrus  wouM  probably  have  fumbhed  atnple  occupation  for  a 
month  or  more*  to  Dr.  Young,  or  Professor  Peyron  of  Turin,  or 
Professor  Kosegarten  of  Gryphsvaldt.  But  if  M.  Sallief  may 
be-in  aught  believed,  his  ingenious  countryman  is  not  so  sluggish 
in  his  proceedings.  A  **  bare  look"  at  ten  or  twelve  papyri  is 
sa4Scient  to  reveal  to  him  the  contents  of  these  still  puzzling  and 
perplexed  manuscripts.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  statement  of 
M.  SaHier:^ 

**  These  papyri,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  were  brought  a  few 
years  sgo,  with  a  cbllection  of  antiquities  from  Egypt^  by  a  native  mer- 
chant of  that  country  3  and  they  contain,  for  the  most  part,  prayers  or 
rituals^  more  or  less  extended,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  cases  of 
mnnimies.  There  is  among  them  the  contract  mr  the  sale  of  a  house, 
esfttcicd.  faHo  under  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies;  and  thvee  roUv 
jmmpd  togeibeiv  wKitteo  in  superb  demotic  characters— diameters  vddcb; 
as  ift  well  known,  were  appropriated  to  civil  porposes.  M.  CbfunpoUba 
Goold  not  express  hb  jo^  aad  astotfishment,  when,  lookinjg  at  the  first.oC 
these  rolls,  which  is  nretty  thick,  be  discovered  that  it  conUins  a  flistorj^ 
o^  tAe  CiWipdigtu  o/Seso^tris  RhamscSt  called  also  Sethos,  or  Sethosis, 
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and  Setoodtf^  fUkd  dial  it  gave  most  dremmtmHiai  dMidli'  respeatin^  the 
amqueftts  of  thai  hero,  the  oomitries  bo  trafvenod,  and  the  foioe  and 
compotitbB  of  bU  an&y  I  The  maOBseript  coodildes  wkh  a  dedaiatioa 
of  the  historian^  who,  after  stating  bis  names  and  titles,  certifies  his 
having  written  the  work  '  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Sesoilm 
Rhamses,  king  of  kings,  a  lion  in  battle,  the  arm  to  which  God  bath 
given  strength,'  and  other  paraphrases  in  the  Oriental  style.** 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  genius  who  iavented.  the  phrase, 
"  important  if  true :''  it  contains  a  worid  of  s^ise  and  philosophy 
in  little  compass.  M.  Champoliion'a  discovery*  aa  related  by 
M.  Sallier,  would  be  *'  important. if  true;"  its  verity,  however,  is. 
ratlier  mare  than  questionable.     For, 

In  theirs/  place,  every  one  who  has  at  all  devoted  himself  to 
these  pursuits,  and  who  knows  what  papyri  really  are,  must  be 
satisfied  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  M.  ChampolUon's  di^over- 
ing  anything  whatever  of  the  contents  of  M*  Sallier's  manuscripts 
during  the. brief  and  almost  momentary  inspection  he  bestowed 
upon  them;  far  less  ascertaining  that  one  of  them  contained 
"  most  circumstantial  details''  of  £e  conguexts  of  Seaoatria,  of  the 
countries  he  traversed,  and  of  the  force  and  eon^sitioHof  his  army. 
Had  this  pretended ''  History  of  the  Campfugns  of  Sesostris,'' 
been  written  in  French,  instead  of  being  written  in  Egyptian,  and 
in  a  comparatively  unknown  character,  M.  Cbampolhon  could 
hot,  in  the  time  he  bestowed  upon  it,  have  been  able  to  tell  us  so 
much  of  its  alleged  contents,  as  is  communicated  in  tb«  above 
extract  from  M.  Sallier's  "  Report." 

Secondly^  these  singular  manuscripts  are  almost  invariably 
found,  either  in  the  cases  containing  the  mummies,  or  in  the 
mummies  themselves;  most  frequently  in  the  latter«and  generally 
within  the  thorax,  adhering  to  the  asphaltum  or  other  matter 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  process  of  embalming:  and  all 
those  hitherto  discovered  and  read  have  been  found  to  contain  the 
deeds  or  titles  of  property,  or  at  least  the  autigraphs  of  such, 
together  with  other  circumstances  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
individual;  but  not  one  word  on  the  general  history  of  the  coun- 
try, excepting  in  so  far  as  some  general  inferences  respecting 
customs,  usages,  and  other  matters  illustrative  of  history  may  be 
deduced  by  inference  from  the  foots  stated  concerning  the  indi- 
vidual himself.  This  is  conformable  to  what  reason  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  would  have  led  us  to  expect;  and,  consequently, 
there  thence  arises  a  presumption  hostile  to  die  genuineiiess  aiid 
reali^  of  the  alleged  discovery  in  question.  It  19  sot  impossible. 
certaifdy,  that  something  of  the  kind  here  stated,  may  at  some 
ftiture  period  be  brought  to  light;  but  no  auch  discovery  has  yet 
been  made,  (we  set  no  store  by  the  hieratical  papyrus  of  Turin, 
as  described  by  M.  Seyffarth,  holding  it  to  remain  still,  to  all 


]oteiUt.tind'.purDa8^«  unread;)  and  in  the  p.raiept  |i4pe«fa(St«tete 
of  our  koowledge,.  lh&  coQclu^ons  at  whiciL  we  amve  ouglil  to  be 
duly  qualified  and  guarded  with  referance  to  the  dpubte  ami 
difficulties  in  which  every  part  of  the  subject  is  OMMnr  or  less 
involved.    But| 

Thirdfyt  it  is  proved  by  a  remarkable  passage  in  Tacitus,  a» 
well  as  by  other  authorities,  that  the  Egyptians  entrusted  the  his^ 
torical  records  of  their  country  to  substaneea  of  a  oiore  enduring 
character  than  the  fragile  leaves  from  which  it  is  now  empirically 
pretended  that  M.^  CluuBpoUion  has  deciphered  a  military  history 
of  Rbaoues  the  Great;  a  monarch  whom  recent  discoveries  have 
identified  with  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus*  the  Sethos  of  Manetho^ 
and  the  Sethosia  or  Sespcisiii  of  I>io4onis  Siculus  and  Strabo* 
Wbeft  Germauictts,  proceeding  along  tbebaaks  of  the  Niley 
visited  the  mighty  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  a  city  on  which  Cam* 
byses  and  his  Peraiana  had  discharged  ^e  whole  fury  of  theis 
iconoclastic  frenzy,  h^  seei^is  to  haveiippUed  to*  the  priests  of  tk« 
country  for  such  information  as, they  w^re  willing  to  oommunicaler 
respecting  the  subjects  of  the  inscriptions  with  which  diese  colosaal 
remains  were  covered;  and  we  are  told  diat  one  of  the  most 
elcierly  of  their  number  stated  to  hhn  that  these  sacred  sculptures 
contained  some  details  re^pecUag  the  ancient  slate  of^Egypt,  it» 
revenues*  and  its  n^ilitary  force,  ai^  in  a  particular  manner  referred 
to  the  conquest  of  Libya#  Ethiopia,  aod  great  part  of  Asia,  hf 
the  Egyptians*  under  their  w^nior  Ponce  Uhamsbs.  The  pas-> 
9age  alluded  to,  which  is  altogether  a  remashable  one,  is  a» 
follows:—^. , 

*'  Biox  (QermaDicns)  visit  ▼etenim  Thebamm  magna  vestigia^  et 
manebant  Hmcfis  molibas  litlere  J^gyptis,  priorem  opnlentiam  com* 
pleiue:  jussusque  e  seaioribus'  saoerdotum  patriom  sermonem  inteqpre^ 
tari,  refeiebat  habitasse  quondam  sexaginta  millia  stale  raiiitari:  atqne 
CO  cam  exercitu  R^^m  Rhamsbn  Libya^  Ethiopia,  Medisque  et  Persisj 
et  Bactriano  ac  Scytba  potitum ;  quasque  terras  auri  Armeniique  et  con-* 
ti^i  Caupadoces  colunt,  inde  Bithynum,  hinc  Lycium  ad  mare  impend 
tenuisse.  '* 

Now  this  passage  proves  three  things  beyond  dispute;  first,  that 
the  records  of  the  "  campaigns"  of  this  warlike  monarch  were 
engraved  in  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments  of  Thebes,  from 
whence  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  ere  long  be  deciphered; 
seCiHuiljr,  .that  this  pritu:e  was  a  great  couqperor,  and  subdued 
many  nations,  both,  m  Europe  and  in  Asia;  and  thirdly,  that  he 
wsMCuUed  Rfaamse^,  and  was,  even  in  the  time  of  Germanicus* 
cooaidered*  an  ancient  King  of  Egypt.  But  as  Egypt  had  only 
one  ancient  sovereign  who  made  foreign  conquests,  and  as  Sesos- 
tris, S^thos,  Sethosis,  or  Sesoosis,  as  he  is  variously  named  by 
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Herodotus^  Mahetho,  Diodorns,  and  Strabo,  is  also  described  as 
a  migbty  conqueror,  who  overran  the  very  countries  specified  by 
Tacitus,  it  follows  that  Rhamses  and  Sesostris  are  identical^  and 
these  are  only  two  names  for  the  same  person* 

Lastly,  the  concluding  "  declaration''  of  the  manuscript,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Saliier,  affords  of  itself  irrefragabte  proof  Mat  the 
whole  IS  an  imposture.     It  is  in  these  words:  *'  In  the  ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Sesostris  Rhamses,  king  of  kings,  a  lion  in  battle, 
the  arm  to  which  God  hath  given  strength/'  &c.     Now,  in  the 
irst  place,  the  name  Sesostris,  which  is  the  Greek  equivalent  for 
the  Egyptian  name  of  Rhamses,  never  could  be  combined  with  it 
in  any  Egyptian  text;  and  for  this  plain  reason — that  the  warlike 
sovereign  in  question  was  not  known  in  Egypt  by  this  name,  bat 
only  by  that  of  Rhamses  Mei-Amun,  or  Rhamses  beloved-crf^- 
Ammoo:    The  name  of  Sesostris  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
Herodotus,  from  whom  it  was  borrowed  by  the  later  Greek 
writers.    Here,  then,  is  one  flagrant  and  irreconcikaUe  iitcoti- 
gruity,  leading  inevitably  to  die  conclusion,  eidier  that  a  gross 
blunder  has  l^en  committed  in  deciphering  die  **  declaration,''  or 
that  the  papyrus  to  which  it  is  appended  iS  a  forgery.     Bat  diere 
is  another  circumstance  equally  startling  in  the  hdAy  of  the  *'  de- 
claration" itself,  which  is  here  described  as  forming  ike  condnsim 
of  a  papyrus,  written  over  with  a  History  of  the  Campttgas  of 
the  great  Egyptian  Monarch.     Foi",  with  the  exception  4f  the 
interpolated  word  Sesostris,  and  the  absurd  conversion  of  Aman 
or  AmmoH  into  God,  it  is  the  ordinary  legend  of  Rhan^es,  sculp- 
tured, not  in  demotic  or  hieratic  characters,  which  are  those  in 
papyral  writiog,  but  in  hieroglyphics,  or  sacred  characters,  upon 
the  monuments,  and  to  be  found  at  least  two  dozen  times  in 
Champollion's  Precis  du   Sysiime  Hiirogtyphique,  and  other 
works,  from  which  SalKer  has  evidently  borrowed  it,  wiA  the 
accompanying  illustrations,  for  the  laudable  and  honourable  pur- 
pose of  eking  out  his  imposture. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  think  that 
'*  this  is  too  bad:*'  but  there  are  other  things  in  the  •'  Report," 
which  are,  if  possible,  still  worse,  had  we  either  space  or  inclina- 
tion to  point  out  their  absurdity.  One,  however,  we  cannot 
pass  over. 


"  A  third  roll,  (of  papyrus,)"  says  the  phUotopber  of  Aix,  ' 
of  a  Treatise  on  Astrorumy  or  Astrology,  or,  which  is  most  likely^  oai^ 
of  these  sciences  conjoined.  This  maDuscript  has  not  yet  bee»  Wffreikd^ 
but  toe  may  easily  imagine  that  it  contains  maUer  of  great  interest.  It 
is  likely  that  it  will  make  us  acquainted  with  the  celestial  oiaervattom  of 
those  remote  times,  and  with  the  systems  of  the  heavens,  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Chaldeans,  probably  the  first  people  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  science  of  astronomy." 


ThiiB»  according  tQ  M.  SaUier»  the  third  maniucupt  wbicb 
"  has  not  as  yet  beea  unroDed/'  and  consequently  remains  uni!ead 
.and  unknown,  *'  consists  of  a  Treatise  on  Astronomy  or  Astre- 
iogjf*  or  both  conjoined;  and  "  is  likely  to  make  us  acquaint^ 
with  th^  celestial  observations  of  those  remote  times/'  (what  times 
he  has.  not  thought  proper  to  mention^)  and  with  '*  the  systems  of 
.the  heavens  adopted  by  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans!"  And 
this  is  the  tomfoolery  which  has  for  some  time  been  passing  cur- 
rent, even. among  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  as  t 
mighty  discovery*  destined  to  shed  a  new  and  resplendent  light 
on  the  science  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  ^quil% 
to  immortalize  the  names  of  Sallier  and  Champqllion!  The 
Philosophical  Society  of  Aix,  however,  appears  to  have  beea  eor 
raptured  with  the  lucubration  of  its  learned  associate,  "  who 
received  the  thanks  of  the  society,  and  was  requested  to  give  a 
copy  of  his  statement  to  be  deposited  ip  the  archives  of  the  Insti- 
tution;" and  "  an  abstract  of  it  was  also  directed  to  be  sent  to 
the  jdifferent  French  and  Foreign  Academies,"  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  their  learned  wonder,  and  of  provipg  to.  them, 
wh^Jt  they  could  not  know  before,  that  M.  ChampoUioa  reads 
and  comprehends  the  papyral  manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tiana,  as  easily  and  as  rapidly  as  he  does  the  lHomteur  or  the 
Gazette  de  Frame.  . 

.Eiut  this  article  has  alreadjr  extended,  to  too  great  a  length,  and 
it  ,19.  more  than  time  to  draw  it  to.  a  close*  From  the  various  dis- 
quisitioin^  and  analytical  examinations  into  which  we  have  been 
led  .in  the.  course,  of  it,  the  reader  must  have  observed,  that  we 
regard  the  pretended  discovery  of  Acrological  Hieroglyphics  as 
a  nomplet^  delusion,  if  it  be  not  intended  as, a  piece  of  burlesque 

Casantry  at  the  ezfiense  of  the  aystem  which  M.  ChampoUion 
reared  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Young's  discoveriea:  Thatthe  more 
elat>orate.  theory  invented- by  Spohn,  and  illustrated  by  Seyffaryi, 
proceeds  upon  a  total  inversion  of  the  law  established  by  tbe 
whole  history  of  written  language,  and  wherever  it  is  susceptibb 
of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  facts,  may  be  demonstratively  re- 
futed and  proved  to  be  erroneous:  That  almost  every  intelligible 
statement  which  either  its  author,  or  its  expounder  and  illustrator, 
has  made,  is  open  to  a  reduciio  ad  absurdum^  or  involves  conser- 
queoces  absuni  in  themselves  as  well,  as  at  variance  with  facts, 
afid  incompatible  even  with  the  assumption  on  which  it  proceeds: 
And  that  die  system  of  ChampoUion,  which  is  a  modification  of 
and  improvement  on  that  of  Jjr.  Young,  is  upon  the  whole,  the 
only  one  which  is  either  founded  on  true  principles,  or  which 
leads  to  true  results.    We  have  not  conceived  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  any  explanation  of  those  principles,  or  to  enu- 
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iMtiite  the  results  ^ich  hste.been  obtained  by  their  spplicadon 
10  the  monMMntel  and  papyral  wntingt  of  anci^a  Egypt;  be- 
-oaiise  the  former  task  has  already  been  perfonned  .with  si^cieot 
clearness  and  precisiott  in  the  Article  in  the  Edmbwfgh  ReviiWj 
to-^hich  we  formerly  alluded,— <-and  because  the  latter  wosld  have 
led  us  into  an  endless  multiplicity  of  details^  of  no  intevestrto  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  calculated  rather  to  embarrass  than  assist 
liittt  in  eon^^heiiding  the  general  views  which  we  have  deemed 
«t^  essential  importaiiee  to  submit«to  his  consideration. 
••  At'the  same  tune»  if  there  be  any  who  aredesirous  of  acquinog 
n  sort*of  practical  ac^aintance  with  thi»eystem>  and  of  lamiliai^ 
Mag  their  miiids  with  itsdetails'as  well  as  its  principles,  we 
-would  reoommend  it  to  them  to  study  casefully  the  work  of  Pro- 
'fessoi"  Kosegarten;  who,  inhis^emmen^atio  Prime, has  given^ms 
'admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  enchorial  mode  of 
-writing,  subjoining  numeroas  translations  of  the  Berlin  and  otber 
papyri,*«^and  who  will,  doubtless,  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  Us 
woi4,  expomd  and  illustrate  the  monumental  and  hieratic  wris- 
•lags  with  eqml  clearness  and  accuracy.  The  second  edition  of 
Ghssnpollio^'e  Pr6ci$,  ui|rivalled  as  an  elementary  book,-  is*«l8o 
-deserving  of  being  attentively  studied ;  for  of  it  we  may  vrith  tiwdi 
say,  indoctrikiearU  H  Mnmt  menmwe  peritu  > As  So  tlat ''  I^stti^" 
of  M.  Henry,  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  era  of  the  Egy piinit  monu- 
)ments,it  opens  up  too  wide  a  6eld,  and  emlnaoea-  loograsut  a 
-tarieiy  <of  cnsputed  matters,  to*  be  disposed  of  in  a  cunoiy  notice ; 
'more  ^especially  as  he  is  at  issue  with  M«  ChampollioD,tnnMiQv 
things  ^ere  we  conceive  Champollion  to  be  in  his-  stiragtb*  it 
IS  w>t  impossible,  therefore^  that  we  may  ere -long. rfteur^  tbie 
interesting  subject,  and- discuss  with  both  the^4|nestioo,  whidi  has 
•nowassumed-so  great  an  importance,  of  the  comparativeanftiqttity 
-of -these  monuments;  a  question  which,  whether  we  «oonsader  its 

•  beavmgs  upon  the  chronology  of  the  ancient  world,  or  the  ioci- 
'  denial  lights  which  it  is  calcnkted  to  reflect  on  the  sacred  hocks 

of  the  Jews,  can  scarcely  fail  -to  prove  attractive  to  all  to  whom 
'the  great  suligect  of  antiquity,  so  nch  in  treasures  yet  unexplored, 
'is  an 'Object  of  curiosity  and  research. 

Meanwhile^  we  expect  a  vast  accession  of  new  facts  and  new 

discoveries  from  the  expedition,  with  Cbampollion  at  its  head, 
•ivhich  the  French  government  some  time  ago  so  liberally  fitted 

out  for  the  purpose  of  re-investigating  the  known  momimeniB  of 

•  Egypt, and  dismtening  others  which  have  as  yet  beenonly  par- 
tially examined  or  altogether  neglected.  We  are  no  strangers  to 
the  infirmities  and- defects  of  M.  Champollion.     We  know  bis 

*  A  abort  notice  of  tins  work,  for  wbicli  We  were  indebted  to  the  late  Vr,  Yquh^,  has 
ftlreadjr  appeared  iii  this  Jourtial,  Tol.  II.  p.  708. 
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presumption,  his  vanity,  his  intolerance  of  rivalry,  and  his  habitual 
tendency  to  be  nnjust  to  the  labours  and  research^  of  others. 
'But  %e  also  *know  and*  B^>reciate  his  great  «neifl»;  hisen^iisi- 
^totic  zeal'  ni  the  cause  -of  JBgyptian  Archseology/  his  iad^atigable 
-perseverance,  hisineenuity,  and  his  skiUin  applying  to  the  nonii- 
iMttits  tbe  key^hnA  Dr.  Young  discovered,  and  wbicfa  ba  him^ 
Mifofaiis  .so^greatly  improved ;  and  when  we  call  t»  miad  that  he 
has  been  furnished  with  the  ablest  assistance  which  thfrcoMaeat 
of  Europe  could  supply;  it  is  impossibk'to  doubt  thad  be  will  be 
enabled  td  make  ^at  and  pennanent  additions  toifaat  new  lite* 
rat»i%  nrhiich  has  m  a  great  measuro  grown  into  form  aiid>a)ia|ie 
under  hia  hands.  0«r  best  wishes  attend  himio  the'laboxioiB 
investigacions  which  he  is  now*  parsoing;  ^and  ^he  'msry  iely.u|>ett 
k,  Ibat  notwithstanding  aH  hir  freaks,  jealousies^  and  ahaiirdiues^ 
•we'shaH  not  be  among  the  last ^to. render  bemage  to  bis^ei4i, 
orta'dilroiicle  any  new  successes  which  may  reward  bis  ingeanity 
and'entisrprise. 

The  ink  with  which  the  foregoing  lines  were  traced  hadacareely 
had  time  to  dry  when  the  honentable  tidings  reMhed;us.that  Dr. 
-Youngs  was  no  more!  Though  labouring  under  a  amrtal  disease, 
andt  eonsciotts  that  his  end  was  imt  approaebing,  .Us  litnavy 
ardour  ^oatanued  unabated  till  almost  within  a  fow  houra  oHm 
deaA;  and  4t  is  seme  consolation  to  think  dwt  bis  laatri^bitB 
wore^  devoted  to  the  advMoemeDt  tf  Egyptian  litet ature*-^  aab- 
jett  witb  which  hia  fame  is  so  doa^  identified.  We  ailade>  of 
coorse^^lo'bis  **  Rudimeots  of  an  Egyptian  Dictionary  in  the 
-Aacient  Enchorial  Character,  cootmrnngall  the  Wands  of  which 
the  Sense  ha»  been.a8oertained;''^hidi-wiU  fomtan  Appendix  to 
the  learned  work  of  die  Reverend  Mr.  Tattam^raow  in  tbe  press, 
entitled,  *'  An  Egyptian  GramnMU'  of  the  Gojplic  and  Sahidic 
ZKaiects,  with  Observations  on  die  Bashimtnc;  together  with 
Alphabets  and  Numerals  in  die  Hieroglyphic  and  Enchofiai  Cha- 
racter^, and  a  few  Ekiplanations  ^relative  to  •tbeir  Use/'*  Tbia 
L^xieon,  the  first  that  has  ever  been  attempted,  extends  4o  above 
lOO  lidiographic  pages/  widi  two  or  three  sheets  of  introductiott^ 
and  tbe  printer  attended  Dr.  Young  at  -hm  bed-aide,  .with  the 
last  sheet  of  the  prefiMory  matter  in  proof,  jost  e^t  days  be- 
fore be  died !  It  wiU  be  found  to  contain  ex{rfanations  of  all  die 
known  eharacters,  or  combinations  of  charaotera,  in  this  civil  or 
popular  spedes  of  writing,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  mve  addalieiial 
▼aloe  to  the  important  woilt  to  wbicb  it  is  affixed.  To  the  learaed 
it  M^ll  possess  a  melancholy  interest*  as  the  iast  {iroductien  of 
Young,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  from  the  affecting  circumstances 
under  whicb  it  received  his  final  ccnrections. 
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Abt.  IV. — Marino  Faliero,  par  M.  Casimir  Delavigne,  de  TAca- 
d^mie  Frao^aise.  Represtnte  pour  la  premiire  fois  sur  k 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  le  30  Mai,  1829.  Paris.  8vo. 
To  appreciate  fairly  the  second  Marino  Faliero,  that  of  M.  Casi- 
mir Delavigne,  it  is  necessary  to  recal  to  mind  the  first  Marino 
Faliero,  thai  of  Lord  Byron,  to  which  the  former  probably  owes 
its  birth,  and  certainly  is  largely  indebted. 

'the  Mrfrino  Faliero  of  Loid  Byron  was  unfavourably  judged 
by  contemporaiy  critics,  who,  though  they  said  much  that  was 
trae,  omitted  to'add  much  they  might  have  said  with  equal  truth* 
It  was  condemned  as  a  drama  when  it  should  have  been  admired 
as  a  dramatic  poem,  in  which  light  the  poet  himself  appears  |o 
have  considered  both  this  and  hu  odier  works  of  the  same  da^. 
Drama  it  is  not,  for  the  word  implies  doing:  and  Faliero  oj4y 
broods,  as  Manfred  only  meditates.  The  latter  is  but  a  prolonged 
soliloquy,  and  the  former  a  succession  of  invectives,  in  which  are 
discharged  the  overflowings  of  a  soul  disordered  by  the  unbridled 
passions  of  a  fierce  and  mdomitable  temper.  Other  characters 
mingle  in  the  scene,  and  interchange  words  and  thoughts ;  but 
they  are  accessaries  little  regarded  m  the  presence  of  the  some- 
what awfiil  .personage,  whom  the  author  has  endowed  with  iiis 
own  smgpilar  admixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  littleness  mid 
greatness,  goodness  and  evil,  l^ere  is  but  one  character,  in  the 
group  well  defined,  but  that  one  is  suocessfuUy  laboured  and 
powerfully  Wrou|[ht, — a  portentous  figure  in  whose  presence,  the 
other  persons,  bke  the  obscure  crowd  of  phantoms  in  Hades 
flickenng  round  the  mighty  shade  of  HerculeSi  are  hardly  ob- 
served : — ^'O  8^ff^ffjxvp  Yonri  ffotxcp;  . « .  Siimv  mnmaiMBV.  • .  • 

Reflecting  on.  this  and  the  other  dramatic  efforts  of  Lord 
Byron,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  with  a  gepius  for  con- 
centrating all  interest  in  one  personage  and  a  single  action^  tbe 
poet  should  have  been  more  familiar  with  Gothic  models  thw  tb^ 
simple  and  severe  monimients  of  the  Greek  drama.  Qis  Jfm-- 
guage  is  often  aa  assiduous  echo  of  the  fonner;  but  he  was  uor 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  a  plot  diversified  in  character  and  inci- 
dent. 'He  had  not  die  Shakspearian  talent  of  educing  trtiits  of 
character  from  the  collision  of  two  or  more  parties,  or  from  the 
action  of  events  springing  out  of  a  busy  and  animated  career. 
Though  in  his  lighter  works  a  painter  of  human  life,  at  least  of 
so  much  of  it  as  is  comprised  in  the  world  of  fashion  and  the 
world  of  woman,  his  dramatic  writings  show  him  no  extensive  or 
deep  observer  of  mankind.  Within  himself  was  tbe  spring  of  the 
feelings  and  passions  which  animate  his  dramas ;  and  the  charac- 
ters in  them  are  imbued  with  little  else  than  what  bred  in  his  own 
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heart,  or  lived  in  his  imagination.  Manifired^  lone^  brooding 
among  the  eternal  hills  on  the  ever  present  and  harrowing  recol- 
lection of  some  irremediable  disaster,  absorbed  in  the  past,  dead 
to  the  present,  and  heedless  of  the  future,  was  a  subject  eminently 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  genius.  But  its  lengthened  musings, 
lone  outpourings,  and  barrenness  of  incident,  evince  a  talent  much 
more  closely  allied  to  those  to  which  we  owe  the  Prometheus  and 
the  I%iloctetes,  than  to  that  of  the  author  of  Othello  and  Mac- 
beth. 

In  the  instance  of  Marino  Faliero,  Byron  has  effected  what 
Joanna  Bailiie  so  often  attempted.  He  has  founded  a  drama,  of 
fluctuating  power  but  still  powerful,  on  a  single  passion.  Like 
the  poet  of  the  Iliad  he  treats  of  *'  Achilles'  wrath,''  and  unlike 
the  same  poet,  treats  of  hardly  anything  else.  With  a  few  inter* 
▼ah  of  calm,  some  melancholy  anticipations,  some  softening  re- 
trospections,— and  the  drama,  from  first  to  last,  is  a  torrent  of 
tagty  passion.  With  the  exercise  9f  a  little  ingenuity  to  confine 
th6  scene  to  one  spot,  and  the  retrenchment  of  certain  redundan- 
cies as  well  in  the  action  as  in  the  dialogue,^ — and  Marino  Faliero 
wobld  have  evolved  a  drama  on  the  Greek  model,  wherein  the 
stem  octogenarian  might  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage  to  the 
last  moment  of  his  existence;  and  without  violating  the  rule 
wMch  directs  the  removal  of  certain  atrocities  erocti/is,  have  saved 
the  tiecessity  even  of  an  AyyeXos  to  relate  the  mode  of  his  death.* 
There  wanted  but  die  supplosition  that  the  old  man  was  urg^ed  09 
by  inevitable  destiny,  and  Faliero  had  gone  to  his  fate,  with  all 
the  honours  of  a  predestined  hero  of  Greek  tragedy.  An  idea  of 
this  sort  was  in  die  mind  of  the  poet ;  for  the  proud  old  man  con- 
aoles  himself  in  his  downfall  with  the  thought,  **  that  these  things 
are  the  work  of  Fate,"  and  that  he  was  the  victim  of  avenging 
heaven,  not  of  weak  worthless  men.  In  a  more  superstitious  ase, 
doubtless  the  profanity  of  which  Faliero  had  been  guilty  in  his 
jouth,  when  he  boxed  the  ears  of  the  tardy  bishop,  would  have 
been  put  more  prominently  forward;  and  the  madness  of  his  re- 
aentfbent  have  been  represented  as  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  upon 
him  for  the  sacrilege  perpetrated  on  die  person  of  its  minnter. 

'' .  .  In  thy  best  maturity  of  mini . 
A  madness  of  the  heart  shall  seize  upon  lliee ; 
Passion  sbaU  tear  thee  when  all  passions  cease 
In  other  men,  or  mellow  into  virtues; 
And  majesty,  which  decks  all  other  beads. 
Shall  crown  to  leave  tbee  headless." 

Byron  has  recorded  that  his  curiosity  was  originally  roused  by 

*  «*  The  DoOB  Uirowi  himself  upon  hit  knees,  and  as  the  executioner  raises  his 
sword,  the  scene  closes."-*S^ge  Dntction, 
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tfie  black  v»h  which  the  senate  had  sttbstitiited  m  ptaoe  of  lb 
usual  portrait,  ignorant,  it  would  seem, of  a  truth- they  might  have 
read  in  Tacitus,— if  these  imitalors  of  die  Romajna*  were*  read  in 
Roman  annals, — that  the  decapitated  Doge  would  be  the  more 
present  to  men's  minds^  precisely  because  his  **  ^fi^i€$  mm  vke» 
iaiur.**  But  it  was  the  strange  union  of  opposite  extremes 
wbicfa  tcx>k  forcible  hold  of  the  poet's  imagination  and  compelied 
him  to  dramatize; — en  aged  man,  fourscore  years  and  upwanls, 
brooding  on  an  insult  till  he  "  feels  his  life  cannot  be  long/'  and 
"  grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge;*' — a  Doge  ramx>rous 
as  a  "stung  plebeian/'  and  leagued  with  fishermen  to  overthrow 
a  government  of  which  he  was  the  ostensible  head*  Success  in 
the  drama  depends  mainly  on  the  strength  of  the  sympathy  pos* 
sessed  by  the  writer  with  the  hero  or  heroes-  of  the  pieces— « 
largely  endowed  with  diis,  he  has  onlj  to  follow  its  dictates^  snd 
he  will  write  what  all  capable  of  entermg  into  similar  feelings  will 
rec<^ize  for  truth.  If  Byron's  sympathies  were  jiol  very  corn* 
prdiensive  they  were  at  least  deep;  and  if  he  sympathized  efaie% 
with  himself,  it  must  be  allowed  that  he  sympaUiized  very  strongly 
with  himself.  It  happened  fortunately  for  the  present'  drtena, 
that  his  feelines  were  not  uncongenial  with  those  of  its  herow 
Byron  was  in  bis  own  esteem  an  mjured  man; — like  Fidiero  he 
had  a  morbid  sense  of  wrongs  done,  or  supposed  to  have  been 
done,  towards  himself.  He  was  gifted  too  with  extraordinaffy 
powers  of  expression;  and  to  the  heart  of  a  good  hater  united 
the  pen  of  a  most  melliftuous  execrator.  Marino  Faliero  himself, 
nursed  in  impatience  by  some  sixty  yean  of  conunand,«ikl  flooded 
with  gall  by  one  or  two  of  ilMisguised  slavery,  was  not  mere 
quick  to  resent  or  more  potent  to  denounce.  As  Falstaff  was  marked 
out  for  Shakespeare,  so  was  Faliero  for  Byron;  and  on  the  first 
hearing  of  his  story  he  might  have  exclaimed, ''  cupijxa !" 

Thus  qualified  for  treating  this  particular  subject,  a  poet  of 
powers  unexampled  in  this  age  has  produced  a  work  in  whidi 
they  are  blind  guides  who  cannot  point  out  the  foot-printi  of  the 
giant.  The  dialogue  is  often  ineffective,  and  its  dramatie  force 
generally  diluted  by  the  pnolixity  of  the  contemplative  post. 
An  action,  not  incapable  of  strong  effects  in  the  hands  of  an 
Otway  or  a  Shaks|>eare,  passes  over  witho\(t  once  perhaps  sus- 
pending the  breadi  in  the  eagerness  of  anticipation.  And  Faliero 
himself  falls,  not  like  Mad^th  or  Othello,  half  wept,  half  exe- 
crated, but  as  a  monumental  marble  dashed  fttim  its  pedestal. 
But  the  figure,  though  rigid,  is  bold  in  relief,  and  though  haid  of 

*  The  additions  of  Creticot,  Africanus,  Asiaticusi  are  pleotifdly  strewed  oo  the 
momunciiu  eractcd  by  the  Venetian  state  to  its  generals  and  wortiues.~£uitM«. 
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siilMtaDoe,  siibstftotiaL  Matioo  Faliero,  on  the  vei^  of  exwt- 
ence,4l^otiiig  his  enemies  'Mo  the  infernal  gods,**  indomitable 
and  desperate,  looks  like  a  threatening  marble  from  the  hand  of 
a  Michael  Angelo — some  stern  Julius  denouncing  his  curse  on 
the  refractory  citizens  of  Bologna.  Around  him  flit  the  recol- 
lection of  times,  so  long  ago  '*  they  are  a  doubt  in  memory/' 
though  "  they  live  in  annals  \^  and  all  that  is  great  either  in  his  own 
story,  or  that  of  the  republic,  is  assiduously  present  to  his  mind. 
The  mighty  of  the  days  of  old  appear  to  surround  him,  and  in 
thought  he  stands  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  great  spirits,  whose 
ashes  are  shrunk  to  a  handful,  biit  whose  memory  is  abroad  on 
the  earth.  These  he  beholds  looking  down  on  him,  priv^  to  his 
dark  broodings,  and  alternately  the  witnesses  of  his  degradation,  and 
the  attestors  of  his  meditated  vengeance.  The  destinies  of  a  mighty 
state  are  put  in  the  balance ;  and  as  the  long  past  is  invoked  to 
behold  and  assist,  so  the  yet  longer  hereafter — the  remainder  of 
the  "  thirteen  hundred  years"  c^  Venice,  even  to  the  moment 
whei^  she  was  to  sink  into  *'  the  sea-weed  whence  she  rose" — 
are  looked  through  by  the  all-seeing  eye  of  prophetic  vengeance. 
What  there  is  of  the  great  and  the  sublime  in  all  this  .is  indeed 
not  dependent  on  the  drama  as  such,  for  witli  IHtle  exception  it 
is  comprised  in  the  reveries  and  soliloquies;  and  denundatipiis 
of  Faliero.  In  dialogue  he  loses  much  of  the  awful ;  and'  mingted 
in  the  course  of  the  action,  speaking  and  replied  to,  he  is  some* 
times  almost  as  Uttle  as  the  Faliero  of  M*  Casunir  :Delavigne. 

The  French  dramatist,  with  a  curious  insensibility  to  the  great 
and  ihe.powerfttUbas  divested  Maidoo  Faliero  of  a)!  hi^  ^yfonian 
grandeur,  and  even  of  that  with  which  the  ei^quisite  ppet  kn^^w* 
so  well  how  to  relieve  the  sterner  features  of  a  portrait—rof  all 
his  Byronifia  pathosi  No  lofty  association^  with  the  mighty 
dead,  that  ''  still  rule  oui:  spirits  fron^  their  urns/'  ,  No  stead- 
fast looking  at .  things  in  theur.  nakedness,  and  great  disdain  to 
envelope  ill  deeds  in  seemly  phrase — 

^'I  cannot  shape  my  tongue 

To  syllable  black  deeds  into  smooth  names*" 
Noaitiicipations  of  thenever-^lyiug  fame>  with  which  success,  that 
tries  chenght  and  the  wrong  in  political  revolutions,  will  crown 
his  memory,  when  Venice   . 

"  Condnets  her  generations  to  oar  tomb. 

And  makes  her  children  with  their  littk  hands 

Strew  flowers.o*eff  her  deliverers*  ashes/* 
No  obscure  intimations  of  a  foreboding  spirit  prophetic  of  its 
doom —  1 

"  Yet  a  few  days  and  dream-perturbed  nights, 

And  I  shall  slumber  well.'* 
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No  affecting  recoUectioufi  of  former  fortuneB-^''  Would  I  had 
died  at  Zara  !^  No  soul-mbduiog  regret^  m»  of  one  abandoned  to 
despair-^ 

''Oh!  never, never a(M>re 
O'er  the  few  days  or  hours,  which  yet  await 
The  blighted  old  age  of  Fcdlero,  shall 
Sweet  quiet  shed  her  sunset !     Never  more 
Those  summer  shadows  rising  from  the  past 
Of  a  not  ill-spent  nor  inglorious  life. 
Mellowing  the  last  boars  as  the  nigbt  approaebea. 
Shall  soo&e  me  to  my  moment  of  long  rest !" 

And  no  powerfully  contrasted  feelings,  such  as  those  which  could 
one  moment  prompt  the  desire  to  ^'  be  still  sonietimea  a  name 
on  the  sweet  lips"  of  the  only  living  being  that  would  judge  him 
kindly;  and  those  from  which,  in  the  next,  sprang  tbb  last  ebut 
litioa  of  the  expiring  volcano — the  fiercest  and  the  last — 

''  Slave,  do  thine  office ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !     Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck  those  tyrants !     Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 
Strike — and  but  once  V 

Following  op  tbe  impression  which  he  had  received  from  the 
outlines  of  Faliero's  history,  Byron  has  laboured  the  point  in 
which  he  justly  conceived  lay  all  the  originality  of  the  character. 
He  has  drawn  him,  not  as  one  of  those  who 

'*  In  the  first  burst  of  passion  pour  away 
Their  wrath  or  sorrow  j" — 

but  of  an  order  of  spirits  who  never  forget;  in  whom  all  things 
"wear  an  aspect  of  eternity;"  who  **  requite  tenfold  both  gowl 
and  evil ;"  and 

''  If  once  stirred  and  baffled,  as  he  has  been 
Upon  the  tenderest  point,  there  is  no  Fury 
In  Cxrecian  story  like  to  that  which  vrrings 
His  vitals  with  her  burning  hand,  till  he 
Grows  capable  of  all  things  for  revenge.*' 

To  countenance  this,  and  make  Faliero  speak  up  tb  the  mark, 
Byron  has  tasked  his  extraordinary  powers  of  language,  and,  to 
use  his  own  energetic  phrase,  has  "  wreaked"  himself  on  expres- 
sion,— not  always  with  equal  success,  for  Faliero  is  often  difiiise 
and  prolix ;  but  with  such  occasional  weaknesses  umi  with  sundry 
ebbs  of  passion,  he  is  still  enough  of  the  man,  who,  in  his  youths 
''  maddened  with  the  drone,"  had  smote  "  the  tardy  bishop  at 
Treviso;"  and  whose  impatience  of  control  and  obstractioiif  had 
been  growing  eighty  years. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  M.  Delavigne  is  no  mete  for  Byron 
and  Faliero*    The  upshot  of  his  dramatic  eiort  is  to  desttoy  die 
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stroi^  originaUly  of  the  chatacter  as  conceived  by  his  predecessor, 
and  to  reduce  the  formidable  Doge  to  a  Aon  frieillard.  All  that  is 
terrible  and  great,  or  powerfully  marked,  is  "  rendered  down** 
mth  great  success,  till  the  striking  features  of  the  portrait  have 
disappeared,  like  those  of  a  waxen  bust  exposed  to  the  fire. 
Fourscore  years  had  assailed  the  Faliero  of  Byron,  yet  die  hale 
veteran  stood  and  showed  no  weather-side  to  the  storm.  But 
the  present  one  totters  with  infirmities  as  with  years  ;^- 

"  Jai  tenn  sar  mon  sein  mon  6poax  expirante. .  . 
£t  p41e  me  benit  de  ses  bras  deftillans,''  &c. 

The  first  Faliero  boasts  that  in  his  '*  fiercest  youth  he  swayed 
such  passions  ;'*  but  the  second  is  somewhat  of  a  doting  husband, 
and  apt  to  overflow  in  fondness  for  the  persons  about  him.  In 
the  one  case,  the  surprize  is  that  so  stem  a  spirit  should  be 
capable  of  a  soft  or  tender  feeling,  and  the  surprise  is  agreeable. 
In  the  other,  we  marvel  to  find  so  domestic  a  person  capable  of 
so  much  that  is  atrocious,  and  the  surprize  is  any  thing  but  agree- 
able. The  first,  too,  is  an  easier  stretch  of  faith,  and  the  benefit 
of  the  mcredulus  odi  is  reserved  for  the  latter. 

It  is  wordiy  of  remark,  that  Byron,  the  poet  of  Julia  and  Juan, 
and  of  a  hundred  sacrifices  of  honour  to  passion,  has,  in  his  An- 
giolina,  drawn  an  example  of  rigid  Cornelian  virtue.  But  he 
was  led  to  this  by  a  fine  sense  of  propriety.  The  ridicule  which 
attaches  to  the  union  of  age  with  blooming  nineteen  was  only  to 
be  evaded  by  something  extraordinary  in  the  case  and  the  cha- 
racters of  the  parties.  At  all  events,  Faliero  was  to  be  exempted 
from  the  suspicion  of  the  *'  foolish  dotard's  vile  caprice,**  **  covet- 
ous of  a  young  bride."  This  Justice  the  poet  has  laboured  suc- 
cessfully to  ijreuder  him,  in  a  long  dialogue  between  the  Doge 
and  bis  wife;  in  which  the  former  is  led,  by  the  recent  outrage  of 
Steno,  to  recall  to  her  mind  the  motives  that  had  induced  their 
union.  The  scene  would  be  too  long  by  half,  were  it  not  sn* 
premely  beautiful  for  the  purity  displayed  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  solemn  patriarchal  tenderness  on  the  other;  and  the  concli^- 
aion  leaves  the  reader  overflowing  with  mingled  reverence  and 
affection  for  the  severe  old  man,  who  would  not  "  visit  the  villain's 
infamy"  on 

"  The  inaocent  creature  thus  most  vilely  slandered, 
Becuise  she  took  an  old  man  for  her  lord, 
For  that  he  had  been  long  her  father's  friend." — 

M.  Delavigne  has  not  seen  the  a£fair  in  this  light.  He  has  not 
been  at  pains  to  elear  up  satisfactorily  the  origin  of  this  strange 
uokNi;  but  left  it  fatally  doubtful  whether  th^  old  man  had  not 
beeo  influenced  by  tlie  "  leproqr  of  lust,"  so  strongly  rqirobated 
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Jbj  diefiMtFaliefQh— ''  teintiog  tlie  liMiieet  yeftra  of  vkimn  i 
Still  wOEie»  it  iuw  been  big  pleaivre  ta  divide  the  breast  i»f  the 
]>gge  between  indigp^tion  eft  the  ouftnige  upon  bis  wife's  boooer, 
end  jeelotts  doubts  as  to  Uie  existence  of  a  ground  for  tbe  intpii- 
tetion*  '  t 

*'  SKna  •  .  •  se  peut^il  ?  si  ce  qu*0D  ose  6crire  .... 
.'  Stfoo !  • « •  jemau,  jansis  *  • ." 
With  Byron's  lofty  FaKero  before  him,  the  Parisian  poet  his 
debased  the  mora)  dignity  of  his  hero,  and  prostrated  him  at  the 
feet  of  even  the  xibald  Steno — 

"  Mais  le  Doge  irrite,  jabnx  jaiqu*  an  dMire, 
Piouva  que  d'an  guerrier  sniUe  fois  triomphant 
La  Tieillesse  et  lliymen  ne  font  plus  qu'un  enfant." 
And  all  this  traduction  of  power  into  dotage,  to  gratify  a  prurient 
taste  for  the  exhibition  of  guilty  love,  which  has  been  represented 
so  often  that  even  the  pit  of  a  theatre  might  be  expected  to  jawn 
over  such  niaiseries.    A  catastrophe  which  is  eidiier  to  give  a 
whole  nobility  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  or  to  decapitate  a  Boge 
and  string  up  some  hundreds  of  conspirators,  was  not  enough  to 
supply  the  stage*demand  for  excitement;  and  therefore  the  high- 
minded  Roman  Angiolina  was  to  be  bumbled  into  a  Mrs,  Hafier, 
and  lofty  scorn  of  calumny  to  give  place  to  the  sorrowings  and 
terrors  of  remorse. 

**  Suspect  fne  I 
Why  Steno  dared  not :  when  he  scrawled  bis  lie. 
Grovelling  by  stealth  in  the  moon*s  glimmering  light. 
His  ovm  still  conscience  smote  him  for  the  act,'* 
"  Je  plenre  . .  .  oui,  Fernando,  sur  mon  crime  et  k  tien  . . . 
On  fufr  ?  comment  me  vaincre  ^  oii  troover  da  courage 
Pour  comprimer  mon  coenr,  etouffer  son  langage. 
Pour  me  taine  en  voyant  s'asseoir  entre  nous  deux 
L'oncle  par  vous  trabi,  F^ponx.  .  • ." 
From  this  extract  will  be  surmised  the  nature  of  the  interest 
which  M.  Delavigne  has  combined  with  that  of  the  principal 
action.    It  is  singular  enough,  that  although  the  follower  of  Cor-* 
neille,  and  belonging  to  a  dramatic  school,  vrhich  boasts  its  near 
relationship  to  the  classical  drama,  the  French  writer's  feeling  on 
the  subject^  and  bis  mode  of  treating  it,  are  infinitely  less  Grecian 
than  those  of  a  poet  bred  in  the  wiUcmessof  the  ramantic  drama. 
The  new  channel  that  he  has  thus  slnked  out,  is  a  fearful  deduc- 
tion from  the  force  and  volume  of  the  principal  current)  and  no- 
thing is  gained  b^  the  exaltation  of  Bertuccio  Faliero,  the  simple 
participator  hi  his  unde's  indignation,  into  Fernando,  the  guiitj 
lover  of  his  node's  bride.    Nor  does  Uie  dcama  commeuce  more 
happily  by  dawning  on  the  confessions,  and'semioiscenoes  of  ibe 
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npMtMil  pair*  insteftd  of  qpAiQ^uiBiiNim  Ae  dbAimi^  ifecrat, 
IJm  loot  of  all  the  aubs^qju^t  Buschief*  Tb«  ribald  SleM»  tQ«^ 
inaftaadi  of  jroosting  mth  the  owU,  Md  b^ing  detiecl«id  ''  in  Ua 
place"  among  the  Forty  at  the*  Doge'a  tfial  ooly  bf  FaUard'sialK 
rupt  address — "  Now«  viUaia  Stenol" — ^ia  iodidged  with:a.]¥liide 
scene*  and  allowed  to  t^onui  thc^  reader  with  htt  epicitroaq  talk  m 
phUosophe.  Finally  be  kills  FaroandQi^  who  bas^  challenged  him 
to  vindicate  the  honour  cbbaiiched'hy  himielfr  ABd<wh»ji&s  in  the 
arms  of  Falier^i — all  whid^is  callied  augn^enting  the  dietKss — of 
the  stage  it  may  be*  certainly  not  of  the  reader.  Bertram,  the 
Bergamask  has  a  scene  of  previous  introduction,  whjch  is  more 
than  enough  for  one  of  an  order  of  characters  that  should  never 
appear  till  the  precise  moment  they  are  wanted*  The  voluptuous 
scene  so  beautifully  contrasted  by  Byron's  lioni^  at  bis  moonlight 
lattice,  with  the  pure  expanse. of  firmament  and  ocean*  becomes 
actual;  and  lioni,  instead  of  soUo^uiaing  a  fete,  ^ives  one*  at 
which  the  Doge  assists  with  his  lady*  plays  at  chess  with  Israel 
Bertuccio*  his  fellow-conspirator*  and  draws  the  plan  of  the  in- 
surrection to  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing.  This  is  not  like 
the  course  of  Byron's  drama*  where  the  Doge  is  seen  ,at  the  outset 
chafing  at  the  idea  of  what  he  more  than  half  anticipates p-rising 
like  the  wounded  lion  with  a  roar  of  pain  and  fury  on  receiving 
the  more  mortal  insult  of  the  mitigated  penalty — lashing  himself 
into  paroxysms  by  repeated  recollections  of  the  double  outrage  in 
its  worst  shape  and  blackest  colours*  and  then  subsiding  into  the 
calm  of  antiapated  vengeance*  The. sequel  flows  on  in  the  like 
terrible  tenour — brooding*  conspiring,  haranguing*  awaiting  con- 
summation* detected*  in  the  toils*  mustering  his  strength  for  one 
last  tremendous  curse*  and  finally  dealt  on  as  a  criminal. 

That  M.  Delavigne  has  not  hesitated*  as  he  honestly  avows, 
to  appropriate  plusieurs  des  inspirations  of  a  genius  he  admires 
as  much  as  any  body,  is  visible  in  almost  every  page.  Indeed 
the  germ  of  every  thing  his  Faliero  utters^  whilst  he  is  Faliero  at 
ail*  may  be  detected  in  the  English  play:  and  the  good  ^Parisian 
public,  notwithstanding  the  candour  of  their  poet's  avowal*  have 
possibly  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  obligations,  itt- 
deed  it  may  be  questioned  whether*  when  treading  tfie  same  grodttd 
as  Lford  Byron*  he  is  fonnd  in  opposition  to*  or  even  varying  from 
him*  often  enough  **  pour  rester  msoi-^m^me."  Occasionally  a 
thought  is  expanded*  oftener  abridged;  and  in  general  the  bor- 
rowed matter  gains  in  brevity  what  it  loses  in  poetical  inspiration. 
M*  Delavigne  has  stripped  the  tree  of  its  foliage*  and  retained 
the  stem;  and  thus  made  fit  for  Parisian  society  the  dramatist* 
who  has  the  unhappy  fault  of  not  being  able  to  write  three  lines 
together  without  hxfhing  into  poetry.    The  French  p^etieal  taste 
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may  iii  iome  degree  be  estimated  from  the  uniform  duappeannce 
of  these  beautifal  or  grand  amplifications.    All  that  is  vague  and 
shadoi^j  but  sublime  flies  from  before  the  pen  of  M.  Dekvigne, 
ivhich  at  a  touch  leduoes  the  poetical  vapours  of  Byron's  imagi- 
nation  to  a  drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  phial. 
"  I  am  before  the  hoor,  the  hoar  whose  voice 
Pealing  into  the  arch  of  night,  mi^  strike 
These  palaces  with  ominous  tottering,  &c/' 
''  Minnit  !...personne  enoor !  je  croyais  les  suiprendrek" 
The  last  speech  of  Byron's  FaUero  instantly  previous  to  deca- 
pitation is  abridged  but  not  condensed,  and  put  with  less  propriety 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Doge  in  answer  to  the  sentence  of  decapi- 
tation, 

"Ye  dements!  in  whidi  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten,  lei  my  voice  be  as  a  spirit 
Upon  yoni  ye  blue  waves!  which  bcve  my  banner^ 
Ye  winds!  which  fluttered  o*er  as  if  you  loved  it. 
And  filled  my  swelling  sails  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph.  •  •  • 

Thou  sun !  which  sfainest  on  these  thfaigs,  and  Thou  I 
Who  kindlest  and  who  quemAcst  sons-- Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — ^but  are  these  guiltless,** 
^'  Bords  sacres,  del  natal,  palais  que  j'61evai, 
Flots  rottgis  de  mon  sangi  ou  mon  bras  a  sauve 
Ces  fiers  patriciens. ... 
IVma  voix  qui  s'^teint  recueillez  les  accens ! 
Si  je  fds  criminel,  sont-ihdonc  innocens  ?'* 
This  is  a  fair  specimen  by  which  to  measure  the  respectful 
distabce  which  the  muse  of  the  r6dacteur  keeps  froni  that  of  the 
pattern.    And  as  in  poetry,  so  in  force,  the  denunciation  (alls 
far  short  of  the  tremendous  original, — witness  the  close  t-^ 
''  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes,*'  &c. 
**  Ivre  de  sang  royal,  opprim^e,  avilie/'  &c. 
It  is  referred  to  FaUero  by  the  conspirators  whether  m  ^ 
the  senators  shall  be  spared,  a  demand  which  draws  from  nim 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  tbepoem,  the  inspiration  of 
which  may  for  once  be  descried  in  the  French : — 

"  Ask  me  not — tempt  me  not  with  such  a  question .... 
We  served  and  fought  ^  we  smiled  and  wept  jo  conce^. .. 
Farewell  all  social  memory !  all  thouebts  ^ 

In  common  !  and  sweet  bonds  which  link  old  fnendships,    , 
When  the  survivors  of  long  years  and  actions. . . 
.  . .  Never  meet,  but  each  ^holds  the  mirror 
Of  half  a  centuty  on  his  brother's  brow, 
'  And  sees  a  hundred  beings,  now  in  earth, 
Flh  round  them  whispering  of  the  days  gone  by  • .  .^ 
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**  Ah  crueU  I  quVMez-Tons  demandcr  ? ... 
Nons  avons  cbofoDdQ  notre  joie  et  nos  larmes  : 
Les  anciens  dn  conseil  soot  mes  compagnons  cl'armes  • ,  • 
Adieu,  rivans  r^cits  de  nos  premiers  combats ! 
Je  ne  terral  done  plus,  en  lui  tendant  les  bros^ 
Sur  k  front  d'un  tieiilard  rajenni  par  ma  me, 
Un  si^le  d'amitii  m'ofirir  la  bienvenne." 
The  patriarchal  Doge  aays  to  bis  young  wife, — 
*'  I  knew  my  days  codd  not  disturb  you  lone. 
And  then  the  daughter  of  my  earliest  Mend, 
Hu  worthy  daughter,  free  to  choose  again 
Wealthier  and  wjser ..." 
"  C*est  OB  jour  k  passer,  me  disais-je,  eft  deumin 
Je  lui  laisse  mon  nom,  de  Topulence,  un  titre  • .  .'"^ 
And  in  melancholy  anticnpation  of  hu  approaehiag  doom,  he 
adds,  in  the  Englidh,  tenderly  and  poetically,  but  diffusely, — 
*'  When  I  am  nothing,  let  that  which  I  was 

Be  still  sometimes  a  name  on  thy  sweet  lifs,**  &c. 
The.  Frenchman  briefly  exclaims,  in  a  line, 

«<  Vivez,  soyea  kenreuse,  ei  pcnsea  aa  vieillani.*' 
Byron's  Faliero  apostrophizea  die  '*  tall  fime," 
*'  Where  all  the  pregnant  hearts  of  our  bold  blood 
Mouldered  into  a' mite  of  ashes,  hold 
In  one  shrunk  heap  what  onee  made  many  heroes-^" 
The  French  Faliero  resolves  all  heroism  into  winning  a  battle, 
and  by  this  characteristic  turn  discards  all  the  poetry,: — 
"  Ce  qui  n'est  phis  que  cendre  a  gagn6  des  batailles !" 
Faliero  adjures  an  unhappy  predecessor  of  his  to  look  down 
and  attest  the  wrongs  which  have  converted  a  hoary*-beaded  Doge 
into  a  conapiratop : — 

'*  And  chiefly  thou,  Ordelafo  the  brave, 

Who  perished  in  the  field  where  I  since  conquer*d. 
Battling  at  Zara." 
But  M..Delavigne  diverts  the  adjuration  froin  the  shade  to  the 
atatue,  a^nd  niakes  him  prefer  a  request  which  comes  wjtliin  peril- 
ous distance  of  the  burlesque : — 

**  O  toi,  qu  on  rapporta  sur  ton  noble  etendani, 
Vaincu  par  la  fortune,  oik  j'ai  vatncu  plus  tard, 
Vaillant  Ordelafo,  dont  je  vols  la  statue. 
Tends  cettt  mmn  de  marbre  k  ta  race  abattue." 
The  above  examples  taken  at  random  may  suffice  to  show  the 
fidelity  with  which  Faliero  II.  copies  the  sentimenta  and  attempts 
the  poetry  of  Faliero  I.     However,  this  one  more  happens  to  lie 
at  the  point  of  the  pen ;  it  is  Faliero's  scomfnl  address  to  the 


conspirators,  who  on  hh  soddeif  Appearance  among  diem,  bd 
greeted  him  with  hostile  demdnstrations  :-— 

*^  Oh  noble  courage ! 
Eldest  born  of  fear^  which  makes  you  brave 
Against  this  solitary  hoary  head ! 
See  the  bold  chiefs  who  would  reform  a  state. 
And  shake  down  senates,  mad  with  wrath  and  dread 
At  sight  of  one  patrician !  • . . 

Isnid,  be  these  men 
The  mighty  hearts  you  spoke  of  i  • .  /' 
<*  J*admire  ce  courage  enfknti  par  Tefiroi : 
Tons,  le  glaive  k  la  main,  oontre  un  vieillard  sans  armes ! . . . 
Ce  sont-la  les  grands  ccsnrs  nar  Son  clioix  vassembl^, 
Ces  goerriers  qui  Tonlaient,  dans  leor  zMe  h6n>i<pia, 
D'un  ramas  d  oppresseurs  pufger  la  r^publique^ 
Destmcteurs  da  s6nat,  I'^craser,  Tabolir  ? 
D'un  vieuz  patricien  le  nom  les  &it  p^.*' 

The  language  of  M»  Delavigne's  conapinUors  offisrs  a  singular 
contrast  to  that  of  Lord  Bynm's*  The  latter  talk  like  oM  Ro- 
mans, the  first  like  fisherm^  and  bandittu  Here*  at  any  rate, 
the  French  writer  is  ''  in  opposition''  with  his  original ; — 

**  We  will  not  strike  for  private  wrongs  abne .  •  • 

We  will  be  free  in  Ufe  and  death !  the  grave 

Is  chainless  •  •  • 

Our  fathers  did  not  fly  from  Attila 

into  these  isles  . . . 

To  own  a  thousand  despots  in  his  place.'* 
**  Guerre  au  puiteant ! — ^A  son  or! — ^A  ses 

Vins  de  Gi^ce  et  d'ltalie  !-- 

Lean  palais  sont  k  nous  5  j'en  veux  an :  chmsissons." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  less  elevated  tone  of  M.  Dela- 
vigne's malecontents  precluded  hb  delighting,  by  the  month  of 
Israel,  die  ears  of  the  Parisian  pit  with  some  of  the  most  heart- 
stirring  lilies  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  poet;  and  which, 
should  all  else  diat  Byron  ever  wrote  srak  into  the  oblivion  that 
has  devoored  so  many  goodly  portions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
genius,  would  alone  vindicate  for  him  a  place  among  die  earth'« 
great  spirits. 

CALENDABO. 

"  But  if  we  fail— 

ISRAEL  BBRTUCOtO. 

They  never  fail  who  die 
In  a  great  cause  :  the  blodi  ^may  soak  their  gore ; 
Theur  heads  may  sodden  in  the  sun  :  their  limbs 
Be  strung  to  city  gates  and  castle  walls — 
But  still  their  spirit  walks  abroad.    Though  years 
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Elapse  «Bd  others  sharo'w  tek  a  doom^ 
They  hut  aogmenC  die  deep  a»d  sw^iing  tliDoghti 
Which  overpower  ali  others,  and  iNmdatl    ' :      > 
The  world  at  last  to  freedom. 
Instead  of  venting  bis  free  spirit  in  effusions  like  these,  the 
French  Israel  is  a  player  on  words  and  a  clencher  of  sentences. 
"  Quel  mepris  dan9  leur  yeux !"  says  Faliero  of  the  con^any 
with  whom  M.  Delavigne  has.  beeorrpleaaed  lo  associate  hitn  at 
Liotti's,  where  he  and  Israel  renew  the  farce  of  Sempronius  and 
Syphax  plotting  against  Cato  in  biaiownrball;-^ 

IBEACL. 

^*  Fermons-les  peur  toujonn. 

FAUSBO.  ' 

Mftme  en  se  parlant  has  qu'Us  montrent  d'lnsdence ! 

ISBABXf. 

Nous  allons  pour  toujour^  les  rejuve  en  sileuce. 

FALisao* 
De  lenr«soUTire*afl(ier  j'aurais  pu  me  laner» 

ttSAaL. 

La  boucbe  d'un  flMNurant  soorit  sacs  offenser," 
Israel,  however,  makes  amends  for  this  sort  of  8nip<«nap  dia- 
logue, to  which  die  French  stage  appears  to  be  partial,  by  his 
account  of  Pietro's  death,  one  of  the. conspirators  who  had  pre- 
ceded himself  and  the  Doge  to  the  bourne  whither  they  also 
were  soon  to  be  dismissed.  It  is  thebest  thing — tl^at  is  like- 
wise new — ^in  the  play, 

'*  Pietro,  Je  crois  le  voir  eacor : 
L'osil  fier,  d'une  main  s&re  et  sans  reprendre  haleine, 
11  vide,  en  votre  bonneur,  sa  coupe  trois  foia  pleine, 
S'avance,  et  r^p^tant  son  refrain  familier : 
*■  Que  Sunt  Marc  soic,'  dit-il, '  en  aide  au  gondolier/ 
n  s*agenoaille  alors,  il  chatite  et  le  fer  tombe." 
The  terms  on  which  the  two  Falieros  and  the  two  Israels  con- 
sort together  are  somewhat  different ;  and  the  difference  is  cha-* 
racteriatic  of  the  two  poets  and  of  their  two  countries.    The  pair 
belonging  to  M.  Delavigne  are  camarades  from  the '  moment  it 
is  diacovererf  that  the  one  has  served  under  the  other,  and  that 
Israel  as  well  as  the  Doge  has  seen  **  le  soleil  de  Zara.''    It 
is  not  altogether  so  wfth  the  English  Faliero,  who,  though  con- 
descending enough  at  times,  manifests  nevertheless  all*  the  mor^e 
of  a  great  signor,  scandalized  at  his  company.    The  following 
excerpts  will  put  the  difference  spoken  of  in  a  clear  point  of 
view.     Faliero  is  told  of  the  fate  of  his  late  associates — 
'*  Gone  to  their  place,  and  now 
Answering  to  Heaven  fer  what  they  dhl  on  earth. 
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Ah  i  the  pleheiaa  Brntos,  is  he  gooe. 
And  the  qnick  Cassiua  of  the  arwoal } — ** 

This  is  characteristicallj  indifferent ;  but  in  the  French  phy* 
Israel,  cm  being  led  out  to  execution^  falls  on  his  knees  before  the 
Doge— 

'*  Soldat,  je  yenx  moorir^  bini  par  oette  main. 
Qui  de  I'honneiur  jadis  m'a  montr^  le  cheniln. 

rALIBRO. 

A  reroir  dans  le  ciel,  mon  Tieux  oompagnon  d'annes ! 

.  • .  A^aot  de  subir  ton  arr^t 
Embrasse  ton  ami  •  •  /* 

English  Israel  complains  of  some  hard  names  the  Doge  hti 
gratuitously  conferred  upon  him. 

**  Strange  words,  my  lord,  and  most  unmerited  ; 
I  am  no  spy,  and  neither  are  we  traitors. 

DOOB. 

We — IFe — ^no  matter — yon  have  earned  the  right 
To  talk  of  lis.     But  to  the  pomt— " 

But  the  following  is  the  gracious  style  of  the  French  Faliero : 
Parie  k  ton  g^n^ral,  et  conte  lui  ta  peine ; 
Dis,  mon  vienx  camarade." 

Finally,  to  the  invitation  of  the  conspirators  to  be  "  our  general 
and  chief,"  the  Byronian  Faliero  responds  : 

Chief ! — General  1—1  was  general  at  Zara, 
And  chief  in  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  prince  in  Venice  } 
I  cannot  stoops  that  is,  I  am  not  fit 
To  lead  a  band  of— patriots* 

But  the  modern  French  Doge  is  so  affable,  that  Pietro  the 
gondolier  slaps  him  on  the  shoulder  by  way  of  signifying  his  ap- 
proval of  the  following  sentiment : 

**  Mes  voenx  tendent  plus  haut :  oni,  je  fus  prince  k  Rhode, 
General  k  Zara,  doge  k  Venise ;  eh  bien ! 
Je  oe  veux  pas  descendre,  et  me  fais  citoyen  !"* 

Which  of  these  demeanours  is  the  most  characteristic  b  oo 
more  to  be  queried  than  which  is  the  most  amiable.  But  George 
Gordon  Lord  Byron  had  a  key  to  unlock  the  bosom  of  tiie  Doge 
Faliero,  probably  not  possessed  by  M.  Caaimir  Delavigne,  de 
TAcad^mie  Fran^aise.  And  more  than  this»  Lord  Byron,  than 
whom  no  man  ever  bore  about  him  a  more  incessant  conscioas- 
iiess  of  his  nobility,  partly  by  principle,  partly  by  waywardness 
and  spleen,  had  been  led  into  the  popular  ranks,  and  united  with 
plebeians  against  the  anatocracy*  to  which  nevertheless  he  was 
proud  of  belonging.    The  self-banished  nobleman^  colleagoed 
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with  the  ex-editor  of  the  Examiner,  to  write  down  the  govern- 
ment of  Castlereagh,  presents  a  combination  not  very  dissimilar 
to  that  of  Marino  Faliero  the  Doge,  conspiring  with  Israel 
Bertucciot  the  patron  of  a  galley,  to  overthrow  the  government  of 
the  Forty.  Had  the  latter  pair  enjoyed  a  longer  intimacy, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  they  would  have  parted  as  mal-content 
with  each  other  as  the  noble  and  the  plebeian  poet ;  and  the  Doge 
would  not  have  figured  to  advantage  in  **  Marino  Faliero  and  his 
Contemporaries/'  written  by  the  surviving  Israel,  at  liberty  to 
pluck  the  dead  lion  bj  the  beard.  Certain  it  is,  Byron's  Doge, 
driven  to  herd  with  "  stun^  plebeians,"  as  he  graciously  calls 
them,  cannot  refrain  from  insulting  his  associates;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  Israel  had  possibly  as  much  to  complain 
of  as  Leigh  in  as  many  days.  Faliero  going  right-forward  to  a 
sweeping  revenue,  cannot  forbear  looking  back  to  his  ancestors 
and  to  his  digmty;  and  when  these  thoughts  arrest  him,  Israel, 
his  ally,  fails  not  to  receive  such  notice  as  the  lion  in  his  moods 
misht  be  supposed  to  vouchsafe  to  his  companion  cur. 

M.  Deiavigne  might  complain  with  some  share  of  justice,  if, 
after  having  given  so  many  of  his  imitations,  no  specimen  were 
adduced  of  his  original  matter.  The  following  Pains  of  Exile 
is  probably  the  passage  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
greatest  number  of  his  readers. 

"  .. ,  Mais  c*e8t  dcsespoir 
Que  n'ont  pu,  dans  Texil,  sentir  ni  concevoir 
Tons  ces  heureux  bannis  de  qui  Tbumeur  leg^re 
A  fait  des  etrangers  sur  la  rive  etrang^re. 
C'esI  ce  d^oiit  d'un  sol  que  voudraient  fair  nos  pas  \ 
C'est  ce  vague  besoin  des  lieux  ou  ron  n'est  pas, 
Ce  souvenir  qui  tue  -,  oui,  cette  fi^vre  lente. 
Qui  fisit  r^er  de  ciel,  de  la  patrie  absente. 
C*est  ce  mal  du  pays  dont  rien  ne  peut  gu6rir, 
Dont  tous  les  jours  on  meurt  sans  jamais  eu  mourir.*' 

^'  But  'tis  the  despair, 
Which  cannot  in  banishment  feel  or  imagine 
Those  light-hearted  exiles  whose  fickle  humour 
Hath  made  them  all  strangers  in  a  strange  country. 
This  loathing  it  is  of  a  soil  one  would  flee  from, 
This  want  undefin*d  of  a  place  where  one  is  not. 
This  longing  that  slays,  aye,  this  slow-kilHng  fever, 
,  Thai  makes  rise  in  one's  dreams  a  far-away  country. 
Tis  the  sickening  for  hoaus  which  medicine  euics  not. 
Which  one  every  day  dies  of  without  dying  ever." 
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Art,  V. — Annates  Agricoks  de  R<wiUe,  etc*  Par  C.  J.  A. 
Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  Directeur  de  r^tablissement  Agricok 
exemplaire  de  Roville.  ParU.  1824-1828.  4  vok.  8vo. 
Few  thiDgSf  we  believe,  exercise  so  powerful  an  influeaoe  onx 
the  prosperity  of  agricultural  countries  as  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract entered  ioto  between  the  proprietors  of  estates  and  thoie 
to  whom  the  J  let  or  assign  the  power  of  cnltivating  them*  A  vexj 
great  deal,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  the  superiority  of  English  agri* 
culture  over  that  of  France^  and  most  other  continental  states, 
may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  different  custom  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  letting  of  land.  Aod  we 
think  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  that 
any  considerable  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  agriculture  ofa 
very  large  proportion  of  the  Continent,  unless  a  change  prsvioasly 
take  place  in  the  mode  of  occupation  by  tenants.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  suppose  that  we  shall  be  considered  travelling,  oat  of 
our  way,  in  briefly  calling  the  att^tion  of  our  readers  to  thii 
subject.  In  most  of  the  continental  states  the  agricultural  class 
forms  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  population*  And  in  those 
countries  where  the  land  is  chiefly  occupied  by  tenants,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  accurate  notions  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  without  being  previously  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  under  which  they  hold  their  occupancies. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  enter  upon  a  formal  discussion 
of  the  various  questions  that  arise  in  deciding  with  reelect  to  the 
best  method  of  letting  land.  We  take  for  granted,  what  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  in  order  to  give  perfect  security  to  the 
occupiers  of  land,  and  consequently  to  call  forth  all  their  energies, 
leases  of  a  reasonable  endurance  should  be  granted  to  them. 
This  endurance  may  of  course  be  varied,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent condition  of  the  farms  to  be  let,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  to  be  applied ;  but,  speaking  generally,  a  lease  should 
not  be  so  long  as  to  allow  the  tenant  to  delay  entering  vigorously 
upon  those  improvements  which  may  be  necessary,  nor  should  it 
be  so  short  as  to  prevent  him  from  reaping  the  full  benefit  of 
such  improvements.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to 
endeavour  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  plan  of  granting 
leases,  in  the  way  now  mentioned,  over  every  other  plan  of 
occupancy.  All  practical  agriculturists,  as  well  as  the  most  intel- 
ligent agricultural  writers,  how  much  soever  they  may  differ  as 
to  othjsr  points,  universally  agree  that  occupancy  by  tenants  must 
always  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  and  unsound  state,  when  they  are 
not  secured  in  their  possessions  by  leases  of  a  reasonable  length. 
Without,  therefore,  touching  farther  upon  this  point,  or  upon  mauj 
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odiers  of  great  importance  that  migbt  be  mooted  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  we  shall  copfine  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of  the 
best  means  of  fixing  or  determining  the  rent  of  farms,  whedier 
they  happen  to  be  occupied  by  tenants  at  will,  or  by  tenants  hold- 
ing under  leases.  In  treating  of  this  subject  we  shall  have  to  re-* 
view  some  of  those  practices  which  exercise  the  greatest  influence 
on  continental  agriculture;  and  which  seem  to  be  alike  subversive 
ofagricultural  improvement,  and  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
the  agricultural  population. 

The  rent  of  a  farm  may  be  fixed  in  any  one  of  the  four  follow- 
ing ways,  yh, : — first,  in  money;  second,  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
its  whole  produce;  third,  in  a  gifen  quantity  of  produce — the 
amount  in  the  last  two  cases  being  payable  either  in  kind  or  in 
money  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day;  or  fourth,  on  the  corvit 
principle,  by  which  the  tenant  engages  to  perform  certain  services 
for  behoof  of  the  landlord. 

I.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  diese  methods,  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  numey  rent,  it  would  be  one  6f  the  I^ast  exceptionable 
of  any,  were  money  always  of  the  same  value.    This,  however,  is 
not  the  case.    The  value  of  gold  and  silver  does  not,  indeed,  fluc^ 
tnate  very  considerably  in  periods  of  limited  duration;  and  if  the 
rent  of  a  farm  let  for  nineteen  or  twentyK)ne  years  were  to  be 
made  payable  in  a  certain  amount  of  gold  or  silver,  there  is  not 
much  probability  that  the  spirit  of  the  contract  could  be  much 
afiRKted  by  changes  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  during  the 
interval.    But  the  terms  of  leases  cannot  be  so  regulated  ;  coin? 
of  a  certain  denomination  and  paper-money  are  declared  to  be 
legal  tenders;  and  if  the  weight  or  purity  of  such  coins,  or  the 
value  of,  such  paper-money,  be  either  increased  or  diminished; 
rente  will  sustain  a  corresponding  variation.    The  experience  of 
this,  as  of  most  other  countries,  has  shown  that  these  are  not 
niere  speculative  contingencies.      The  beavjr  depreciation   oi^ 
paper«money' which  took  place  in  this  country  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1808  and  1814,  occasioned  a  virtual  diminution  in  die 
rent  of  such  farms  as  had  been  let  previously  to  1808;  while,  oil 
the  other  hand,  the  rise  that  took  place  in  the  value  of  paper  in 
1814  and  subsequently,  added  proportionally  to  the  rents  of  such 
fiinns  as  had  been  let  during  the  period  of  the  depreciation. 

It  19  not,  perhaps,  very  likely  that  we  shall  again  witness  such 
changes  in  the  value  of  paper-money  as  were  exj>erienced  in  the 
period  from  the  passing  of  the  Restriction  Act  in  1797  to  the 
restoration  of  specie  payments  in  1821.  But  as  there  is  no  secu- 
rity that  such  may  not  be  the  case,  and  as  such  changes,  when 
thej  do  occur,  must  be  injurious  either  to  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
it  19  for  die  interest  of  both  parties  to  provide  as  far  as  possible 
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npSa^t  their  pperfttioDy  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  showyonay 
be  done  by  making  the  rent  a  certain  quantity  of  produce. 

II.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  second  of  these  four  modes 
of  fixing  rent;  namely,  that  which  makes  it  a  certain  proportion 
qf  the  produce.  On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  this  mode 
may  perhaps  seem  one  of  the  least  objectionable,  as  it  guards,  in 
some  measure,  against  the  disturbing  effects  of  variations  in  the 
•qasons;  for  supposing  the  proportion  of  the  produce  paid  to  the 
landlord  as  rent  to  be  a  fourth,  and  that  the  produce  in  a  good 
year  is  equal  to  100  quarters,  and  in  a  bad  year  to  only  80,  it  is 
plain  that.  25  quarters  in  the  one  case  is  no  greater,  or  is  rather, 
indeed,  a  lesser  burden  than  £0  in  the  other.  It  is  contended 
jdsp^  that  a  proportional  rent  cannot  operate  as  any  material 
<;heck  on  imprpvements;  for,  as  the  tenant  knows  beforehand 
what  proportion  of  the  produce  arising  from  an  improvement 
would  go  to  the  landlord,  he  has  only  to  consider  whether  it 
would  yield  him,  over  and  above  this  deduction,  the  common  and 
ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  repay  him  his  capital  durmg  the 
pprrency  of  his  lease;  and  if  an  improvement  would  do  this,  the 
£H|ir  presumption,  we  are  told,  is,  that  the  tenant  would  imme- 
diately undertake  it. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  now  been  stated,  we  cannot  help 
coi^sidering  t^is  mode  of  fixing  the  rent  of  land  as  the  very  wo»t 
that  can  be  devised,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  that  the 
agriculture  of  any  country  in  which  it  is  adopted,  can  be  in  a 
really  flourishing  condition.  The  widest  experience  shows  that, 
practically  speaking,  tenants  never  make  any  real  or  considerable 
improvement,  unless  when  they  believe  they  will  be  allowed  to 
reap  the  whole  advantage  arising  from  it.  It  is  in  vain  to  con- 
tend that  the  tenant  knows  the  proportion  of  the  increased  pro- 
duce that  will  go  to  the  landlord,  and  that  if  the  remaining  portion 
be  a  due  return  on  his  capital,  it  will  be  for  his  interest  to  lay  it 
out.  Not  one  tenant  amongst  10,000  would  so  act.  There  are 
always  very  considerable  hgzards  to  be  run  by  those  who  embark 
capital  in  agricultural  improvements ;  and  if  to  these  haxards  were 
l^ded  the  obligation  to  pay  to  the  landlord  a  half,  a  third,  or  a 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce  arising  from  an  improvement,  either 
none  would  ever  be  attempted  by  a  tenant,  or  at  least  none  that 
Inquired  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  or  where  the  prospect  of 
return  was  not  very  immediate.  If  we  would  have  enteiprising 
tenants,  and  a  flourishing  and  improving  system  of  agriculture, 
we  must  give  the  tenants  perfect  security  that  they  shall  possess 
their  farms  for  a  reasonable  period,  and  reap,  during  the  cur- 
rency of  their  lease,  the  entire  benefit  arising  from  whatever  im^ 
provements  they  may  execute.     If  landlords  encroach  on  either 
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of  these  principles,  or  insist  on  immediately  sharing  in  the  benefit 
resulting  from  improvements  cffFected  by  the  industry,  skill  and 
capital  of  their  tenants;  they  ¥^ili  effectually  prevent  their  being 
undertaken.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  effect  of  tithe*. 
When  the  tenant  pays  a  composition  or  fixed  money  rent  of  so 
much  an  acre  to  the  incumbent,  tithe  is  either  no  discouragement 
to  improvement,  or  but  a  very  slight  one.  But  wherever  tithe  is 
exacted  in  kind,  it  operates  in  this  respect  most  powerfully  and 
prejudicially.  Now  if  such  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  the  effect 
of  a  tithe,  or  tax  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce,  how  prodigiously 
would  its  operation  be  increased  if  it  were  three,  four,  or  five 
times  that  amount,  and  rigidly  exacted?  And  it  is  plain  that  if 
rents  were  not  fixed,  but  fluctuatiug  quantities;  if  they  formed 
a  certain  proportion,  as  a  half,  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  the  produce 
of  farms,  they  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  in 
their  operation  on  the  farmer  and  on  agriculture,  as  if  tithe, 
instead  of  being  10,  were  50, 331,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  produce. 
Had  such  been  the  mode  of  fixing  the  rent  of  land  generally 
adopted  in  Great  Britain,  we  firmly  believe  that  agriculture  would 
not  have  been  at  this  moment  more  improved  than  it  was  in  the! 
reign  of  James  I.  or  Charles  I. 

Besides  the  effects  which  this  mode  of  letting  land  must  have  id 
checking  the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  in  reducing  agriculture  to 
a  mere  system  of  routine,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  perjury  and  fraud.  A  rent  which  is  a  certain  prof>or^ioii 
of  Ae  produce  must  necessarily  vary  from  year  to  year,  with  the 
variations  in  that  produce.  Uuless,  therefore,  the  landlord  or  his 
agent  look  very  carefully  indeed  after  the  proceedings  of  his 
tenants,  he  is  sure  to  be  cheated;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him, 
do  what  be  will,  to  obviate  fraud.  The  tendency  of  this  system  is 
thus,  in  fact,  twofold :  in  the  first  place  it  is  almost  certain  that  it 
^vill  effectually  extinguish  every  germ  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  will  deeply  imbue  the  agricul- 
turists with  some  of  tlie  worst  and  most  degrading  vices;  leading 
them  to  found  their  hopes  of  improving  £eir  condition,  not  on 
the  fslir  eicercise  of  their  industry  and  talent,  but  on  the  success  of 
their  schemes  to  defraud  their  landlords. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  argue  this  question  spe- 
culatively. The  practice  of  letting  lands  by  proportional  rents 
has  unfortunately  been  very  widely  introduced;  and  wherever  it 
ba9  been  adopted  it  has  put  a  stop  to  all  improvement,  and 
reduced  the  cultivators  of  the  land  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject 
poverty.  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  about  seven-eighths^  of  tbe 
whole  surface  of  France  were  occupied  hy  metayers — ^niat  is,  by  a 
5ipecie8  of  tenants  paying  a  certain  proportion,  generally  alialf; 
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mid  hardly  eyer  less  than  a  third,  of  the  produce  to  the  laodlord; 
the  latter  sometimes  furaishing  the  teoants  with  the  oxen  ^xlA 
other  cattle  used  in  farming,  and  a  portion  of  the  seed-^-and  some- 
times not.  Even  if  we  were  totally  unacquainted  with  the  facte 
pf  the  case,  we  might  confidently  pronounce,  a  priori,  that  sucb  a 
system  must  have  been  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  In  England,  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  amounts  to  more 
than  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  produce. 
What  then  must  be  the  e£fect  of  subjecting  the  cultivators  of  t 
country  lik^  France,  where  the  rent  of  land  is  naturally  lower  than 
in  England,  to  so  excessive  a  demand  as  that  of  a  half,  or  even  a 
third  of  the  produce?  Can  any  one  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
French  agriculture,  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution,  was  in  the  most 
wretched  condition,  and  the  occupiers  of  lands  sunk  in  the  abyss 
of  poverty  and  misery?  Nor  is  this  system  less  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  proprietor  than  to  those  of  the  cultivator.  The 
landlord  gets,  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  raised 
iipon  his  estate  j  but  owing  to  the  degraded  condition  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  wretchedness  of  the  tenants,  caused  by  the 
exorbitancy  of  his  demands,  the  produce  raised  is  comparatively 
trifling;  so  that  the  half  that  belongs  to  the  landlord  under  this 
miserable  system  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  share  falling  to  him 
would  be  were  the  rents  moderate  and  fixed,  and  the  tenants 
allowed  to  reap  all  the  advantage  arising  from  whatever  skill  and 
talent  they  might  exert.  The  tenants  having  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  the  stock  furnished  by  the  landlords, 
the  letter  are  perpetually  losing  by  its  mismanagement  or  destruc- 
tion. "  In  this  most  detestable  of  all  modes  of  letting  land,'' says 
Arthur  Young,  whose  Travels  in  France  and  Lombardy  contain  a 
vast  deal  of  information  on  this  subject,  '*  after  running  the  haxard 
of  such  losses,  fatal  in  many  instances,  the  defrauded  landlord 
receives  a  contemptible  rent;  the  farmer  is  in  the  lowest  state  of 
poverty;  the  land  is  miserably  cultivated;  and  the  nation  suffers 
as.  severely  as  ^he  farmers  themselves."  Where  the  stock  is  wholly 
furnished  by  the  tenants,  they  are  not  quite  so  poor;  but  even  ia 
this  case  their  condition  is  decidedly  worse  than  that  of  a  day- 
labourer  in  other  countries;  agriculture  is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  no 
improvement  is  either  attempted,  or  even  so  much  as  tfaoa^^t  of. 
Hie  Revolution  had  the  effect  of  converting  many  occupiers  of 
land  into  proprietors,  and  by  doing  so,  lessened  in  so  far  die  in- 
tolerable evils  of  the  metayer  system.  Still,  however,  that  system 
is  upheld,  in  all  its  pristine  vigour,  in  more  than  a  half  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  France ;  and  in  all  those  districts  where  it 
exists,  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  the  occupiers, 
are  quite  as  wretched  as  at  the  period  described  by  Mr.  Young. 
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In  proof  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  beg  to  i ubjom  die 
following  passage  from  a  very  valuable  article  on  the  Present 
State  oi  French  Agriculture,  in  the  number  of  the  Revue  Trimes- 
trielie  for  April,  1828. 

**  Where  the  proprietors  do  not  cultivate  thenr  own  estates,  notbfaig 
has  so  much  influenoe  on  their  cultivation  as  the  nxxie  in  which  they  are 
let.    In  France  that  mode  is  in  general  detestable.    With  the  exception 
of  Flanders,  and  of  a  very  small  number  of  provinces  where  the  system 
of  cultivation  by  a  rotation  of  crops  has  been  long  adopted,  the  duralion 
of  leases  is  far  too  short  to  enable  the  farmer  to  indemnify  himself  for 
the  outlay  which  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  cultivation  would 
require^  and  to  derive  any  profit  from  it.     Indeed,  in  a  very  large  part  of 
the  kiDgdom,  in  all  the  central  provinces,  farmers  are  hardly  known. 
The  land  is  cultivated  by  unfortunate  metayers,  who  engage  to  occupy 
it  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  to  perform  the  various  operations  re* 
quired  in  its  husbandry,  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  proprietor  as  rent. 
The  metayer  furnishes  his  labour,  his  ignorance,  and  bis  good  appetite ; 
the  proprietor  supplying  an  exhausted  soil,  the  stock  indispensable  to  its 
petty  nurming,  the  grain  required  for  the  first  sowing,  and  that  which 
may  be  required  for  the  support  of  the  metayer  and  bis  family  until  the 
first  harvest.   The  metayer  works,  sows,  reaps,  and  feeds  on  the  produce. 
After  he  and  his  family  are  fed  the  proprietor  gets  the  remainder.    Sora»> 
times  a  middleman,  under  the  name  of  a  farmer,  is  interposed  between 
the  landbrd  and  the  metayer.    This  third  party  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
cunning  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who  agrees  to  pay  the  landlord  a  cei^ 
tain  rent,  independent  of  variations  of  harvests,  acquiring  in  return  a 
right  to  his  share  of  the  produce  raised  by  the  metayer.    The  middleman 
takes  no  part  in  the  laboui-s  of  cultivation,  but  he  attends  at  all  the  har- 
vestings of  the  metayer;  he  foHows  him  to  every  market  to  get  his  half 
of  the  price  of  the  produce.    His  art  consists  in  getting  more  than  this 
half  $  as  he  knows  how  to  read  and  write,  of  which  the  other  is  most 
commoaly  ignorant,  he  is  able  to  confuse  the  metayer's  accounts,  and 
finally  to  plunder  him.    Under  this  master,  who  is  constantly  present, 
.the  condition  of  the  metayer  is  still  more  miserable.    The  middleman, 
n^ho  has  some  capital,  regularly  pays  the  rent  to  the  proprietor;  he  makes 
little  speculations  on  the  sale  of  his  produce,  and  sometimes  becomes  rich. 
Xhis  division  is  very  convenient  for  the  proprietor,  whom  it  releases  from 
tbe  necessity  of  all  surveillance,  and  to  whom  it  affords  some  security  for 
the  payment  of  his  rent ;  but  it  is  destructive  of  agriculture,  because  it 
keeps  the  metayer  in  a  state  of  extreme  indigence,  who  would  cultivate 
less  badly  were  be  allowed  to  make  any  profits  or  savings  In  abundant 
yesurs;  it  hinders  him  from  ever  rising  to  the  condition  of  a  petty  farmer; 
it  puts  tbe  reward  due  to  labour  into  the  pockets  of  fraud.    Not  less, 
perfaaps,  than  a  half  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  i%  occupied  by  me- 
tayers i  and  the  proprietors  whose  estates  are  so  let,  are  hardly  able  to 
iotroduce  a  different  system ;  for  in  the  provinces  where  this  miserable 
moNcfe  of  occupying  land  is  general,  those  who  have  capital  and  skill,  and 
i>Fho' consequently  might  ctutivate  land  with  advantage,  become  middle- 
men ;  so  that  the  business  of  cultivation  is  entirely  carried  on  by  the 
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poorest  and  most  ignorant  penons.  AgricttUure  is  there  redly  the  moit 
abject  and  degrad^l  of  all  employments.*' 

Such  18  the  striking  and,  we  know,  authentic  account  of  the 
depressed  and  miserable  state  of  French  agriculture  at  this  mo- 
ment under  the  metayer  system.  "  La  France/'  says  the  same 
writer,  **'  est  restie  stationnaire  dans  presque  tons  las  procU^ 
de  la  culture/'  And  so  long  as  this  mode  of  letting  land,  and 
the  equal  partition  of  landed  property  amongst  all  the  children  of 
ft  family,  is  continued,  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  it 
should  improve.  While  these  practices  are  permitted  to  subsist, 
France  can  enjoy  no  real  or  lasting  prosperity;  for  no  country 
can  be  prosperous,  the  land  of  which  is  divided  into  small  patches, 
occupied  by  a  beggarly  population,  without  either  skill  or  capital; 
and  who,  though  they  possessed  both,  have  no  motive  to  exert 
the  one  or  employ  the  other. 

"  The  condition  of  the  French  metayers,"  says  an  advocate  of  this  lys- 
tem,  ''is  constantly  the  same;  the  son  occupies  exactly  the  same  place  ss 
bis  father;  he  never  thinks  of  becoming  richer,  and  cares  not  for  poli- 
tical changes.  We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  we  behold  an  Indian 
cagie  irrevocably  attached,  through  the  influence  of  religion,  to  the  same 
trade  and  the  same  practices.  In  several  provinces  the  metayers  form 
nme-tenths  of  the  population  ;  and  having  continued  stationary  for  four  or 
£ve  centuries,  they  are  necessarily  very  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
nation."* 

An  evil  so  deeply  rooted,  and  so  interwoven  with  all  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  society,  cannot  be  either  easily  or  speedily 
eradicated.     It  may,  however,  be  expected,  that  ultimately  the 
landlords  will  open  their  eyes  to  their  own  interest,  and  see  the 
propriety  of  exerting  themselves  to  introduce  a  better  syBtem. 
To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  two  things  are  quite  indis- 
pensable; first,  the  granting  of  leases  of  a  reasonahle  duration; 
and  second,  the  fixing  of  the  rent  in  money,  or  in  a  given  quan- 
tity of  produce.     So  long  as  the  present  mode  of  either  granting 
no  leases  at  all,  or  leases  for  only  three  years,  and  exacting  a  half 
or  a  third  of  the  produce  as  rent,  is  continued,  it  would  be  vain 
to  expect  that  agriculture  should  make  the  least  progress,  or  that 
the  occupiers  should  ever  rise  above  their  present  miserable  con- 
dition.   The  want  of  capital  would  at  first  prevent  the  land  from 
being  let  in  considerable  portions,  but  as  capital  accumulated 
they  might  be  increased.     Where  no  tenants  possessed  of  capital 
could  be  founds  the  landlords  might  do  as  they  do  at  present,  they 
might  advance  the  capital  to  the  tenants;  but  in  this  case  the  ad- 
vance ought  not  to  be  made  as  a  loan,  but  as  a  free  gift.     It  is 
visionary  to  suppose  that  a  farmer  will  ever  take  the  same  care  of 

*  SiuDondi,  Nouveaui  Principet  d'Eoononie  Politique,  tume  i.  p.  196. 
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capital  betooging  to  another,  that  he  will  do  of  his  own;  and 
diough  the  plan  now  proposed  would  occasion  an  immediate  ap^ 
parent  loss  to  the  landlord,  it  would  prove  in  the  end  no  loss,  but 
an  immense  gain  to  him ;  it  would  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture 
which  it  will  never  receive  by  any  other  means,  and  the  landlord 
would  be  the  great  gainer  by  tliat  improvement  of  his  estate 
which  the  abolition  of  the  present  system,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  better  one  in  its  stead,  would  infallibly  occasion. 

The  Metayer  system  is  spread  over  almost  all  Italy,  and  it  is 
there  very  little,  if  at  all,  less  injurious  than  in  France. 

"If  the  intelligence  with  respect  to  the  produce  of  wheat,**  says  Mr. 
Young,  speaking  of  Lombardy,  "  which  I  received  be  reviewed,  it  will 
be  found  at  an  average  varying  from  five  to  seven-and-a-half  times  the 
seed,  generally  between  five  and  six ;  suppose  the  latter  number,  and 
we  shall,  with  reason,  be  amazed  at  the  miserable  products  of  this  rich 

Cain,  in  every  thing  except  grass  and  silk.  The  average  sml  of  Eng- 
nd  cannot  be  compared  with  the  average  soil  of  Lombardy,  yet  our 
mean  produce  is  eleven  times  the  seed,  perhaps  twelve.  Every  one 
must  be  curious  to  know  the  causes  of  such  wretched  crops;  I  Mtribule 
them  to  various  circumstances,  but  the  predominant  cause  mu^l  be 
sought  for  in  the  small  farms,  occupied  either  by  little  peasant  prqnrie* 
tors,  or,  what  is  more  general,  by  metayers.  This  abominable  system 
of  letting  land  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  evils  found  in  agriculture, 
wherever  the  method  prevails.  Such  poor  farmers,  who  in  every  part 
of  Italy  where  I  have  been,  are  so  miserable  that  they  are  forced  to 
borrow  of  the  landlord  even  the  bread  they  eat,  before  the  harvest  comes 
round,  are  utterly  unable  to  perform  any  operation  of  their  culture  with 
the  vigour  of  a  substantial  tenantry ;  this  evil  pervades  every  thing  in  a 
farm ;  it  difiiises  itself  imperceptibly  to  a  common  eye,  into  circum- 
stances where  none  would  seek  it.  There  are  but  few  districts  where 
lands  are  let  to  the  occupying  tenant  at  a  money  rent,  but  wherever  it  is 
found,  there  crops  are  greater ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  imbecility  of  the 
metaying  system ;  yet  there  are  politicians,  if  they  deserve  the  name, 
everywhere  to  be  found,  who  are  violent  against  changing  these  me- 
tayers for  farmers)  an  apparent  depopulation  is  said  to  take  place, 
and  the  same  stupid  arguments  are  heard  that  we  have  been  pestered 
with  in  England  against  the  union  of  farms.  Men  reason  against  that 
improvement  of  their  lands,  which  is  the  natural  progress  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  are  so  grossly  absurd  as  to  think  thai  doubling  the 
produce  of  a  country  will  deprive  it  of  its  people.'*  * 

Cicero  has  somewhere  said,  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd 
that  it  has  not  found  a  philosopher  to  support  it;  and  it  need 
not,  therefore,  have  surprized  Mr.  Young  that  the  metayer 
system  should  have  had  its  advocates;  but  what  is  more  singular. 


*  Young's  Travels  in  France,  &c.  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  S16. 
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they  are  not  yet  extinct.  M.  Sismondi,  in  his  work  already 
quoted,  does  not  scruple/ to  aiGroi  that  "{cultivation  by  metayen, 
or  occupiers  paying  half  the  produce,  is  one  of  the  happiest  in* 
ventious  of  the  middle  ages ;  that  it  contributes  powerfully  to  dif- 
fuse happiness  amongst  the  lower  classes,  to  carry  the  soil  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  cultivation,  and  to  accumulate  the  greatest  amount 
oif  capital  upon  it/' — (Tome  i.  p.  19^^194.)  The  reputatioB 
which  M.  Sismondi  has  acquired  as  an  historian,  to  which  we  re- 
cently endeavoured  to  do  justice^  must  be  our  apology  for  calling 
the  reader's  attention  to  such  statements.  To  suppose  that  a  sys* 
tem  of  occupancy  which  robs  the  cultivator  of  almost  all  the  fruits 
of  superior  industry  and  ingenuity,  can  be  a  means  of  contributing 
to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  or  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
is  a  proposition  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that 
it  contradicts  and  confutes  itself.  And  in  point  of  fact  we  are 
told  by  the  Jate  celebrated  Italian  economist,  Gioja,  in  a  review 
of  M.  Sismondi's  work,  in  the  Biblioteca  Italiana,  (Aug.  1827,) 
diat  wherever  agriculture  is  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Italy,  the  land 
is  occupied  by  tenants  holding  under  a  lease,  and  paying  a  fixed 
renf.  The  same  distinguished  economist  published  a  valuable 
work  in  1803,  entitled,  Discussione  Economica  sul  Di^artimeiito 
dHOlona ; — a  department  which,  under  the  French  regime,  com- 
prised Milan  and  the  surrounding  territory.  In  this  work  M. 
Gioja  has  entered  at  considerable  length  into  an  examination  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Milanese,  of  which  his  account  is 
any  thing  but  flattering.  Among  the  causes  which  have  depressed 
it,  he  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  too  great  division  of  the  land, 
aad,  next  to  it,  on  the  metayer  system.  **  Industry,"  says  he,  *'  is 
in  proportion  to  the  probable  gain  or  loss;  but  when  the  metayer 
must  give  half  the  produce  to  his  landlord,  he  has  only  half  the 
motive  to  be  industrious  that  he  would  have,  and  feels  only  half 
the  injury  from  being  idle  that  he  would  do,  were  he  paying  a 
fixed  rent.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  industry  must  suffer  by 
such  a  system;  the  object  of  tlie  metayer  is  to  cheat  with  address, 
not  to  farm  better." — (p.  54.)  And  M.  Gioja  shows  that  this  sys- 
tem, by  preventing  the  accumulation  of  capital,  has  been  one 
of  the  main  causes  that  have  led  to  that  excessive  sub-division  of 
the  land  that  has  taken  place  in  some  districts,  and  which  in 
Italy,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  productive  of  the  very  worst  conse- 
quences. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  resort  to  the  works  of 
others  for  a  refutation  of  M.  Sismondi's  statements  with  respect 
to  the  gooil  effects  of  the  metayer  system.  One  of  his  earliest 
works  was  a  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Tuscany,  (Tableau  de 
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F Agriculture  Toscane,  Geneve,  1801,)  ia  which  he  hag  depicted 
the  abject  poverty  and  idleness  of  the  jpeasantry  under  thip,  his 
IM^w  favourite  system,  in  the  most  strikmg  terms.  In  the  tabk 
^i  contents  attached  to  this  volnme,  the  following  occur  among 
other  references : — '^  Misery  of  the  peasantry  ;'^  '^  those  who  hold 
under  leases,  more  economical,  and  richer  ;*'  *'  all  the  metayers  in 
debt;"  "  disadvantages  of  cultivation  by  metayers;"  **  metayers 
unable  to  execute  their  work  at  the  proper  time ;"  "  contract  care- 
less and  indolent  habits/'  &c.  Speaking  of  the  situation  of  the 
metayers  in  a  bad  year,  M.  Sismondi  states : — 

^'  As  they  possess  nothiug,  they  would  then  literally  be  compelled  to 
die  of  hunger,  (mourir  de  faxm^  if  they  were  not  assisted  by  the  pro- 
prietors, who  rarely  refuse  makiog  them  a  loan  upon  security  of  the  en- 
suing crop.  Their  debts  are  paid  after  the  vintage,  but  before  winter  is 
over  new  ones  are  contracted.  Of  ten  metayers  there  is  hardly  one  to  be 
found  who  owes  nothing  to  bis  master." — p.  212. 

''  The  metayer  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  He  has  rarely  any  com  in 
store,  and  still  more  rarely  any  oil  or  wine.  He  sells  his  oil  when  in 
the  press,  and  his  wine  when  in  the  vat.  He  has  no  provisioB  of  sak 
meat,  butter,  cheese,  leguminous  plants,  &c.  His  kitchen  utensils  are 
of  earthenware  i  and  the  furniture  of  his  cottage  consists  only  of  a  iaUe 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  one  or  two  boxes,  and  a  miserable  bed,  on 
which  father,  mother,  and  children  sleep.  When  the  division  of  General 
Vatrain  pillaged  the  Val  di  Nievolein  1792,  the  peasants  reaped  this  ad- 
vantage from  their  poverty,  that  when  they  had  concealed  .their  wearing 
apparel  and  their  wives'  jewels,  they  had  nothing  more  to  lose.'* — p.  214. 

And  such  is  their  idleness,  that  **  a  hired  labourer  will  execute  three 
times  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a  metayer." — p.  216. 

Such,  according  to  M.  Sismondi,  was  the  condition  of  the 
Tuscan  metayers,  and  such  the  actual  results  of  the  working  of 
that  system  which  he  now  tells  us  is  a  ''  happy  invention^"  a 
"  means  of  diffusing  prosperity  among  the  lower  classes!"  We 
admit  the  maxim  de  gustious  7um  est  i^c:  but  at  the  same  time 
we  must  say,  that  a  panegyric  on  Nero  or  Caesar  Borgia,  from  our 
republican  historian,  could  not  have  more  surprised  us  than  his 
eulogy  of  metayer  farming. 

MVLullin  de  Chateauvieux,  who  has  given  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  present  agricultural  state  of  Italy,  and  whose 
leanings  are  rather  on  the  side  of  the  metayer  system,  shows  that 
the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  the  Val  d'Arno  is  as  unsatis- 
factory as  possible. 

"  An  immense  population,**  says  he, ''  is  supported  on  the  produce  of 
land  thuft  distributed,  but  with  extreme  economy,  and  it  ia  ntfoer  abk  to 
iajf  by  amfthmg  as  a  reserve  agamst  unfaoourable  years.  It  is  neither 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  nor  the  abundance,  that  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  which  constitutes  the  well-being  of   the  inhabitants.      It 
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18  the  number  of  indmdiials  among  whom  the  total  prodoce  is  dt- 
yided^  which  fixes  the  proportion  that  each  is  enabled  to  eojoj.  Here 
it  is  very  small.  I  have  thus  far,  indeed,  exhibited  a  delightfal  country, 
well-watered,  fertile,  and  covered  with  a  perpetual  vegetation  ;  I  have 
shown  it  divided  into  countless  enclosures,  which,  like  so  many  beds  iu 
a  garden,  display  a  thousand  varying  productions ;  1  have  .shown  that  to 
all  these  enclosures  are  attached  well-built  houses,  clothed  with  vines, 
and  decorated  with  flowers ;  but,  on  entering  these  houses,  we  find  a  total 
XDont  cfall  the  awceniences  of  life,  a  table  more  than  frugal,  and  a  general 
appearance  of  privation ;  the  occupiers  of  them  are  not  the  proprietors  \ 
they  only  ficu'm  them,  paying  in  kind  half  the  produce  to  the  landlord.*** 

In  speaking  of  the  metayers  of  Lombardy,  M.  de  Chateau vieux 
observes, — "  Always  destitute  of  the  means  of  acquiring  capital, 
tfae^  remain  stationary  in  their  situation ;  the  result  is  a  torpor 
which  nothing  but  the  want  of  food  can  overcome/' — (p.  46.) 
And  in  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Maples,  he  found  the  metayers 
complaining  of  their  abject  condition ;  and  that  whenever  the 
the  season  happened  to  be  an  unfavourable  one,  they  suffered  the 
severest  privations. 

In  ascribing  the  invention  of  tKe  metiiyer  system  to  the  middle 
ages,  M.  Sismondi  does  not  seem  to  be  more  accurate  than  in  his 
estimate  of  its  advantages.  It  is  a  system  that  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  grow  up  in  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  wherever 
considerable  tracts  of  land  had  become  the  property  of  particular 
individuals.  The  advantages  of  granting  leases  of  a  reasonable 
length,  at  a  fixed  rent,  are  not  then  distinctly  perceived  either  by 
the  landlords  or  tenants  ;  and  it  seems  a  plain  and  advantageous 
method  for  both  parties,  that  the  tenant  should  occupy  and  work 
the  land,  paying  to  the  owner  a  certain  share  of  the  produce.  In 
Eastern  countries  this  mode  of  occupying  land  seems  to  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  period,  and  it  also  prevailed  in  ancient 
Italy.  The  early  Roman  farmers  were,  in  fact,  metayers.  The 
stock  on  the  farm  belonged  wholly  to  the  landlord,  and  the  occu- 
pier received  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  varying  accord- 
mg  to  the  productiveness  of  the  farm,  in  return  for  his  labour  in 
working  it.  The  occupier  of  land  upon  these  terms  is  called  by 
Cato — the  earliest  of  the  extant  writers  de  Re  Rusticd—^  pdlitor, 
or  poiintor,  from  his  business  being  that  of  a  cultivator  or  dresser 
of  land ;  and  sometimes  a  colonus  partiarius,  from  his  being  in  a 
sort  of  co-partnership  with  the  landlord,  and  entitled  to  a  share 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  This  is  the  only  description  of 
farmers  of  whom  Cato  speaks :  in  his  days,  indeed,  a  great  part 
of  Italy  belonged  to  the  resident  owners  of  small  estates,  and  was 
cultivated  directly  by  them ;  the  few  large  estates  of  the  non- 

*  We  quote  froni  Right's  traiialftCioii,  p.  78. 
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resident  landlords  being  then  more  generally  occupied  by  the 
slaves  and  servants  of  the  owner,  under  the  superintendence  of 
a  steward  or  bailiff,  (t7f7/tcti«,)  than  by  metayers.  Cato  mentions,  that 
in  his  day,  when  the  finest  land  was  let  to  a  politor,  or  colonuspar' 
tiarius,  he  received  an  eighth  part  of  the  produce ;  that  in  the 
second  best  land,  he  received  a  seventh ;  and  in  the  third  a  sixth. 
{De  Re  Rusticd,  %  137.)  It  will  be  observed,  however,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  small  share  of  the  produce  received  by  tlie  Roman 
metayers,  tliat  besides  the  land  and  live  stock,  the  landlord  fur- 
nished the  seed  and  all  the  implements  made  use  of  on  the  farm. 
It  is  further  conjectured  by  Dickson,*  and  apparently  with  much 
probability,  that  the  labourers  on  farms  occupied  by  poUtors  were 
mostly  slaves,  and  that  they  were  furnished  by  the  landlord  as  well 
as  the  labouring  cattle.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  besides  his  share 
of  the  crops  of  wheat,  inc.,  or  of  the  produce  commonly  so  called, 
the  poliior,  or  colonus  partiarius,  had  perquisites  of  milk,  fruits, 
and  garden-stuff,  produced  by  his  farm,  suflScient  to  supply  his 
family. 

Still,  however,  this  system,  and  that  of  cultivating  land  by  slaves 
employed  on  account  of  the  proprietors,  were  as  destructive  of 
the  agriculture  of  ancient  Italy,  as  the  metayer  system  is  of 
its  modem  cultivation,  or  predial  slavery  of  the  cultivation  of 
Russia.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  lands  were 
generally  divided  into  small  portions  mostly  occupied  and  farmed* 
by  the  owners  themselves,  agriculture  was  comparatively  flourish*- 
ing;  but  instead  of  improving  with  the  increase  in  the  capital  of 
the  state,  and  the  size  of  properties,  it  gradually  declined.  The 
cause  of  this  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  me- 
tayer  system  and  of  slave  labour.  Agriculture  carried  on  under 
such  a  mode  of  occupancy  and  with  such  instruments  could  not 
but  degenerate.  It  was  not,  as  Columella  has  observed,  from  an 
increasing  sterility  of  the  soil  that  the  harvests  had  become  less 
productive,  but  because  the  labourers  in  the  latter  years  of  the  re-  * 
public,  and  under  the  imperial  government,  were  mostly  slaves, 
and  because  from  the  prevailing  mode  of  letting  land,  the  farmers, 
even  when  free,  had  no  sufficient  motive  to  exert  themselves. 

We  have  said  that  the  mode  of  letting  land  to  coloni  pariiarti 
was  the  most  prevalent  in  ancient  Italy;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Columella  there  were  free  farmers,  or 
liberi  coloni,  who  occupied  their  lands  under  a  lease  for  a  money 
rent,  somewhat  in  the  mode  in  which  farms  are  now  occupied  in 
this  country.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  statements  in 
the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Columella,  which  contains 

*  Hwbandij  of  the  Andeats,  vol.  i.  p.  60. 
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htttractions  as  to  tbe  mode  in  which  landlords  should  treat  dietr 
tenants.  That  the  rent  paid  by  these  tenants  was  rated  m  morny, 
seems  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  Columella  recommend* 
inr  to  the  landlords  not  to  be  rigorous  widi  respect  to  the  te!hn 
of  payment,  without,  however,  neglecting  to  demand  die  rent, 
because  as  he  observes,  good  debts  by  not  being  called  for  often 
become  bad  ones.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  cattle  upon  the' 
fitfms  of  the  Hberi  colani  were  their  property:  for  Columella 
gives  as  a  reason  for  letting  to  such  tenants,  that  M^hen  the  land- 
lord was  absent,  being  obliged  to  trust  the  management  to  servants, 
the  oxen  and  odier  cattle  were  ill-treated  and  ill-fed;  but  this,  it  is 
clear,  could  not  have  been  a  reason  for  letting,  had  the  cattle  upon 
the  farm,  after  it  was  let,  been  still  the  property  of  the  landlord.* 

With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  leases  of  farms  occupied  by 
Ubm  celoni  no  very  satisfactory  information  cati  be  obtained. 
The  public  lands  belonging  to  the  state  were  let  for  periods  of 
live  years,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  such  was  also  the  usual 
endurance  of  the  leases  on  private  estates. 

But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  far  greater  part  of  Italy 
was  occupied  either  by  cohm  partiarii^  or  by  slaves  or  servants 
working  on  account  of  absentee  proprietors,  so  that  its  agricoi- 
twrd  instead  of  improving  actually  retrograded. 

The  preceding  remarks  will,  We  trust  have  satisfied  our 
feaders  that  in  whatever  way  the  rent  of  land  may  be  made  pay- 
able, it  ought  not  to  be  by  a  proportional  share  of  the  produce. 
This  is  tbe  very  worst  of  all  the  possible  methods  of  letting  land; 
and  it  is  idle  to  look  for  either  flourishing  agriculture  or  #espe<y 
table  tenants  where  it  prevails. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  third  method  of  fixing  fents.  Ac- 
conding  to  this  mode,  the  rent  is  a  given  quantity  of  produce,  usu«' 
ally  made  convertible  into  money  at  theortiinary  prices  of  the  day. 
This,  though  justly  chargeable  with  some  considerable  defects, 
seems  on'  Ae  whole  to  be  the  least  exceptionabte  method  diat 
can  be  pndposed.  It  affords  the  best  attainable  security  against 
changes  in  the  valae  of  the  currency,  and  it  has  no  eSect  what- 
ever m  damping  the  tenant's  exertions,  or  thwarting  the  progress 
of  h}»  imfM^vements,  as  he  knows  that  every  bushel  of  produce 
hr  can  raise  beyond  the  fixed  quantity  payable  to  his  landlord 
ia  entirely  his  own.  It  is  defective,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
poses on  the  farmer  the  necessity  of  paying  more  than  the  fair 
value  of  his  farm  in  unfavourable  years;  while  in  favourable  years 
the-  landlord  gets  less  rent  than  he  ou^ht  to  receive.  But  it  is 
very  diflicult,  or  rather,  we  believe,  quite  imfM^cticable,  unAsr 

*  Dickson*!  Hnsbandry  of  the  Andents,  volt  i.  p.  74. 
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any  systeniy  completely  to  obviate  the  effect  of  dieae  disturbing 
causes.  A  device  has  however,  beeo  fallen  upon,  by  which  it  has 
been  very  much  lessened.  This  consists  in  fixing  a  maximum  and 
a  mmmum  price;  it  being  declared  in  the  lease  that  the  fixed 
quantity  of  produce  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  shall  be  converted 
into  money  according  to  the  current  prices  of  the  year;  but  that 
to  whatever  extent  prices  may  rise  above  the  maximnm  price  fixed 
in  the  lease,  the  landlord  shall  have  no  claim  to  such  excess  of 
price.  By  means  of  this  check  the  tenant  is  protected  from  pay- 
ing any  very  great  excess  of  rent  in  scarce  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  prevent  the  rent  from  being  improperly  reduced  in  very 
plentiful  years,  a  minimum  price  is  agreed  upon  by  the  parties, 
and  it  is  stipulated  that  to  whatever  extent  prices  may  sink  below 
this  limit,  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  this  minimum 
price  for  the  fixed  quantity  of  produce  payable  to  him.  It  is  quite 
impossible  under  any  system,  however  complicated,  so  to  regulated 
the  rent  of  land  that  it  shall  always  be  the  fair  equivalent  of  the 
rent  contemplated  by  the  parties  when  the  lease  was  contracted. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that,  all  things  considered,  a  fixed  produce- 
rent  would — with  the  proposed  checks  to  counteract  the  disturbing 
effects  of  unusual  scarcity  or  abundance — afford  die  greatest  attain* 
aUe  security  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  We  may  add  too 
that  this  is  not  a  speculative  opinion.  Tlie  plan  now  proposed 
has  been  extensively  introduced  into  many  of  the  best'^cultivated 
districts  of  the  empire.  In  £ast  Lotliian  and  Berwickshire,  farms' 
are  very  generally  let  in  tliis  way.  And  we  have  the  authority  of 
the  best  practical  agriculturists  for  saying,  that  the  experience  of 
all  those  estates  in  which  this  mode  has  been  adopted  has  proved 
it  to  be  as  effectual  as  can  well  be  desired  for  the  protection  of 
the  just  rights  of  both  parties,  and  for  securing  the  progress  of 
agricultural  improvement. 

It  has  been  objected,  however,  to  this  plan  that  the  price  of 
grain  is  no  just  criterion  of  the  price  of  stock ;  diat  though  it  may 
answer  very  well  for  farms  kept  chiefly  in  tillage,  it  would  be  a 
very  fallacions  mode  of  determining  the  rent  of  grass  land.  But 
wherever  lands  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  grazing  only,  it  is 
seldom  necessary  that  leases  of  them  should  be  of  such  duration 
as  leases  of  tillage  farms ;  so  that  the  rents  might  in  most  cases 
be  fixed  in  money,  without  either  the  landlord  or  tenant  running 
any  considerable  risk  of  being  inconvenienced  by  fluctuations  in 
its  value.  But  wherever  it  is  expedient  for  the  purposes  of  good 
buabandry  that  farms,  appropriated  to  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
raising  or  fattening  of  live  stock,  should  be  let  on  leases  of  nine- 
teen oi'  twenty-one  years,  the  rent  might  be  made  to  consist  partly 
of  a  fixed  quantity  of  grain,  and  partly  of  a  fixed  quantity  of 
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beef;  the  lattef  being  convertible  into  mooey,  in  the  mode,  and 
under  the  checks,  already  ppinled  out  iu  the  case  of  com  rents. 
This  would  completely  obviate  the  objection  referred  to;  and  in 
cases  where  farms  are  employed  either  equally  or  about  equally 
^or  the  purposes  of  tillage  and  feeding,  a  mixed  rent  of  this  sort 
would  give  greater  security  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
would  no  doubt  give  more  complexity  to  the  system,  and  would 
therefore  be  less  applicable  to  small  farms;  but  on  large  farms 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  acting  upon  it,  were  it  thought 
advisable. 

IV.  We  may  observe,  with  respect  to  the  fourth  method  of 
letting  land  already  referred  to,  that  anciently,  in  most  countries, 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  land  not  in  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  owners  was  held  by  its  occupiers  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  furnishing  the  owners  with  certain  quantities  of  labour, 
or  of  services.  In  so  far  as  these  were  of  an  agricultural  charac- 
ter, they  were  commonly  performed  on  that  part  of  their  estates 
wluch  the  landlords  retained  in  their  own  hands*  This  method 
of  occupancy  grew  out  of  the  state  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
in  most  European  countries,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
power  and  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  The  cultiva- 
tors were  then  really  adscripii  ^leba;  and  the  land  was  not  valued 
so  much  on  account  of  its  fertility,  its  position,  or  the  state  of  its 
cultivation,  as  from  tlie  number  of  serfs  or  villeins  upon  it.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  system,  and  long  after,  the.  services 
exigible  from  the  occupiers  were  quite  undefined,  and  depended 
entirely  on  the  will  of  the  lord.  But  as  civilization  advanced,  and 
a  more  r<egular  system  of  law  and  government  was  established, 
the  services  demandable  by  the  lords  from  their  vassak,  or  the  oc- 
cupiers of  their  estates,  were  gradually  limited  and  defined. 
In  those  countries  in  which  the  system  of  predial  servitude  was 
early  abolished,  the  mode  of  paying  rents  by  services  speedily  fell 
into  disuse ;  and  rents  payable  according  to  the  metayer  system, 
or  money  rents,  were  generally  substituted  in  its  stead.  But  in 
countries  where  the  system  of  predial  servitude  was  maintained 
down  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  or  where  it  still  exists,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  occupiers  were 
regulated  either  by  custom  or  law;  and  in  the  course  of  time  the 
occupiers  frequently  acquired  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  the 
lands  they  held,  and  could  not  be  dispossessed  so  lon^  aa  they 
paid  the  corvee*  or  stipulated  services  due  to  the  superior  land* 
lord.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  such 
a.  system.  That  labour  which  is  performed  by  tenants  on  the 
grounds,  and  for  the  behoof,  of  their  landlords,  is  sure  to  be  very 
slovenly  executed.    Men  never  exert  themselves  with  energy  and 
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spirit  Qnless  they  are  working  on  their  own  account,  and  ai^ 
themselves  reaping  the  advantages  resulting  froni  superior  indus- 
try and  enterprise.  But  the  waste  of  labour  it  occasioned  was 
not  the  only  injurious  circumstance  in  this  system.  While  the 
occupier  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  his  loEd's  pleasure  to 
render  such  services  as  he  might  require,  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  any  regular  or  efficient  system  of  cultivation. 
There  was,  in  truth,  no  portion  of  time,  and  but  few  articles 
in  bis  possession,  that  he  could  confidently  call  his  own.  The 
security  of  property  amongst  the  cultivators  was  completely  sub- 
verted; and  the  progress  of  agriculture,  and  consequently  of 
society,  was  effectually  arrested.  In  Great  Britain  these  sort  of 
services  are  now  almost  wholly  abolished.  In  Scotland,  indeed, 
vestiges  of  them  existed  to  a  very  recent  date ;  and  some  may,  per- 
haps, still  be  met  with  in  some  of  the  Highland  counties.  Tneir 
abolition  has  everywhere  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  agricul- 
ture; and  has,  consequently,  redounded  in  a  very  high  degree  to 
the  advantage  of  tlie  landlords.  The  tenants  being  relieved  from 
every  sort  of  service,  secured  in  the  possession  of  their  farms  by 
leases  of  a  reasonable  length,  and  left  to  pursue  their  own  mteresi 
in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  restrictions  preventing  them 
from  exhausting  the  land,  have  exerted  themselves  with  energy  and 
success,  and  carried  agriculture  to  a  pitch  of  improvement,  that 
could  not  previously  have  been  supposed  possible. 

The  account  which  Lord  Molesworth  gives  of  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  Denmark,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
may  be  takeil  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  former  state  of  that  class 
in  all  those  countries  in  which  the  system  of  predial  servitude  was 
established. 

'"> If/'. says  )m  lordship,  ''this  be  the  case  of  the  gentleman  and 
barghec>  what  can  be  expected  to  be  that  of  the  poor  peasant  and  boor? 
la  ^ealaad  they  are  all  a$  absolute  slaves  a3  the  negroes  are  in  B^ba- 
does,  but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  1$  not  so  good.  Neither 
they,  nor  their  posterity,  to  all  generations,  can  leave  the  land  to  which 
they  belong;  the  gentlemen  counting  their  riches  by  their  stocks  of 
boors,  as  here  with  us  by  bur  stocks  of  cattle  ^  and  the  more  they  have 
of  these,  the  richer  they  are.  In  ease  of  purchase,  they  are  sold  as 
belonghig  to  the  freehold,  just  as  timber  trees  are  with  us.  There  is 
no  computing  there  by  numbers  of  acres,  but  by  numbers  of  boors ; 
wbo,  with  all  that  belongs  to  them,  appertain  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
laad.  YaoBumiy,  which  is  the  strength  of  Bngland,  is  a  state  not 
known  nor  heard  of  in  Denmark  ;  but  these  poor  drudges,  after  they 
bave  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  raise  the  king's  itaxes,  most  |)ay 
the  overplus  of  the  profit  of  the  lands,  and  the^r  own  toil,  to  their  land* 
lords,  who  are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  any  of  these  wretches 
prove  to  be  of  a  diligent  and  improving  temper,  who  endeavours  to  liv« 
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M  little  better .  tbm  bis  fellows,  apd  to  tbat  end  baa  repaired  bis  tem- 
JbousCy  making  itcoDTenient,  Vieat,  or  pleasant ;  it  is  forty  toxmt  bat 
,be  is  presently  transplanted  from  thence  to  a  naked  and  i^ncomfortable 
babitatioOf  to  the  end  that  bis  griping  landlord  may  get  more  rent,  by 
placing  another  on  the  land  that  is  thus  improved  :  so  that  in  some 
years  ^is  likely  tb^re  will  be  few  or  no  farm-houses^  when  those  already 
Duilt  are  fallen  through  age  or  neglect.'** 

The  Queen  Sophia  Magdalen  bad  the  honour  of  giving,  in 
'176]  4  the  first  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors  of  enfranchising 
the  peasants  on  her  estates.  She  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  celebrated  Count  Bemstorff,  and  subsequently  by  many  otber 

i proprietors.  In  1786,  a  commission  was  established  for  regu- 
ating  and  fixing  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  serfs.  And  in  1793  a  royal  ordonnance  was  pub- 
lished, which  promises  considerable  advantages  to  the  proprietors 
who' consent  to  sell  a  portion  of  their  estates  to  the  cuitivatdlrs. 

The  great  majority  of  Hungarian  cultivators  pay  their  jrents 
'principany  in  services,  and  are,  tliough  with  some  modifications, 
in  a  state  of  predial  slavery.  In  order  to  abate  the  misery  of  the 
peasants,  and  to  set  limits  to  the  exactions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, an  urbainum,  or  rural  code,  was  issued  in  1764,  defining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  services  which  the  peasants  might  be 
legally  called  upon  to  render  to  their  lords.  By  this  urharium 
the  peasant  dcquired*the  jus  libera  migrationU ;  but,  practically, 
this  privifege  is  of  little  avail ;  for  no  peasant  can  emigrate  until 
"he  has  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  his  lord  and  a  judse  of 
the  county.  The  peasants  are  incapable  of  acquiring  a  right  of 
property  in  land.  And,  besides  the  payments  in  labour  and 
money  that  they  must  make  to  dieir  lords,  this  misera  contribuens 
pUbs  has  to  pay  almost  the  whole  of  the  public  taxes;  If  a  pea- 
Isant  sustdn  an  ibjury  from  his  lord,  or  his  lord^a  steward,  he  can- 
not appeal  to  an  impartial  tribunal  for  redress;  but  miist,^  in  the 
first  instance,  appeal' directly  to  his  lord.  The  latter  is,  indeed, 
attended  upon  such  occasions  by  a  judge  of  the  county,  and  a 
sworn  assessor ;  but  they  attend  as  witnesses  only,  and  take  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  The  peasant  has  the  illusory  right  of 
appeal  to  a  superior  courts  To  suppose  that  industry  of  any 
'sort  should  make  any  progress  under  such  a  system,  would  be 
the  heijjht  of  absurdity. 

Predial  servitude  is  abolished  in  all  the  German  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  monarchy*  The  peasants  may  everywhere  becooie 
the  proprietors  of  estates. 

In  Prussia  a  very  sweeping,  and  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  a 
too  violent^  though  on  the  whole  a  most  beneficial  change  has 

*  Account  of  Deimuu-k,  fai  the  year  ItfOf  .^#th  ed.  p.  54. 
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been  effected^  since  IBlO/in  the  occnptincy  of 'hind.  Previoueljr 
to  tbis  period,  when  the  reforms  of  Bdron  Stein  and  Ptinoe 
Hardenberg  commenced,  the  peasantry  or  occnpiers  of  land  in 
Prnssia  vrere  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
prised  those  who  had  acquired  a  sort  of  hereditary  right  to  the 
hinds  held  by  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a  certun  rent  to 
the  superior  lord,  consisting  sometimes  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  sometimes  of  services,  such  as  we  have  aineady 
described,  and  sometimes  of  both.  The  second  class  consisted  of 
those  whose  title  to  the  lands  they  occupied  was  either  for  life 
only,  or  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  years.  In  order  totally 
to  subvert  the  feudal  system,  to  give  a  stimulus  to  agriculture  hf 
relieving  the  occupiers  from  those  servitudes  which  cramped  their 
energies  and  fettered  their  operations,  and  above  all,  to  intereit 
the  peasantry  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and,  consequentlyi 

^  ici  the  subversion  of  the  foreign  tyranny  by  which  it  was  then 
weighed  down,  the  government  had  recourse  to  very  strong  mea*- 
s^^es.  It  was  enacted  that  all  those  peasants  who  held  perpetual 
leases^,  on  condition  of  paying  certain  quantities  of  produce,  or  of 
performing  certain  services  on  account  of  the  propnetors,  should, 
upon  giving  up  one  third  of  the  land  held  by  them,  become  the 
free  unconditional  proprietors  of  the  other  two  thirds.  And  with 
respect  to  the  other  class  of  peasants,  or  those  who  occupied  lands 
upon  ]ife-leases«  or  leases  for  a  term  of  years,  it  was  enacted  that 
they  should,  upon  giving  up  A^^' their  farms  become  the  uncon^ 
ditional  proprietors  of  the  other  half.  The  first  part  of  this 
famous  edict,  or  that  which  had  for  its  object  to  relieve  the  here- 
ditary holders  of  land  from  the  payment  of  the  produce  and  ser- 
vices to  which  they  were  subject,  on  surrendering  a  third  part  of 
their  occupancies,  seems  entitled  to  every  commendation.  The 
abuses  which  it  went  to  extirpate. were  so  fatal  to  the  public  pro- 
sffefiXj,  and  had,  at  the  same  time,  become  so  inveterate,  and  so 
cLeeply  entwined  with  the  existing  institutions,  laws,  and  hjibits, 
that  tbej  could  not  have  been  destroyed  by  any  less  powerful 
means.  ,  But  we  confess  that  the  other  measure,  or  that  whic)i 
enabled  the  holders  of  farms  under  life-leases,  or  leases  for  a  term 
o^.  jears,  to  acquire  the  absolute  property  of  half  the  lands  they 
occupied,  on  surrendering  the  other  half,  seems  to  be  an  invasion 
of  die  right  of  property,  for  which  no  sufficient  motive  has  been 
^siened,  if  it  be  not,  perhaps,  the  desire  of  rousing  the  energies 
6t  the  peasantry,  in  the  struggle  in  which  Prussia,  was  then  en- 
gaged,- •  But  even  this,  one  should  think,  might  have  been  effected 

bj  l^ss  violent  measures.  If  the  terms  on  which  farms  were  let 
were  objectionable^  a  law  might  have  been  introduced  to  amend 
the  mode  of  letting;  and  as  leases  fell  out,  the  abuses  would 
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hive  been  gradually  reGti6ed  without  giving  any  violent  shook  to 
ihe  security  of  property.  But  however  objectionable  the  principle 
o£  this  measure  may  have  been,  it  haa,  in  connection  widi  di6 
other,  given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  agriculture,  l^e  peasaaify 
being  relieved,  or  having  it  in  their  i>ower  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  burdens  and  servitudes  to  which  they  were  fohnerly  sub- 
jectedy  have  begun  to  display  a  vigour  and  energy  hitherto  un- 
known. A  new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  all  classes ;  and  Mr. 
Russell  mentions,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable  tour  in  Ger- 
many^ that  those  most  opposed  to  the  measures  in  qaestionadrait 
that  they  have,  in  Uie  course  of  a  dozen  years,  carried  the  country 
further  forward  than  it  had  been  carried  during  the  whole  previous 
century.  We  suspect,  however,  that  there  must  be  some^xagge* 
ntion  in  this  statement.  The  ignorance  of  the  cultivators,  the 
prejudices  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  and  the  almost  totsi 
want  of  capital,  which  can  be  accumulated  only  by  slow  changes, 
oppose  obstaeles-^whicb  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  can  have  been 
yet  overcome— -lo  die  rapid  introduction  of  an  improved  system 
of  farming. 

In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  Mr.  Jacob  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
better  authority  than  Mr.  Russell;  and  the  accouut  which  he  has 

?'ven  of  the  present  condition  of  the  small  occupiers  of  land  in 
russia,  is  very  unfavourable. 

*'  The  new  proprietors/'  he  says,  "  who  have  been  raised  to  lh« 
condition,  by  ikie  abolition  of  the  ancient  feudal  tenttras,  thongh  they 
can  scsrcely  ever  want  ihe  bare  necessaries  of  lite,  hare  very  Utde  be- 
yond them.  If  they  happen  to  be  both  iodustrious  and  economical,  their 
own  labour,  on  the  small  portion  of  land  which  they  possess^  will  sapply 
them  with  potatoes  and  some  little  bread  corn,  as  well  as  provision  for 
their  two  oxen.  They  all  grow  a  small  patch  of  flax,  and  some  contrive 
to  keep  five  or  six  ^eep.  If  disposed  to  labour  beyond  the  time  re- 
quired for  their  own  land,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment; 
and  in  the  winter  months,  which  are  long  and  severely  cmd,  no  agrical- 
tund  work  can  be  performed.  The  flax  and  the  wool  spun  in  their  cot- 
tages must  sapply  the  clothing  of  the  family ;  ahd  thie  fat  of  the  animals 
they  kill  must  be  converted  into  soap  and  candles.  Meat  of  any  kind 
can  be  rarely  aflbrded  to  be  eaten  by  such  families ;  and  only  the  few 
who  are  more  prosperous  than  their  neighbours  can  keep  a  cow  to  sup- 
ply them  with  milk.  They  consume  nearly  all  they  produce,  and  are 
considered  happy  if  they  have  a  sufficient  surplus  for  sale  to  meet  die 
demands  of  a  few  shillings,  annually,  for  the  paymeift  of  their  trifling 
taxes  and  local  assessments.  It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  all  with 
whom  I  had  any  conversation  on  the  topic,  that  this  description f  of  pea- 
sants were  hitherto  in  a  worse  condition  than  under  the  old  tenures ; 
but  as  this  was  attributed  to  the  depression  of  agriculture,  and  ihe  want 
of  capita!,  and  of  incitement  to  the  large  occupiers  to  employ  tbeil'  spare 
time,  it  was  not  considered' to  be  an  imptacbment  of  the  wisdom  which 
had  planned  and  executed  their  emancipation." — First  Report ^  p.  19. 
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Bui  the  diBlresa  of  tfae  peasMtiy,  ansing  horn  the  depiB«mt 
state  of  agriculture  in  ldd5»  must  be  already  very  much  aiiti* 
gated;,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  their  complete emaaci*- 
paticuL  from. the  state  of  modified  senritudein  which  tbej  were  prt<- 
viously  held,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  instnictMHi  amongst 
them,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  the 
introduction  of  better  practices. 

Few  circumstances  deserve  te  be  sa  much  attended  to,  as  iih 
fluencing  th^  condition  of  the  people  of  the  northern  countries  of 
£ufO{Mi9  as  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  recttitly  taken, 
plaee  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  sufficiently  extensive  or  careful  inquiry  has  hitherto  been 
made  into  the  causes  which  have  produced  this  increase,-^-but  it 
k  a  topic  well  worthy  of  the  most  deliberate  investigation*  Pen- 
hapa  it  will  turn  out  that  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  feudal  -re^ 
stxaints  on  the  peasantry  has  had,  in  this  respect,  no  inconsider'- 
ahle  influence.  This,  however,  is  not  a  sulject  on  which  we  shall 
at.pcesent  enter;  though  we  may,  perhaps,  revert  to  it  on  some 
future  occasion. 

Much  cUffierence  of  opinion  has  existed  with  respect  to  tfae  ex- 
pediency of  inserting  <x)ndttions  in.  leases  as  to  management. 
Those  who  are  adverse  to  such  conditions  argue,  thatbeing.in  ge- 
neral framed  by  the  landlord,  whose  knowledge  of  the  practical 
business  of  farming  is  seldom  very  accurate  or  extensive,)  they  ore 
exceedingly,  apt  to  proceed  on  mistaken  views,  and  aie  for  the 
most  part. either  vexatious  or  impossible;  that  the  strict  obsenu 
anoe  of  conditions  can-  rarely  be  enforced ;  that  if  it  were,  it  would 
reduce  the  occi^iers  to  the  condition  of  mere  machines ;  that 
it  wonld  prevent  them  from  taking  advantage  of  such  disco- 
veries as  might  be  made  during  the  currency  of  their  leases;  nnd 
that,  having  no  means  of  escaping  from  the  prescribed  mode  of 
management,  they  would  cease  to  interest  themselves  in  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture,  and  would  Jbecome  indifferent  to  every  sort 
of  iDsprovement.    Dr.  Smith  has  given  the  sanction  of  bis  au-\ 
tfaofity  to  these,  objections.     He  proposes,  in  the  event  of  a  tax 
being  laid  upon  rent,  that  it  should  be  made  somewhat  heavier  on 
all  those  farms  the  tenants  of  which  are  bound  by  their  leases  to  a 
prescribed  mode  of  management. '  Such  conditions  are,  he  says, 
the  effect  of  the  iltfounded  conceit  entertained  by  the  laudlord  of 
his  own  superior  knowledge,  and  uniformly  tend  to  the  prejudice 
of  agriculture.* 

liut  notwithstanding  the  plausible  nature  of  some  of  these  ob-^ 

*  Wealth- of.  Nations,  voL  iii.  p.  tS5. 
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jectioosi  and  the  kigh  todiority  by  whkb  they  are  auppoitadf  tkej 
aeen  to-  be;  generalfy  spealdng^  witbouC  IbandatioD;  aad  tbebest 
practical  farmers  concur  in  tbe  opinion  that  cooditiDiia^  Wko 
jndfciottsly  devised,  may  be  of  great  service  to  agiknitnre ;  and 
that  they  ought  never  to  be-  dispensed  ^th. 

Thisy  it  nnist  be  observed,  is  net  a  question  thntcaa  be  deci^ 
on  the  principle  of  leaving  every  one  to  be  reguhiad  by  bia  ews 
sense  of  what  is  most  advantageous,  for  here^  we  haite  two  paitiis 
-"-tbe  landlord  and  tenant'-Hsach  with  sepairala»  and  oftan  cos- 
flicting  interests.  It  is  for  the  landlord's  interest  that  bia  fain 
should  always  be  in  good  order,  and  more  especially  thai  itdioaM 
be- in  good  order  when  tbe  lease  is  about  to  expire;  inasmuch  as 
the  rent  that  it  will  then  brii^*  will  depend  irery  otucb  spoil  this 
circumstance.  But  the  tenant  is.  in  a  very  xlifferenft^  situation; 
his  interest  in  the  farm  being  limited  to  the  period  for  whidi  his 
lease  endures,  itmust,  speaking  generally,  be  hisobjeot  tomabe  tbe 
most  of  it  during  that  period,  without  caring  about  the- state  in 
which  he  leaves  it.  Although,  therefore,  restrictions  aa  to  the 
mode  of  cultivation  in  the  early  part  of  a  lease  of  consMferable 
duration  may  perhaps  be  fairly  objected  to,  we  do  not  think  that 
any  landlord  who  has  a  proper  sense  of  his  own  interest,  ev  who 
wishes  to  get  his  estate  restored  to  him  in  good  order,  oaqgbt  ever 
to  let  a  farm  without  prescribing  certain  conditions  as  lo  ks 
management,  which  it  should  be  imperative  on  the  teaant  lo  fol- 
low during  die  six  or  seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  ter- 
mination of  his  lease.  It  is  true  that  these  conditions  may  not 
always  be  the  best  that  might  be  devised,  but  they  can  .hardly  he 
so  defective  as  to  be  insufficient  to  preserve  the  farm  from  beiag 
overcropped  and  exhausted  previously  to  the  tenant's  leaving  it; 
aud  if  they  do  this,  they  mus^  both  in  a  private  and  public  point 
of  view,  be  decidedly  beneficial. 

We  have  the  highest  practical  authority  for  saying,  that  there 
is  nothing  more  common  than  for  tenants,  who  are  not  raatrided 
as  to  management*  materially  to  injure  their  own  interest,  by  at- 
tempting to  overwork  and  extort  too  much  producse  from  their 
farms  previously  to  the  expiration  of  their  leases.  It  is- evident, 
too,  that  in  countries  where  this  peraicions  practice  is:  general, 
though  a  tenant  may  enjoy  the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  is,  o€ baling 
wasted  bis  farm  before  leaving  it,  the  chances  are,  that  if  be  take 
another,  it  will  be  one  where  the  cupidity  and  ignorance  of  .his 
predecessor  have  been  equally  active  with  his  owm  A  vast  deal  of 
agricultural  capital  has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  this 
ruinous  practice ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  every  intelligent 
fanner  will  admit,  that  the. interest  of  the  tenants  is  quite  as  much 
promoted  as  that  of  the  landlords  by  the  insertion  of  such  condi- 
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tioM  in  hwnfltas  mt j  be  effeotHal»  DriUiout  uaduiy  felteriag  Ihe 
spifit  of  iiidividyai  eoUiq^t|«e»  in-  preventing  the  occurrence  of 
to 'great  an  evil.       ...... 

ft  baa  been  BUppoacildbat  tbe  inaeftion  qf  conditiona  in  leaaea 
with  respect  to  managemetit  ia  a  modem  invention^  Suchyhovr- 
^AMT^  is  not  really  the  caae.  It  ia  not  very  eaay,  indeed,  partly 
fr0BBi  the  aiieoce  of  the  original  writers*  and  their  inattention  to 
aaich  aubjecta*  and  partly  abo  from  their,  having  attracted  almost 
no  notice  from  the  critics  and  commentators  of  modem  times,  to 
get  any  very  precise  information  with  respect  to  the  method,  of 
managing  landed  property  in  antiquity.  In  Lacedsemon  the 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  helots,  who  seem  to  have  been  in 
neariyjthe  same  condition  as  the  adscripii  gieba  o(  the  middle 
agea* '  The  Spartans  were  entitled  to  a  snare  of  the,  pvodMceof 
the  kttds ;  -bnt  it  is  distinctly  mentioned  that  they  bad  na.power 
to  iocrease  'their  demands.  up<Mi  the.  helots,  or.  to  deprive  them  of 
•their  possessions,  so  long  as  they  paid  the  fixed  bnrdens»*  In 
Athens,  and  the  other  Grecian  states,  landed  properties  were 
not  generally  extensive,  and  the  proprietors  seem^  in  moat  in- 
stances, to  have  occupied  them  directly,  most  commonly  employing 
slaves,  but  occasionally  also  free  labourers,  in  their  cultivation. 
But  although  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  this  was 
by  for  the  most  usual  mode  of  managing  landed  property,  it  is 
certain  diat  it  was  not  the  only  one;  and  there  can  be  np- doubt 
that  in  Greece  lands  were  sometimes  let  on  lease  for  a  consider- 
aUa  number  of  y (Bars,  for  a  fixed  money  rent,  and  under  conditions 
•with- respect  to  management,  which  evince  a  very  considec^ble 
knowledge  of  the-  business  of  agriculture.  Theophrastus  men^ 
tions  that  it  was  usual,  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  for  proprietors  to 
let  their  frirms  under  conditions  as  to  management  to  prevent  the 
exhaustion  of  the  land  by  overcropping.  M .  Reynier  conjectures, 
appaaently  vrithmuch  {Jausibility,  that  the  custpm  of  letting  lands 
in  this  way  had  not  obtained  in  Attica^  ofbervrise  rrhflophrastus 
would  not  have  referred  to  Thasos  for  an  illustration  of  the  prac- 
•tioeif  But  specious  as  this  conjecture  may  appear,  it  has  J^en 
asbertained  to  be  without  foundation.  The  attention  of  the 
'leaned  world  has  recently,  been  called  to  some  inscriptions. of 
nnyestienable  authenticity^  brought  from  Greece- i^any  yi»ars 
suiee,  and  now  in  the  University  of  Leyden, ;  which  had  hidberto 
been  most  strangely  overlooked,  that  contain  not  merely  an  allu- 
sion to  the  practice  of  letting  land  in  Attica,  but  leases  actujilly 
— — ^ , — ■  '  .  ,  .  ■ 

*  Keymer,  Recbeidief  siir  i'EcODoaue  PiiUiqiie  des  Gsect,  p.  S47. 
t  Id.  p.  377. 

X  Given  by  Boeckh  in  the  great  work  on  aiictent  iHKriptioni,  (vol.i.  p.  13?,)  now 
poblbhtiig  tt  Berlin,  at  the  eipetueof  the  Pf^ft»iaii  govemniMit. 
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MilerodiiitOk  One  oftheM  inicriptbas  was  fo«uid.iifiar-MAUiit 
Hymcttus*  and  ia  dated  ia  the  fourth  year  of  the  108th  Oljimpiad, 
or  345  years  before  the  Christiao  era.  It  is  a  lease  by  the  ^Aaa^ 
Biaos,  the  town's  people,  or  demos  of  Aexose,  of  a  pieee  of  land 
caUed  the  Pbilais,  neac  Mount  Hyowttiis,  to  a  father:  and  his  soa 
for.  forty  years^  for  15£  drachmas  fr-year.  But  as  the  inscription  is 
exoeedingly  ourious  and  instructive^wetake  the  liberty  to  avligoia 
the  following  transbtion  of  it»  which  we  believe  will  be  found  to 
be  sufficiently  exact. 

''  The  demos  of  Aexone  let  on  lease  the  Philais,  to  Antocles  the 
son  of  Auteas,  and  to  Auteas,  the  son  of  Antocles,  for  forty  years,  for 
152  drachmas  a-year ;  the  said  land  to  be  fiirmed  by  them,  or  planted 
wHh  trees,  as  they  please;  the  tent  to  be  Mod  in  the  raontb  of  Heca^ 
lonribflMn.    If  they  do  not  pay  it  they  forfeit  their  secarity,  and  ai 


'they  do  not  pay  it  they  forfeit  their  secarity, 
ef  the.prodoce  as  they  stand  in  aneaiv  The  Acxennni  ace  jwt  to  seM 
nor  to  let  the  said  land  to  any  one  else,  uatii  .the.focty  years^han 
elapsed.  In  case  of  a  loss  on  the  part  of  the  teaants.by  hostile  iaTasicm, 
no  rent  to  be  pud,  but  the  produce  of  the  huid  to  b^  divided  between  the 
Aexonians  and  the  tenants.  The  tenants  are  \o  deliver  up  half  the  land 
fallow^  and  all  the  trees  upon  the  land ;  for  the  lost  five  years  the  Aexo- 
nians mav  appoint  a  vine  dresser.  The  lease  to  begin  with  respect  to 
the  com  land  with  Bubulus  the  Archon  entering  into  office ;  btit  with 
x^bect  t6  the  wood,  not  befbre  Enbuivs' goes  oat  of  office.  The  lease 
to  be- cat  npon.  stooe,  to  be  set  tip  by  the  magitlrates,*  one  copy  in  the 
temple  of  Hebe,  the  other  tn  tbe  Lesche  5  and  'booadsry  stones  (%c)  to 
be  set  up  upon  the  land«  not  less  than  two  tripods  on  each  sidcr  Andifa 
tax  shoMdoepaidfortbelandtofpoveniment,  tbe  said  tax  to  be  paid  by 
tbe  Aexonians,  or  if  paid^by  the  tenantsi^  to  be  deducted  from  the  lei^ 
No  soil  to  be  carried  a^yay  by  digging  of  tbe  ground^  except  baai  one 
part  of  the  land  to  another.  If  any  person  makes  a  motion  in  contiaven- 
tlon  o£  this  contract,  or  puts  it  to  the  vote,  he  shall  be  answerable  tp  the 
tenants  for  the  damage. 

And  there  are  some  further  stipulations  with  respect  to  die  cot- 
ting  of  tbe  oli^e  trees,  and  the  division  of  tbe  price  obtained  for 
Hiem  between  tbe  Aexonians  and  the  tenants* 

Now  it  appears  clearly  from  diis  inscnption  or  lease,  dat  the 
mode  of  letting  limd  for  a  money  rent,  for  a^  considerable  numbo- 
of  years,  and  under  conditions  with  respect  to  managwnentr  most 
have  been  well  understood  in  Attica*  The  terms  of  Ae  leme  are 
such  as  indicate  a  very  high  state  (rf  civilixatiott,  and  a  veiy  con- 
siderable  knowledge  of  agriculture.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  advertto  the  clause  binding  the  tenants  to  have  half 
the  land  in  fallow,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  to  that 
which  authorizes  the  Aexonians,  or  lessors,  to>  appoint  a  vine- 
dresser for  the  five  years  previous  to  its  expiration ;  the  mak- 
ing different  entries  to  the  corn  and  vine  lands,  the  provisions 


mth  nwp^ct  to  (he  datntge  that  nfaght  arise  frotn*  boelile  mm- 
(rioas*  nod  tbe  interdiction  of  the  carrying  away  any  pcHtaon  of  the 
eoil  to  anothf^r  fanii»  all  discover  a  disposition  to  protect,  as  fiir  as 
fi09siUe»  the  JMst  rights  and  interests  of  both  parties,  and  to  ad- 
nuice  tbn  progress  c^  agriculture.  The  lease  cannot  be  objected 
to  on  account  of  its  being  for  too  short  a  terot;  in  diie  coiatry 
it  would  be  thought  too  long.  The  Ei^lish  reader  wiU  find,  in 
•Ae  translation*  of  the  valuable  work  of  Boetckh  on  the  Public 
Economy  of  Athens,  (vol.  li.  p.  15,)  an  inscrtpyon -containing  a 
lease  of  some  public  lands  belonging  to  tbe  Piraetts.  The  in- 
acriptioA  is  dated  in  the  4tb  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad;  die 
term  of  the  lease  is  ten  years;  the  rent  is  made  payable  by  equal 
portions,  in  the  months  of  Hecatombsoon  and  Poflide<M»*^the  first 
.and  aia^  .months;  the  lands  for  the  first  nine  years  are  to  be  cul- 
^vated  according  to  custom;  but  in  the  tenth  year  fbelmlf  only  are 
to  be  ploughed.  There  ane  besides  some  stipulations  with  re- 
spect So  the  securities  to  be  given  by  the  tenants ;  and  the  carry^ 
11^  away  of  wood  and  earth  is  prohibited. 

HTe  have  no  such  preciae  information  with  respect  to  die  mode 
of  letdhg  lands  in  ancient  Italy.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
tbe  statements  of  C<dumella»  -that  when  £urms  were  let  to  Uberi 
colcm,  or  fipee  tenants,  they  were  bound  to  a  certain  system  of 
management.  He  recommends  to  landlords  to  be  more  rigid  in 
enforcing  condidons  than  .in  exactmg  tent;  for^  says  he^  ^  ubi 
aedul6xolitur  ager,  plerumque  compendium,  nunquam  detrimen* 
tmm  itiBert,  eoqne  remissionen  oofonus  petere  non  audet/'  (lib.  i. 
cap.  8.)  Pomponius  Festus  states  distinctly  that  those  who  let 
lands  were  in  the  habit  of  stipulating  that  two  com  crops  shouU 
not  be  taken  in  succession. — **  Restibilis  ager,^  he  observes, 
**  dicitur  qui  biennio  continuo  seritur  forreb  sj^o,  idestaristato; 
qmod  nefiaU  solent  qui  prmdia  iacini,  €jrcipere.''t 


Abt.  VI.«-Xia  Araucana  de  Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga. 

4  torn.  18mo.  Madrid.  18£4. 
*iF  the  natives  <»f  what  it  is  the  fashion  to  term  the  Peninsula,  par 
,sx€eUencep  do  not  appear  fully  to  partaeipate  in  the  ardour  of  the 
pnsaion  now  pnevalent  amoiq^  their  Eduropean  brediien  for  an^ 
ceatral  hisizMryand  ancestral  litemture,  good  and  si^cient  reasons 
■any  be  found  for  this  seeming  lukewarmness^    In  other  nations 

*  We  believe  we  are  indebted  for  this  translation  to  Mr.  hewut  son  of  tbe  Right 
«HoD.  Frankland  Lewis.  It  ia  admitably  ezecoted.  ?rhe  prefiice  showa  that  thelnma- 
iator  ianot.lfaa  coovenaiit  witli  tbe  sound  principlea  ef  economical  science  than  with 
Grecian  and  German  literature.  A  fVench  translatiou  of  Boeclih's  work,  hy  M.  LaU- 
ganty  has  also  appeared  since  the  English  one. 

t  See  Recbenliea  Hiitoaqties  sor  T AsriciUtnie  ches  ies  Rooieios,  p.  St. 
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an  ezcluBm  admntUNi  for  the  dmict  bmA  produced  comempt 
Am* •native  modem  genius;  a  propoitionaUy  iriolent  rauctton»« 
its  favour  was  the  natural  consequence.  But  Spnniaide' n^mr 
being  induced  by  any  circumstances^  estenial  or  internrii  te 
ondervalQe  anght  conneoled  widi  themselves^  no  sudi  dscfiUatMNi 
conM  take>  ph^  in  Spain.  Neither  has  a  Inter  Frsnch  or<ola»- 
sical  school  arisen  (some  attempts  at^enfomng  tfaeUntteesiandia 
few  imitations  of  die  French  thMtre  cannot  be  00  entiltsd,)  by  tank*- 
•ponirily  superseding  the  writers  of  die  Spanish  golden  age/*' (as 
the  sixteenth  century^  the  era  of  Spain^s  pwtical  pvennniiience  and 
literary  splendour*  is  fondly  termedi)  to  give  them,  a  second;  time, 
the  zest  of  novelty.  They  heMi  their  place  steadily  thongfar  lan- 
guidly, and  if  their  gloiy  waxed  dim,  it  was  because  thehntttthty 
Don  attaches  no  great  importance  to  Utenury  fame;  fipatn  Mi, 
nevertheless,  shown  herself  not  vrhoHy  unsnsceptibie  of  the  psn* 
vailing  inflnence,  having  taken  the  infection,  perhaps,  AifitotUe 
•peninsular  war;  and  those  authors  uponvrhom,  in  the  opiMa 
of  enlightened  foreign  critics,  her  poetical  repolation  resCi,  havfe 
latterly  ranked  higher,  vre  believe,  in  public  estimation  than  at  My 

Griod  since  the  enthronement  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  Madrid, 
odem  Spanish  poets  and  critics  celebrate  their  praises;  •  Nnw 
editions  of  their  works  are  starting  up  in  their  native  land,  as  ^1^ 
as  in  those  countries  to  which  the  Spanish  Uberaks  have  ied  from 
the  power  of  Ferdinand  the  Beloved*  One  of  the  fruitaof'  this 
•temperate  xeal  for  old  national  Uteratnve  is  now  before  u^  in^tbe 
form: of  n  reosnt  Madrid  edition  of  Ercilla's  ARAt7CA9A*,.nnd 
jdForda  us  the  opportunity  of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with 
a  Poem,  of  which  little  beyond  die  name  is  in  this'ooimtty  coaa-. 
monly  known.  .  * 

The  literary  ambition  of  most  modern  naMms  has  espired  to 
epic  fame,  although  the  poems,  upon  which  such  lofty  pi^etensiota 
are  fonaded,  difier  so  widely  both  from  their  dassiail  prototype 
and  from  each  other,  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  one  donoaai 
^nation  may  comprehend  aN.  These  claims,  however,  if  i^  not  xHir 
present  intention  to  discuss.  They  have  been  pretty  generally 
advanced  and  admitled,'  and  thus  far  nb  country  is  lenlilied^to 
<taont  a  vival  with  arrogance.  But  if  many  boast  their  ^^pin'  |>bMa, 
Spain  akme,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  pieeitHied'UP4iestihv 
upon  die  object  of  such  partial  admiration  the  veneratdd  tuane'bf 
the  Fadier  of  the  Epopiea.  Don  Alonto  de  fivciHu'  j  £niigif as 
denominated  by  his  own  countrymen  the  Spanish  Homer; ttfbmgh 
we  must  entirely  acquit  the  bard  himself  of  being  art  orfMWtn 
this  stretch  of  national  vanity.   He  professes  not  e^es^to  consider 

*  I1ie  IKertr^  goiden  age  of  Spain  includes  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  Gentory. 
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hit  "nmk'aft  aa  epic  poem ;  ciHiag  it,  ia  »  prose  prologue,  a  his- 
tor]f^  speeking  or  itsrBtiiet  eonfonnity  to  tenth  as  its*  cUef  merit; 
andiaMgDiiigy  as  bis  reason  for  hastily  pitblishiDg  the  first  fifteen 
cantoaftwithout'fiirtiier.  correction^  ttet  numbers  of  eye^toesses 
were  Ihen  iliU  alive,  who  coaiU  testify  hia  veracity,  especiaUy  with 
leapect  to  the  savage  Arauoaaiaiis,  in  whose  favomr  he^eeMto  to 
ime  ciittBtahied'  strong  appiehensions  of  being  thongbt  preju- 
dieed.  I  *  Aad  hia  apprehensions  were  not  idle,  for  one  of  the  chief 
•dbjeotiona  made  lo  his  poem  by  native  critics  has  been,  ssmI  still 
iB,  its  tendency  to  exalt  the  Araucanian  rebels  above  his  own 
countrymen. 

We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  poet's  modesty  has  proved 

even  more  detrimental  to  his  European  reputation  than  the  sneerfol 

.disposition  which  the  vain-slory  of  bis  compatriot- eulogists  was 

oalpuiated.  to  provoke.    We  ourselves  assuredly  do  not  esteem 

£roilla 'another  Homer ;  but  that  so  able  a  critic  as  the  celebrated 

-author  of  La  LUeraiiare  du  Midi  de  FEurope  should  aetuaUy 

f*  pooh-fooh  oat  of  court,"  as  a  mere  GazeUe  ventfiee^'^L  poem 

ranked  ^  by  Cervantes,  no  despicable  Judge,  amongst  the  very  best 

in  the  Spanish  language,  and  praised  even  by  V<rftaire,  is;  we 

.raast  confess,  to  us  inexplicable,  save  upon  the  supposition  lifat 

*M.  de  Sismondi  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  studying  a  poem,  rated 

•so.  low  by  its  author,  but  flung  it  aside  after  a  hasty  random>glance 

at  haU-a-dozen  passages,  concluding  that,  as  tt//rtf-humility  is  not 

.the. usual  predicate  of  the  genta  trriiabile  vaium,  what  Brcilla 

esteemed  mstory  could  be  but  Spanish  or  Araucanian  buU^tim. 

lOurJttdgment  of  the  Abaucana  is  diffisrent.    As  an  epic  poem 

it.ia  altogether  fiiulty  from  deficiency  in  unity  of  design, -aad  almost 

equally  imperfect  as  a  poetical  history  of  the  Araucanian  insUvree- 

4ion».  neither  closing  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  principal  hero  and 

Jeader,  Caupohcan,.  nor  proceeding  totheend  of  the  war.    But, 

4akcB  aa  a  poetical  sketch  of  part  of  the  insurrection,- it  {assesses 

aaaay  beauties  of  execution  and  detail,  which,  if  not  of  the  highest 

atrain  of  poetry,  must  rescue  it  from  the  designation  of*  a- rhyming 

newapi^>er.    Of  these  the  portraiture  of  the  native  Araueaaians, 

oft  their,  characters,  customs,  and  feats,  is  incoatestaUy  the  ehief ; 

^acL  this. portraiture  derives  additional  and  extrinsic  interest -from 

-iklieeonsidemtion  that  the  descendants  of  ErciUa's  favoarile  bav- 

*bafiaas  have,  even- to  the  present-day,  maintained* an -effisetive 

.  ii«depeadence  amidst  the  desolating  slavery  of 'their  abotigaoal 

rC€Hintiymen»  amidst  the  oppressive  tibraldom  in  which  the  Creole 

4  tyaanta  of  the  land  themselves  were  held  by  the  yet  more  ty raanteai 

•oaolher-eoantry ;  and  from  the  gratifying  hope  that  now,  when*  the 

*  llic  poem  WHS  ougiiiall^  published  iu  three  piirts,  at  long  intervals. 
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poor  remnatit  of  Ihe  deeded  Indians  aitB  admitted  to  the  ligkti 
of  freemen,  the  Araacaniaos,  the  finest  specimen  of  man  perhaps 
in  the  New  World,  may  receive  the  blessinss  ot  civilization  widi? 
out  loss  of  liberty.  Another  charm  of  tlie  Abaccana  is  tbo  lively 
interest  pven  to  many  of  the  scenes  by  the  author's  being  an  actor 
in,  or  an  eye-vritness  of  them ; — even  the  marvellous  acquires 
something  of  this  character  from  the  manner  in  whidi  he  has  thus 
personally  identified  himself  with  it ; — whilst  the  interspersed  auto- 
biographical touches  impart  a  peculiar  vivacity  and  freshness  to 
the  whole* 

Two  Spanish  writers  have  endeavoured  to  supply  Ercilla's  de*- 
ficiencies.  O*  Diego  de  Santistevan  y  Osorio  wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Abavcana,  in  which  he  carried  it  on  to  the  end  of  the 
insurrection,  thus  completing  the  work  as  a  poetical  history;  and 
the  Licentiate,  Pedro  deOna,  a  Chileno  creole,  wrote  an  Abacgo 
DoBCADO  (Aranco  subdued)  to  correct  our  poet's  far  more  impor- 
tant error,  in  not  exalting  some  one  Spanbh  hero  above  the  Arao- 
canians.  Oia'a  hero  is  I).  Garcia  Hurtado  de  Meodooa,  Ercilla's 
commander.  The  Abaucan  a  itself  will  show  why  that  noblemaii 
was  less  honoured  by  its  author.  But  as  poetry  after  all  is  the 
SMun  tlung  in  a  poem,  the  Abaucana,  with  all  its  faults,  is  still 
the  pride  of  Spanish  literature;  whilst  the  productions  of  Don 
Alonzo's  rivals  are  scarcely  known,  except  to  Spani^  biblio- 
graphers. 

After  what  we  have  said  of  the  story,  to  give  a  regular  abstract 
is  out  of  the  question.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
sooBie  of  the  most  characteristic  or  interesting  parts  of  the  poem ; 
and  us  our  translations  shall  study  fidelity  to  the  original— as  far 
as  may  be  compatible  with  the  rhyming  shackles  of  Ercilla's 
Btanza,  the  Italian  ottava  ri$na,  which  for  the  sake  of  such  fidelity 
we  .adopt,  rather  than  the  credit  of  our  own  versifying  powers. 
We  trust  the  reader,  will  place  to.  the  same  account  some  whimsi- 
cal conceits  that  may  occasionally  offend  his  taste  in  our  extracts. 
But  first  a  word  or  two  of  the  poet  himself. 

Don  Alouao  de  Ercilla  y  Zuniga  was  a  Biscayaa,  and  of  noble 
extraction,  as  the  Don  prefixed  to  his  name  implies,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  did  then  imply ;  for,  ''  in  these  degoierate  days," 
the  Don  seems  to  have  lost  its  high  distinction,  and  become  as 
common  as  our  own  Esquire.  His  mother  was  one  of  the  ladies 
attendant  upon  the  Empress  Isabella,  wife  to  Charles  V.  He 
was  bom  A.D.  15S3,  and  in  his  yonth  was  attached  to  die  house- 
hold of  Philip  U*,  whom  he  followed  as  a  page  in  various  journeys 
thro«igh  Italy,  Gwmany,  and  Fland^^,  and  aecompanied  to  Eng- 
land when  die  Spanish  prince  married  our  Queen  Mary.  In 
England  Philip  received  die  alarming  intelligence  of  the  insurrec- 
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tion  of  the  tiever  more  than  half-subdued  Araucanians  against  the 
adelantado,  or  Governor  of  Chile.  He  immediately  despatchd 
thither  a  new  adelantado,  with  whom  went  Ercilla^  then  twenty- 
ohe  years  of  age,  as  a  volunteer.  The  governor  died  upon  his 
voyage,  but  the  volunteer  safely  reached  Xima,  or,  as  the  Spa- 
niards more  magnificently  call  it.  La  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes,  the 
City  of  KingSy  and  proceeded  with  the  first  expedition,  sent  by 
the  Marquis  de  Canete,  Viceroy  of  Peru,  under  his  own  son,  Don 
Garcia  de  Mendozii,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards  in  Chile. 
From  that  moment  our  adventurous  poet  was  present  in  all  the 
scenes  he  paints.  Inspired  by  their  striking  character,  he  wrote 
his  poem  upon  the  spot,  recording,  in  the  hours  allotted  to  repose, 
the  feats  and  labours  of  the  preceding  day,  often  upon  fragments 
of  paper  so  small  as  to  be  afterwards  with  difficulty  put  together, 
or  upon  leather  for  want  of  paper. .  In  tbe^  midst  o£  the  war,  con- 
ceiving himself  wronged  by  Don  Garcia,  he  left  A^verica  and 
returned  to  Europe,  where  he  married.  He  was  appointed  Gen- 
tilhombre  de  la  Camara  to  Philip^s  cousin,  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.,  but  seems  to  have  experienced  no  favour  or  patronage 
from  his  own  gloomy  sovereign,  of  whose  neglect  he  complains, 
bitterly  in  the  last  canto  of  his  poem.  Finally,  upon  his  wife's 
death,  Ercilla  retired  to  a  monastery. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  poem,  written  under  circumstances  so 
remote  from  the  tranquil  retirement  which  has  been  deemed  indis- 
pensable to  the  votary  of  the  muse.  The  Abaucaka  is  not  only 
dedicated  to  Philip,  biit  is  throughout  addressed  to  him.  We 
give  the  opening  stanzas,  and  parts  of  the  description  of  the  Arau- 
canian  government  and  custom's. 

**  I  sing  noi  ladies,  lovta^  nor  wooing  eoune    * 
By  the  cnamoaied  cavalwr  psimied'; 
Shows,  tendernesses,  firesents,  fondTesoarce 
Of  amorous'  afiiectiop^s  anxioui  mood  -y 
But  the  transcendaDt  prowess,  valour,  .force 
Of  Spains  heroic  sons,  whose  faardibopd  i 

A  heavy  yoke,  by  their  good  weapons*  aid. 
Upon  Arauco  the  unconquered  laid. 

"  And  many  a  noble  action  I  will  sing,^ 
Many  an  audacions,  generous  enterpiize, 
Perfbnued  by  savages  who  own  no  king. 
Deservedly  that  muse  may  eulogize; 
Such  eulogies  a  brighter  lustre  fling  t 

Upon  the  Spanish  name,  since  loftiest  rise 
The  victor*s  praises  in  the  world's  esteem 
Most  formidable  when  the  vanquished 'seem* 
»  «  «  ft  *        ' 
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"  Sixteen  caciques  and  lords,  mett  of  known  worth, 
T\kt  sovereign  authority  possess  ; 
And  never  gave  barbarian  mothers  birth 
To  warriors  of  like  valour  and  address, 
Guardians  and  bulwarks  of  their  native  earth  ! 
Of  these  in  pow*r  none  greater  is,  none  less  : 
Other  cadgueM  there  are,  but  these,  most  brave, 
Govern  the  country  their  strong  arms  must  save. 

"  The  chieftain's  fpvrer  of  profit  yields  him  iioii^t, 
Atteodaooe  in  the  field  is  all  he  gains  i 
That  service,  when  a  battle  shall  be  fought. 
His  mandate  irresistibly  constrains  -, 
But  then  by  him  those  vassals  must  be  taught 
All  military  duties  with  such  pains^ 
Such  diligence  and  discipline,  that  they  , 

May  in  war*s  school  henceforth  bear  master  s  sway. 

"  For  children  the  accustomed  exercise, 
ProportioDed  to  the  strength  their  years  nwy  yield. 
Is  racing,  where  the  mountain  side  supplies 
A  craggy,  difficult,  precip*tous  field. 
Whoe'er  attains  the  goal  an  victor  guise. 
Sees  by  some  trifling  gift  his  triumph  sealed. 
Thus  trained,  the  youth  acquire  such  wind  and  speed, 
The  very  stag  in  oeetness  they  exceed. 

"  From  childhood  such  the  Araucanian  plan  ; 
The  sluggard  forced — praise-spurred  whoe'er  excelled. 
The  boy,  as  he  advances  tow'nls  the  man. 
To  hardier  martial  practices  is  held. 
He  in  whom  watchful  eye  may  weakness  scan. 
Unfit  for  arms,  is  from  war*s  ranks  expeUtd ; 
He  who  distinguished  in  their  me  appears. 
Earns  station  fitting  his  descft  and  years. 

"  In  war  high  charges  and  pre-eminence 
Are  by  the  inefficient  ne'er  obtained. 
The-  daims  of  Mtf  birth,  of  affluence. 
Of  rank  and  heritage,  are  ail  disdained ; 
By  strength  of  arm  and  valours  excellence 
Only,  the  leader  s  office  can  be  gained  ; 
From  these  celebiity,  importance,  flow. 
The  stamp  of  sterling  value  these  bestow. 
****** 

"  Each  warrior  to  one  weapon's  use  his  arm 
Must  dedicate  with  all  his  energy, 
Fixing  on  whichsoever  chanced  to  charm 
His  eariy  boyhood's  inexperienced  eye. 
With  that  the  foe  effectively  to  harm 
Incessant  practising, — from  archery 
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He  ipu9t  ab«tain  the  poDdenws  mace's  blow 

Who  deab,— from  mace  and  spear  who  bends  the  bow. 

*  *  «  •  •  « 

"  When  council  and  a  general  accord 
Are  n^dcd,  tbi^  their  never-changing  use  -,  , 
The  chief  caciques  meet  ro^nd  the  festive  board. 
And  revel  in  their  chkha'9*  maddening  juice* 
Our  wine  tha^  emulates;  whatever  lord 
Tidings  that  such  assembly  should  produce 
First  learns^  despatches  messengers  ardund 

To  all  cad^u^s  who  rule  Araucan  grotind. 

•  .  *  •  •  '  «  • 

"  Then,  in  full  senate  the  caciques  arrayed. 
He  who  assembled  them  his  motive  states. 
The  which  by  them  considered  well,  and  weighed, 
A  remedy' is  sought  *midst  loud  debates  i 
but  once  resolved,  once  a  conclusion  made. 
Whoe'er  in  judgment  diflfers  from  his  mates 
Thenceforth  no  more  opposes  their  decree. 
Ruled  by  the  will  of  the  majority, 

"  If  serious  opposition  there  be  not, 
Then  to  the  baser  and  expectant  crowd, 
Hov'ring  athirst  for  tidings  round  the  spot, 
Is  the  new  ordinance  proclaimed  aloud  : 
But  should  division,  save  by  battle's  lot 
Not  to  be  reconciled  'twizt  .chieftains  prond. 
Arise,  that  to  the  nation  is  made  known. 

Whilst  souimIb  their  barb'rous  music's  noisiest  tone. 

*  «  •  .  «  «  * 

"  This  military  senate's  chosen  seat 
Enibow*i«d  amidst  a  thousand  forests  lies, 
^  Whare^  most  pioiiisely,  flow'reta  fair  and  sweet 

Adorn  the  open  glade  with  various  dyes ; 
Where  sometimes  trees'  o*erhaDging  branches  meet. 
Waved  gently  by  soft  zephyr  s.am'rous  sighs,  . 
Where  a  pellucid,  deep,  and  peaceful  brook. 

Meandering,  seeks  the  meadow's  furthest  nook* 

•  «««** 

"  A  race  unknowing  God  or  laws  divine ; 
But  him,  HeavVs  outcast  Angel,  they  respect  -, 
To  him,  the  gift  of  prophecy  assign. 
Incessant  hymn  his  praise,  profess  his  sect }     - 
And,  offering  guilty  worship  at  his  shrine. 
Invoke  bis  pow'r  their  wishes  to  effect  3 
Whate'er  they  from  his  oracle  receive, 
Be't  good  or  ill,  they  faithfully  believe. 

*  A  fermented  and  intoifcating  beveregr,  foond  amongst  almost  all  the  tribes  of 
South  Amrrica. 
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*'  The  lmttle*s  fate  whenever  tbey  would  tiy* 
Him  they  consutt,  with  each  unhallowed  rHe , 
If  he  encourage  not,  however  high 
For  blood  be  their  barbarian  appetite^ 
Tis  bridled  j  care  there's  none  of  emperv 
^or  which  they  seek  not  the  accurst  one  s  might : 
Eponamon  they  call  hiro,  and  bestow 
His  name  on  such  as  reckless  valour  show.'' 

The  poet,  after  celebrating  the  successful  resistance  of  Arauco 
and  southern  Chile  to  the  powerful  Incas  of  Peru,  and  their  six 
years'  struggle  against  the  Spaniards  prior  to  their  first  submission, 
describes  an  assembly  of  the  caciques,  suinmoned  to  organize  an 
insurrection  against  their  foreign  masters.  Th^y  begin,  according 
to  established  rulej  by  «  banquet ;  and,  Mrhen  all  are  thoroughly 
heated  by  lai^e  draughts  of  chichup  a  deapetate  quarxel,  respecting 
the  choice  of  a  leader,  occurs.  Eight  heroes  are  nearly  coming  to 
blows  despite  the  efforts  of  their  humbler  or  soberer  comrades,  but 
listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  a  wise  old  cacique,  named  Colocolo. 
This  speech  is  esteemed  by  Voltaire  Ercilla*s  master-piece,  aud 
far  superior  to  Nestor's  speech  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
is  undoubtedly  good,  and  perhaps  better  calculated  to  allay  the 
disputants'  angry  passions  than  Nestor's  eulogies  of  his  own  wis- 
dom, and  exaltation  of  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth  above  his 
actual  auditors.  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  parts  of  the  Araucana 
which  please  us  better  than  Colocolo's  eight  stanzas  of  adnoonition, 
we  shall  translate  only  the  last  two,  stating  the  substance  of  the 
first  six.  He  renounces  his  own  just  claims  to  the  station  of 
general  on  account  of  his  age;  he  praises  all  the  candidates; 
reproves  them  for  admitting  emotions  of  pride  whilst  enslaved  by 
the  Spaniards ;  exhorts  th^  to  turn-  their  rage  ftf^dnst  die  com- 
mon enemy  instead  of  individual  rivab ;  awl  thus  proceeds  to  tlie 
point  in  dispute  :— 

"  Alike  ye  all  are  powerful  and  brave ; 
Equality  of  birth,  of  ancestry. 
Or  dignity  and  opulence,  Heav'n  gave 
To  all,  distributed  impartially ; 
And  every  one  to  govern  or  to  save 
A  worid,  has  questionless  ability. 
Such  office,  proffered  erst,  ye  did  not  prize. 
And  thence  our  present  miseries  arise. 

"  In  your  strong  arms  with  perfect  confidence 
I  trust,  to  remedy  each  transient  ill  $ 
But  first  a  sovereign  chief,  whose  emraence 
May  rule  the  war  with  unrestricted  will. 
Must  be  selected.    Our  unbiassed  sense 
To  show — since  equal  all  in  valour,  skili-^ 
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Be*t  he  whose  shoulders  longest  can  •npfMut 
A  massive  beam. — To  strength  let  as  resort  !*' 

This  singular  test  of  generalship  is  unanimously  approved  and 
adopted.  The  candidates  for  sovereignty  successively  take  upon 
their  shoulders  a  tree,  whose  weight  Ercilla  fears  to  mention^ 
bearing  their  load  for  various  peri<Mls  of  time,  from  four  to  four- 
teen hours.  Lincoya,  the  last,  runs  about  with  it  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  sinking  the  second  day  at  noon.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumph,  arrives  Caupolican,  the  ablest,  bravest,  and  best  of  Arau- 
canians.  He  carries  the  tree  two  days  and  two  nights,  flinging  it 
away  with  a  bound  when  the  sun  rbes  for  tfie  third  time.  All 
present  exclaim  that  such  shoulders  are  fit  to  bear  the  burthen  of 
government;  and  we  are  now  told  that  Colocolo  had  devised  this 
whimsical  trial  in  order  to  insure  the  election  of  Caupolican,  the 
properest  leader,  as  well  as  the  strongest  man  amongst  the  caciques^ 
but  who  had  not  reached  the  senate  at  the  time  of  the  altiercation. 

Caupolican's  conduct  of  the  war  we  shall  not  detail ;  but  from 
the  many  battles,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  poem, 
we  shall  select  soine  striking  and  interesting  passages.  Valdivia, 
the  original  conqueror  and  adehntado  of  Chile,  being  startled 
from  a  state  of  negligent  security  by  tidings  of  the  insurrection, 
marches  with  a  handful  of  men  towards  Arauco.  A  friendly 
Indian  warns  him  that  20,000  armed  Araucanians  await  him 
beyond  the  frontier.  The  Spaniards  are  staggered  at  the  news; 
but  Valdivia,  thinking  it  probably  too  late  to  retreat,  exclaims, 

'  How,  valiant  cavaliers ! 
Can  enemies  unseen  awake  our  fears  T 

**  Without  more  arguiBent,  his  galhMit  sleed 
He  spurred,  and  o'er  &e  border  M  the  Wkj ; 
His^  troops,  their  iimbs  by  one  strong  effort  freed 
From  terror's  chill,  followed  in  close  array. 
Onward  they  press. — The  <^ning  bills  recede 
Spain's  chief  Araucan  fortress  to  display — 
Cfrer  the  plain  in  scattered  ruins  lie, 
Those  walls  that  seemed  destruction  to  defy ! 

"  Valdivia,  checking  his  impetuous  course. 
Cried,  '  Spaniards  !  Constancy's  own  favourite  race ! 
Fall*n  is  the  castle,  in  whose  massive  force. 
My  hopes  had  found  thjeir  dearest  resting-place ; 
The  foe,  whose  treachery  of  this  chief  resource 
Has  robbed  us,  on  the  desolated  space 
Before  us  lies;  more,  wherefore,  should  I  say? 
Battle  abne  to  safety  points  the  way !'  ** 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
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"  Demgat  and  preieiil  doMs  eoofutiiverage 
Breed  in  our  soldiers  strengtli  of  sach'bigb  ttein. 
That  fear  begins  the  fiiry  to  assuage 
Of  Araucanian  bosoms  j  from  the  plain 
With  shame  thev  iy,  nor  longer  battle  wnjte, 
Whilst  shottts  anse  of '  Victory  f  Spain  I  Spain  !* 
When  checking  Spamh  toy,  stem  Dertiny 
By  wondrouft  means  fulfiu  bnr  fixed  deone ! 

^*  The  son  of  a  Cadque  whom  friendsbip'»  bandf 
AHied  lo  Spain^  had  long  in  page'a  post 
Attended  on  VaMi?ia»  at  his  bands 
Receiving  kindoesi }  in  Ite  Spapiab  host 
Ha  <9in)e.<-^Strc»g  paaaion  suddenly  expanda 
His  heartji  beholding  troops^  hk  coontcy's  boast^ 
Forsake  the  field.     Wi^i  yolce  i^  poit  date« 
Their  valour  thus  he  strives  to  animate. 

"  '  Unhappy  natkmy  whom  blind  terrors  guide ! 
Oh,  whither  turn  ye  your  bewildered  breasts ) 
How  many  centunea'  honour  and  Just  pride 
Perish  upon  this  field  with  all  your  gests  ! 
Forfeiting  what  inviolate  abide. 
Laws,  customs,  rights,  your  ancestors'  bequests. 
From  free-born  men,  from  sovVetgrt^  feared  by  all. 
Ye  into  vassalage  an^  slavery  iall. 

"  '  Ancestors  and  posterity  ye  stain, 
Inflicting  on  the  gen'rons  stock  a  woumt 
Inoarabte,  an  eveHasting  pain, 
A  shame  whose  perpetuity  knows  no  ly)und. 
Observe  your  adversaries'  prowess  wane  i 
Mark  how  their  horses,  late  that  spumM  the  ground. 
Now  dioopiotg  pant  for  bivatbj  whilst  baMl^alio'er 
Are  tbafar  thick  beaviag  ftuiks  with  sweat  aisii  geit.' " 
.    •  «  •  « 

"  *  On  memory  imprint  the  wonla  I  breatha, 
Howe*er  by  loathsome  terror  ye*)re  distnmghl ; 
A  deathless  story  to  the  world  beqaeatb, 
Enslaved  Araaco*s  liberation  wraiigl^  \ 
.    Return !  reject  not  victory's  oieied  wrealb^ 
When,  ^te  propitious  calls^  and  prompts  high  thpught ! 
Or  in,  your  rapid  flight  an  instant  pause 
To  see  me  singly  perish  in  your  cause  !* 

"  With  that  the  youtb  a  strong  iinpi  waigbty  lavce 
^  AgaiQAi  ValdWia  bsaodishes  on  high : 

And,  yet  move  finom  hewilderiog  terror's  trance. 
To  itmse  Anmce*  nishes  forioady  •  , . 
Upon  the  Snaniards*  conquerliig  adva^^j 
Se  eagerly  the  heated  stag  w^Il  fly 
To  plunge  his  body  in  the  coolest  stream, 
Atfemp'ring  thus  the  sun's  meridian  beaffit 
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**  Out  Spaaittrd  hi»  first  stroke  pierces  rigbt  tt^ffagh^ 
Then  al  apotfaer's  middle  rib  be  w^g 
And  heavy  though  the  weapon,  aims  so  true. 
The  point  on  the  far  side  his  force  proclaims. 
He  springs  at  all  with  fury  ever  new  ^ 
A  soldier  s  thigh  with  such  fierce  blow  he  maims^ 
Tbe  hu^e  spear  breaks,  his  hand  stitl  grasps  the  heft. 
Whilst  quivering  in  the  wound  ode  half  is  left. 

'*  The  fraggient  cast  away,  he  ivQVfi  the  gyx)«i|cl 
Snatches  a.  ponderous  and  dreadful  vmc^. 
He  wounds,  he  slaughters,  strikes  down  all  around. 
Suddenly  cTearing  the  enaimbered  space  y 
In  him  alone  the  battle's  rage  is  found. 
Turned  all  *gainst  bim  the  Spaniards  leave  the  cha^e ; 
But  be  so  lightly  moves,  now  here  now  there. 
That  in  hi$  stead  they  wound  the  empty  air. 

'*  Of  whom  va^  ^yv^  ^vfk  stupenjdous  deei. 
Or  heard,  or  m)b4!>  in  9iwiei»t  bistorju         ..  .1 

As  foom  the  victor'i  party  to  secjgde. 
Joining  the  vanquished  even  as  they  fly  ? 
Or  that  ba^aifan  boy  at  ntmoise  need' 
By  his  unaJifed  valour's  energy,  -' 

Should  from  the  Christian  army  rend  a^^ay  ' 
A  victory,  guerdon  of  a  hard-fought  day  ?'* 

This  battle  ends  in  the  defeat  a^d  death  of  aO  the  Spaniards. 
Caupolicau  pronounces  a  panegyric  i|poo  tk^  ex-page  Lautaro, 
ascnbes  the  victory  %^  him  alooe*.  appoint9.hiQi  am  lieutenant, 
and  with  his  own  hsvods  cats  his  hair  into  the  Ibrvi  denoting  au- 
thority. Anotbec  great  battle,  that  fiUa  the  fifth  and  sixth  cantos, 
is  fought  in  aJOQiMitjMPOtt^  poiiAioQ  choaen  by Lautaro, where 
the  Spani^  cavalry  cannol  ncL  He  is.  attacked,  by  Valdivia's 
successor,  Vill^raa,  wiio  has  nscaimerto  his  attilkry. 

''  The  quick  and  terrible  artifer^- 
Now  poiirs  a  fire  impetuous  and  dread. 
Striking  the  Indian  ranks  incessantlv. 
Strewing  the  gnmad  vrith  dyings  and  wiiib  dea(f.' 
Echoes  the  ataumhere  alaf  ,  on  high  5 
With  saMke*  and  iame  is  vietM  tke  momitski^  liead ; 
Earth  seems  to  o^  'midst tbe  noise  aid  gftorai, 
New  Etnas  bunting  fvom  her  iSalefvl  woo&i 
*  #  *  '  •♦^ 

'' Him  Araucanians  Infamous  esteem. 
Who  *mongst  the  latest  at  assaults  appears  j' 
This  obief  they  note  ,^---benoe  foremost  all  wonld  seem, 
£^  duae  most  inAienced  by  abjeet  fears. 
They  blenich  not  at  die  camiwi's  lightning.  gleam» 
That,  ranks  o*erthcowing,  honid  opening  dears  | 
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Though  mangled  limbs  be  piecemeal  htirled  on  high. 
And  headless  tranks  scattered  around  tbem  Ke. 

"  Blind  fear  can  nor  disturb  their  constant  mood, 
Nor  their  impetuous  advance  delay, 
But  if  one  arm  becomes  the  musket's  food, 
Th'  avenging  sword  they  with  the  other  sway ; 
Onward  they  rush,  their  pathway  traced  in  blood. 
Till  at  the  cannon's  mouth  their  course  they  stay : 
The  balls  forth  vomited  ere  they  can  rise. 
Are  stopped  by  Indian  bodies  rampart-wise. 

''  Fierce  rages  the  attack  on  either  side. 
Nor  is  there  pen  or  tongue  of  power  to  tell 
What  flights  of  darts  and  balls  earth's  surface  hide ; 
Or  what  tempestuous  passions  all  impel  j 
Fire«  smoke>  the  cannon's  roar,  the  changeful  tide 
Of  trampling  feet,  mixes  with  shriek  and  yell, 
Whilst  nor  by  voice  nor  feature  'midst  the  throngs 
Is't  known  to  either  army  who  belong. 

•  •  •  • 

"  Villagran  holds  the  battle  in  suspense. 
Maintains  each  foot  of  ground,  each  sep'rate  post ; 
Preventing  every  ill,  his  providence 
Through  each  division  of  his  little  host 
Hurries  him  to  and  fro. — With  practised  sense 
Discharged  the  generars  duties,  tis  his  boast, 
A  daring  soldier,  for  renown  athirst. 
In  the  most  desperate  perils  to  be  first. 

''  Torbo,  enwrapt  in  blood,  war's  dread  atthe» 
Slaught'ring  unsparingly  the  Christian  bands 
He  sees,  and  turns  his  horse  with  sudden  ire. 
Firm  grasps  his  lance,  firm  fixed  in  stirrup  stands. 
And  at  his  boaom  aims  with  vengeance  dire ; 
But  anger  such  impetuojos  haste  commands  i 

As  foils  his  eager  hand — th'  untimely  blow  I 

Innocuous  falk,  missing  the  hated  foe.  j 

'*  Pursuing  his  career,  the  uncbedied  steed 
Bursts  fiercely  through  the  hostile  rabblement ; 
The  wrathful  Spaniard  urses  back  his  speed. 
To  remedy  bis  anger^s  fanut  intent. 
He  pierces  Torbo  s  quilted  cotton  weed 
And  strong  hide  breast-plate  with  tremendous  rent. 
And  opens  in  his  body  wound  so  dread. 
His  spirit  in  a  lake  ot  blood  is  shed." 

Notwidiftfandiiig  ViUagran's  praweaa,  the  Spaniards  are  so 
thoroughly  routed,  that  they  evacuate  the  strong  town  of  La 
ConcepcioM,  which  is  sacked  by  the  Indians.  The  Araucanian 
triumph  is  celebrated  by  the  Gran  Senado,  the  Great  Senate  of 
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Arauco,  with  milUary  games*  after  whidi  the  Coo^m.  deliberate 
upon  the  further  conduct  of  the  war.  Both  games  and  council 
are  rendered  scene9  of  disorder  and  bloodshed  by  the  unbridled 
turbulence  of  these  gallant  but  savage  warriors,  and  peace  is 
only  kept  or  rather  restored  by  the  judicious  interference  some- 
times of  the  Araucanian  Nestor^  Colocolo^  and  sometimes  of  the 
youthful  hero  Lantaro.  In  the  council,  the  strength  of  Santiago* 
or  Mapocho,  as  Ercilla  prefers  calling  the  capital  of  Chile  by  its 
Indian  name,  is  held  to  be  the  only  obstacle  to  the  complete 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  South  America,  if  not  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain.  Lautaro  offers  to  take  Mapocho  with  500 
men.  His  offer  is  accepted ;  he  selects  the  boldest,  but  likewise 
the  most  unruly  of  his  countrymen*  and  sets  forth  upon  his  expe- 
dition. With  much  skirmishing,  violence,  and  outrage,  Lautaro 
reaches  the  vicinity  of  Santiago,  driving  before  him  crowds  of 
Indians,  the  faithful  vassals  of  the  Spaniards.  Th^y  carry  to 
Santiago  tidings  of  his  approach,  which  are  disbelieved.  The 
wary  Vtllagran,  however,  sends  a  troop  of  horse  to  reconnoitre* 
who*  beaten  by  Lautaro,  return  with  information  that  he  is 
building  a  fortress.  The  adekuttado  now  sends  out  a  consider- 
able force  under  bis  kinsman,  Pedro  de  Villagran,  who  encamps 
at  some  distance  from  the  new  fortress.  Lautaro,  after  having 
undiscovered  visited  the  Spanish  camp  in  the  night,  alarms  it  by 
driving  thither  one  of  the  horses  taken  in  the  last  conflict*  and  by 
this  insult*  provokes  the  Spaniards  to  attack  his  fortress  in  the 
morning.  The  preparation  Lautaro  makes  for  their  reception 
consists  in  issuing  orders  that  no  Araui^anian  shall  pass  the  walls ; 
that  the  Spaniards  shall  be  suffered  to  force  the  gates*  and 
tempted  to  enter  by  the  simulated  flight  of  the  garrison ;  and  that 
so  soon  as  a)}  shall  be  withinside*  the  gates  shall  be  closed*  and 
the  intruders  assailed  upon  all  points.  The  first  part  of  the 
scheme  is  happily  executed*  and  the  Spaniards  rush  in  with 
shouts  of  victory. 

''  Relation  of  this  contest  were  there  none* 
Had  tb'  Araucanians  waited  patiently 
The  eod  of  what  was  prosp'rously  begun. 
Closing  their  gates  on  their  last  enemy. 
But  Spaniards  entering  as  the  fort  were  won, 
0*erpowered  their  discipline  and  constancy  * 
Unseasonably  their  bursting  fury  gave 
The  signal  that  recalled  the  flying  brave. 

"  As  running  coarser,  whose  keen  sce^  perceivie^ 
The>oiai»»  far  lingering  oq  their  way  behind. 
In  absenceVjealousy  who  nejghs  and.  grieves, 
(Hisi  every  eager  sense  backward  inclined*} 
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Sbckent  the  fleet  oireer  the  air  thttt  etekvcsy 
His  «ar8  reveiting  -,  md  if  he  may  find 
His  rider  willing  to  retrace  the  g^und, 
Tufnsi  ere  command  be  given^  with  glad  bound. 
''  The  Indians  thus  with  erery  shew  of  fear, 
(A  lear  they  but  affiect,)  ufging  their  flighty 
Arrest  their  rajpid  footsteps  when  they  hear 
The  welcome  signal  to  renew  the  fight. 
Brandishing  'gainst  the  Spaniards  sword  and  spear 
That  seemed  but  now  surrendered  to  their  might. 
With  such  wild  fury  turning  they  engage. 
Earth  trembles  at  the  horrid  sounds  of  rage. 

"  As  when  in  placid  sea  soft  curling  waves 
Easily  zephyr's  gentlest  breath  obey. 
If  sudden  from  opposing  quarter  raves 
A  furious  wind>  with  unresisted  sway 
'  That  tean  the  sand  from  Ocean's  deepest  caves 

Whirling  it  onwards  to  the  light  of  day. 
The  iiif£  svoirn  biUowa  change  their  former  oourae. 
And  nA  obedient  to  the  tempest's  force. 

*'  60  fined  oar  countrymen,  who  heedlessly 
Porsning,  as  they  though^  assured  success, 
Were  in  the  fulness  of  victorious  glee 
Confounded  by  this  tempest's  suddenness. 
Backward  they  trace  the  path  late  trod  so  free. 
But  leisurely,  as  when  no  dangers  press  ^ 
Striving  by  heroism  to  countervail 
The  vantage  of  the  numbers  that  assail. 

"  But  as  some  mighty  river  far  renowned. 

Bursting  the  banks  that  should  confine  its  pride 
Over  unwonted  channels,  spreads  around, 
And  whilst  thus  triumphs  its  ungovemed  tide 
O'erthfowB  trees  firmest  rooted  in  the  gnrand. 
Bearing  demm  all  that  dares  its  rage  abide; 
Even  deep-buried  rocks  the  water's  force, 
Uprending,  hurries  down  its  forious  course. 

'*  With  such  impetnous  violence  of  mood 
Upon  the  Spaniards  bursts  the  Indian  band ; 
Against  the  headlong  sweeping  of  the  flood 
Resistance  profits  nought,  no  pow'r  may  stand ; 
They're  driven  by  the  torrent  many  a  rood 
Beyond  the  fortress  gates,  that  wide  expand 
Tot  their  departure ;  fear  of  instant  death 
Smoothing  all  obstacles,  gives  strength  and  breath. 

''  More  hastily,  with  yet  more  nimble  feet 
Than  lately  at  their  entnmee  they  cKapbyed, 
Envelopedin  a  ctond  of  dhBt»  nticat 
The  SpMiiai^,  deariog  wall  «ad  ftJimd^^ 
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Tbe  AfWKfrMloa  tkcir  pomiefft  fl^» 
Muigfe  amidst  tlieir  nmk^  ttow  disani^ed  $ 
ConSiied  the  aations  ob  •each  elbor  tbroqg 
Oq  blovr  redoubling  ever  blow  Biore  Btrodg.*' 
Lautaro  alone  does  not  join  in  thu  poTMiil.    Indignant  at  the 
disobedience  of  ids  people^  he  retMs  ttod  ilifonas  them  that  his 
schemes  and  hopes  are  maiTed>  at  the  nometit  of  success^  by  their 
misconduct;  tmt  Mapocho,  whidi  nvith  their  nmnber  it  were 
idle  to  attempt  by  open  force,  can  only  be  taken  by  stratagem, 
and  that  it  will  now  be  requisite  to  retreat,  in  order  to  revive  the 
arrogant  confidence  of  the  Spaniards.     He  does  retreat  accord- 
ingly, and  again  fortifies  himself  in  a  strong  position ;  but  un- 
luckily trusts  the  security  of  one  side  to  a  supposed  impassable 
mountain.    An  unsuspected  path  across  this  mountain  is  disco- 
vered to  Villa^ran  by  a  treacherous  Indian,   and  the  Spanish 
army  traverses  it  during  the  night. 

"  At  length  tbe  darkneas  and  the  heavy  air 
Were  tempered  by  ike  son's  afproacbiog  ray  i 
The  sentinels,  armi^ged  with  martia}  W[t» 
Saluted  finooi  afar  the  new-born  day ; 
And,  as  came  safety  with  the  morniog  faar. 
Sought  their  allotted  beds. — Then  sudden  lay 
Th^  Indian  fortress  hushed  in  silence  deep. 
Buried  its  garrison  in  wine  and  sleep. 

"  And  now  the  fresh  and  cbeerfnl  hour  arrives 
When  with  tbe  growing  brightness  of  the  mom 
Obsctu-ity  no.  kmger  vainly  strives. 
But,  tow*rds  the  west  withdrawing,  shrinks  forlorn ; 
When  Clytia  from  her  nightly  swoon  revives^ 
Turns  to  tbe  east,  that  glowing  hues  adorn. 
Her  face,  aod  joys  to  see  the  sliades  of  night. 
And  stars  fly  j>elphic  PhcBbus''  reddening  light." 
The  Spaniards  now  attack.     The  Araucanians,  undaunted  by 

their  exposed  conditioB,  being  divested  for  sleep  of  all  defensive 

armour, 

''  From  heavy  slumber  suddenly  8wake> 
And,  to  their  wonted  energy  restored. 
This  grasps  bis  bow,  that  seizes  a  sharp  stake, 
A  fire*brand  one,  and  one  his  proper  sword, 
Another's  weapon  this )  those  for  the  sake 
Of  speed,  if  nongfat  the  instant  may  afibrd. 
Rush  out  unarmed  to  meet  the  enemy, 
On  fists  and  teeth  contented  to  rely. 
'*  Lautaro  at  that  season,  as  was  told. 

His  fair  Gmcolda  soodied  with  fond  discourse ; 
Now,  tcndeiiy  enooomging  consoled ; 
Now,  for  distnMt  of  her  dc£BQder  s  fosse 
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Repatyved  her.    But  not.  thai  migfal  be  ccmtroUed 
The  fears  of  which  his  vakor  was  the  soiiroe. 
These  tender  qnarreb^  breathing  all  love's  charm. 
Were  broken  by  the  trumpet's  rode  alarm. 

"  Horries  not  with  soch  keen  activity 
The  avaricioQS  wretch,  whose  spirit  dweUs 
Ever  amidst  his  wealth,  if  he  descry 
Symptom  of  plunderer  near  his  treasure  cells ; 
Nor  tender  mother  at  her  infant  s  cry. 
When  dread  of  rav'noos  beast  her  haste  impeb, 
Springs  to  his  succour  with  such  eager  bound 
As  sprang  Lautaro  at  that  trumpet  sound. 

"  Instantly  twisting  round  his  arm  a  cloak. 
With  naked  weapon  and  as  naked  breast 
Forth  rushed  he  ;^waiting  not,  so  rudely  broke 
This  fierce  alarm  on  unsuspecting  rest. 
To  gird  on  armour.     With  inhuman  stroke 
Mutable  Fortune,  thou,  whatever  has  blest 
Man's  efforts  through  long  years  of  toil  and  joy, 
Wilt  often  in  one  cruel  hour  destroy ! 

"  Four  hundred  Indian  friends,  who  thither  hied 
Their  Christian  lords  to  aid  against  all  foes, 
Assailed  the  fortress  on  the  further  side ; 
With  strong  and  practised  hands  their  painted  bows 
Incessantly  and  vigorously  they  plied  3 
Their  shafts  flew  thickly — ^horrid  death-shrieks  rose— 
And  as  Lautaro  burst  amidst  the  iray 
A  fatal  arrow  met  htm  on  his  way. 

"  Through  his  left  side  (Oh  ruthless  destiny  !) 
The  cruel  arrow  so  directly  went 
It  pierced  the  heart  most  daring,  constant,  high. 
That  ever  was  in  human  bosom  pent. 
Death's  self  exulted  in  such  archery. 
From  one  sole  blow  beholding  such  event  j 
And,  stealing  from  the  homicide  his  fame, 
Mankind  to  death  ascribed  the  fatal  aim." 
In  this  conflict  all  the  Araucanians  present  fall,  save  one,  who 
being  wounded  had  concealed  himself.     The  survivor  is  so  over- 
whelmed with  shame  at  his  own  baseness,  that  after  the  departure 
of  the  conquerors  he  kills  himself,  expressing  his  fear  that  even  his 
death-wound  may  betray  the  imbecility  of  his  arm. 

Having  now  lost  our  favourite  hero,  Lautaro,  we  shall  pass 
over  the  subsequent  battles,  merely  stating  that  they  uniformly 
prove  unfavourable  to  the  Araucanians.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
without  fear  that  we  may  be  thought  to  have  already  been  over- 
liberal  of  them.  But  they  are  generally  esteemed  our  chivalrous 
bard's  forte,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  spared 
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them  a  prodigious  qaantity  of  mangled  limbs,  scattered  brains, 
boweb  entangling  the  feet  of  their  lawful  proprietors,  and  such 
other  unpleasing  images  from  the  battle-field,  which  give  some- 
what too  much  of  reality  to  Ercilla's  descriptions.  We  shall  now 
join  Don  Alonzo  on  board  the  fleet,  that  conveyed  him,  with  part 
of  Don  Garcia  de  Mendoza's  corps  ^armee^  from  Lima  to  Chile. 
In  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  fleet  encounters  a  storm,  de- 
lineated with  the  spirit  to  be  expected  from  a  poet  who  had 
endured  its  terrors.  We  extract  some  of  the  stanzas,  although  in 
order  to  attempt  giving  an  idea  of  the  lively  manner  in  which 
Ercilla  has  introduced  qautical  terms  into  heroic  verse,  we  must 
occasionally  deviate  from  our  accustomed  fidelity,  rather  imitating 
than  translating. 

"  Now  bursts  with  sudden  violence  the  gale. 
Earth  sudden  rocks  convulsively  and  ^st  ^ 
Labours  our  ship,  caught  under  press  of  sail. 
And  menaces  to  break  her  solid  mast. 
The  pilot,  when  he  sees  the  storm  prevail. 
Springs  forward,  shouting  loud  with  looks  aghast,. 
'  Slacken  the  ropes  there ! — Slack  away !     Alack, 
The  gale  blows  heavily !     Slack  quickly ! — Slack  !* 
"  The  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  boist'rous  wind. 
The  clamour,  uproar,  vows  confused  and  rash. 
Untimely  night,  closing  in  darkness  blind 
Of  black  and  sultry  clouds,  the  lightning's  flash. 
The  thunder's  awful  rolling,  all  combing 
With  pilots'  shouts,  and  many  a  frightful  crash,, 
Produced  a  sound,  a  harmony  so  dire. 
It  seemed  the  world  itself  should  now  expire. 

•  ••*•• 

"  Roars  the  tormented  sea,  open  the  skies. 
The  haughty  wind  groans  whilst  it  fiercer  raves ; 
Sudden  the  waters  in  a  mountain  rise 
Above  the  clouds,  and  on  the  ship  that  braves 
Their  wrath,  pour  thundering  down — submerged  she  lies, 
A  fearful  moment's  space,  beneath  the  waves : 
The  crew,  amidst  their  fears,  with  gasping  breath. 
Deemed  in  salt  water's  stead  they  swallowed  death. 

"  But,  by  the  clemency  of  Providence, — 
As,  rising  through  the  sea,  some  mighty  whale 
Masters  the  angry  surges*  violence. 
Spouts  them  in  showers  against  the  vexing  gale. 
And  lifts  to  sight  his  back  s  broad  eminence. 
Whilst  in  wide  circles  round  the  waters  quail, — 
So  from  beneath  the  ocean  rose  once  more 
Our  vessel,  from  whose  sides  two  torrents  pour. 

♦  •«««♦ 
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«'  ttawr  &(il9>-^  chiiBce  if  it  befell. 
Or  thrattgli  ooomassioa  Sot  Gattilian  woe$» 
Recalled  fierce  Boreas,  and,  lest  he  rebel. 
Would  safely  in  bis  prison  cave  enclose. 
The  door  be  opened  j  in  the  self-same  cell 
Ldy  Zephyr  *  unobserved^  who  Instant  rose, 
MaiiLed  his  advantage  as  the  bolts  nrithdrew. 
And  throagb  the  opening  portal  sudden  flew. 

'*  Then  with  nnlessening  rapidity, 
Seizing  on  lurid  doud  and  fleecy  rack, 
He  bursts  on  the  already  trotrt>led  sea, 
Snreadt  o'er  tlie  midnight  gkxmi  a  shade  more  black  > 
The  biliowB,  from  Che  northern  blast  that  flee. 
Assaults  with  irresistible  attack. 
Whirls  them  in  boiling  eddies  ftiom  their  course. 
And  angry  ocean  stirs  with  doubled  force« 

"  The  vessel,  beaten  by  the  sea  and  gale. 
Now  on  a  raountain-ridge  of  water  rides, 
Wkh  keri  eskposed,  now  her  lop-gaUani  sail 
Dips  in  the  threatening  waves,  agunst  her  sides. 
Over  her  deck  that  fornk.     Of  what  avail. 
The  beating  of  svch  storm  whilst  she  abides. 
Is  pilot's  akill  ?     Now  a  yet  fiercer  squall 
Half  opens  to  the  sea  her  strongest  waU. 
''  The  crew  and  passengers  wild  clamours  raise, 
Deeming  inevitable  ruin  near ; 
Upon  the  pilot  anxionsly  all  gaae. 
Who  knows  not  what  to  order,  stunned  by  fear. 
Then,  'midst  the  terrors  that  all  bosoms  craze, 
Soand  opposite  commands. — '  The  ship  to  veer!* 
Some  shout ;  some, '  Make  for  land  !'  some, '  Stand  to  sea !' 
Some,  '  Starboard  I*  some, '  Port  th'  helm !'  some, '  Hehn  alee!' 
"  The  danger  grows ',  the  terror,  loud  uproar. 
And  wild  cotifusion  with  the  danger  grow  j 
All  rosh  in  frenzy,  these  the  sails  to  low*r. 
Those  seek  the  boat,  whilst  overboard  some  throw 
Caak,  plank,  or  spar,  as  other  hope  were  o'er } 
Hero  rings  the  hammer's,  there  the  hatchet's  blow ; 
Whilst  dash  the  surges  *gainst  a  neighb'ring  rock. 
Flinging  white  foam  to  heav'n  from  every  shock. ' 
The  old  Scotch  saying,  "  his  bark  is  waur  than  his  bite,"  holds 
good  of  this  formidable  tempest     No  harm  ia  done;   the  troops 
land  in  the  bay  of  La  Concepcioth  and  commence  hostilities.    We 
shall  now  introduce  to  our  readers  the  beginning  of  that  Epopoeao 

•  We  were  startled,  as  oor  readers  wiff  probeMjr  be,  at  this  picture  of  Zephyr,  hot 
"•  appKhead  tha  poist  limply  teeans  to  say  the  wind  changed  troni  north  tQ  west 
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iiuinrellolis  wtlh  which  EiciHaj  Botwitkstanding  his  modest  pnofts- 
sioB  ef  wnting  mere  history,  has  iheitgfat  proper  I0  adorn  his 
poen«  The  scene  ia  a  Spanish,  fortress^  which  Ganpobcan  designs 
to  nrprise  b]^  night. 

*'That  very  night  I,  in  vnquiet  mood, 
Fooad  not  upon  my  oonc^  sa  instaatls  rest^ 
Whether  impending  danger  sttned  my^Usod, 
Or  the  dciire,  ev'a  then  that  fiUed  my  broast. 
To  sing  the  wondVous  scenes  'midst  which  I  stood--: 
Thns  wakeful^  and  by  phantasy  possessed, 
Tired  memory  I  hastened  to  unload^ 
Writing  down  verses  as  my  nnmbers  flowed. 
"  Amidst  the  solemn  silence  of  dark  night, 
Whilst  round  men's  busy  bum  in  sleep  was  lost^ 
As  thus  alone  1  sat,  intent  to  write. 
Unlooked-for  accidents  my  purpose  crossed  3 
A  sudden  darkness  fell  upon  my  sight, 
My  joints  were  sliitened  by  a  numbing  frost ; 
I  strote  in  vain  my  stmsss  to  recal. 
And  horn  my  flailing  hand  the  pen  let  fdi. 
«  •  •  •  •  • 

"  These  tortures  leave  my  frame,  when  they  subside. 

Exhausted  as  by  lengthened  malady, 

^ighs  ease  my  heart,  the  lids,  kyBg  staring  wide. 

Drop  heavily  on  either  weary  eye. 

And  slumber's  balmy  influences  glide 

0*er  each  rehuung  limb  apd  faculty  3 

Whilst  life  and  sensibility  remain. 

Retired  within  the  nobler  part,  the  brain. 
"  Scarce  to  delicious  slumber  and  repose 

Was  my  debilitated  frame  resigned, 

When  such  tremendous  noises  sudcien  rose 

As  might  have  boded  ruin  to  mankind  : 

With  haughty  port,  and  glance  where  fury  glows, 

Appeared  before  the  couch  where  I  reclined 

A  woman,  in  whose  person^  height,  and  mien. 

The  terrible  Bellona's  self  was  seen. 

*'  In  female  garb  from  foot  to  girdle  dight. 
Upwards,  from  girdle  unto  head,  she  wore 
A  suit  qf  scaly  armour,  burnished  bright, 
A  sabre  by  her  side ;  her  left  arm  bore 
A  shield,  a  spear  was  brandished  in  her  right  3 
Around  her  pressed  the  Furies  dripping  gore  5 
Her  aspect  fierce,  and  dark -red  cheek  expressed 
The  martial  ardour  that  inflamed  her  breast.'* 

This  terrific  goddess .  informs  the  warlike  poeit  tbftt  bis  zeal  in 
recording  heroic  f(pa(s  induces  her  to  show  hiia  wars  of  more  cele- 
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brity  dmn  those  In  which  he  is  engaged,  and  also'  to  enable  him  to* 
adorn  his  verses  with  loves  and  l^ies.  For  this  purpose  she 
places  him  upon  a  pyramidical  hill,  whence  he  beholds  the  stonn- 
in|  of  St  Quentin  m  Flanders.  When  the  town  is  taken  he  per- 
ceives by  his  side,  instead  of  Bellona,  a  venerable  dame  in  white. 
This  personage,  whom,  from  the  way  in  which  she  is  subsequently 
mentioned,  we  suspect  to  be  Reason,  explains  to  him  the  European 
politics  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  foreteUs  the  triumphs  of 
Philip  II.'s  long  reign ;  pausing,  however,  at  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Lepanto,  for  an  account  of  which  she  refers  him  to  an  Indian 
magician  named  Fiton,  giving  minute  directions  for  finding  his 
abode.  She  then,  shows  him  a  paradisiacal  garden  in  Spain  full 
of  beautiful  ladies,  but  he  has  scarcely  time  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
damsel,  at  whose  feet  is  a  label  bearing  the  name.  Donna  Maria 
de  Bazan — afterwards  his  wife — when  the  sound  of  the  Arauca- 
nian  assault  arouses  him  from  his  dream. 

This  assault,  after  much  hard  fighting,  is  repulsed ;  and  we 
now  have  the  benefit  of  Bellona's  hint  to  the  poet  about  adorning 
his  verse  with  loves  and  ladies.  We  should  gladly  follow  his 
example,  and  insert  the  tender  episode ;  but,  truth  to  tell,  we  do 
not  like  Ercilla's  loves  and  ladies  so  well  as  his  Araucantan  heroes. 
We  shall,  however,  give  the  jet  of  the  story,  and  its  introduction, 
which  the  author's  personal  intervention  renders  lively.  Don 
Alonzo  mounts  guard  without  the  walls  the  night  after  the  attack, 
and  is  alarmed  upon  his  watch  by  a  noise  amongst- the  dead 
bodies.  He  creeps  cautiously  forward,  discovers  a  dark  form 
moving  upon  all  fours,  invokes  the  aid  of  heaven,  and  rushes, 
sword  in  hand,  against  the  indistinct  object,  which  dso  rising  up, 
humbly  says : 

'^  My  lord,  my  lord,  I  for  compassion  sue, 
A  woman  I,  who  never  injured  you. 

"  If  that  mine  anguish,  my  disastrous  fate 
May  not  with  tender  pity  touch  your  mind. 
But,  that  your  blood-stained  sword  and  rancorous  hate, 
Transgress  the  limits  to  their  rage  assigned. 
What  honor  from  such  deed  can  you  await  ? 
When  wrathful  Heav*n  shall  publish  to  mankind 
That  'gainst  a  wretched  widow  was  displayed. 
Amidst  her  woes,  the  terrors  of  your  blade. 

"  Then,  gentle  sir,  if  for  your  happiness. 
Or  your  unhappiness,  (alas !  *twas  mine !) 
You  ever  knew  what  *twas  with  fond  excess 
Of  passion  to  adore  a  form  divine. 
Suffer  me,  from  amidst  the  corses'  press. 
To  take  the  consort  for  whose  loss  I  pine. 
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And  lay  him  in  the  grave! — Who  dares  deny 
Just  pray*rs^  incurs  injustice*  infamy. 
"  Oh  hinder  not  a  pious  diligence. 
By  war  the  most  implacahle  allowed  ! 
To  urge  ev*n  rights  with  ruthless  violence 
Would  seem  the  act  of  tyranny  avowed. — 
Let  my  sad  soul  its  hody*  bear  from  hence. 
Then  be  my  head  beneath  your  sabre  bowed. 
For  grief  has  driven  me  to  such  extreme, 
That  life  more  terrible  than  death  I  deem. 

'*  What  further  evil  should  I  apprehend  ? 
What  joy  desire,  unless  to  die  unknown  ? 
Swift  may  my  sorrows  find  their  destined  end. 
Since  from  my  best-beloved  life's  breath  has  flown. 
For  if  our  clasping  forms  in  death  to  blend 
Unkindly  Heaven  denies,  in  grief  alone 
Here  keeping  me,  no  persecution's  might 
Can  stay  my  soul  from  following  his  soul's  flight.^* 

The  poet's  heart  is  touched,  and  he  requests  the  sad  widow  to 
tell  him  her  story.  .  She  complies  rather  more  circuaistaDtially 
than  might  seem  consistent  with  her  state  of  mind,  aod  the  love- 
making  she  describes  is,  to  our  faDcy,  rather  Spanish  than  Arau- 
canian.  Ercilla  helps  her  to  find  the  body,  and  escorts  her  with  it 
to  a  place  of  safety* 

We  shall  now .  extract  a  scene  of  Araucanian  braveiy,  more 
successfully  painted  than  Tegualda,  the  widow's  "  wooing  course  '^ 
A  desperate  and  bloody  batde,  gained  by  the  Spaniards,  leaves 
them  a  young  Araucanian  prisoner,  named  Galvarino,  whose 
hands  thej  resolve  to  cut  off,  in  hopes  of  thus  striking  his  coun- 
trymen with  terror.  , 
"  I  stood,  beside,  and  marked  him  as  he  laid 
Upon  a  broken  branch  his  good  right  hand  \ 
"Twas  ruthlessly  lopped  off  with  trenchant  blade — 
With  chearfiil  count  nance^  waiting  not  command. 
He  raised  the  left — it  fell.    No  pain  betrayed 
By  brow  or  eye-lid,  to  the  mortal  brand 
His  neck  he  offered,  bending  back  his  head. 
As  in  contempt  of  cruelty  most  dread. 

"  '  Cut,  cut  this  throat,'  he  spoke  in  high  disdain, 
'  Ever  athirst  for  your  detested  blood ; 
1  fear  not  death,  nor  can  your  tortures  pain 
Disturb  my  spirit's  settled  hardihood. 
Nor  to  have  mangled  me  believe  your  gain 
Or  our  much  damage.     Curb  your  boastful  mood ! 
Abundant  arms  Arauco  can  aflkurd. 
Of  strength  and  skill  to  wield  the  warrior  sword. 

*  The  Kader  wtU  observe  it  is  her  husband's  body  the  widow  thts  deslgmfes. 
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"  « If  hofMiig  thna  •dvfotage  may  he  goi^ 
My  beings  useless  novr,  you  would  prolong, 
In  your  despite  1*11  die  upon  the  spot  I 
For  if  you  will  my  fife^  my  will  more  strone 
Shall  wori(  my  death  >  blissful  enough  my  u>t 
If  dying  thus  In  aught  avenge  my  wrong. 
If  only  by  my  death  I  can  aunoy. 
To  die  for  your  annoyance  be  my  joy  V 

'*  Thus,  contumacious,  boUi  and  insokent^ 
Death  to  provoke  he  outragjed.  aU  around  > 
And  obstinately  on  destruction  bent 
He  flung  him  down  upon  th*  ensangufned  ground. 
And  wdtenng  in  his  bloody  solely  intent 
To  shake  existence  offj  each  recent  wound 
With  his  owa  teeth  impatiently  he  tore. 
And  drew  from  either  stump  new  floods,  of  gore. 

"  Whilst  thus  his  death-wound  to  achieve  he  toils» 

And  piAy  io.  our  bosoms  tempers  rage,, 

A  luckless  slave,  laden  with  Indian  spoib, 

He  sees-  approachhig  bts  disaster's  stage; 

And  as  the  deacRy  seipen*  hom  his  eons 

DiMts  e»  the  prey  doomed  hiMgw  teM 

80  on  the  tictim  whona  ill  £ortuot  hiisg» 
.  Wilbin  bin  rea^«  i:ts«H)esfily  her.  ^ng;^ 
"  The  wretched  slave,  with  clinging  arms  aad  liaii 

fiiHapglcd,.  e«  Iho  humid  eard)  is  thioif»; 

And  BOW  the  horficl  sluiiips,  stiA  Ubediiig,  beat 

£ye6,  npstcijhi,  mputh,  stifling  in  blood  each  groaa^ 

Now  with  his  teeth  he  gnaws  his  horrid  treat, 

Rend&Qg  away  the  flesh,  baring  the  bone. 

And  hardly  we  succeed,  howe*er  we  strive. 

In  rescuing  the  victim  still  alive. 
*'  Audaciously  upspringing  from  the  gcoond. 

Then  thus  the  (fevilisb  barbarian  spoke : 

'  Since  still  of  blood  and  vigor  I  have  found 

Bnough,  the  Christians*  anger  to  provoke. 

Life,  though  abhorred,  I  will  return,  trtt  crowned 

With  vepgeance,  till  repaid  each  bloody  stroke ; 

And,  handless  as  I  am,  I  shall  not  fail 

Of  means  that  to  my  vengeance  may  av^. 
"  *  Remain,  accursed  as  ye  are,  remain  ! 

Dreading  in  me  your  most  inveterate  foe  ; 

Zealous,  sdicitous  to  work  your  bane, 

Who  solace,  save  your  ruin,  none  can  know. 

My  powers  of  injuring  shall  soon  constrain 

Repentance  that  ye  dealt  not  my  death  blow.* 

This  said,  and  more  of  bitterer  ofience. 

As  lightly  as  the  vrind,  he  parted  thence.*' 

Galvorino  never  pauses  in  bis  career^  it  should  seeo^  till  he 
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stands  before  the  IncUto  (rcDOiviicd)  SaudfK.vkkk  b«  finds  dis- 
posed to  ti^t;  fcut»  hy  bis  efcM}iieBeey  and  tke  display  of  his 
mangled  t^nm,  impels  to  resolve  upon  **  war  to  the  tmife.^  Gal- 
varino  faints  from  exhanstion  e«e  the  resolution  it  taken,  but  re- 
covers to  animate  and  exa8|)erate  his  coutftrymenby  the  same 
means  during  the  next  battle.  It  is  in'  consequence  desperately 
contested^  though  ait  bst  gained  by  the  Spaniards^  chie^y  through 
the  personal  prowess  of  our  warrior-poet.  Twelve  caciques  are 
selected  from  amongst  the  prisoners  to  be  hanged,  the  cutting  off 
of  hands  having  proved  meifectuat  to  inspire  terror. 
^'  I  at  the  fatal  mom^ni^  leached  the  place, 

And^  by  ttue  cnid  ^enteace  deeply  gneved. 

For  one  i^  kn^t  ^a^n^y  entiseateid  grac«, 

Saying,  W  an  a,  frkndi  had  bean  Ee^eiv«|d. 

But  be,. wbite  vwdifM^A  flmbed  Ui  face. 

Displayed  two  \Dangled  arms  of  hands  bei;eave4> 

That  hitherto' bis  isantle  Had  concealed^ 

And  thus  his  name  and  injurfes  revealed. 

*  «  «  «  *   '  . 

*'  Fearless,  pesQ^avce  r^oiced  death,  to  pr^vokie, 
Ha  gtftfM  o»  aU  9WW/At  and  fimqely  spolbe : 
<  Oh  raceablM>nted,  peifidbons  andfaccMl^ .'      .    '^ 
Most  undescmof  Hms  day's  victory, 
Slake  in  my  Uo^d,  yoa^  still  in(satiate  tbirsdt  I 
For  howsoever  cbafHief'ul  d^stin^y 
Exalting  now  the  bes)t  and  now  ibe  wnxsl^    ' 
O  erthrow  Anunso^s  anaiant  iavereignty» 
Conquered  w€^  w>tt  ^o|^  b^  thoiigh  haply  slaia,, 
Nor  sh^  ouB  fcac^-l^pra  SQuk  ^dure  th^  chain.  ; 

"  '  Believe  not  tliat  fvsMD  dieath  we  wonld  rcooil !    . 
On  death  alone  oor  hopes  henceforth  repose. 
Through  loathed  existence  if  we  longer  toiU 
Tis  to  wreak  beaviei  veng;eance  on  our  foes. 
Designs  so  just  if  destiny  shouhl  foil> 
Whilst  swords  are  ours,  our  confidence  still  glows^ 
Those,  turned  against  ourselves,  shall  guard  our  hwe, 
From  life  bestowed  by  yon— your  paride,  our  sbain^/  ** 
*  #  »  *  *  . 

"  Twas  thus  the  aorogant  barbarian  soo^t. 
With  gallant  bearing  and  uisuhing  word. 
To  rid  him  of  a  life  with  sorrow  fraught,. 
And  i^ove  us  to  inflict  a  death  deferred 
Against  his  wilL     In  this  his  generous  thought 
Persisting,  with  his  tannts  our  wrath  be  stix^. 
Till  I,  who  IcNig  resisting  ftdn  Imd  saved. 
Vanquished,,  abandoned  hinv  to  those  he  braved/' 
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*^  When  not  an  execiilioiier  was  fiwiid. 
For  none  amoDgat  us  had  been  taught  such  trade, 
A  way  whose  marv'Uous  strangeness  must  resound 
Throughout  the  wondering  world  was  next  essayed : 
To  each  one  of  those  twelve  Cactques  renowned 
A  cord  was  given,  each,  as  in  scorn,  was  prayed 
At  his  own  pleasure  to  select  a  tree 
On  which  to  hang  himself,  unforced  and  free. 

''  Not  more  impetuously,  when  trumpets  call. 
To  the  assault  the  practised  warrior  springs. 
And  scaling  eagerly  the  hostile  wall 
To  ladder  or  projecting  buttress  clings, 
Than  those  Caciques,  abhorring  foreign  thratl. 
Ascend  the  tallest  trees  as  borne  by  wings : 
They  reach  the  topmost  boughs,  and  fastened  there 
By  their  own  hands,  hang  liSekns  in  the  air. 

"  But  than  his  fellows  one  less  resolute. 
Repenting  somewhat  of  his  nimbleness. 
Paused  suddenly,  and  turning  round  made  suit 
For  leave  his  feelings  briefly  to  express. 
*Twas  granted,  and  in  expectation  mute 
Whilst  all  stood  listening,  with  disturbed  address. 
Endeavouring  Christian  clemency  to  wake. 
He  thus  in  lowly  contrite  accents  spake: 

"  *  Unconquerable  and  most  valiant  race. 
Displaying  of  all  virtues  the  extreme ; 
Know,  a  Caaqut  am  1,  my  line  who  trace 
To  heroes  Arancanians  most  esteem ; 
And  I  the  last,  whom  kin  nor  offspring  graoe-^ 
All  swept  away  by  war's  destructive  stream. 
A  line  so  honored  since  my  death  would  end. 
To  me  your  gracious  clemency  extend.' 

"  More  he  bad  added, — but,  impatiently. 
Fierce  Oalvarino,  with  disdainful  brow. 
Who  heard  his  comrade  sue  for  clemency. 
Thus  interrupted  bis  discourse :  *  Ob  thou, 
Of  an  illustrious  line  base  progeny ! 
Dares  thy  pusillanimity  avow 
Such  sentiments  ?    Can  fear  of  death  so  stir  * 
Thy  spirit,  that  dishonor  tboult  incur  ? 

'' '  Dastardly  traitor !  In  degraded  state 
Is't  possible  thou  rather  wouldst  prolong. 
By  some  sad  years,  thy  wretched  being  s  date. 
Than  resolutely  die  like  warrior  strong  1 
What  renders  bearable  the  hardest  fote. 
Save  that  death  closes  the  career  of  wrong  ? 
Can  even  meanness  forfeit  such  relief? 
The  only  certain  remedy  for  grief !' 
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"  Scarcely  tke  generous  Cadque  endures 
To  bear  this  adinonitioii  to  the  close. 
Ere  he,  repentant,  round  his  neck  secures 
The  cord,  and  from  a  branch  his  body  throws  -, 
Bold  Galvarino  feUowing,  assures 
O'er  death  his  triumph  as  o'er  other  foes : 
And  the  old  oaks,  on  this  eventful  yiear, 
Loaded  vdth  nev  and  wondrous  fruit  appear.** 

We  have  thought  proper  to  unite  Gblvarino^  two  adventures, 
divided  in  the  poem,  by  the  discovery  of  the  magician  Fiton,  to 
which  we  nowie^rert.  Ercilla,  being  sent  out  upoo  a  recomwis' 
iance,  comes  to  a  plain, 

"  Bounded  by  hiUs  upon  the  further  side, 
IJp  whose  steep  brow  winded  a  narrow  way } 
An  Indian  there  I  saw^  by  age  half  dried  5 
Each  breath  of  wind  appeared  his  form  to  sway. 
That  fleshless,  large,  bent,  vwilted  and  decayed. 
Seemed  as  of  twisted  tree-roots  it  were  made* 

"  I,  startled  at  the  feebleness  and  sice 
Of  this  sad  image  of  decrepid  age. 
My  succour  pn^red  him  in  courteous  guise. 
And  would  have  questioned  his  experieooe  sage: 
But  not  so  lightly,  in  her  terror^  flies  - 
The  timid  doe  from  chasing  staghounds*  rage. 
As  that  precipitous  acclivity 
The  ancient  Indian  climbed  at  sight  of  me. 

"  Astonished  at  his  ffight,  wi^ioat  more  thought 

Impatiently  I  spurred  my  generous  steed 

To  follow,  and  half  deemed  already  caught 

That  strapge  old  man,  whatever  weie  hia  speed. 

But  from  my  sight  be  vaoidbed,  whom  I  sooght. 

Seeming  the  wind  in  swiftness  to  exceed. 

And  I,  who  might  his  course  no  longer  trace. 

Abandoned,  most  reluctantly,  the  chase. 
"  I  found  myself  upon  a  mountain's  brow, 

Down  which  two  unfrequented  pathways  led. 

Where  Rauco*s  watei-s  a  deep  coannel  plough. 

Pressed  by  two  jutting  rocks  in  narrow  bed ; 

Beneath  my  feet  waved  many  a  leafy  bough, 

Reared  many,  a  stately  tree  its  tufted  bead ; 

There,  by  the  stream,  I  saw  a  gentle  fawn 

Tasting  the  dewy  verdure  of  a  lawn." 
This  was  the  very  guide  to  Fiton's  abode  prami^  in  the 
viaion,  and  Ercilla  makes  for  the  fitwn.  It  fliea  like  the  old  In- 
dian, but  in  the  end  leads  him  to  another  old  Indian,  who  piovea 
to  be  the  nephew  of  the  magician^  and  agveea  to  ooiiduot  Ercilla 
to  his  abode: 
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"  Th«n«  rising  frocn  oor  pleasant  seais,  I  tLed 
My  weary  steed  securely  by  the  rein. 
And  liastiiy,  by  Guaticolo's  side,  . 
I  trod  a  narrow  and  intricate  lane ; 
Along  this  path  a  weary  while  we  hied. 
Till  in  a  horrid  forest  we  remain. 
Where  never  had  the  snn's  meridian  beams 
Gilt  the  overshadowed  earth  with  chequered  gleamsu 

*'  There  we  beheld  a  jnttymg  cavemed  rock. 

So  thick  with  shrubs,  trees,  brandies  covered  o'er, 

As  though  they  should  the  narrow  passage  block. 

That  led,  far  inwards,  to  a  little  door. 

Where  heads  of  savage  beasta  the  courage  sho<;k» 

Twas  open,  as  inviting  to  explore; — 

Swift  through  that  open  door  the  stout  old  man 

Darted,  and  dragged  roe  with  him  as  he  ran. 

*'  An  hundred  paces  full  we  onwards  past. 
Whilst  some  alarm  upon  my  spirits  clung, 
Then  rested  in  a  vaulted  cave  at  last. 
Where  a  perpetual  light  strange  lustre  flung. 
Around  me  many  an  anxious  look  I  cast ; 
On  sbekes,  against  the  sides  in  order  hung. 
Stood  countless  vases,  bearing  each  a  name. 
Of.  unguent,  essence,  herb,  unknown  to  fame. 

"  Here  we  beheld  prepared  the  lynx's  eyes. 
That  with  unequalled  virtues  are  endued. 
If  in  due  season  be  secured  the  prize ; 
The  basilisk's,  with  poisonous  force  imbued  ^ 
The  foam  of  dog,  that  from  the  water  flies. 
Convulsed  and  raging  in  his  frenzied  mood  \ 
The  marrow  of  the  cencris,  bom  and  bred 
In  Lybia's  burning  sands  and  desarts  dread. 

"  The  blood  of  red-haired  men  in  fury  rife  j 
The  flesh  of  infant  whom  the  leech  s  art. 
By  ways  unknown  to  Nature,  called  to  life; 
Of  loathsome  harpy^s  wing  a  broken  part ; 
The  seps'  envenom*d  tooth,  more  sharp  than  knife. 
Pierced  through  and  through  the  marvelous  griffin's  heart; 
The  fish  thai  stays  a  vessel  s  course,  and  braves. 
By  power  superior,  stormy  winds  and  waves,*' 

This,  though  but  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of  Fiton's 
magical  laboratory,  may  satisfy  the  reader.  The  wizard  himself 
proves  to  be  the  light-footed  old  runaway ;  and  being  put  into 
wondrous  good  humour  by  learning  how  widely  his  fame  .had 
spread,  he  leads  the  poet  into  another  room,  too  costly  to  be  de- 
scribed by  human  tongue. 
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"  With  flags  of  cbrystalline  transparency^ 
Most  skilfiilly  disposed,  was  pared  the  floor. 
Whence  tints  opposed  and  mingled,  to  the  eye 
Of  varions  works  and  aspects  oflfered  store;  ' 
Ahove,  a  vaulted  and  diaphanous  sky 
With  countless  sparkling  gems  was  starred  all  o'er  ^ 
That,  dazzling  with  their  lustre  human  sight. 
Gave  the  vast  chamber  chearfulness  and  light. 

**  Supported  upon  pedestals  of  gold. 
An  hundred  images  were  placed  around. 
Where  Art  to  life  does  such  resemblance  hold. 
The  deaf  would  deem  they  uttered  vocal  sound. 
Upon  the  intervening  walls  were  told. 
By  sculptor's  art  their  actions  most  renowned. 
Displaying  their  transcendent  excellence 
In  letters,  arms,  virtue,  and  continence. 

*'  The  middle  point  of  this  vast  chamber*s  space. 
That  measured  half  a  mile  from  side  to  side. 
Was  a  gigantic  applets  wondrous  place ;      ^ 
Of  art  abstruse  the  miracle  and  pride. 
Twas  folded  in  a  sphere  of  light's  embrace. 
And  both,  unpropped,  in  ambient  air  abide  i 
The  lucid  sphere,  and  globe  within  compressed. 
Self-poised,  on  their  own  centre  seem  to  rest." 

This  apple  reflects  whatever  passes  in  the  world,  and  that 
sometimes,  though  with  more  difliculty,  and  in  a  somewhat  Irish 
fashion,  beforehand.  In  this  way  Don.AlonEo  now  beholds, 
represented  upon  its  surface,  the  Turkish  and  Christian  fleets 
engaged  at  Lepanto,  and  every  operation  of  the  battle.  Upon  a 
subsequent  occasion  the  magician,  whom  he  casually  meets,  gives 
faim  a  lesson  of  geography  upon  it,  but  so  dully,  that  we  could 
not  conceive  why  Ercilla  had  incumbered  his  lay  with  such  an 
enu^ieration  of  names  of  countries  and  towns,  till  it  occurred  to 
us  that  he  might  possibly  think  himself  bound,  in  common  civility, 
to  pay  Camoens,  the  original  inventor  of  this  fac^mile  of  the 
habitable  globe,  the  compliment  of  not  omittmg  the  only  use 
which  he  had  made  of  it  in  his  Os  Lusiadas.^ 

Our  tuneful  cavalier  seems  to  have  been^  a^  stout  warrior  and 
active  officer,  judging  less  from  any  auto-paru^rics  than  from  the 
constant  employment  he  appears  to  have  had; — he  repreaents 
himself  as  despatched  upon  one  mission  after  another — now  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy — now  to  explore  distant  and  undiscoveced 
regions — now  to  obtain  provisions — now  to  escort  such  provisions 
to  the  fortresses  most  in  need  of  them.      We  have  no  room  to 

, 5 " 

*   Ot  Lmiadas  was  published  in  1572 ;  the  second  and  third  pnrts  of  La  Araucana  not 
before  1578  and  1590. 
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dwell  upon  these  expedkiotts*  but  eanaiot  quite  ortdt  an  adventure 
he  meets  with  upon  one  of  tfaem^inasBnidi  as  it  both  exhibits  die 
author  in  an  amiable  lights  and  is  a  solitary  instance  of  a  happy 
conclusion.  Don  Alonzo  is  in  advance  of  his  par^  exploring  die 
country,  when  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  young  Indian,  Giaura, 
who,  at  his  request,  tells  him  her  whole  history,  ending  with  ber 
havinff  been  separated  from  her  husband,  Cariolan,  in  a  late 
skurmish  with  the  Spaniards. 

"  The  young  and  beautiful  unfortunate 

Had  scarcely  told  the  story  of  her  woes. 

When  a  strong  Indian  troop  that  lay  in  wait. 

Ambushed  on  either  hand,  suddenly  rose. 

And  with  loud  shouts,  harbingers  of  my  fate. 

Seized  both  the  valle/s  issues,  to  oppose 

My  passage  j  ever  rising  more  and  more. 

As  though  the  very  grass  barbarians  bore. 
*'  At  that  eventful  moment  came  a  slave, 

Captured  in  recent  battle  by  my  sword. 

Exclaiming, — *  I,  who  know  the  ground,  can  save  \ 

Betake  you  to  the  river,  good  my  lord  ; 

'Twere  pbrenzy  should  you  even  think  to  brave 

The  throngs  with  which  the  mountain  sides  aire  stored. 

But  on  my  faith  implicitly  rely. 

And,  for  your  safety,  you  shaU  see  me  die !' 
*'  As  tow*rds  the  generous  youth  I  turned  my  face. 

Courteously  his  kind  offer  to  accept, 

Oknra  I  saw  rash  past  with  frantic  pace. 

Loud  shrieking,  whilst  upon  his  necK  she  leapt, 

'  What  do  I  see!    My  husband  I  embrvx. 

And  disbelieve  it !    Thou,  whose  death  I  wept  I  • 

Can  I  be  wakinf  ?— Is  it  but  a  dream  ? 

Such  happiness  I  dare  not  certain  deem  !' 
"  I,  all  astonished  at  this  accident. 

And  joyful  as  astonished  at  such  change. 

Seeing  fair  Glaura's  desolate  lament 

End  in  prosperity  unhoped  as  strange. 

But  pressed  for  time,  my  thoughts  upon  th'  event 

In  gratulations  duly  to  arrange, 

Said, '  Fare  ye  weU,  my  friends ;  receive  from  me 

All]  can  offer  you,  your  liberty  !* 
With  these  words  our  poet  gallops  off  by  the  padi  Cariolan  had 
indicated,  leaving  die  reunited  pair  to  join  their  countrymen.  As 
further  evidence  of  the  kindly  feelings  which  should  naturally 
tlwell  in  the  poetical  spirit,  we  must  extract  from  the  manifold, 
and  often  trite  moral  reflections,  with  which  Ercilla  opens  every 
canto,  a  stanza  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the 
native  Americans. 


'' Tli0  aatt  of  hkod:  la  dMie  oar  coBnicitti  spik. 
If  thai  my  judgment  be  m  aught  of  worthy 
Have  hopes  o'erthiowB  od  con^neat  tiiat  wete  built, 
DrowDiDg  the  hanresfta  of  this  goUeo  earth. 
For  Spanish  inhumanity  and  guUt^ 
Transgressing  all  the  laws  of  war^  gave  birth 
To  such  atrocities  as  ne'er  before 
Deluged  a  conquered  land  with  native  gore." 
But  we  must  hasteD  to  the  cataatrophe  of  Catipolican.    The 
victories  of  the  Spaniards  produce  a  compkte  discomfiture  and 
temporary  dispersion  of  tb«  Araacanians^  the  caciques  seeking 
safety  in  concealment.     Canpolican's  retreat,  long  ufidiiscoverable 
by  the  Spaniards^  is  at  length  betrayed  to  them,  and  a  party  is 
sent  to  surprise  him. 

*'  The  sentry  on  the  mountain's  brow,  aware 
Too  late  of  coming  Spaniards^  loudly  gave 
In  shouts  th*  appointed  sigaal,  to  prepare 
For  foes  his  mighty  chief,  secure  as  brave. 
Whom,  hurrying  on^  our  men  hoped  in  his  lair, 
Incautious,  to  surprise  and  thus  enslave. 
Sudden  tha  cottage-Joor  was  open  thrown, 
Through  which  £e  boM  barbarian  would'  have  flown. 

**  But  when  he  saw  cut  off  all  chance  of  flight. 
And  marked  what  present  ills  o'er  him  impend, 
A  steel-edged  battle-iuL$,  deadly  in  fight. 
With  whicn  to  clear  the  road  he  thought  to  wend, 
He  swung  on  hiigh,  that  gaining  weight  from  heigbb, 
The  meiie  destructively  it  might  descend  f 
When,  as  it  fcH,  a  jutting  beam  of  wood 
Received  the  weapon's  point — unarmed  he  stood. 

"  A  soldier,  whose  impetuosity 
Had  past  his  fellows  urged  him,  reached  the  door. 
And  in  the  naked  arm,  still  held  on  high, 
Deep  plunged  his  sword'  through  muscle,  flesh,  and  gore. 
The  Indian  then,  desperate  of  remedy. 
Slowly  withdrawing,  from  defence  forbore  ^ 
And  bade  his  followers  surrender  strait. 
Nor,  by  resistance  vain,  provoke  their  fate.*' 

Caupolican,  when  brought  to  the  Spanish  fortress,  is  condemned 
to  be  impaled,  and  then  shot  to  death  with  arrows ;  nor  does  his 
embracing  Christianity  procure  any  mitigation  of  this  unjust  and 
flagitious  sentence.  Immediately  after  1ms  baptism  be  is  led  forth 
to  execution. 

"  Dishevelled,  half  unclothed,  on  foot,  unshed. 
He  went,  two  heavy  chains  dragging  alo^g.; 
About  his  neck  a  rope,  which,,  aa  he  lrod> 
The  hangman  puUea  by  its  hiigie  knotted  thoog. 
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Armed  troops  aecnitd  YAm  neir  j  the  vercUnt  tod^ 
Far  round,  was  hidden  by  the  meaner  throag. 
Who  gazed  on  this  sad  qiectacle  with  awe. 
And,  gazing,  disbelieved  ev'n  what  they  saw. 

"  Now  to  the  scaffold  the  cacique  is  led, 
A  bowKbot  distant  from  the  town  that  lies. 
Raised  half  a  lance's  length,  its  sight  of  dread 
Presenting  openly  to  all  men's  eyes. 
With  energy  accustomed,  measured  tread. 
And  cheer  unaltered  from  his  wonted  guiie. 
The  fatal  steps  lightly  he  moudts,  as  he 
Should  but  from  weary  prison  be  set  free. 

*•♦♦«* 

''  Then,  unconstrained  of  any,  tow'rds  the  stake 
(Dire  instrument  of  his  atrocious  doom  !) 
He  goes  with  aspect  calm,  seeming  to  make 
A  trifle  of  the  agonies  to  come. 
And,  *  Since  my  destiny/  unmoved  he  spake, 
'  For  me  appoints  this  passage  to  the  tomb, 
Freely  I  travel  it. — Twill  soon  be  past. 
No  evil  can  o'erpowV  if 't  be  the  last.' 

''  But  now  the  executioner  drew  near, 
A  sable  African,  meanly  attired. 
Whom,  when  the  proud  barbarian  saw  appear. 
To  deal  that  death  so  recently  desired. 
Though  hitherto,  with  soul  and  count*nance  clear. 
All  wrongs  and  ills  against  him  that  conspired 
He  had  endured,  this  insult  he  disdained 
To  bear,  albeit  the  last,  and  thus  complained  > 

"  '  In  Cbristendem,  in  honourable  breast, 
Can  such  abhorred  indignity  find  place. 
As  that  a  man,  distinguished  'midst  the  best. 
His  death-blow  should  receive  from  hands  so  base  ? 
Sufficient  punishment  death  is  confessed 
Even  for  guilt,  and  can  all  debts  efface : 
A  chieftain  thus  degradingly  to  treat. 
Were  savage  vengeance,  not  infliction  meet. 

"  '  Is  there  no  «word  'mongst  those  with  such  good  will 
That  seemed  of  yore  on  my  destruction  bent, 
Well-practised  Araucanian  blood  to  spill. 
That  to  my  heart  its  point  will  now  present  ? 
Howc'cr  in\'et'rately,  with  spiteful  skill, 
Fortune  may  persecute,  I  shall  prevent 
This  outrage.     Never  shall  unworthy  man 
Lay  hand  upon  the  great  Canpolican.' 

"  This  said,  he  lifted  his  right  foot  on  high, 
Despite  the  burthen  of  his  fetters'  weight. 
And  with  one  blow  the  negro  suddenly 
Struck  from  the  scaffold  down  in  woeAil  state. 
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But  chid  for  such  impetaosHy^ 
He  penkenily  yielded  to  his  fate ; 
And  suffered  any  hands  that  chose  to  take 
And  place  bis  person  on  the  pointed  stake. 

^*  Nor  when  upon  that  horrid  stake  impaled. 
When  tore  the  point  its  agonizing  way^ 
His  lacerated  entrails  first  assailed. 
Then  through  his  body  pierced,  could  aught  dismay 
A  constancy  o*er  tortures  that  prevailed — 
No  suffering  might  lip  or  brow  betray^ 
But  such  serenitv  his  mien  expressed. 
As  on  his  nuptial  couch  he  sunk  to  rest. 

"  Six  archers,  who,  as  ablest  in  their  art. 
Had  been  selected  for  the  hateful  deed. 
With  bended  bow  and  nicely  fitted  dart. 
Now  from  the  scaffold  thirty  steps  recede. 
«  *  #  «  • 

"  Now,  leaving  scarce  a  spot  unoccupied,  ' 

An  hundred  arrows  his  l)old  breast  sustained. 
Through  which  his  mighty  spirit  freedom  sought ; 
Less  numerous  wounds  his  death  had  scantly  wrought. 

"  Methinks  the  most  obdurate  I  perceive 
Melting  with  pity  at  this  Borrid  tale. 
Of  cruelties  he  hardly  can  believe, 
I  was  not  ther^. — ^Mountains  unknown  to  scale, 
I  had  been  sent,  new  conquests  to  achieve, 
Nations  yet  undiscovered  to  assail ; 
Had  I  been  present,  rest,  dread  Lord,  assured. 
Such  execution  I  had  ne'er  endured.*' 

Had  Ercilla  ended  with  this  reprobation  of  the  detestable  inuF- 
der  of  the  gallant  insurgent  leader,  the  conduct  of  his  poem 
would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the 
Lusiad.  But,  unhappily,  there  are  three  cantos  and  a  half  more 
almost  wholly  unconnected  with  ihe  insurrection.  He,  indeed, 
describes  the  assembling  of  the  Araucanian  Senate  in  order  to 
electa  successor  to  Caupolican,  but  ilies  off  from  its  deliberations 
to  narrate  the  exploratory  expedition  above  mentioned.  We 
are  tempted  by  its  whimsicality  to  translate  the  stanza  which  our 
poet,  to  establish  his  claim  as  a  discoverer,  carved  upon  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  after  running  half  a  mile  beyond  his  companions. 

"  Passing  all  Christian  traces  most  remote, 
Here  Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla  came. 
The  channel  crossed,  ten  shipmates  in  his  boat} 
To  prove  his  right  to  this  discovery's  fame. 
The  last  of  February  these  lines  he  wrote. 
When  eight  and  fifty  years  added  their  name 
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To  fifteen  hundied— two  bonn  pail  mid-iity — 
Then  to  his  comrado  meimifed  back  his  way.** 

We  must  also  let  Don  Alonzo  tell  his  own  story  of  Don'Garcia's 
ill- treatment  of  him  at  a  tournament  held  at  La  Impertale. 

"  A  sudden  accident  disturbed  our  sport, 
And  such  the  judge's  strange  celerity, 
I  stood  condemned,  amidst  the  astonished  court. 
The  axe  upon  my  neck,  prepared  to  die. 
My  heinous  crime,  by  malice'  false  report 
Exaggerated,  Fame  nrochimed  on  high ; 
*Twas,  that  my  hana  upon  my  sword  I  laid ; 
I^  who  ne'er  causelessly  unsheathed  my  blade ! 

''  Afterwards,  this  unlucky  strange  mischance 
My  long  imprisonment  and  exue  wrought ; 
Harsh  means,  by  which  a  rnler^s  arrogance 
To  remedy  his  earlier  error  thought. 
But,  armed  with  patience,  as  with  sword  and  lance. 
However  wronged.  I  fauHered  not  in  aught ; 
Nor  battle  ever  missed,  nor  skirmished  fight, 
Serring  upon  the  frontier^  day  and  night," 

This  irksome  aituation  at  lengtli  drives  Ercilla  back  to  Europe, 
where  he  proposes  reanming  the  deliberatioaa  of  the  Araucaman 
Senate,  but  rejects  the  idea  as  absurd,  whilst  sarrounded  by  wars 
and  events  so  much  more  interesting  and  important;  such  as  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.,  whose^ri^ht  he  pronounces  to 
be  incontrovertible,  severely  blaming  the  resistance  of  die  Portu- 
guese* He  finally  resolves,  having  been  so  undeservedly  ill  used 
by  the  world,  to  dedicate  his  remaining  years  to  God,  who  receives 
the  penitent,  however  late ;  concluding,  as  we  shall  do,  with  the 
following  stanza : — 

**  I,  in  unchecked  career,  who  bad  bestowed 
Upon  the  worid  life's  fairest  flowery  years, 
Down  a  precipttons  and  headlong  road, 
Ptrstting  idle  hopes — and  gathering  fears; 
Noting  what  folly  ny  past  conduct  show<Nl» 
To  God  how  much  ofii»sive  it  appears. 
The  faults  that  I  acknowledge  to  atone» 
Henceforward  will  no  longer  sing  but  groan." 
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Stuttgart.  1787.  Tms  is  by  Werkmeister,  though  his  name 
is  not  given.) 

When  we  presented  to  our  readers,  in  a  former  number,  a  sin- 
gular account  of 'the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Sile- 
sia,  we  pledged  ourselves  to  notice  any  replies  to  the  work  then 
before  us,  if  they  contained  material  refutations  of  its  statements. 
We  learn  from  a  late  advertisement  of  an  answer  which  professes 
to  be  the  best  and  fullest,  that  no  less  than  thirty  others  have  ap- 
peared, and  though  we  will  not  undertake  so  Herculean  a  task  as 
to  read  them  all,  we  promise  very  faithfully  to  procure  some  of 
them,  and  to  state  with  all  fairness  their  general  tenor.  We  also 
hinted  an  intention  of  giving  a  short  sketch  of  Wessenberg,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  recent  church  reformers  in  Ger- 
many, and  of  his  proceedings. 

This  last  design  we  shall  now  proceed  to  fulfil,  and  we  should 
have  done  so  at  an  earlier  period,  but  for  the  necessity  of 
collecting  from  various  parts  of  Germany  the  books  which  stand 
at  the  bead  of  the  present  article,  all  of  which  we  deemed 
it  necessary  to  consult  before  we  could  enter  advantageously 
into  the  question.  We  mention  this  fact,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  complimenting  ourselves,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  a  bitter 
but  just  complamt  of  the  state  of  our  National  Library.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  subject,  it  is  wholly  fruitless  to  look 
there  for  any  recent  foreign  publications.     The  present  is  surely  a 
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strong  case^  tfaoupb  p^apa  not  the  atrongett.    Our  readers  wilt 
find  in  the  foDowmg  pages  die  details  of  the  course  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate^.who  boldly  and  uncompromisingly  attempted, 
and  in  a  great  degree  carried  into  effect,  a  system  of  churck 
reform.    This  was  not  do|ie  in  a  corner,  but  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  Europe.    It  was  not  done  quietly,  but  gave  rise  to  violent 
discussions,  and  serious  persecutions.    It  was  not  a  matter  of  a 
moment,  for  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  Wessenberg's  predeces- 
sor^ his  own»  and  the  pastoral  conferences  of  his  clergy  ocoupy» 
as  our  readers  will  see»  many  volumes,  and. extend  over  a  very 
considerable  space  of  time;  md  yet,  in  die  national  library  of  -% 
great  Protestant  nation,  what  record  of  diese  singular  transac- 
tions is  to  be  found?    Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
we.  seek  to  throw  any  blame  on  the  distinguished  and  excellent 
pensons  who  have  the  charge  of  that  library.    On  the  contrary, 
we  doubt  not  that  they  lament  the  deficiencies  which  it  preseols 
in  every  department  of  modem  foreign  literature,  with  scarcely  a. 
si^e  eauseptioii*    The  simple  history  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  /clamour  about  the  difiiision  of  knowledge,  scarcely  a  penny 
can  be  gained  from  diis  intellectual  nation  to  buy  foreign  books 
for  its  library*    A  few  periodicals  are  taken  in  there,  a  few  works 
published  in  parts  are  going  on  to  their  completion,  and  there  is 
an  end.    Germany  is  overflowing  with  literature ;  her  presses  teem 
with  the  productiona  of  her  speculative  and  laborious  sons.  France, 
after  a  long  night  of  barbarism  under  a  military  government,  b 
awakening  to  energy  and  activity  in  literature.    Even  in  Italy, 
broken  to  pieces  and  sunk  as  is  that  lovely  region,  dear  to  every 
lover  of  art  and  genius,  much  is  done  in  those  departments  of  lite- 
rature which  a  coercive  religion  allows  to  flourish.    But  no  record 
of  all  this  activity  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  library  of  Eng- 
land.   The  nations  of  the  continent  might  as  well  be  stUl  involved 
in  all  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  for  any  benefit  which  the 
student  who  has  no  resource  but  the  British  Museum  could  gain 
from  their  labours.    To  hear  the  cry  of  public  men  and  public 
joiimals,  one  would  suppose  that  the  whole  imtion  was  become  a 
nation  of  students;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  go  to  its  library  to 
get  rid  of  the  delusion,  and  see  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  glimmering  of  their  own  farthing  candle,  and  stone  blind 
to  any  light  that  may  be  breaking  around  them.     It  is  really  pain- 
ful to  any  one  who  loves  England  to  compare  her  productions  in 
literature  with  those  of  other  nations  at  the  present  moment,  to 
see  how  narrow  are  the  boundaries  which  confine  it,  and  then 
to  find  that  the  improvement  uriiich  might  be  derived  from  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  is  doing  elsewhere,  is  denied  by  the  nation  to 
itaelf.    A  paltry  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  would,  we  are  bold 
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t^mj,  paoeiwe  all,  nd  iiMraelhiMi  atlv  liM  nottW h9 leqiuMl^ 
and  yet  that  ftltrj  aam>  is  cfenied^^-^aa  aoiemse  of  MlMeaial 
uriiicfa,  w%  prawHe  aad  hop^  it  wouM  not  be  eafff  to  panHei'  m 
tfe  veoonh  of  way  other  nalios* 

■  But  we  flMist  ''  leave  off  o«f  laees,"  tmi  begin  our  sketA  of 
Weflienbei|f»  proceedtngt»  aod  of  tlneeof  Rone  tewanb^  ban. 
The  latter  part  of  ,tfae  subject  it  aa  oiino«»  as  tbe  ibmer. 
Ahh—gh  the  Pepe  and  the  CasdUnal  Seeretaiy  eoneernedl  mA 
Weseenbcig  wewa  Pius  Vil*  and  Goasalvi,  tfiepe  was  still  Ihe 
sane  naspawi  spivit,  and  liie  asune  anbaaken  and  anbendiog  Resile 
to  push  on  tlie  limilB  of  the.powev  of  RomO)  which  nwleedlier 
eafMer  and  more  socoessfuLeffioits.  The  gieater  kingdons  had 
shown  a  sesolation,  whick  asade  all  efforts  agisinst  then  -hopeiese. 
Austria,  at  least,  and  Pniseia,  had  spoken  in  a  tone  whidi  had 
nmde  Rone  tremble,  which  had  eatinguished  her  spirit,  bvf  net 
siterediiei  teste.  The  suoeessor  of  the  Giegerko  would  atiH  tn^ 
his  strength  against  a  peltjGennan  dnke^  and  sttfi  endeavoop  to 
advance  the  power  of  the  Holy  See«  and  the  rigbls  of  ifae  anm- 
datttse,  some  half  doaea  miles  bejMNid  die  ftoatter  of  fke  Gorman 
empire*  The  wolf  aod  the  bear  were  beyond  tbe  speed  of  the 
a^  hontsman,  and  the  courage  of  his  wom^Hrt  pach,  but  they 
niffht  stfll  wovry  a  sheep,  or  run  dawn  a  bars;^ 

it  is  necessary  to  premise'  a  few  words-  as  te*  tbe  history  of  Wes* 
senberg'spredeosssor,  whieb  is  somewhat  nsaiathable,  Charles 
Theodore  of  Daiberg  was  bomof  one  of  the  most  sncient  and 
hoooumbk  houses,  of  €brmany .  The  reader  wiH  at  ^m^e*  pemem- 
ber  the  proclamadoa  at  die  erowning  of  lite  empersrs'  of  Ger- 
many, ht  kmi  DmilMrg  ia»  (Is  there  no  I>slberg  here?)  This 
ancient  line  was  divided  into  tvi^Oi  the  houses  of  Dalbeng-Heiw- 
sheim  and  Dalberg-Dalberg«  Their  possesnons  lay  on  tbe  left 
bonk  of  the  Rhine,  near  Speyer  and  Worms«  Charks  llieodore 
was  been  in  1744,  of  tbe  first  of  these  families,  at  tbeir  ancient 
casde  of  iievnshehn,  near  Worms,  of  which  his  father  was-gov»- 
nor.  He  waseducated  at  Oikdngen  and  Heidelberg,  andgained 
in  those  universities  tbe  literary  taste  and  kaowled||e  whicb  were 
tbe  ornament  and  comfort  of  his  troubled  life.  Hie  father  oe»- 
ceiaed  that  the  church  oflbred  the  fittest  career  for  his  distift- 
gnished  son,  and  after  varions  inferior  honours,  and  muck  atlciH 
tien  given  to  matters  of  state,  kw,  and  diplomacy^  as  fittiog^bim 
for  the  briber  honours  of  his  profession  in  Germany,  he  beeame, 
on  tbe  nomination  of  the  Elector  of  Mains,  in  I77S,  goaetnor  of 
ErAirdt,  a  sitoation  which  he  retained  for  some  years,  and  whick 

eve  ham  habita  of  interconrse  with  tbe  dislingaished  coterie  of 
eimar.     In  17&7  he  was  elected  coadjutor  to  the  Elector  of 
Mains,   and  thus  bis  future   prospects  of  power  afid  bonenr 
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setmed  to  wA  oa  a  ciNpe  fbmidalMft;  mid  dMsy  weie  akordyttiM 
further  eiiteiided,  by  bis  beiag  diMen  cowKntar,  in  1788,  to  the 
Bkbop  of  CoDstana,  and  in  1797  provost  ol  tho  chapter  of  W«i»- 
burg.  The  French  revolution,  however,  cait  a  akade  on  tkete 
brilliant  prospects.  The  larger  part  ot  the  territary  of  ih^  fntmtt 
elector  was  seiaed  before  he  Altered  on  it.  On  the  death  of  bis 
ppedeeesBor,  Frederic  Charles^  in  180£,  he  foimd  Uoiaelf  in  pea* 
session  only  of  the  Principalis  of  Ascbaffenharg,  the  teim:  of 
Erfurdt,  and  Eichsfeld.  He  had  succeeded,  an  1796^  to  the 
bishoprtc  of  Cooetane,  bnt  Mains  *  and  Worans  were  gone  to 
Fffancei*  Finally,  in  l^^OS,  by  a  recess  of  a  Deputation  of  die 
E»pire,  it  was  astded  that  die  archiepiseopal  seat  AoM  be 
ImMferred  from  Mainz  to  Regeosburg,  and  that  the  arok- 
bishop  was  to  be  dector,  arckhcbancellor,  metropoliten,  and 
jvimate  of  Germany,  His  power  was  to  eatend  oasr  all  the 
lands  'on  the  right  side  «f  ttie  Bbine  which  had  fimnerly  ba»- 
loQged  to  the  sees  of  Mntna,  Trior,  and  Koltot 
Pffossaan  territory,  and  over  those  ^paits  of  the  see  of  Si 
which^bnd  been  put  into  the  possession  of  Bavaria.  Has 
xatitifa  wane  to  cowist  of  the  principalities  of  Aschaffenbnrg  nod 
Begonsburg,  vrilh  the  town  and  county  of  Wetdnr^mfaioh,  with 
Rc^nsbnrg,  was  dedsaod  neutral.  His  imionw  was  settled  at  a 
aiifficHi  of  florins.  I¥e  bnfn  overy  raaacsi  to  believe  that  his  gosero- 
nont  as  a  temporal  piiiiee^wis  most  beo^binl  to  his  btdenMaa; 
but  it  oodured  for  a  very  brief  period.  In  foct,  he  had  lodi 
^  temporalities  of  Constanz  in  ISOfi,  and  was  stripped  of  those 
of  Regensborg  in  1 8 10.  His  conduct  during  the  reign  of  Napn- 
Jaon  made  hm,  and  jnstly,  an  object  of  suspicion ;  but  there 
wore  many  drcimistances  whkh  tended  to  justify,  and  many  to 
ox|dain  his  conduct  He  certainly,  in  die  eadier  port  of  his 
intercourse  with  Napoleon,  maintained  the  firmness  and  dignity 
belonging  to  his  birth  and  station.  His  election  of  Fesdi  as  1m 
snocesaar  was  no -doubt  suspicious,  but  not  indefensible.  Stmk 
and  degraded  as  Germany  then  was,  Charles  of  JDalbeig  mig^ 
•think,  he  did  much  for  securing  the  eiisting  constitotion  of  the 
Gorman  erapiFe,  by  givii^  the  family  of  Napcdeon  an  interest  in 
it.  His  accession  to  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  cha* 
racter  of  Prince  Primate*  is  the  least  defeosMe  of  his  acts.  His 
'biographer  in  the  Z^genos$m  declaaes  that  he  wns  taken  by  sav- 
•Miee,  and  over-persnaded  by  his  minister,  Albini,  who  represented 
im  accesMon  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  electoral  state. 
He  obtained  from  Napoleon  the  grand  dukedom  of  Frankfort  for 
M  tune;  but  when  the  etar  o(  Fcanee  set,  he  relinquiahed  of  bis  bwn 

^  This  electorate  comprehended  a  territory  of  169^  miles,  a  population  of  530,000 
pUwmK,  and  ta  facwDt  of  tfino  mMloiis  of  goiins. 
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Aee-will^ftll  his  tem^ral  possessions,  and  devoted  himself io  the 
discharge  of  his  spiritual  duties,  to  retirement  and  poverty.  The 
^lescendant  of  the  aneient  Dalbergs,  the  Elector  of  Maioz,  the 
Arch-Chancellor  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Prince  Primate  of 
tile  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Frankfort, 
the  Archbishop  of  Regensburg,  the  Bishop  of  Constanz,  ^riien 
all  his  wretd^  furniture  and  goods  were  sold,  (and  they  were 
bought  at  monstrous  prices,  as  memorials  of  him,)  died  wcnrth  not 
a  thousand  pounds ! 

But  we  must  pass  to  the  consideration  of  his  power  as  arch- 
bishop. By  the  recess  of  the  deputation  of  the  empire  of  1805, 
^at  changes  took  place  in  the  relations  of  the  Catholic  church 
m  Germany,  and  subsequently  parts  of  five  dioceses,  viz.  Stras^ 
brn^,  Speyer,  Wiirzburg,  Mainz,  and  Worms,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden.  Attempts  were  made  to 
settle  a  constitution  for  the  Catholic  church  of  Baden,  (iriiidi 
eatbraoed  also  the  diocese  of  Constanz)  but  without  efiect.  The 
various  bishops,  parts  of  whose  sees  had  come  into  the  possession 
of  Baden,  died  off,  except  Charles  Theod<!Me.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Constanz,  and  Archbishop  with  respect  to  those  parts  of  dio- 
ceses which .  were  subjected  to  him  on  the  transference  of  the 
chair  from  Mainz  to  Regensburg.  In  conjunction  with  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  and  widi  the  consent  of  the  Chapter  of  Constanz, 
he  nominated  B^ron  Ignatius  Henry  von  Wessenberg,  (who  had 
long  been  his  vicar-general  for  the  diocese  of  Constanz)  as'his 
successor.  From  that  period  to  the  death  of  Dalberg,  the'  liis- 
toiy  of  the  one  is  the  history  of  the  other. 

in  giving  then  a  sketch  of  die  strange  proceedings  of  Rome 
towards  Wessenberg,  we  must  commence  with  stating  our-  un- 
qualified belief  in  the  rectitude  of  Wessenberg's  principles.  Tliat 
some  of  the  reforming  Catholics  in  Germany  may  have  been 
partakers  of  the  rationalizing  spirit  of  their  Protestant  country- 
men, we  are  inclined  to  believe;  but  after  a  patient  examination 
of  Wessenbei^'s  proceedings  and  writings,  we  must  express  our 
belief  that  he  was  a  sincere  Christian.  That  he  heartily  disap- 
proved of  many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  unques- 
tionable ;  that  he  may  have  displayed  some  want  of  judgment  or 
of  temper  in  his  attempts  to  remedy  existing  evils,  may  also  be 
true,  though  we  have  no  g^rounds  for  knowing  that  this  was  the 
case:  but  there  was  not,  we  verily  believci  any  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  he  had  departed  from  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  far  as  it  is  known  from  her  authorities. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Wessenberg's  history.  The  first  em- 
braces Dalberg's  life,  during  which,  as  we  shall  see,  the  reforming 
spirit  displayed  by  the  two  friends  caused  some  murmurs  from 
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Rome,,  but  no.  tctive  iqeasiires,  for  Rome  was  then  too  w^ak, 
and  the  Prince  Primater- till  quite  the  conclusion  of  hi&  life---too 
strong.  The  second  begins  after  Dalberg's  death,  when  the  storiA 
broke  on  Wesseuberg. 

We  begin  with  the  beginning,  as  in  duty  bound*.  We  know 
not  whether  our  readers  recall  the  wretched  picture  given  of  the 
state  of  Catholicism,  in  Silesia,  in  a  former  number.  Th^re  is 
no.qMestion  but  the  remoter  .parts  of  that  country  are  in  a  worse 
state  than  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Germany.  But  with  some 
allowanoBS*  the  picture  given  of  Silesia  will  serve  admirably  to 
describe  Catholicism  as  it  existed  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen-^ 
tmy.  through  Germany  generally*  and  in  Sie  diocese  of  Coo- 
f tan;;  in  particular*  it  may  not  be*amiss  to .  repeat  the  leading 
particulars  from  one.  of  the  works  placed  at  the. bead, of  this 
firticle,  called*  ''  Die  katholiscbe  Geistlichkeit,  im  19te  Jahr- 
hundert."  v(The  Catholic  priesthood  in  the  19tb,  century.)  It 
appears  to  relate  especially  to  the  south  and  south*w,est  of  Ger* 
many.  ^ 

The  writer  begins  by  complaining  that  the  number  of  priests 
is  not  kept  up  in  any  sect,  and  especially  among  the  Calbolics, 
and  that  the. seminaries  are  often  ajmost  empty.*  .The  spiatof 
the  times,  which  is  now  contemptuous  towards  the  clergy,  (partly^ 
in  consequence  of  their  conduct,,  and.  partly  from  the. inroads'  of 
revolutionary  feeling  from  other  countnea)  is  one  of  the  .causes  of 
thid  deficiency.;  others  are  the  loss  of  all  the  rich  foundations,  the 
poverty  arising  from  long  wars,  which  disables  many  from  sending 
their  sons,  to  the  places  of  education,  the  loss  of  the  assistance 
in  ^t  w^  which  was  derived  from  the  now  suppressed  inonas- 

*  We  find  roaiiy  curious  illustrations  b(  these  statements  in  the  work  which  stands 
No.  7  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  Wtirtemberg,  it  appears,  that  by  the 
stfan^  changes  of  territory  from  1802  to  1811,  the  population  of  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects  increased  from  a  very  small  one  to  nearly  two- thirds  of  tlie  whole,  or  460,000 
persons.  There  was  not  a  single  episcopal  see  in  the  new  territories,  but  there  were 
partB  of  the  dioceses  of  Constans,  Augsburg,  Wursburg,  Worms  and  Speyer.  The 
funds  beloneing  to  the  bishoprics  of  course  did  not  come  to  Wurtemberg:  not  was 
there  a  single  really  Roman  Catholic  place  of  theological  study  for  the  young  priests. 
The  funds  for  education  which  properly  belonged  to  the  parts  of  Swabia,  given  up  by 
Austria,  were  retained  by  that  power,  and  the  establishment  at  F^yburg,  in  the 
Biebgao,  (which  went  to  Baden,)  liept  its  property  in  Wurtemberg,  and  vet  did  not 
give  to  the  subjects  of  Wiirteraberg  the  advantages  they  derived  from  it  while  under  the 
role  of  Austria.  There  were  650  parishes,  and  about  1300  priests,  of  whom  one-third 
were  monks.  To  all  the  old  evils  of  Romanism  were  iMed  those  of  a  levoletionary 
and  irreligious  spirit>  and  alJ  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  licentiousness  and  irregula- 
rity of  war.  After  the  death  of  the  various  bishops,  a  vicariate-general  was  established 
at  llottenbutg-on-the-Necker,  with  a  seminary  for  priests,  in  1817,  and  the  govem- 
meot  entered  on  pretty  vigorous  plans  of  reform.  It  is  a  curious  iact,  in  iliastration 
o€  tbe  test,  that  though  tliere  is  need  for  about  forty  fresh  priests  every- year,  in  1S17 
only  four  were  ready  to  come  from  the  seminary,  and  in  1818,  there  were  only  seventy 
alwitoits  at  Rottenbnrg  and  Tubingen  ^where  was  a  theological  faculty)  together. .  The 
writer  adds,  that  the  same  want  is  felt  in  the  other  states  of  Gcmiany,~(p.  4^) 
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terits»  mi  tbe  fear»  of  the  conscriptioD,  as  weK  as  the  coascap* 
tioii  itielf .  These  evih  might  be  remedied  in  some  <le|ree  by  the 
tsteUishment  of  burses  or  exhibitions,  and  by  releasing  aU  cte« 
rical  students  from  the  necessity  of  military  service. 

The  church  again  having  lost  all  the  monasteries,  ocdlegiale 
foundationsL,  universities^  and  courts  of  the  prince  bidiops ;  and 
the  income  of  livings  being  very  miserably  diminished  by  taxatioo 
and  various  causes,  someming  mnst  be  done  to  give  a  stiaiiiltM 
and  an  iodaoement  to  re^iectable  persons  to  enter  the  church. 
TPhe  foundations  of  the  new  chapters  should  be  made  to  serve  this 
end.  The  revenue  of  tbe  clergy  must,  where  it  is  smdi,  be  freed 
from  all  taxation.  A  priest  cannot  live  for  less  dmn  700  florins 
(i.  e.  about  70L  or  80/.  a  year)  nor  for  less  than  1000,  if  he  mmit 
have  a  curate.  Above  these  sums  they  might  be  taxed.  As  it  is, 
the  ourales  aM  worse  paid  Iban  rich  farmers'  servants.  Indeed, 
many  livings  are  not  worth  more  than  from  dOO  to  500  florinsi* 
per  annum,  (i.  e.  from  SO/,  to  501.) 

The  various  mass  foundations^,  &c.  might  be  used  for  e<}ualia- 
ing  tbe  livings,  though  a  perfect  equality  is  not  advisable. 

With  respect  to  celibacy  the  writer  makes  a  strange  remark, 
viz*  that  the  modem  education,  spirit  of  the  times,  ^c.  makes  con- 
Hnetiee  more  difficult  than  it  us^  to  be.  The  free  mannen  el 
the  preeent  day  awaken  sexual  instinct  before  the  choice  of  a  pm* 
fession  is  made.  The  writer  is  opposed  to  celibacy,  a  subject  which 
ha^  been  discussed,  he  says,  for  above  thirty  years,  but  be  lAows 
that  die  people  would  not  bear  a  chan^  at  once. 

The  case  of  the  old  and  worn  ont  priests  is  a  hard  one«  They 
used  formerly  to  be  sent  into  the  monasteries,  where  they  had 
situations  of  comparative  comfort.  A  fund  for  their  maintenance 
must  now  be  formed. 

The  education  of  the  clergy  is  now,  the  writer  states,  veiy 
wretched,  and  far  too  short.t  A  year,  or  a  year  and  a  half,  at 
one  of  the  p6aaz-echules  is  all.  The  instruction  is  very  con- 
fined ;  there  is  little  classical  or  scientific  knowledge  introduced. 
In  a  seminary,  care  should  be  taken  to  give  high  notions  of  the 

*  Is  WiirlMibeif ,  h  mobs,  that  lk«  tyitca  of  teking  the  bcrkwfieea,  Daitied  by  the 
■wiMtwrifi,  «ms  iDOit  miidiievouflly  felt  at  their  socviwiBttion.  Somemnig,  howevo^ 
wn  done  by  way  of  forming  m  choich  fand  by  tboie  lenparal  persons  who  got  po»> 
■rawnn  of  than,  and  in  some  cases  an  awiohy  was  permanentiv  feed  oo  the  foimtrpio» 
pstgr  of  ooBYealB,  The  govetnneat  had  great  diificalty  an  this  point ;  bat  they  sattied 
at  last  that  eveiy  parish  pttat  should  at  least  have  500  torins  and  a  boose.  A  fvad 
was  fonned  by  means  of  the  reveaoe  d  all  vacsnt  beneSces  dosing  liieir  Tacanc^ 
This  it  Iba  case  too  io  Bavaria.  See  Brenders  Handbach,  p.  497.  llie  carates  wen 
to  leoera  Imm  5t  to  104  Sarins  a  year»  with  a  furnished  room,  lights,  washhng,  servants, 
board,  and  a  etstain  allowance  of  wine  and  beer. 

t  In  W«f«anberg  the  priests  mast  be  ayear  at  ihe  seminary  at  Rottenharg,  alkr  a 
fall  cottiae  of  theology  at  Tbhingen. 
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importance  of  the  profetmon,  much  zeal,  and  fitting  manners, 
l^e  young  men  now  hate  die  seminaries,  which  are  like  monaste- 
nes,  stiff,  severe,  and  uncomfortable.  Each  should  have  his  own 
bed-room,  while  dozens  now  sleep  in  the  same ;  and  more  A«e- 
dom  should  be  allowed,  that  when  the  student  gets  full  liberty 
he  may  not  abuse  it.  Why  should  there  be  an  overseer  in  Uie 
sitting-room  for  young  men  of  that  age,  and  what  can  be  the  effect 
of  there  being  such  a  person  but  deceit?  The  last  part  of  the 
education  should  be  dedicated  to  instruction  in/Nis^om/knowledge; 
and  to  the  fostering  a  warm  spirit  of  piety.  Above  all,  the  New 
Testament  should  be  put  into  the  students'  hands,  and  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  the  regular  and  endless  routine  of  me- 
ditations and  prayer-formute. 

After  die  course  is  over,  the  young  priest  begins  his  career  as  a 
curate,  and  all  depends  on  his  rector's  religious  example  and  pre- 
cepts. Now  the  bishops  should  attend  closely  to  the  manners, 
dress,  &c.  of  the  young  clergy.*  In  some  dioceses  examinations 
on  such  matters  take  place,  but  these  are  unfit  for  men.  There 
should  be  prizes,  book-clubs,  an^  pastoral  conferences  established, 
to  awaken  and  keep  up  a  spirit  of  activity  and  exertion.t 

The  present  system  of  confessions  is  mere  form,  lasting  for  a 
few  minutes,  cold  and  useless.  The  people  go  by  hundreds  in  the 
processions  and  pilgrimages,  to  some  favourite  shrine,  and  all 
confess  in  four  or  five  hours.;}^  These  are  not  fit  times  nor 
places  for  so  solemn  a  duty,  vehere  hundreds  stand  round,  and  die 
priest  is  worn  to  death.    The  parish  church  is  the  only  fit  place. 

The  many  ceremonies,  the  liturgy,  the  creeds,  and  the  use  of  a 
foreign  tongue,  are  productive  of  great  evil.  A  better  liturg}^, 
ezplmiation  of  the  creeds,  a  cleansing  of  the  liturgy  from  repeti- 
tion and  mysticism,  and  the  introduction  of  German  are  neces- 
sary. Much  is  done  by  indmdtial  clergy,  and  their  efforts  show 
Aegeneral  feeling. 

Tlie  books  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  are  very  bad,  and 
not  practical,  and  the  catechisms  are  mere  rote  religion. 

*  In  Wnitembag  a  piiest  mast  serve  two  years  as  a  cmate,  and  then  is  to  be  exa- 
mined in  tlieology  in  all  its  branches,  and  ecclesiastical  law ;  and  the  strictest  testimo- 
niala  are  reqniied.  All  this  is  done  by  the  government ;.  the  bishop  roi^  examine  too 
if  he  pleases.  No  penon  is  e? er  presented  to  a  sitnatiou  in  his  own  native  place. 
Brairicnce  of  the  closest  kind  is  enjoined. 

f  Theolc^ical  libraries  and  book-clubs  were  established  by  law  in  Wurtemberg,  in 
1807,  as  well  as  pastoral  conferences.  Priests,  chapbuns,  and  curates,  most  be  mem* 
bers  of  these  dobs. 

4  This  is  entirely  stopped  in  Wuitemberg.  At  least  it  is  made  illegal  to  go  to 
ahrinos  oat  of  Wortemborg,  and  the  shrines  m  the  ooantry  are  converted  into  regular 
parish  churches.  So  in  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Weimar,  all  procession  to  shrines  it 
made  liable  to  ponlshment,  and  no  processions  from  foreign  territories  are  allowed  to 
come  through  Weimar.     See  Mailer's  BeUragt,  p.  128* 
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The  ffeformation  muBt  begin  with  the  govemn^9,  who  miiftt 
aippotDt  good  and  active  bishops,  aa  sooa  as  the  airangemeots  for 
the  new  bishoprics  are  made. 

.  Such  were  the  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which 
Dalberg  and  Wessenberg  endeavoured  to  remedy.  The  history 
of  their  efforts  must  be  collected  from  the  two  very  interesting 
volumes  which  contain  the  acts  and  ordinances  for  the  bishopm 
of  Cpnstanz  from  the  year  1801  to  the  year  ld£7»  when  the  fiipc* 
tions  of  Wessenberg  actually  ceased*  Our  linsits  of  course  poe- 
vent  us  from  doing  m<xe  than  pointing  out. generally  the  line  of 
action  adopted.  In  all  the  pastoral  addresses  to  the  people  on 
occasion  of  the  yearly  celebration  of  Lient,  we  find  the  greatest 
care  taken  to  make  them  feel  the  little  value  of  ceremonial  and 
compulsory  fasting,  which  is  accordingly  reduced  to  Ihtle  more 
than  a  mere  name;  while  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  mortifi- 
pation  are  carefully  pointed  out.  Another  great  object  was  to 
prevent  the  sad  evils  which  arose  from  the  extreme  number  of 
Wlidays.  Priests  and  people  alike  were  accustomed  on  theae 
flays,  not  to  join  in  quiet  devotion  in  their  own  parishes,  but  to 
seek  excitement  by  leaving  home,  scouring  the  country  under  the 
pretence  of  visiting  some  favourite  church  where  a  grand  masf  or 
procession  took  place,  and  then  falling  into  excess,  disorder  and 
licentiousness.  We  find  no  less  than  eight  ordinances  on  thisim- 
poftant  matter.  All  but  the  greater  feasts  are  abolished,*  and  ibe 
clergy  striclly  forbidden  to  leave  home  or  celebrate  their  parish 
service  earlier  on  these  days,  or  to  keep  any  eves  or  vigils  of  the 
forbidden  holidays.  But  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  than  this, 
and  to  put  down  the  pilgrimages  and  processions  as  far  as  it  was 
possible.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Wessenberg,  by  an  ordinance 
of  March  4,  1809,  recalled  the  great  Christian  truth  of  the  nepea* 
fity  of  a  spiiitual  worship;  and  after  stating  it,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  the  duty  of  every  bishop  to  reform 
tibus^s  in  these  points^  he  (Orders  all  votive  tablets,  or  wapien 
images  and  signs,  and  such  things,  to  be  removed  from  the 
churches;  no  more  of  the  trumpery  and  mischievous  legendary 
tolesf  usually  sold  at  the  places  of  resort,  to  be  printed  or  sold  in 

•  The  fciisis  left  were  the  Cirtoincision,  fipiphany,  Ctfidleioas,  St.  Joseph,  Anitm- 
tiflttott,  Eastrt  Monday,  Ascensten,  Whit  Monchi>.  Cofpns  ChrhtJ,  St.  Pfter  md  St. 
Ftttii,  Ajisuroptipii,  BirUi  of  the  Virgin,  AH  Saints,  Conception,  ChmtiMii,  St.  Steph99t, 
and  the  day  of  the  patron  Saint  of  each  church.  This  list  wus  loo  large,  it  wo%il«l 
ineem,  for  Witriemberg.    See  die  Knth.  Kirche  Wtirlenibe?gs,  p.  «S. 

t  MUiler  gives  us  some  specimens  of  these  tales.  **  The  Virgin  visits  nom  by  night ; 
Chttst  plays  at  cards  with  a  nun  iu  her  cell ;  makes  love  to  nuns  and  marries  tliecn  ; 
lieasta  and  i&aects  pray  to  the  Host ;  St.  Patrick  beats  mi  oven  with  snow,  and  to 
please  his  nurse  changes  a  pound  of  honey  into  a  pound  of  huttei."  We  haw  isot 
patience  for  mofe.  One  of  the  latest  mtnicies  mentioned  we  are  clad  to  see  here  wk 
ticed.    It  was  related  to  us  at  Rome  as  folly  proved  at  ths  canoWiatlDB  nf  ibe  laftt 
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fotiiye;  no  sermoD  recouoUng^  die  miracles  of  the  giint  of  the 
place  to  be  preached,  but  the  Goapels  to  be  read  in  German, 
and  works  of  real  j^iety  to  be  spread  on  these  occasions.  He 
directs  the  priests  of  the  place  of  resort  to  teach  the  rtai  doctrine 
of  the  Chnrcb  as  to  the  honouring  of  saints^  their  relies  and 
jnoturss^  and  to  warn  the  people  against  the  superstition  of  be- 
lieTing  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  particular  images  or  places. 
If  the  church  lo  which  resort  Was  made  was  not  a  parish  cliureb« 
he  forbade  any  particular  day  to  be  observed.  If  it  was«  he 
allowed  no  variation  in  the  service  from  that  usual  in  other 
perishes.  He  forbade  any  priests  from  other  places  to  go  to 
assist  on  these  occasions;  and  if  there  was  no  appmnted  priest 
at  a  place  of  resort,  he  forbade  any  celebration  whatever.  On 
ordinary  days  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  were  to  be  read  in  Ger- 
many suid  if  there  were  two  priests  at  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
while  the  one  was  saying  mass,  the  other  was  not  to  be  idle, 
but  was  to  lead  the  people  in  prayer  in  German.  It  is  impose 
siblo  not  to  do  justice  to  the  good  sense  and  discrimination, 
as  well  as  good  feeling,  of  this  ordinance.  Wessenbei^  feh  that 
the  sudden  and  entire  removal  of  these  pilgrimages  would  be 
dangerous,  and  perhaps  impossible;  he  therefore  began  by  doing 
ail  he  could,  and  wasr  obviously  preparing  the  way  for  mnch 
more.  These  ordinances  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  singulsv 
and  interestii^  documents  which  may  be  found  at  tbe  end  of 
Burnet.  We  allude  to  the  injunctions  of  various  English  bi^ 
shops,  in  which  the  same  complaints  are  made,  and  the  same 
mixture  of  right  feeling  and  good  sense  is  conspicuous.  Some 
of  Wessenberg's  ordinances  might  be  thought  almost  transla- 
tioos  from  them.  Let  ns  look  for  a  moment  to  those  of  tho 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  ]5d8,  where  it  is  ordered  that  '^ali  sudi 
having  cures,  do  every  Sunday  and  Mondaye  continually  recite 
and  smcerely  declare,  at  the  highe  masse  time,  in  die  Englishe 
tonge,  both  the  Epvstle  and  Gospell  of  the  same  daye;''  that 
''  preachipg  be  not  iefte  off  for  any  other  maner  of  observaunces 
in  the  Churche,  as  processions ;"  that ''  ye  snffre  no  nigfat-watofaes 
in  your  dMirches  or  chapells—Hoeither  decking  of  your  images  with 
gold,  silver,  clothes,  lights  or  herbs — nor  &  people  to  kneie  to 
tliem,  nor  worship  them;"  but  ye  *' shall  instruct  and  tench  them 
how  they  ought  and  may  use  them,  that  is  to  say,  only  to  behold 

saint,  a  certain  Julian  of  Spain,  in  1814  or  1825 ;  viz.  that  oot  of  pity  for  some  game 
shot  by  a  fowler,  he  recalled  it  to  life  when  picked  and  neariy  roasted.  The  ptctoret 
of  his  three  mincles  were  hong  op  in  the  ponico  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  resaacttstiim 
of  the  game  was  aiinoanced  in  this  form.  "  Beatus  Julianas,  aviculas,  ot  torrerentnr 
ad  ignem  jam  appositas,  e  vera  detrahens,  noy&  vitft  donavit."  And  thu  in  t8S4  or 
18^51    See  Miiiler's  JSMIra^i  p:  131. 

o  o  2 
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and  loke  u|>ontlieai  as  one  loketh  upon  a  boke,  whereby  i 
minda  be  stirred  and  kenled  sometimes  to  vertue  and  conataacy, 
for  otherwise  there  might  be  peril  of  ydolatrie,  especially  of  igtio^ 
rant  lay  people;"  that  *'  ye  shall  instruct  your  parishioners  not  to 
be  envious  about  workes  invented  by  their  own  folishe  devotion, 
as  to  go  about  in  idle  pilgrimage,  and  say  with  vain  confidence 
this  prayer  and  that  prayer,  with  other  supersticious  observacions 
in  fastings,  pra^eing  and  kepyng  of  old  folyshe  customs."  Again, 
we  find  in  the  injunctions  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coven* 
tiy  a  statement,  that ''  universally  reigneth  this  abhominable,  de- 
testable and  dyvelishe  use  and  custom,  that  upon  holy  dajfes,  in 
the  tyme  of  divine  servyce  and  preachyng,  that  youthe  and  oUier 
unthriftes  resorteth  to  alehouses,  and  there  use  unlawful  games, 
blasphemie,  drunkenness,  with  other  enormities."  Thus  we  find 
the  evil  practical  tendency  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religioo^  in 
these  material  points,  the  same  under  the  most  varied  circum* 
stances  of  place  and  time. 

.  But  the  priesthood  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  anxiety  with 
Dalberg  and  Wessenberg.  The  address  to  the  members  of 
that  body,  which  stands  first  in  this  collection,  well  deserves 
translation. for  its  eloauence  and  its  piety.  They  were  in  a  sadly 
degraded  condition,  low  in  education,  in  manners,  in  feeling 
and  in  station.  Wessenberg,  like  the  English  bishops  we  have 
alluded  to,  was  obliged  to  attend  to  wretched  minutie,  and 
compel  them  to  be  decent  in  their  demeanour  and  dress, 
or  in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  to  *'  weare  nete, 
convenient  and  decent  apparel."  With  proper  feeling  Wes- 
senberg couched  his  instructions  on  these  points  in  Latin,  and 
while  he  willingly  confessed  how  trifling  in  reality  the  point  of 
dress  was,  he  justly  added  that  an  indecorous  dress  showed 
something  wrong  within.  The  evib  had  gone  so  far  that  he 
Mas  obliged  to  issue  one  ordinance  against  the  clergy  living  so 
much  in  the  wine-houses,  and  another,  forbidding  Oiem  to  say 
mass  in  boots  and  spurs,  or  to  carry  shillelahs — "  qua?  cum 
Herculis  clava  comparari  possent!"  It  is  rather  amusing  to  .find 
that  even  among  the  Swiss  mountains  there  were  some  pretenders 
to  dandyism  among  the  clergy,  and  to  hear  the  bishop  protesting 
that  he  esehews  the  abominations  of  whiskers  (ne  clenci  faciem 
aspiciens  militis  putet)  and  trowsers,  and  strictly  forbidding  the 
smoking  cigars  in  the  roads  and  streets  !* 

Wessenberg's  earnest  wish  was  to  raise  the  condition  of  die 
lower  clergy,  by  providing  them  with  a  better  education  and  a 
I  fitting  stipend,  and  to  awaken  in  all  a  spiritof  zeal  for  their 


•  Sararaiang.  (1801—1808,)  pp.  141  ami  159. 
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dtity«  His  Visitation  questions  are  most  searching.*.  He  inquires 
minotely  into  the  life«  conversation  and  manners  of  the  priest^  his 
studies,  his  library,  his  style  of  catechising,  die  books  in  use. 
among  his  people,  his  care  in  restraining  them  from  scouring  the 
country  on  festivals,  and  in  pointing  out  and  remedying. the 
abuses  of  these  pilgrimages.  Nor  are  5ie  inquiries  less  minute  as 
to  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  people,  and  the  care  taken 
by  the  priest  to  lead  them  away  from  evil  to  good.  He  requiresf 
from  the  proper  officers  accurate  lists  of  all  the  vicars  (or,  as  we 
should  say,  curates)  in  their  district,  with  their  characters  and 
every  requisite  particular;  and  he  desires  too  that  they  will  see 
that ''  none  of  the  clergy  employ  a  curate  without  need,  or  refuse 
to  do  so  when  age  or  sickness  requires  it.*'  In  another  ordinance 
he  provides  that  proffer  curates  shall  be  sent  from  the  seminary  to 
such  places  as  require  them ;  that  they  shall  not  be  displaced  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  priest;  and  that  they  shall  have  board,  lodging 
and  fifty  florins  a  year.;}^  In  order  to  prevent  the  rise  of  too  great 
a  body  of  clergy,  he  endeavoured  to  stop  irregularities  in  titles  to 
orders,  and  required  at  the  least  a  strict  adherence  to  the  form  by 
which  some  public  body  undertook  to  provide  the  candidate  for 
orders  with  food  and  clothes,  in  case  of  sickness,  or  of  not  obtaining  . 
a  benefice,  and  having  no  other  support.^  Wessenberg  required 
strict  and  constant  residence,  not  allowing  of  an  absence  of  more 
tban.a  few  days  without  a  special  permission .|| 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  he  directs 
that  diere  shall  be  two  admissions  eveiy  year  into  the  Bishop's 
Seminary,  viz.  at  AH  Saints  day  and  Easter,  and  that  the  candi- 
dates shall  remain  ten  months  in  it.^  His  difficulties  here  wiere 
very  great,  from  his  diocese  extending  over  part  of,  various  territo^ 
ries;  and  it  seems  that  in  Switzerland  especially  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  part  of  which  was  ended  by  the  erection  of  a 
Bishop's  Seminary  at  Luzem  in  1608.  He  required  before  ad- 
mission into  his  seminaries,  that  there  should  be  a  certificate  of 


*  Saremlung,  (1801— 1808,)  p.  S18. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  65--69.    Ibid.  (1808— 18«7,)  pp.  47.  104. 

t  Ibid.  (1801--18080  p.  67. 

§  Thb  18  called  a  Titulos  iDensflB,  or  in  Gennaii,  Tiseli-Tite].  The  form  u  gtveii  in 
Sftninilang,  (1801 — 1808,)  p.  72.  A  fuU  and  clear  account  of  die  various  tides  al* 
Jo  wed  by  die  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  given  by  Brendel  (Usodbuch,  p.  ^94.)  Tlicy 
are  (1)  a  nomination  to  some  benefice  (titolus  beneficii ;)  ($)  a  sufficient  private  for- 
tune (dtolos  patrimonii);  (3)  an  underialcing  by  some  pnblic  body  for  the  maint^- 
nasioe  of  the  Candidate  (titulns  menss) ;  and  (4)  the  peculiar  dde  of  the  Meudicama 
(dtalos  paopertatis.) 

H  Sammlung,  (1808— 18S7,)  p.  89.  By  another  ordinance  (p.  137.)  it  would  seem 
that  a  common  excuse  was  going  to  some  baths  for  health.  This  is  forbidden  without- a 
proper  certificate. 

^  Swnmlung,  (1 801—1808,)  p.  70. 
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prqfkkncy  in  philosophy  and  natnrel  hiitoiy,  dogmatics*  morab, 
church  history  aod  law,  pastoral  and  exegetical  theology*T--reqtti- 
titions  which  might  be  remembered  widi  advantage  in  other  places 
tiian  Switzerland,  and  by  other  churches  than  the  Roman  Catfaohc. 
Not  content  with  havin^^  thus  provided  for  the  education  of  the 
dergy,  he  was  most  anxious  to  secure  their  go6d  conduct  and 
zeal,  and  for  that  purpose  he  revived  the  ancient  system  of  pas- 
Btoral  conferences,  or  meetings  of  the  clergy  under  proper  notho- 
rity,  for  the  discussion  of  professional  matters,  principally  prac- 
tical ones.  These  meetings  he  regulated  by  certain  proper 
directions,*  and  Wessenberg  ultimately  proposed  himself  in  a  very 
curious  paper  a  series  of  questions  (no  less  than  275)  on  the  sub- 
jects best  adapted  for  these  conferences.t  They  relate  especkitly 
to  the  proper  preparation  for  orders,  and  the  due  and  CaithfU 
discharge  of  the  various  and  difficult  duties  of  the  office.  Wes- 
senberg himself  mentions  the  great  advantages  which  experience 
showed  him  were  derived  from  these  conferences,  and  we  have 
the  results  in  a  number  of  very  interesting  volumes  called  die 
Are/mfur  die  Pastoral  Konferenzen.  We  have  a  series  of  diem 
from  1828  to  1825  lying  before  us,  and  we  must  say  that  diey 
have  more  than  local  interest.  It  would  appear  that  from  tea 
to  fifiteen  clergy  belonged  to  each  conference,  under  the  direction 
of  perhaps  a  rural  dean;  that  the  conferences  were  not  too  fie- 
auent;  that  the  essays  were  either  in  German  or  L^uin;  and  that 
me  question  treated  of  in  an  essay  was  subsequently  discussed. 
We  find  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  sacraments  (and 
pretty  free  discussions  of  them),j:  sketches  of  the  Uvea  of  useful 
priests,  essays  on  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  on  the  choice  of 
the  priesthood,  on  the  use  of  a  knowledge  of  medicine  to  the 
clergy,  with  some  directions  for  its  study,  on  the  duties  of  vicars 
(curates),^  on  the  way  of  inducing  the  people  to  confess  to  then- 
own  parish  priests,  a  point  on  which  there  is  evidently  areat  prac- 
tical difficulty,  as  appears  from  various  ordinances  of  W easenberg 
and  from  essays  in  these  voluipes*!!  In  short  these  Archives 
contain  papers  on  all  practical  subjects  which  can  possess  in* 

•  See  Sammlong.  (1801—1808,)  p.  98— lOJ.  f  Ibid.  p.  i03-rlf& 

t  See  Archiv  for  182t,  parts  iv.  and  v. 

j  It  is  desr  from  many  drciimsraiiees  that  the  arrangemCBt  of  sending  tbe  cwate 
(frequently  an  entire  stranger)  to  lire  in  the  priest's  boose,  was  ^enecally  iModooHveof 
great  evil  and  discomfort.  In  one  of  these  essays  (ilrdhtv  /ar  ia«9,  pan  x.  p.  StS.) 
the  vicar  is  desiied  not  to  be  too  nice  in  his  eating,  and  not  to  go  into  the  kitcheo  be- 
fore dinner  to  ascerUin  what  he  nay  expect!  Tlie  writer  stnmgly  fecoasmeDda  the 
vicar  to  keep  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  the  servants,  for  many  a  worthy  jowng 
nan  has  lost  bis  character  by  their  falsehoods,  aud  females  are  easily  enraged  by  trifcs. 

I  Especially  from  one  in  part  x.  of  the  year  18SS,  where  the  priest  of  one  of  the 
places  of  resort  sUtcs  his  conviction,  that  many  who  are  really  penitent  do  not  f 
at  home  out  of  shame. 
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terest  for  the  clergy,  and  we  can  add  that  for  the  general  reader 
vAko  wishes  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of  the  state  of  moral  and 
religious  feeling  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  south  of  Germanj, 
they  are  invaluable.  The  traveller  sees  Httle  and  fancies  much 
as  to  the  virtues  or  vices  of  the  people  among  whom  he  passes 
a  few  days  or  weeks.  These  volumes  contain  no  descriptions, 
but  they  state  existing  evils  and  deficiencies,*  and  offer  reme- 
dies for  them,  so  that  die  picture  is  as  accurate  as  it  can  be. 
The  pietnre  too^  which  diey  give,  is'  most  creditable  to  Wessen- 
bei^,  to  his  designs,  and  to  the  clergy  who  assisted  them.  The 
•promotion  of  real  piety  and  of  charitable  institutions,  (as  for 
example  of  a  Refuge  for  the  blind  which  occupies  Papers  9  and  10 
for  1823,)  the  removal  and  correction  of  superstitiotts  usages,  the 
direction  of  the  people  in  the  use  of  Scripture  and  in  every  good 
work ;  these  are  objects  in  which  it  must  give  true  pleasure  to 

*  Tbc  fttnarka  oo  the  varioua  SQiienliljoiii  of  the  people*  (18tS,  ptv.  8&  1S,  &  latS^ 
pt  S  and  5, 1824,  pt  3,)  the  explanation  of  the  comet,  in  order  to  do  away  with  idle 
fears,  (ISf  2,  pt.  10,)  and  other  similar  papers  are  Tery  curioas.  There  Is  one  essay 
toe,  hy  a  Catholic  prieflt,- interesting  alike  for  its  benerolence  and  its  ahsordlty. 
A  poor  Proteatant  aeighboor,  who  bad  £iUen  from  his  hone  and  done  himself  some 
serious  injury  which  had  obviously  ended  in  derangement,  came  to  the  priest  declaring 
that  he  was  possessed,  and  telling  a  story  of  almost  dramatic  interest.  In  his  sickness 
lie  had  eonsnited  a  quack  doctor,  who  told  him  that  he  could  care  him  by  chams. 
H0  wrote  fteange  signs  on  litUe  fragnicfsta  of  paper,  some  of  which  were  ta  be  won, 
some  to  be  eaten  in  bread  and  drunk  in  wine.  These  the  poor  madman  fancied  after- 
wards were  charms  by  which  he  bad  unknowingly  sold  himself  to  the  devil.  Tlie 
^eetor,  he  fancied,  had  done  so  before,  and  coold  only  redeem  bis  own  soul  6y  potting 
•aotbcr  In  the  power  of  Satan.  Then  oomes  a  history  of  all  the  poor  rnadnaa  went 
through,  which  puts  us  strongly  in  mind  of  Crahbe's  tremendous  lepiesentation  of 
madness  in  Sir  Eostace  Grey.  '*  I  know  that  this  is  my  condition,"  said  the  poor 
«iMlq»aB, "  by  all  I  liave  seen  and  heard,  by  all  I  have  suffered,  by  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  me,  which  has  at  length  brought  roe  to  my  present  condition.  Alt 
t  cannot  reveal ;  the  little  T  can  and  dare  tell  must  convince  you.  Often  has  my  tor- 
-mentor  pent  me  op  in  the  stove,  and  let  me  lie  among  the  burning  brands  throogh  the 
live  long  night.  Then  I  hear  him  in  my  torment  talking  loud,  I  know  not  what,  over 
my  head.  All  prayer  he  forbids  me,  and  he  makes  me  tell  whether  I  would  give  all  I 
hare  or  my  soulfor  ray  cure.  Then  he  speaks  to  nie  of  the  Bible  ;  but  be  falsifies  all 
he  tells  me  of,  or  he  tells  me  of  some  new-hom  king  or  queen  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod. 
I  cannot  go  to  church  ;  I  cannot  pray ;  I  cannot  tiiink  a  good  thought ;  I  see  sights 
of  horror  ever  before  me,  which  fill  me  with  unutterable  fear,  and  I  know  not  what  is 
rest ;  my  one  only  thought  is  how  soon  the  devil  will  come  to  claim  his  wretched  victim 
end  carry  me  to  the  place  of  torment"  The  poor  creature  had  a  belief  that  a  Roman 
Cadiolic  priest  had  the  power  of  exorcism.  The  priest  was  most  kind  to  ttie  poor 
nauiiac,  and  tried  to  convince  him  of  the  unreasonableness  of  his  belief,  and  to  talk  to 
Irim  of  the  power  and  goodness  of  God,  and  his  love  to  his  creatures.  It  need  not  he 
eaid  that  this  was  talking  to  the  wind.  In  fine  he  said,  *'  Weil,  I  will  rid  you  of  your 
tormentor.  He  shall  have  to  do  with  me,  and  not  with  you,  in  future."  This  promise 
Imd  the  desired  effect ;  and  the  priest  followed  it  by  advising  the  maniac  to  go  to  a 
good  physician,  to  avoid  solitude,  to  work  hard,  to  read  his  Bible,  and  remember  the 
eomfortable  declarations  of  which  he  had  been  just  reminded,  and  if  he  was  in  any 
doubt  or  anxiety,  to  go  to  his  parish  minister.  What  is  singular  is,  that  this  essay 
mentions  it  as  a  common  case  for  the  Priests  to  have  such  applicatitms  from  Protestants; 
end  (in  1BS3,  pt  1)  we  find  an  essay  *  on  the  proper  method  of  treating  Pietists  or 
Separatists  when  called  to  their  death-beds. 
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eyery  ri^t-minded  man  to  see  the  clergy  employed.  There  is 
much  disciMsioD,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  on  die  subject  of 
reading  the  Bible,  but  no  wish  apparently  to  prevent  it.  There 
are  many  inquiries  as  to  what  would  be  useful  in  the  way  of 
ascetic  exercises  for  a  penitent,  many  researches  on  the  best  way 
of  instructing  the  young,  on  the  management  of  schools,  and 
many  spirit-stirring  exhortations  to  the  priesthood  to  a  discharge 
of  their  duties. 

These  conferences,  however,  M'ere  not  the  only  means  to  which 
Wessenberg  resorted  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy ;  for  ive 
find,  both  from  the  Collection  of  his  ordinances  and  the  Archive!, 
that  he  established  book  societies,  under  convenient  regulatioos, 
in  the  various  districts  of  his  diocese.  His  attention  was  neit 
turned  to  the  instruction  and  edification  of  the  people;  and  first 
of  all  to  the  state  of  religious  worship.  And  it  is  obvious  from 
the  whole  collection  of  his  acts  that  he  felt  the  necessity  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  practice  of  using  the  mother  tongue  in  public 
prayer,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  making  too  violent  changes  at 
<Mice.*  He  introduced,  very  cautiously  and  gently,  German  for* 
mnlae  of  prayer  on  minor  occa8ions,t  and  perpetuaUy  ofiered 
prizes  for  the  composition  of  formulae  of  prayer  and  works  of  de* 
votion.  In  this  matter  he  was  assisted  in  a  variety  of  quarters  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Various  works  appeared  in  the  South 
of  Germany  on  this  important  subject,  to  one  of  which  entitled 
*'  The  public  worship  of  Catholic  Christians  was  ori|^inally  dif- 
ferent in  its  form  from  its  present  state,  and  must  again  become 
different,"  (No..9  of  our  list)  we  have  on  a  former  occasion 
alluded.    It  is  written  by  an  old  parish  priest  in  Bavaria,  (who 

*  We  staged  in  a  former  orticle  that  a  Germau  mass  bad  been  introduced  to  Stat- 
g»rt ;  but  this  is  not  quite  correct  The  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  though  a  Proteitsnt, 
daimed  the  right  of  regulating  spiritual  matters  m  his  dominions,  ud  was  anxioai 
to,  improve  the  stale  of  the  Roman  Church  there.  He  took  the  subject  of  litnxgy 
into  bis  constderatiouj  and,  like  Wessenberg,  proceeded  with  caution  and  judgment  to 
introduce  bjr  degrees  a  good  deal  of  German  into  the  Tarions  forms.  Pint  the 
£pistle  and  Gos^  were  read  in  German ;  then  certain  of  the  pravers  jn  the  Mais 
(as  the  Gloria,  Credo,  Sanctus,  Pkter  Nostcr,  Benedicat  tos,  with  raanj  othen,) 
as  were  others  in  the  actual  adminbtration  of  the  Communion,  (as  the  Confiteor, 
Misercalur,  £tc,)  which  was  preceded  hj  an  address  in  German,  pointing  out  the 
use,  &c.  of  the  Rite.  But,  in  order  to  keep  np  the  integritj^  of  the  Latin  Masa,  (or,  m 
other  words,  to  prevent  objections,)  each  prajer  in  the  Mass,  which  was  given  in  Ger- 
man, was  previouslj  given  in  Latin.  These  alterations  were  introduced  in  Juljr,  1786, 
and  it  appears  tliat  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Stuttgard  entirely  approved  of  tbem, 
with  a  single  eiception.  Besides  this  a  collection  of  German  hjmns,  and  of  Gemaa 
piaj^ers  to  be  used  after  the  sermon,  was  introduced.  At  vespeis,  German  hjmni 
were  to  be  sung,  and  the  Bible  read  in  German.  The  Ponwii,  &c.  in  the  services  of 
Pauion  Week,  were  also  sung  in  German.  These  particuUirs  are  found  in  the  book 
called  UOtr  du  Deuttehe  Mm  und  Abtndmahl,  Sfc  (No.  15  of  our  list) 

t  As  the  blessing  of  water  at  the  Epiphaoj  (Sammlong,  1801 — ISOS,  p^  S71);  the 
blessing  of  the  hind  (to  make  it  fruitful),  ibid,  p.  181—198 ;  the  nrocession  of  the  Corpus 
Christ!,  p.  197— f  17. 
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was  tben  Royal  circle-inspettor  of  the  tdioob  for  tbe  people;) 
ud  coDSMts  of  an  inquiry  into  the  early  iieorship  of  the  prioii- 
tive  Church,  from  the  works  of  the  Fathers*  with  remacks  oo  the 
abuses  which  had  successively  sprung  up.  The  writer  points 
out  the  line  pursued  in  the  early  Church  as '  to  the  forma  of 
prayer,  preaching,  and  singing  in  the  Church,  and  dwells*  with 
great  earnestness  on  the  necessity  of  making  the  pubjic  worship  id 
his  Church  a  more  reasonable  service.  He  cnticises  die  Mass 
Book  at  great  length  and  with  much  severity,  and  shows  how  in- 
applicable .are  many  of  the  selections  of  Scripture  and  prayers  to 
the  times  to  which  they  are  appropriated,  and  how  entirely  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  many  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  quoted 
are  frittered  away. 

The  use  of  the  mother  tongue  is  insisted  oo,  and  a  bold  reco»- 
meodation  given,  that  when  the  necessary  improvements  were 
made,  die  new  form  should  be  introduced  in  all  churches  on  a 
given  day,  after  three  months  notice.  The  writer,  too,  endea- 
vours  (p.  667),  to  do  away  with  .the  notion  that  the  people  have 
any  violent  objection  to  a  change,  and  mentions  that  many  palish 
priests  had  already  suppressed  various  abuses,  frequently  read  pas- 
sages out  of  Scripture,  and  had  introduced  many  new  custe^ms  as 
to  singing  and  praying,  and  all  this  much  to  ^e  content  of  the 
people.*  That  with  the  exception  of  the  mass,  all.  other  seiw 
vices  in  the  diocese  of  Constanz  were  finally  performed  in  Ger* 
man,  we  find  from  Huber,t  who  adds,  that  Catholic  Wurtemberg, 
and  as  far  as  he  knows,  other  German  Catliolic  countries  are 
following  the  same  plan. 

Huber  himself  is  one  of  those  whose  works  must  have  given 
much  help  and  countenance  to  Wessenberg,  in  this  part  ^  his 
career.  His  last  book,  which  is  called  a ''  Defence  of  the  Catholic 
religion  against  recent  attacks,"  (No.  8  of  our  list)  contains  his 
sentiments  often  delivered  elsewhere.  It  professes  to  be  a  reply 
to  Heuhofer,  but  while  it  justly  reproves  that  writer  in  many 
points  for  ignorance,  it  readily  allows  how  much  there  is  to  be 
done  in  order  to  bring  the  Catholic  Church  to  a  right  state  sfii 
to  its  worship,  as  well  as  other,  points.  The  pJan  pursued  by 
Huber,  (like  Wessenberg,)  was  to  do  nothing  rashly,  not  to 
shock  the  people!):  by  violent  changes,  but  to  give  a  better  turn 

*  He  mentions  that  Pracber  perfonned,  in  1808,  a  paUic  service  for  the  dead  in 
German,  (on  an  anniversary,)  at  LeiusteUen,  and  ttiat  iu  many  cbuxcbes  GcnnaD  hymns 
mre  alreadj  introduced. 

■f  Vertbeidigong,  p.  88.    (This  work,  our  readers  will  observe,  is  as  late  as  I8t6.) 

i  He  gives  a  carious  instance,  in  hb  own  experience,  of  the  nuschief  done  bj  haslgr 

priiceedings.    When  he  first  went  to  his  parish,  be  found,  to  his  great  disgust,  onlj  the ' 

GommoQ  books  of  devotion^  vis. :— F.  Cochem,  |be  Great  and  little  (Sardeq,  tbe 

Spiritnal  Sonl-watcfaer,  &c    Tbe  verj  first  occasion  which  offered,  be  attacked  these 
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to  iMagts  uWmAy  in  esktenoe.  Thus*  for  eiample,  iHBteail  of 
routing  the  rossrj,  he  connected  with  it  a  set  of  simple  and 
]Btt>tta  prayen,  calculated  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the 
gveai  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  and  this  practice  he 
telb  US|  was  followed  by  very  many  Catholic  pastors.* 

Widi  respect  to  the  honouring  of  saints,  Huber  insists  strongfy 
on  the  twct,  that  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Churdi  is,  Ifart 
the  saints  were  to  be  merely  objects  of  imitation,  and  must  be 
thought  of  to  strengthen  our  faith.  And  he  says,  that  in  die  de- 
votional works  of  late  years,  b^  Brunner,  Sailer,  Jais,  Nack, 
Klaiben,  Hassler,  Parizek,  and  his  own  Handbuch  der  Religion, 
these  abuses  of  the  doctrine  were  removed.  He  allows  bo  gilded 
images,  and  does  not  wish  for  many  of  any  kind.  Indeed  he  took 
-•way  twelve  at  once  from  his  own  church.  The  old  style  of  ad- 
■dressing  the  saints  is  given  up,  he  tells  us,  in  all  die  recent  books 
of  prayer ;  the  welUknown  litany  to  the  Virgin,  as  it  contains  ez- 
uggereted  and  mystical  expressions,  is  rejected  by  all  zealous  paa- 
ton,  and  not  recMved  into  any  recent  books  of  Catholic  devotion, 
Jit  letst  not  widiout  signal  alterations.t  He  readily  diows  that 
-he  can  himself  remember  the  dme  vrhen  one  saint  was  supposed 
to  find  lost  goods,  and  another  to  cure  sick  cattle;  nay,  that  he 
perfectly  recollects,  in  a  NeuvmM  held  by  the  capuchins  in 
honour  of  St.  Anthony,  the  saint  was  addressed  as ''  Thou  restorar 
of  lost  goods !  Thou  ever-enduring  worker  of  miracles !"  But 
now  the  matter  is  quite  different,  and  he  feels  persuaded  d»t 
none  even  of  the  people  believe  such  idle  tales.  The  whole  of 
Huberts  work  b  to  the  same  purpose.  The  ceremonies,  he  says, 
have  very  frequendy  a  recondite  or  no  meaning,  (p.  SI 3,)  and  they 
-ought  to  be  altered;  indeed  zealous  clergy,  whose  number  in- 
creases  evety  yeeur,  of  their  own  authority  introduce  variatians ; 
the  masses  for  the  dead  have  given  rise  to  various  abuses,  son»e  t^ 
which  are  already,  and  the  rest  will  be  corrected^  (p*  2S0);    the 

b^oiif  pobfid/and  TflheoMotlj  from  the  pal|iit.  Th^  people  were  abockfid  and 
offended  ;  tbej  stid  that  their  lathers  knew  liow  to  pray  at  well  as  Ireth  teachera,  and 
would  not  look  at  hit  new  velonies  of  prayer.  Taught  by  hit  ill  success  to  vary  fab 
plan,  on  a  sobsequent  occasion  he  took  occasion  to  speak  in  proper  terms  of  reaped  of 
the  piety  of  the  compotcia  of  those  eaiiy  books,  hot  added  that  many  impravmKBts, 
as  they  all  knew,  were  constantly  making  in  agricultuce,  masonry,  «&,  and  ao  iliey 
roust  see  that  this  might  be  the  case  with  books.  He  tlien  pftxreeded  in  the  piil|Ht  to 
compare  the  old  and  one  of  his  new  books  of  devotion,  and  before  the  evemng  he  bad 
amnerous  appiicatkms  for  copies. 

*  Vartheidigung,  p.  41. 

t  The  very  same  eipressions  which  Protestants  have  objected  to  as  nysOcai  and 
Fikely  to  lead  the  people  to  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  pewer  of  the  Vir^hi,  are 
pbfocted  to  on  the  same  grounds  by  Hober,  p.  STT,  278. 

t  Hnber  is  obvkNisly  at  a  loss  what  to  say  as  to  denying  the  coRnoonion  in  both 
kinds.  When  we  And  a  man  of  his  good  sense  and  feeling  reduced  to  talk  of  •*  aooe 
people  driakiag  no  wine,  and  some  feeling  digest  at  drmking  out  of  the  same  cop 
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BUMS  itofnestionably  sliottU  be  in  the  mother  tonguaj  (p.  ^,  octe); 
Mid  pitgnmages  iboidd  be  flbdiilMdi  (p.  71).* 

But  we  return  to  the  more  immeditte  subkct  ofimprmwueiti  ia 
Roman  Catholic  devotion,  and  we  find  that  We»enbe]|{  waa  not  as* 
aisted  by  Huber  alone.  We  have  already  mentioned  the-  names 
of  .sevnral  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  improved  books  of  dievo- 
tion,t  and  there  is  at  least  an  equal  number  «f  imfMroved  hymn 
books.  Among' them  is  one  by  Sperl,  called'' Cfaiistlkhe  Oe» 
fliioge  vonuglich  fiir  die  offentL  Gotfeesverefaning  der  katb« 
Ewgerioht^  durch  einen  kath*  Pnester/'  which  is  actually  rs* 
oMved  into  use  m  the  parish  church  of  Karlsruhe  j:;  and  Hnber^ 
memtioas  another  as  m  use  in  the  churches  of  Bavamu  The 
voluoM  of  Prayers  and  Hj^nns  for  the  use  of  the  Diocese  of  Con« 
stanz»  was  first  published  in  1819,  a  second  edatios  in  1814,  and 
subsequently  the  demand  for  it  becaase  such  that  (here  was  a 
fresh  edition  in  each  of  die  years  18M,  1825,  and  189/54 

The  introdaction  of  a  new  Catechism  was  another  ^reat  ^bjeot 
of  Wesseabei^'s  anxiety,  and  we  find^l  thai  after  various  efforts; 
by  ezhortatioa  and  proposing  prises  tat  the  composition  of  new 
Catachismsy  he  obtained  one  which  ha  recommended  to  Ae 
diooese. 

These  were  important  improvements,  and  wa  find  him,  in  an 
ordonnaace  of  18d6,**  (when  vm  appnbead  dnt  he  foresaw  the 
close  of  his  episcopal  labours,)  stating  his  deep4elt  satisiaction, 
that  after  five*and<*twenty  years  of  labour  he  had  been  able  to 
achieve  so  mudi  for  the  promotion  of  real  piety ;  that  the  gospel 
WBS  now  carefully  read  and  familiarly  explained  to  the  people  in 
the  early  service,  as  well  as  by  a  sermon  at  the  time  of  ordinary 
mass;  that  the  book  of  prayers  and  hymns  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year  made  the  devotion  of  the  people  a  more  reasonable  as  well 
as  pious  service ;  that  the  use  of  vespers  in  the  mother-tongue, 
and  the  reading  suitable  passages  of  Scripture^  the  getting  rid  of 
the  mischievous  concourse  of  people  in  pilgrimages  for  confes- 
sion, and  in  some  places  the  division  into  classes  of  those  who 
I         I  ■  —  -       »■  -■      

with  so  msDy  othera,  and  of  the  consecrated  cap  beiDg  often  overturned/  (p.  81,)  we 
see  that  he  is  indeed  driven  hard.  It  pots  us  in  mind  of  a  conversation  ill  the  Archiv, 
where,  as  a  defesoe  of  oelifaaey,  the  chief  ai^gnmart  Ss  the  peace  of  a  bachelor's  house. 
Mid  the  comfort  of  not  fiodiDg«  Xantippe  alwajs  at  home. 

*  Tills  is  already  done  in  Wurtemberg.  See  Die  Rath.  Kirche  WUrtenibergs,  p.  23. 

i*  There  is  of  course  a  good  deal  of  difference  !n  these.  BmnneT's  Gebetboch  Tor 
sofgehliirte  katbel.  Christen,  (Rollieiibufg,  1817,)  widch  sre  have  looked  over  wiA 
aome  care,  tboagh  it  undoubtedly  recognises  fully  and  distiactly  the  great  doctrinea  of 
Christianity,  is  too  vague  and  too  sentimental  for  our  taste,  and  dwells  too  little  on 
Ae  inesm  of  improving  the  heart,  which  are  peculiar  to  Christianity. 

i  See  Oebetbuch  for  aufgekli&rte,  &c.  p.  398. 

i  Yertheidigung,  p.  99. 

I  SamroKing.  (I808^l8t7,)  pp.  139.  143. 168.  9S6.  «42.  259. 

f  Ibid.  p.  144.  ••  Ibid.  p.  f  67,  ct  scq. 
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wkdied' to  confess;  the  irapvoved  state  of  reUgiiMis  inslniclMm 
in  every  point  of  view,  as  to  matter  and  manner;  and  the  nse  of 
good  popular  works  of  edification,  all  tended  to  falfil  the  great 
object  of  his  life,  and  to  give  him  the  highest  and  deepest  satis- 
faction.' 

It  was  vain  to  expect  that  proceedings  like  these  could  fail 
to  give  umbrage  to  the  Holy  See.  There  was  a.  papal  nun* 
ciature  «t  Luzern,  and  the  nuncio  did  not  fail  to  report  to  Rome 
all  die  steps  of  Wessenberg.  We  cannot  say  that  he  reported 
fiuthfuUj,  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  dear  enough  that  he  Aiis- 
stated  many  matters,  and  exaggerated  others.  The  first  decided 
notice  taken  of  Wessenberg  by  the  See  of  Rome  was  on  occasion 
of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  Prince  Prhnateand  the 
Groverranent  of  Luxem,  with  respect  to  the  erection  of  a  priest's 
seminary  there.  The  diocese  of  Constanz  extended  over  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  the  Canton  of  Luzem  was  included  in  it 
But  there  was  no  seminary,  as  we  have  before  observed,  for  die 
education  of  the  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  The  Bishop 
therefore  arranged  with,  the  Government  of  Luzem  that  such  a 
seminary  should  be  established,  -  and  that,  mih  permistUm  of  the 
Holy  See,  a  convent  of  minors  of  St.  Francis  at  Werthenstein 
(close. to  Luzem)  should  be  appropriated  to  it,  as  no  novices 
entered  the  conv^it,  and  its  vacancies  could  not  be  supplied  from 
Germany,  the  convents  there  being  all  suppressed.  By  the  sanoie 
agreement  it  was  settled,  that  the  canonnes  in  two  chapter  foun* 
dations,  (one  at  Munich  and  the  other  that  of  St.  Leodc^r,  in 
the  Hof  at  Luzem,)  should  be  dedicated  to  aged  priests,  and  to 
professors  in  the  schools  and  academies;  that  a  fresh  division  of 
parishes  should  be  made,  vrith  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  priest 
of  each ;  and  that  for  these  objects  (the  seminary,  that  is  to  say, 
and  the  payment  of  the  parish  priests,)  every  priest  holding  a  be- 
nefice above  a  certain  value  should  be  taxed. 

The  suppression  of  the  monastery  required  papal. permission,  , 
but  the  erection  of  the  seminary  did  not;  and  accordingly  Wes- 
senberg entered  upon  the  business  at  once,  and  established  hb 
seminary  in  a  public  building  at  Luzern.  The  Prince  Primate 
wrote  for  permission  to  use  the  convent,  explaining  that  all  its 
members  would  be  provided  for  at  Luzem,  but  received  a  direct 
refusal,  accompanied  by  a  long  lecture  on  the  value  of  con- 
ventSf  and  the  duty  of  maintaining  them.  In  the  mean  time  the 
nuncio  had  sent  a  false  statement,  to  the  effect  that  Wessenberg 
(to  whom  all  these  proceedings  were  ascribed)  had  already  taken 
possession  of  the  convent.  This  produced  a  very  angry  letter 
from  the  Pope,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  perversion  of  the 
various  foundations  and  of  £e  change  of  pari^es,  and  accusing 
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Weasenberg  >iiol  only  of  all  this  misckief,  bat  6f  4iawiig  on  other 
occasions  laboured  for  the  suppression  of  religious  houses.  That 
Wessenbergy  in  hi&  earnest  desire  to  improve  die  educatioaand 
state,  of  the  priesthood,  was  the  adviser  of  these  steps,  admits  of 
no  question;  but  it  is  equally  true  not  only  that  the  treaty  with 
Luzem  was  signed  by  the  Prince  Primate  himself,  but  that  that 
prelate  expressly  reserved  to  hiniself^on  all  occasions  the  ultimate 
decision  on  certain  matters,  viz.  all .  ordonnances  and  pastoral 
letters  put  forth  in  his  name,  general  instructions  for  episcopal 
Gommissariesy  prayers  on  die  parts  of  religious  of  eidier  sex 
for  secularization  and  other  dispensations,  agreements  with  all 
governments,  and  the  correspondence  with  the  Papal  See  and  the 
nunciature  at  Luzem.*  It  was  therefore  absurd  to  accuse  Wes- 
aenberg  as  the  author  of  these  measures,  and  to  absolve  the 
Srince  Primate  of  all  concern  in  them;  but  it  was  convenient  to 
do  so,  as  this  correspondence  took  place  in  1807,  when  the  Prince 
Primate  was  not  in  a  state  to  be  threatened.  He  answered  with 
great  temper,  but  in  a  very  proper  spirit  declared  that  all  which 
Wessenberg  had  .done  vras  done  witn  his  consent;  and'  diat  so 
far  was .  the  latter-  from  ■  desiring  the  suppression*  of  religious 
houses,  that  from  his  desire  to  preserve  them,  he  had  gone  to^the 
diet  of  Bern  to  remonstrate  against  some  proceeding  having  that 
t^idency.t  We  do  not  coUectwhat  was  the  end  of  the  corre^ 
spondence.  The  Prince  Primate  professes  his  readiness  to  sub- 
mil  as  to  the  convent  of  Werthenstein,  if  the  Pope  perseveres  in 
his  resolution,  and  so  the  correspondence  closes. 

The  next  attack  on  Wessenberg  was  evidently  in  consequence 
of  a  representation  from  the  nuncio  at  Luzem,,  who  was  more 
eager  to  find  groundsvfor  annoying  Wessenberg  than  judicious  ia 
his  choice  of  them.  We  have  noticed  the  wise  and  Christian 
instructions  given  as  to  fasting  by  Wessenberg.  In  consequence, 
as  was  alleged,  of  representations  made  by  sovereigns  and  magis- 
trates, as  to  the  excessive  rise  of  price  in  the  articles  used  as  food 
in  fasts,  the  bishops  of  the  greater  part  of  Germany  had  di»* 
pensed  with  the  usual  fast,  on  Saturdays.  In  1799,  the  predeces- 
sor of  the  Prince  Primate  granted  the  same  indulgence  to  the 
city  of  Luzem;  and  in  1806,  the  Prince  Primate  himself,  at  .the 
request  of  the  magistracy  of  Luzem,  extended  it  to  the  canton. 
AU  this  must  have  been  known  to  the.  nuncio,  but  neither  he 

*  ToIIsUndige  Bdeochtang,  p.  10.    Reformation  in  C.  Cliurcb,  p.  31. 

t  Tbeke  wm  no  great  reason  for  the  Ptopo't  objection,  for,  as  the  Pnsce  Primate  men- 
tsons,  the  soppresiioa  of  relij^ua  hootes,  wjien  wanted  for  other  purpose^  waa  no 
DOTelty ;  nay,  ti«  Council  of  Trent  directs  eipiring  convents  to  be  turned  to  the  pur- 
pose of  senunaries,  and  Pius  VI.  had  actaally  nippressed  throe  fiBiwrM»g  cooTcnts 
at  Mains  for  snch  a  pnrpMe.    . 


JO?  Weaktiberg  oitd  tke 

oor  the  S«e  of  Eobib  evisr  made  any  remamtnmct  on  the  Mbyect* 
When,  he«ever»  ia  IdOQ,  ttui  iedttlgedce  was  atili  further  eatendrf 
to  fo«e  few  Saturdays  wUch  had  been  piet iously  esempted  (as 
Wing  the  eves  of  the  greater  soleaBBities),  the  noncio  gave  notice  ta 
the  papal  court,  and  the  result  was  a  long  iettei'  to  the  Prinee 
Primate,  setting  forth  the  advantages  of  Saturday  fasting,  and  the 
sinfidness  of  mspenskig  vrith  it,  and  laying  the  whole  sin  at  the 
dkior  of  Weasenherg,  wlmn,  as  His  Holiness  phrases  it^  thd  Prince 
Primate  retains  to  His  Holness's  affliction  and  tlie  grief  of  aU 
good  men«  The  Prince  Primate  displayed  the  same  good  tempn' 
in  his  answer  to  this  mandate  as  to  the  last,  pointii^  out  the 
absurdity  of  objecting  to  what  had  not  been  objected  to  befove, 
def!»diag  the  character  of  Wessenberg  in  the  fullest  and  head-* 
somest  nuumcr,  and  adding,  diat  though  he  was  aware  thai  the 
pannisrion  accorded  could  aol  be  recalled  without  great  offsnce 
to  maay  whom  it  Was  not  desirable  to  offeml,  yet  he  would  abide 
by  the  Pope's  determination.* 

We  confras  that,  in  our  opinion,  Charles  Theodore  acted  with 
giealer  courtesy  than  wisdom  on  this  occasion.  For  the  Papal 
brief  to  him  expressly  claimed  for  the  Papal  See  exciusivelj  the 
right  of  dispensing;  and  we  know  not  how  with  Wosscnbeig  at 
hti  elbow,  he  came  to  commit  so  gieat  a  blunder  as  not  to  notice 
the  injustice  of  the  claim.  There  might,  perhaps,  be  at  the  mo- 
wueat  some  temporary  reason  for  wismng  to  keep  the  Holy  See 
in  good  hamour,  some  little  point  to  be  carried,  unknown  to  ua* 
If  this  was  not  the  case,  and  Dalberg  and  Wessenberg  were  tfacsi 
Uind'to  the  pretranions  of  Rome,  under  the  filkcbaa  idea  tfiat 
bar  wishes  and  hopes  kept  pace  with  her  means,  iheir  eyes  wese 


soon  opened.  For,  at  the  very  begtunine  of  1811,  vTe  find 
letter  from  the  Nuncio  at  Luaern  to  Wesaeabetg,  exptesaiy 
dmmmg  for  the  Holy  See  eschisively,  the  power  of  dispensatkip 
in  matrinsooial  cases,  among  others;  and  complaimng  bitteriy  mC 
Wc8Benber||,  for  presuming,  in  his  office  of  bishop's  vicirfeaml, 
to  exercise  tt.  Tbe  Pope  was  at  this  thne  in  the  hands  of  Nft* 
pole<Mi,  but  the  Nuncio  asseited  that  access  to  him  vims  atdl 
open-^-^and  that  if  it  was  not,  application  shoald  be  made  to  him* 
self. 

That  the  right  of  granting  these  dispeasations  had  origimdlj 
belonged  to  the  bishops,  there  is  no  question;  and  they  Ind  ex- 
ercised that  right  till  in  the  eleventh  century  the  popes  founded 
their  formal  reservations  on  the  voluntary  applications  made  to 
them  by  bishops  for  advice  in  such  cases.  But  tbe  best  autho- 
rities of  the  Roman  Church  would,  vre  apprehend,  decide  dnt 

•  See  VoIlstMidige  Bdeachtnog,  p.  187«^iQa 
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as  these  reservations  could  not  change*  though  diey  might  }imU 
this  episcopal  right,  the  Uoiitation  must  cease  when  access  to  tha 
pope  could  not  be  gained.*  And  the  assertion  diat  a  Nunciature 
m  Switzerland  could  have  any  authority  in  the  diocese  of  a  Ger-i 
man  bishop,  was,  at  once,  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  thet 
German  Church.  That  a  Papal  Nuncio  should,  while  his  mas^ 
ter  was,  in  fact,  a  prisoner,  have  thought  of  extending  the  doiai-' 
nion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  would  hardly  be  predibfe,  were  the 
f|Kt  not  before  our  eyes.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Charles  Theo« 
dorp  and  Wessenberg  denied,  tit  toto,  his  right  to  interfere,  anid> 
pursued  their  previous  line  of  conduct*  But  the  Nuncio  waa 
not  easily  deterred ;  for  although  we  find  noi^  of  the  details,  it 
appears  (from  a  hint  in  Wessenberg's  correspondence  with  Con* 
salvi)  that  in  1814  he  made  a  similar  attempt,  and  received  a 
similar  rebuff  from  Charles  Theodore  in  person,  as  that  prelate, 
happened  to  be  at  Luzern,  in  the  absence  of  Wesseaberg. 

The  feelings  of  the  Holy  See  were  now  $o  embittered  ^gakiBt. 
this  excellent  person,  that^  as  af^ears  by  letlera  found  among 
Charles  Theodore's  papers  after  his  death,  maqy  complaints  were, 
made  to  him  of  the  '  perverse  doctrines'  of  Wesseabpilg,  No  de-v 
oided  steps,  however,  were  taken»  for  the  very  obvious  reason  thalt: 
Charles  Theodore  was  ,not  likely  to  be  compliant.  But  a*  wm 
as  Napqkon's  fate  was  sealed,  the  Pope,  by  a  brief  of .  Nov«  S,« 
1814,  positively  ordered  the  dismissal  of  Wes$Mberg  from  his 
l^ost  of  vicar'tgeaeral.  Charles  Theodora  though  fallen  from.hiai 
high  estate,  and  evidently  obliged  in  some  degree  to  change  his 
tone,  still  bore  a  powerful  and  nmnful  testimony  to  the  virlues  of; 
Wessenberg,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  condemned  .im*^, 
heard.  But  he  did  not  act  wisely  on  this  oc€»sion«  By  the- 
Church  law  of  Germany,  and  the  law  of  the  empire,  no  Papal 
bull  or  brief  is  valid,  without  the  placitum  regium;  and  therefore 
the  dismissal  of  \Vessenberg  was  a  mere. dead  letter  till  thatap* 
probation  was  obtained.  Chsrles  Theodore  might  have  kpc^a  the-, 
feelings  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden  well  enough  to  have  been 
secure  that  he  would  not  have  permitted  such  an  act  of  injuati^,. 
and  that  he  would  have  demanded,  as  he  was  entitled,  to  do.  by. 
the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  as  he  asserts  in  his  Memorial  he. 
should  do  in  such  cases,  that  the  accused  should  be  tded  by  his 
countiymen.  The  brief  might,  therefore,  have  been  saC^y,  and. 
even  advantageously  published.    However,  Charles  Theodore  re* 

*  See  PaUiM  d«  M ftnw,  De  Gonoordm  SaeerdoCii  et  Imperii.— Ki.  9.  6.  Obernctten 
— ^j.  7.  ft.  Sm  alto  Huberts  VoUatondige  Befeocbtung,  p.  97Ai  wbaie  toiiie  of  tUpM- 
sages  are  given  ;  and  it  is  added  that  Vbo  Espen,  Tbooiatio,  BossMt,  Fkoiy.  £^ba|, 
and  manj  jurists  ff)  farther  and  say,  that  if  the  good  of  the  Cborcb  raqaim  it,  tMs 
right  of  dispensatioa  maj  be  taken  from  ihe  Pope  figaiast  liii  wiU. 
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aolfed  to  sttppreas  it  entirely.  -We  haire  the  ftotbortty  both  of 
Wessenberg  and  of  die  Chapter  of  Constanz^  for  saying  that  they 
never  beard  of  it  till  after  his  death.*  All  parties  were  therefore 
deceived.  The  Pope  might  conclude  that  the  German  audiorities 
felt  no  objection  to  his  proceedings^  and  might  thus  be  foitiied 
in  his  resolution  to  persevere  in  his  claims,  and  those  authorities 
were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Holy  See.^ 

The  next  year,  strange  to  say,  Charles  Theodore  nominated 
Wessenberg  as  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  This  was  done  in 
canonical  form,  and  with  the  approbation  and  confirmation  of  the 
sovereign,  and  a  notification  of  it  sent  to  Rome,  vrith  a  request 
for  the  confirmation  of  die  Holy  See.f  But,  as  far  as  is  known, 
no  answer,  either  in  the  a£Srmative  or  the  negative,  was  obtained. 
The  feet  seems  to  be,  that  the  court  of  Rome  could  not  approve 
the  choice,  but  saw  that  a  rejection  of  it  would  immediately  draw 
on  itself  a  demand  from  die  court  of  Baden  for  the  groundi  of 
reAisal,  and  a  public  inquiry  into  Wessenberg's  character. 

The  silence  of  the  court  of  Rome  did  not  create  any  sensaAioQ, 
but  was  attributed  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Consequently,  when  Charles  Theodore  died,  the  chapter  ot  Con* 
stanz  took  a  step  which  they  were  justified  and  indeed  required 
by  lawj:  to  take  on  such  occasions,  viz.  to  proceed  to  the  cfaaiee 
of  a  vicar  capitular  or  administrator  of  the  diocese,  sedr  naeawfe. 
Their  choice  fell  on  Wessenberg,  and  they  notified  it  by  letter*  to 
Rome.  This  step  was  superfluous,  for  the  ccmncil  of  Trent  due» 
not  require  any  such  notification,  and  does  not  leave  die  Pope 
the  power  of  either  confirmation  or  rejection.  But  it  was  more 
than  superfluous — it  veas  highly  improper — for  the  nodficaCion 
was  sent  without  any  communication  to  the  Grand  Duke.  Tbe 
Holy  See  saw  its  advantage,  and,  without  any  notice  of  thai 
MvereigH,  wrote  back  to  the  chapter  of  Constanz  a  formal  re- 
jection of  Wessenberg,  and  a  positive  order  to  priced  to 
another  election.  This  happened  in  March,  1817.  It  seems 
probable,  as  the  Grand  Duke's  Memorial  states,  diat  the  Holy 
see  wished  to  try  the  effect  of  this  contempt  of  sovereign  audio- 
rity,  and  it  soon  (the  memorial  adds)  had  that  gratification,  though 
not  in  the  way  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  Holy  See,  as  public  in* 
dignation  vifas  loudly  expressed  at  the  ins<4ence  of  the  proceeding. 
In  May,  the  chapter,  instead  of  complying  with  the  demand, 
vnrote  back  a  spirited  defence  of  Wessenberg.  And  then  the 
court  of  Rome  began  to  see  that  there  must  have  been  intercourse 

•  See  the  Letter  of  Wessenberg,  in  Reformation  of  the  Citholic  Church,  p.  99; 
•nd  Aat  <yf  the  Chtpter,  ibid.  p.  64 ;  or  Vollstandige  Beleuchtusg,  p.  56, 
t  Vollitandifle  Beleocbtang,  p.  44. 
t  See  Coonal  of  Tieiit--Seat.  S4.  chap.  16. 
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between  die  Chapter  and  the  Grand  Duke,*  a|id  that  withbot  his 
intenreation  nothing  could  be  done.  The  question  then  was, 
whether  he  should  be  bullied  or  coaxed,  and  the  latter  was  re* 
solved  on.  We  doubt  whether  a  more  artful  or  impudent  letter 
could  well  be  written.  As  if  there  were  no  such  person  as  Wes- 
senberg  in  the  world,  the  letter  begins  with  assuming  most 
impudently  that  the  diocese  of  Constanz  is  subject  to  the  nun- 
ciature of  Luzern ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  Holy  See  wishes 
to  introduce  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Nuncio  now  in  Switzer- 
land as  a  most  excellent  person;  to  express  a  fervent  hope  that 
through  him  some  arrangements  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  may  be 
made  in  Baden,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Germany ;  and  to  recom- 
mend the  Roman  Catholics  in  Baden  to  the  Grand  Duke's  kind 
protection. 

After  all  this,  like  the  postscript  of  a  lady's  letter,  comes  the 
pith  of  the  matter.  There  is  a  trifle  which  the  Holy  See  may  as 
well  mention,  as  it  is  communicating  with  the  Grand  Duke. 
There  is  a  troublesome^  wrongheaded  man  of  the  name  of  Wes- 
senberg,  it  seems,  who  was  vicar-general  to  the  deceased  bishop, 
but  whose  character  and  conduct  were  so  bad,  that  the  Holy  See 
was  obliged  to  desire  his  dismissal.  Now,  strange  to  say,  the 
chapter  of  Constanz  has  had  the  impudence  not  only  to  elect 
him  as  their  vicar,  ndt  vacante,  but  to  notify  their  choice  to  the 
Holy  See.  Of  course  the  Holy  See  had  rejected  the  choice,  and  it 
hopes  the  Grand  Duke  will  give  his  assistance  towards  expelling 
diis  troublesome  person,  whom  all  the  good  abhor  and  hold  in 
contempt,  and  of  whom  it  is  publicly  known  that  he  has  not  the 
approbation  of  the  Holy  See.t  This  letter  was  sent  by  the 
hands  of  the  most  reverend  nuncio  himself;  and  His  Royal  High- 
ness, on  the  receipt  of  it,  as  might  naturally  bo  expected,  was 
most  indignant.  There  is  something  very  amusing  and  charac- 
teristic in  the  difference  between  the  wily  Italian  smoothness  of 
the  Pope's  letter,  and  the  straightforward  blunt  Grerman  honesty 
of  the  Grand  Duke's  angry  reply. 

^'  The  Chapter  of  Constanz  did  quite  right  in  choosing  Wessenberg," 
says  the  Grand  Duke  in  substance,  **  for  the  principles  of  the  canon 
laWy  and  the  custom  of  Germany  required  them  to  choose,  and  Wessen- 
berg  IS  such  a  good  man,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by  clergy  and  people, 
that  they  could  not  choose  better.  His  Royal  Highness  is  very  sorry, 
therefore,  to  £nd  the  Pope  rejecting  in  so  contumelious  a  manner  a  per- 
son ao  esteemed  by  all  good  and  w^-disposed  men.     He  will  oppose  the 

*  The  Grand  Duke's  Memorial  sajs,  that  the  Brief,  of  which  the  court  of  Rone  did 
not  condescend  to  give  him  the  slightest  intimation,  by  some  clandestine  means  found 
its  way  into  the  puElic  journals. 

f  RelbnaBtkm  of  the  CatlwHc  Church,  pp.  2—5. 
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execntion  of  die  Pope's  bri^f  to  tbe  cbftpter,  and  pertiti  id  his  o|ipcwtioh 
till  it  can  be  proved  before  a  proper  trioanal,  and  in  the  way  meiitioDed 
iu  old  concordats^  that  Wessenberg  is  a  had  man.  The  possessions  of  the 
diocess  of  Constanz  were  never  subject  to  any  nunciatore  whatever/ 
and  His  Royal  Highness  trusts  that  no  attempts  will  be  made  against 
his  just  rights.** 

These  pithy  and  pleasiDg  replies  to  the  various  points  of  His 
Holiness's  letter  were  sent  off  in  J  ui^e,  1817;  and  a  few  days  after, 
Consalvi  wa»  a^^prized  that  Wessenberg  hioaself  would  go  to 
Rome»  to  show  his  respect  for  the  Holy  See,  and  to  justify  himself 
from  all  accusations.  There,  was  no  great  prospect  of  his  meet- 
ing a  very  kind  reception,  inasmuch  as  tte  Uraod  Duke,  in 
addition  to  his  complimentary  letter,  had  shown  the  farther 
civility  of  keeping  a  promise  which  he  made  in  it,  and  with  wiuck 
4he  Holy  See  would  have  willingly  dispensed,  vit»  the  issoii^ 
jK  certain  decree  of  the  same  date  as  the  letter,  by  which  Wessen- 
berg was  maintained  i|i  his  situation  and  his  fuU  authority,  until 
a  formal  and  proper  iqquiry  had  taken  place,  in  the  way  directed 
by  the  old  concordats,  viz.  by  German  judges.  Indeed  the 
Graqd  Duke  fairly  confesses  in  his  Memoria],t  that  be  had  no 
great  hopes  from  the  journey  of  Wessenberg,  but  still  as  he  wu 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  difference  with  the  court  of  Romesssooe 
as. possible,  he  thought  the  experiment  worth  making,  h  was 
made,  and  poor  Wessenberg  arrived  at  Rome  in  that  pleas^t  ^^ 
sou  when  only  dogs  and  Englishmen  like  to  be  seen  oat  of  floors, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  month  of  July.  We  presume  that  His  Holi- 
ness and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  voted  the  weather  rather  too  hot 
for  business,  for  no  entreaties  on  Wessenberg's  part  could  induce 
those  very  reverend  pe^9on8  to  take  the  least  notice  of  his  trrival 
lill  September,  that  is,  for  seven  weeks  after  las  arrival.  JiUckil^ 
he  survived  the  beat,  the  malaria,  and  the  cruel  neglect  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  had  strength  to  read  ^nd  reply  to  Coasalvi*s  note 
of  t^  2d  September,  It  begins  with  reprobating  Wessenbergs 
conduct  for  still  calling  himself  vicar-capitular  after  the  Pope's 
brief  of  rejection;  and  men  goes  into  a  detailed  accusatioDn  in  the 
first  place,  with  relation  to  the  erroneous  doctriueaandsenUiDeots 
of  Wessenberg,  and  in  the  next,  with  respect  to  hi|)  administra- 
tion. The  first  division,  it  is  quite  obviov«»*  was  a  matter  of  little 
inteiest  to  the  Holy  See^  It  was  proper  of  course  to  say  thst 
Wessenberg  was  accused  of  such  opinions  as  h  KBlonforall 

•  The  letter  observes,  that  bv  a  recess  of  the  empire  of  Februar^^  1803,  it  W  ^^^ 
that  Switzerland  should  have  a  certain  sdid  from  the  diocess  of  Conslaiu^ior  the  flec- 
tion of  a  bishopric  and  cathedral  of  its  own  ;  and  that  300,000  florins  were  accordiw 
•paid ;  so  that  even  if  there  had  been  previously  any  qaesHon  as  to  the  rights  of  w 
Siriss  NuBciature,  it  most  now  obvloaslv  be  at  an  end. 
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which  the  See  had^  done  and  sAid  against  him,  but  when. he  had 
replied,  Consalvi,  in  his  secpnd  note,  drops  almost  all  mention  of 
this  matter t  atid  confines  himsdfto  those  a<;ts  of  eni^copal  power 
Iw  which  Wessenbers  had  interfered  with  alleged  ry^s  of  the  llolif 
'  See.  In  truth,  nothing  could  be  so  vague,  so  frivolous^  and  so 
absurd^  as  the  charges  against  Wessenberg's  opinions.  Certain 
books  were  said  to  be  written  by  hinii  which  he  had  never  written^ 
he  had  licensed  a  great  many  bad  books,  whereas,  in  fact,  he  had 
licensed  very  few,  and. even  those  with  a  proviso  that. they  met 
the  approbation  of  the  church.  The  *'  Archives"  had  praised 
Cooper's  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  though  there  are  many  dogmatical  errors  in  the  book^ 

^  The  main  and  capital  charge  was  that  W^ssenberg  had  exer-» 
cised  nwny  of  those  rights  which  really  belong  to  bishops,  but  of 
which  the  Holy  See  (the  greatest  enemy  to  true  episcopacy)  had 
robbed  them«     He  claimed  the  right  of  giving  dispensations  in 
case  of  marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants^ 
without  any  reservation.    The  Pope  had  (in  1790)  issued  a  de« 
cree  against  a  Professor  Dereser,  and  the  Archbishop  Elector  of 
KoUn,  whose  subject  he  was>  had  (in  pomplidnce  with  th'e  con^ 
cordats  already  alluded  to)  assumed  tbe  right  of  investigating  the 
matter,  and  had  pronounced  him  innocent.     Wessenberg,  thirty-* 
three  years  after,  nominated  him  to  a  place  in  Luzern,  ncvef 
having  heard  of  the  Pope's  brief;   and  when  he  was  told  of  it) 
he  nevertheless  chose  to  abide  by  the  archbishop's  decision,  in 
compliance,  we  must  say^  with  the  recognised  rights  of  the  Ger: 
man  church,  but  m  contempt,  Consalvi  said,  of  the  authority  of 
the  Hol^  See,  which  had  a  right  not  to  direct  an  inquiry^  bnt  to 
issue  an  imperative  order.    Then  Wessenberg  had  abolilshed 
many  holidays,  without  any  previous  permission  from  this  Holy 
See  ;  he  (or  rather  Charles  Theodore)  had  granted  many  dispen^* 
sations  from  religious  vows,  which'  was  the  peculiar  privilege 
of  the  Roman  court;  he  had  prevented  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
from  obtaining  privileges  directly  frohi  Rome,  without  communis 
cation  with  him,  a  measure  salutary' in  it$elf^'  atid  necessary  fof 
preserving  the  power  of  the  EpisGopate^  but  of  couraq  highly 
offensive  to  Rome.     In  like  manner  he  had  fearlessly  forbidden 
any  ^ct^  firom  Rome  to  take  any  effect  in  his  diocese,  without  ap- 
probation from  his  episcopal  curia,  an  old  and  well-^stablishvd 
provision  in  the  German  church.     Our  readers  will  observv  that 
all  these  point;!  relate  to  what  are  called  the  accidental,  tolerated^ 
ordifi^Hted  rights  of  the  Holy  See;^  aud  the  seare  the  rights  about 

*■  Ail  RoMan  Catboiic  dmrcbes  coirfeM  tbat  ceiuiu  rights  bclpog  to  the  Pope*    He 
is  primui  taCpr  jnrai,  and  Uie  point  of  uUion  for  (hp  various  parts  of  the  Churcl),  ih^ 
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which  Rome  has  ever  been  most  anxious.  It  is  needless,  we 
thiuk»  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  detailed  accoant  of  Wessen- 
berg's  reply.  We  will  only  briefly  state  that  it  exhibits  the  best 
possible  temper^^  and  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  for  the 
Holy  See.     Wherever  he  or  his  personal  feelings  only   were 

who  an  ia  union  with  liini  being  in  union  wiib  one  aiiother.  The  Krene  U  mt  al- 
lowed b^  all  to  be  nccesMril^  true.  He  has  tlie  right  of  calling  general  couttdb,  to 
prefide  in  them  in  person  or  by  deputy,  to  announce  their  de«arees,  and  wnlch  otcr 
their  eaecution.— fir«nd«<»  p.  171, 176.  With  respect  to  particular  cburebes,  the  Pope 
nay  make  ordinances  for  their  good  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  such  ordi- 
nances  will  be  of  force  till  those  churches  show  good  ^und  for  rejecthig  them.  He  is 
to  watch  over  tlie  maintenance  of  true  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  supply  what  partial- 
llsr  heads  of  churches  neglect,  to  make  provisional  decfees  in  mattera  bdongiBg  to  faiai, 
decide  on  pure  church  matters,  and  to  send  nuncios  to  particuhir  churches.-r-AnBMbi/» 
pp.  176 — 179.  With  respect  to  the  accidental  or  tolerated  righu,  we  find  anoog 
them  the  right  of  confirming  and  cousecratiag  bishops*  of  requiring  an  oath  of  idelhy 
from  them,  appointing  their  coadjutors,  degimding  them  and  pemittin^  their  rc^gna- 
tion,  erecting  new  bishoprics  and  dividing  or  uniting  old  ones,  canoniaittg  aaiiits  and 
establishing  new  religious  orders.  Tliese  were  all  encroachments  by  ihfi  Holy  See.  The 
ver^  first  for  ciample,  vis.  the  right  of  consecrating  and  confirmiqg  nshops  b  quite  a 
novelty  in  the  Church.  The  Council  of  Nice  decrees,  that  the  eonsecrolaoii  of  a  bishop 
■hall  take  place  by  three  others,  and  his  eM/Ermation  by  lus  metiopolitaii.  The  oaa- 
firmation  by  the  metropolitan  went  on  in  Spain  till  the  13tb  century,  and  in  Naples 
till  the  14th,  and  it  prevailed  genenlly  till  the  12th.  Nay,  in  Salubufg  the  afcfabmhop 
remained  (till  the  last  changes)  In  possession  of  the  right  of  coii&ming  his  fear 
■utfrogans,  of  Lavam,  Gurk,  Seckau,  and  Chiemaee.  The  popes  got  possessioo  of  the 
archbishop's  power  by  degrees,  in  consequence  of  frequent  contentions  about  appoint- 
ments, and  conseqoeiii  appeals,  by  one  or  other  p«rty.  from  the  metropolitan  to  the 
Holy  See.  Thomasinus  says,  (Di$e.  EecL  s.  11.  1. 11,)  that  he  could  find  no  traces  in 
amiqviiy  of  the  power  claimed  by  the  popes  of  giving  canonical  Institotioo,  aad  it  is 
*     "        "1  of  Tn 


curious  that  even  tbe  Council  of  Trent  only  says  that  the  metropolitan  Is  to 

and  iMtitote  the  bishop,  and  to  send  to  Rome  an  aoooont  of  his  esaminatton  and  in- 
stitution for  the  papal  approbation.  We  have  dwelt  on  this  point  at  some  length,  ns  it 
was  and  is  a  matter  of  no  small  interest,  and  has  ever  been  au  instrnoMnt  of  m^jbty 
power  in  the  hands  of  Rome.  Peter  de  Marca,  for  eaample,  could  flat  get  bh  con« 
ilrmatioii  for  six  years,  in  consequence  of  offence  taken  by  Borne  at  what  bo  said  as  to 
the  liberties  of  Hie  Gallican  church.  When  the  House  olT  Braganaa  obtained  the  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  Urban  VIII.  and  Innocent  X.- would  not  confirm  the  bisliopa  ap- 
{Minted  by  John  IV.  for  fear  of  displeasing  Spain.  This  went  on  from  1640  to  IflB^ 
when  tweiity-eiriit  bishoprics  were  vacant,  and  the  sole  surviving  bbhop  was  Btnety 
years  of  age.  Clement  VIII.  and  Fius  VI.  would  not  confirm  the  Ncapolitau  biafaops, 
because  the  government  would  not  send  to  Rome  the  white  bone  which  was  given  as  a 
token  of  feudal  submission  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Episcopate  had  at  one  time  neariy 
eipired  in  Nanles.  In  Lnuis  the  XI  Vth's  time,  there  were  thirty-two  episcopnl  sees 
vacant,  and  in  Napoleon's  time,  all  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  of  the  dispute  wlwrh 
continued  for  eleven  years.    We  heartily  wuh  more  information  could  be  ,    ' 


these  pointi ;  for  we  see  that  Brendel  says,  (p.  187,)  that  even  nowia  France  tbe  < 
are  only  pfovisionallv  filled.  It  may  be  curious  to  mention  tbe  sort  of  pccnniary 
|Mofit  which  Rome  has  got  from  this  right  of  confirmation  and  consecratMMw  The 
Archbishop  of  Saltaborg  paid,  in  1745.  995  scudi  for  liis  palluim,  and  514S8  §ot  hia 
confirqMrtion ;  «.  e.  (roughly  speaking)  about  7,000/.  The  pallium  consists  of  two 
stripes  of  white  wool*  cut  from  twoJaiubs  ofiered  up,  in  St.  Agnes^s  church,  on  St. 
Agnes*»  Day,  spun  into  a  sort  of  clotli  by  the  nuns  of  St  Agnes,  and  consecmted  by 
4he  Popo  on  4lie  altar  of  St  Peter's.  See  Miiller's  Pnumn  nnd  &Mni,  p.  166.  We 
allude  to  the  rights  claimed  by  the  Holy  See  to  interfere  in  the  temporal  cai»ern»  of 
aovemgns,  and  in  the  proper  rights  of  bishopB,  by  faculties*  eaemptiona,  dispetuntioaa 
£nMB  vows  and  oaths,  and  m  cases  of  nwrriage,  absolutions  and  iwlnlgeiieea. 
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concerned)  he  states  his  readiness,  nay,  bis  anxiety  to  make  every 
concession,  and  he  shows  with  great  clearness  and  power  that  in 
almost  every  instance  he  had  in  fact  done  nothing  at  which  any 
reasonable  offence  could  be  taken  ;  but  he  could  not  resign  the 
rights  of  the  German  Episcopate,  nor  concede  and  compliment 
away  the  just  power  of  his  own  sovereign.  His  explanations 
were  therefore  wholly  unsatisfactory^  and  Consalvi's  reply,  passing 
over,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  questions  respecting  Wessen- 
berg  pei*8ona1iy,  dwells  again  on  these  very  points  with  great 
earnestness  and  great  determination.  Wessenberg  then  saw 
clearly  how  the  case  stood.  His  own  character  and  opinions  were 
not  t^  stumbling-block,  but  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  Ger- 
tiian  Church  and  the  Episcopate.  The  Pope  required  from  him 
kn  absolute  resignation  of  his  office,  together  with  a  declaration 
of  repentance  for  his  conduct,  and  a  promise  to  change  it. 
Such  a  step  would  have  been  wholly  inexcusable  in  Wessenberg^ 
His  election  had  been  regular;  he  was  approved  by  the  Grand 
Doke  his  sovereign,  and  no  offer  was  made  by  the  Holy  See  of 
investigating  the  charges  against  him  according  to  the  established 
atid  legitimate  method.*  Nay!  the  charges  themselves  were 
obviously  not  pointed  at  him,  so  much,  as  at  the  liberties  of  the 
German  Church.  He  therefore  replied  with  great  dignity  and 
spirit,  that  any  personal  sacrifice  to  gratify  the  Holy  See  he  was 
ready  to  make,  but  that  he  had  duties  to  perform  both  to  the 
Church  at  Constanz,  and  to  the  Grand  Duke  his  master,  and 
that  he  must,  therefore,  return  to  Baden.  On  his  return  thither 
the  Grand  Duke  felt  it  necessary  to  take  very  decided  measures^ 
He  felt,  as  before,  that  there  was  no  reason  for  withdrawing 
Wessenberg  from  a  dignified  and  advantageous  sphere  of  action, 
on  mere  vague  and  general  accusations.  The  fact  too  was 
now  undeniable,  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  pelrsonal 
faults,  but  that  the  office  was  attacked  in  the  mau.  He  was 
therefore  resolved  to  maintain  and  support  Wessenberg  in  every 
M^ay,  and  he  commanded  him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed 
or  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  by  any  interference 
or  indirect  practices,  in  short,  by  nothing  which  was  notestablished 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  clear  laws  and  undisputed  practice  of 

^  The  inTestigatioii  of  charges  by  judges  on  the  spot  was  tiie'pmctieeof  the  MicieMt 
Church  at  ail  times.  See  Cjrprian  Ep.  59.  •  Gone.  Nic.  CaA.  5.  Cone.  Ancioeb. 
Can.  14  and  15.  Can.  Afric.  1,  9,  and  19.  Can.  Adrian  I.  c.  It.  90.  97.  LebX 
Cp.  87.  Cap.  Reg.  Franc,  lib.  vii.  c.  14S.  176.  But  the  bter  Popes  ha>«  recog- 
nised the  rieht  time  after  time,  ond  in  various  countries,  as  in  HoUand  for  exanple. 
Sec  the  BolTs  of  LeoX.  id  Batavia  Sacra,  pt  1 .  p.  9S7.  Van  EApen,  Tract.  Hist.  Cad. 
de  Censuris,  c.  5.  $  4.  It  is  stated  indeed  (in  Bdtavia  Sacra,  pt^  i.  p.  938)  that  so 
firra  has  been  the  perseverance  of  the  Belgic  Chnrch  ou  this  poniti  that  no  irniuie^ 
can  be  foond  of  any  obedienee  to  a  dtation  to  Bone. 
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tbeCbOkrcb.  We^ieiibei^g.  atocordiogly*  rem^ 
of  Iu8  various  and  important  duties*  and  exhibited  tf>  all  Europe 
the  spectade  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  professing,  and,  we 
believe,  actuated  by  a  sincere  regard  for  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  a  sincere  respect  for  the  proper 
power  and  authority  of  the  Pope,  but  so  far  from  submitting  to 
the  undue  pretensions  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  that  he  exercised  his 
offiee  in  absolute  defiance  of  the  Holy  See.f  Rome  certainly 
stood  in  no  enviable  predicament  at  the  period  of  Weasenbeq^'s 
aetum.  Her  empire  over  opinion  was  gone,  and  actual  power  of 
enforcing  her  decree  in  Germany  she  had  none.  She  could 
have  excommuiiicalad  Wessenberg,  but  he  was-  supported  by  his 
sovereign,  and  the  days  were  gone  when  sovemigna  coiaU  be  ex- 
communicated, or  at  least  would  give  themselves  any  conoeni 
about  it.  Besides  an  open  breach,  even  with  a  petty  Gcennan 
prince,  was  not  desirable,  while  there  was  yet  a  hope  of  gaiaiag 


*  This  b  not  a  tolhaiy  case,  for  the  Histoiyof  the  Dutch  Prebles  fanusfaea  < 
teiy  cerioat  and  aingolar  instance.  The  dispute  between  them  and  the  Ptepal  See 
aiose  principally  with  respect  to  the  Ball  C/na^enitiis  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Voo 
Codde,  and  one  of  the  first  publications  which  we  see  exists  on  the  subject,  is  the  Caasa 
(Toddaana  in  1705.  One  or  two  pamphlets  )rg  Van  Ekpen  had,  perhaps,  preceded  iu 
6inee  that  time,  at  every  election  of  an  archbishop  of  Utreoht»  or  a  bishop  of  UaarieoH 


or  of  Deventer,  due  notice  has  been  given  to  the  Holy  See  in  regular  form,  with  a  pro- 
^    .       .       -.-        -.-  p^njg 

lappeek 
|enersl  council  five  times  between  1718  and  174X  but  oCoourse  in  vam.    They  appear. 


per  confession  of  faith,  bnt  the  only  answer  has  been  a  declaration  of  the  nuttitv  el 
election,  and  of  the  sacrilege  of  the  oonseeration.    The  Dutdi  prelales  appealed  la  a 


however,  to  have  persevered  in  their  determination  not  to  yield,  nor  to  accept  the  boll 
Unigenitus  and  certain  other  papal  constitutions,  (some  of  which  had  been  poaitivetr 
MMden  bv  the  governments,)  up  to  the  most  reeent  times.  Whetber  they  kept  aU 
the  bishoprics  oonstaatly  filled  up  we  know  not,  eseept  that  it  appeals  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  archbishopric  from  1808  to  1814,  when  a  new  archbuhop  was  elected 
nnd  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Deventer.  The  government  neither  admitted  nor 
fejceted  the  election.  In  ISSS^  when  a  Nuncb  came  to  the  Netherlands  the  eM  arch, 
mshop  and  his  suflfragnM.  wishing.  If  they  oodd,  to  achieve  a  reeonciliation,  wrote  a 
request  for  an  audience,  to  which  the  Nuncio  returned  a  most  insolent  and  unpntle- 
man-like  answer.  After  some  farther  correspondence  they  learned  from  the  secmarr. 
that  nntbfaiff  but  a  simple  aooeptonoe  of  the  oonslitottoas  and  bolls  In  qeealion  would 
aufifee^  white  the  pselates  dedared  their  perlBet  readiness  to  dedara  their  full  aoo^- 
ance  of  all  the  articles  of  the  Holv  Cathofic  faith,  and  to  coodenm  all  the  heresies  which 
the  Church  condemned;  to  declare,  too,  their  otter  hatred  of  leUism  from  the  See  of 
Kome,  and  their  oondemnation  of  the  five  pomts  and  to  be  hi  the  wrilfaifi  of  JansKsi. 
end  to  swear  obedience  to  the  Pope  and  hb  soooessors.  This  was  all  in  vain*  and  U 
was  in  vain  that  the  prelates  dedared  that  their  acceptance  of  the  bulls  in  question, 
which  had  been  prohibited  by  the  government,  would  be  breakmg  their  aUegjanoe* 
The  king,  disgusted  with  the  condoct  of  the  Nando,  immediately  recognised  the  pre- 
lates, which  he  had  not  done  belbre.  This  was  notified  to  Rome  in  due  form,  and 
.the  answer  was  an  excommunication  of  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  3ishopa  of 
I>eventer.  who  had  been  consecrated  in  1925;  for  the  other  bishop  (of  Hasriem)  had 
.been  consecrated  some  years  before  during  Consalvi's  time,  and  was  not  exoommoni- 
.cated,  in  consequence  (the  preUtes  sav  in  a  memorial  which  tliey  published  in  1826} 
of  that  Cardmal's  liberal  feelings.  We  refer  oar  readers  to  this  "  Declaration  aid- 
dress^  par  i'Archet ^ue  d*Utrecht  et  les  Ev^uea  de  Haaiiem  et  do  Deventer,  aox 
Ardiev^qucs,  &c.  de  FEglise  CathoUqne/'  &c  &c.    18Sd. 
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or  n^wng  by  the  old  Moohiaveliao  policy*  by  negotitlioii  a«d 
by^  intrigue* .  in  fact*  as  a  Komaa  Catholic  lawyer  in  Germany 
very  veil  obtemes,  people,  prinoea,  and  hisliops*  were  now  eoo>« 
biuBd  againat  Bonie;*  aod  oonsequeotly.  ahe  could  not  80,  easily 
raq^. by 'dividing  as  in  former  a^es.  Even  aa  it  was,  howeve|r, 
the conteat; appeared  so  unequal*  it  seemed  sueh  fearful  odds,  to 
aee  the  power  of .  Rome  everted  against  the  poor  bishop  and  one 
petty  ^rince«  that  .it  waa  sometime  before  menr  could  believe  ihpt 
it  would,  be  exerted  hi  vain.  There  waa  in  consequence  a  strong 
fedbng  manifested  for  Wessenbei|^»  aod  above  one  hundred  pam- 
phlets appeared  on  the  subject,  which  roused  and  animat^  the 
whole  of  Germany.  The  other  princes  of  Germany  were  not 
wasiting-  to  their  brother  or  to  themselves.  Secret  conferences 
wBie  held  at  Frankfort  in  1818».by  Commissiooers  from  Wur-< 
temberg*  Baden,  Hesse  DarmsUdt,  Hesse  Cassel*  the  Grand-. 
JDacal  and  Diaeal  houses  of  Saxony,  Nassau^  Oldenbui^,  the 
two  houses  of  Schwartzburg,  Anhalt,  .Waldeck*  JLippe,  Schaum* 
borg-Lippe,  the  two. houses  of.  Hohenzollem  and  Reuss,  and 
tlie  free  Town  of  Frankfort:  and  in  consequence  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Rome,  consisting  of  the  Barons  von  Schmita*GroUen- 
hni|(.  and  von  Turkheiro  .(names  selected,  we  should  think,  to 
fiighten  the -Pope,  and  well  calculated  to  do  so,  if  he  waa  made  of 
proper  stuff,)  in  the  early  part  of  18 19-  The  Pope,  however, 
nndaunted  by  Messrs.  GroUenbuii^  and  Turkheim,  persisted  in  ^1 
the  old  demands  of  the  Roman  curia,  or  in  offering  only  provisional 
concessions.  As  an  example  of  the  proceedings,  it  may  be  men- 
tidsied  that  the.  Holy  See  wished  the  embassadors  to  engage  for 
the  observance  of  the  **•  canones  nunc  vigentes,  et  pnesens  eccle* 
sis  disciplina,'^  but  they  properly  answered  (by  a  note  of  Sep* 
tember  5«  1819)  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  know  what  the 
present  system  of  the  Court  of  Rome  was,  or  what  were  the 
canonif  asserted  to  be  in  vigour,  and  that  consequently  no  such 
demand  could  be  complied  with.  Even  if  a  list  of  such  canons 
were  given,  they  must  be  submitted  to  the  future  bishopa  and 
the  competent  synods  for  approbation.t  After  seven  months' 
useless  negotiation,  the  men  of  the  fearful  names  returned,  re  in^ 
fect&X  ^^  Germany.^     Wessenberg  In  the  meantime  pursued  his 

*  Rudhart.    Seo  RcfonnatioD  in  Catholic  Germany,  p.  iviii. 

f  Mailer's  Frraom  uni  Baitm,  p^  60. 

%  llie  history  of  all  the  negotiations  oncht  to  be  siveu.  That  of  t|ie  meetings  at 
Frankfort  is  given,  «e  are  told,  in  Der  KiraietMind*8taatsfreund.  Jena,  1818.  Die 
Deutsche  Kathoi^  Kirche.  Frankfort,  1818.  Hillebrandi  Deutachland  ond  Rom. 
Frankfort,  l8i8.  We  only  know,  beyond  what  we  have  stated  aboYe,  that  by  the 
note  of  Sept  3,  1819>  the  German  princes  declared  their  resolotion  not  to  sobroh  to 
any  terms  which  stood  in  contradiction  with  tlieir  eonstitotional  rehitions,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state  against  all  attacks  of  rellgioos  intolerance.  See  Mulkr's  Bdcrage, 
Preface,  p»  r. 
.af  OvAutkoritylbr.tlieseUslputkttiaiiis  Malkr't  Fmawiiwul  Bntrm,  in  Om- 
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usual  cowBet  and  iaaued  his  ptodamatkms  on  the  variotia  aiNises- 
and  raperetitions  which  he  considered  as  iqurioiis  to  the  canae  of 
trae  Catholicism.  He  received  addresses  soon  after  his  letara 
from  Rome  from  the  various  country  duipters  of  cler^,  ail  bear* 
ing  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  various  worth  and  high  services, 
and  all  sympathizing  entirely  with  his  feelings  and  his  reaoiutioiis 
as  to  his  struggle  with  Rome.  His  answers  to  diese  addiesssa 
were  marked  with  the  same  moderation  and  judgment  whidi  dia- 
racterised  hb  whole  course.  This  strange  stale  of  thinss  in  Baden 
was  at  length  ended  by  the  adoption  of  a  course  which  saved  die 
honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and  at  the  same  time  did 
not  cause  the  Holy  See  the  mortification  of  a  decided  defeat.  A 
convention  was  made  with  the  State  of  Baden,  and  the  two  hootea 
of  Hoheuzollem  Hechingen  and  Sigmaringen,  by  which  the  ancient 
bishopric  of  Constanz  was  dissol^,  after  an  existence  of  more 
than,  twelve  centuries,  add  an  archbishopric,  extending  over  these 
three  states,  erected  at  Freyburg  in  the  Breisgau.**  We  have 
never  seen  this  convention,  and  know  not  any  other  part  of  ita 
provisionsi  but  we  fear  that  the  German  Church  by  this  and 
other  separate  conventions  harlost  an  opportunity  which  it  can- 
not easily  recover.  The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  Ausdn 
having  laid  down  her  own  code  of  ecclesiastical  law,  was  indif* 
ferent;  tliat  Prussia  and  Bavaria  had  so  large  a  body  of  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  that  some  setdement  of  affairs. was  necessary 
for  them ;  and  that  the  minor  powera  vrore  consequently  left  to 
themselves.  We  see  that  the  territories  of  Saxe*  Weimar  are  p«t 
into  the  diocese  of  the  Prussian  bishop  of  Paderborn*  but  it  wobM 
seem  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  that  petty  territory  has  had  the 
resolution  to  lay  down  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  law  for  his  own 
duchy,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Germany,  1^ 
its  positive  exclusion  of  all  improper  interference  of  the  Holj 
See,  and  by  the  positive  declaraUon,  that  any  spiritual  peraon 
who  presumes  to  spread  any  bull,  brief,  indulgence,  or  otlier 
communication  from  Rome  vrithout  authority  horn  the  govesvi- 
ment,  shall  be  punished.f    We  earnestly  hope  that  in  due  tinae 

eordat  nut  Rom,  p.  1—6.  We  learn  that  a  bull  for  the  German  states  was  issued 
Aogust  3, 18S1,  bat,  we  believe,  it  was  not  genemlly  accepted. 

*  We  rather  imagine  that  a  similar  device  has  been  practised  in  Holland,  as  we  ob- 
serve, that  in  the  convention  a  new  bishopric  (sofiragan  to  ICechlin)  has  been  erected 
at  Amsterdam,  and  we  presume  that  the  other  three  Dutch  Sees  are  done  away,  and 
the  schism  thus  ended.  This,  howewr,  is  only  conjecture,  for  the  utter  want  a«  way 
iniormation  on  such  subjects,  and  of  all  means  of  obtaining  it  in  England,  preveats  ns 
from  sjieaiLing  with  certainty.  We  have  no  direct  account  of  tlie  proceedings  of  tlie 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  since  18S6. 

t  We  believe  that  in  Austria  even  old  bolls  cannot  be  introduced  without  the 
Placet.  And  in  France  certain  bolls  of  18*17  were  not  allowed  by  the  king  to  be  pab- 
Jished.  It  may  be  ioterrsttng  to  some  to  learn,  that  in  1786,  after  the  famous  com^resa 
of  Ens,  in  which  the  German  archbishops  met  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Cliuivh 
and  the  expediency  of  resuUng  the  doninatkm  of  the  IfnacRM^  the  Eiccto^  of 
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dib  enmvte  will^  be  foUowed  ebMrbeie.  We  mast  say  a  wordt 
more  of  WeMenberg  before  we  leet e  tkis  part  of  die  auljecU 
Hk  last  address  to  Us  clergy  on  aimoiinciBg  to  them  ike  new 
amngemeiits^  and  the  close  of  his  long  career^  is  fuU  of  dignity 
and  of  deep  feeling.  ''My  consdence/'  he  says»  ''bears  me 
iMtaess  that  in  all  my  ooatentioBs  and  labours  I  tmre  never  bad 
any  private  interest  in  view,  but  as  fisr  as  my  weak  and  limited 
powers  permitted,  I  have  sowht  to  promote  the  glory  of  Christand 
the  good  of  his  flock;  and  I  can  with  confidence  appeal  to  yon* 
whether  I  have  not  always  shown,  that  to  give  was  moee  biassed 
thiin  to  reoave;  whether  I  have  refused  any  sacrifice  vriiich  the 
good  of  my  bretbien  required ;  whether  I  have  attempted  to  by 
any  other  foundation  than  that  of  Christ  crucified;  whether  your 
fiuthful  discharge  of  your  duties  and  your  zeal  have  not  ever  bee» 
n^  delight,  my  joy»  and  die  crown  of  my  glory ;  whether  I  have  ever 
had  a  burthen  on  you  which  I  have  not  shared  myself.  To  my  last 
breath  I  shall  not  cease  to  thank  Him  who  alone  can  give  increase 
and  success  for  the  blessings  wbich»  under  all  my  trials,  he  has  given 
lo  my  hearty^  though  feeble  endeavours  in  his  vineyaid,  and 
esfMcially  for  the  number  of  rigiit«*minded  zealous  and  sensible 
assistaiits  which  he  gave  me  amongst  you.'^ 

We  earnestly  hc^  that  Wessenber^  in  his  retirement  may 
req>  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  his  trials  in  a  happy,  and  peace** 
Aii  old  age;  he  will  reap  it  assuredly  in  the  testimony. of  a  fjood 
conscience,  and  in  the  remembrance  of  having  attempted  and  exe- 
ciited  much  good  to  die  church  to  which  he  belonged,  under  dif« 
ficttlty,  calumny,  and  oppression,  and  of  having  set  an  example 
which  vrill  doubtless  hereafter  be  followed,  and  which  may  have 
results  of  the  highest  importance  to  Catholic  Germany.  Let  the 
bishop^  of  that  country  pmwie  his  course,  let  them  maintain  the 
jnatnghts  of  the  Episcopate  agunst  the  encroachments  of  the 
Pnal  See,  and  they  cannot  doubt,  that  if  the^  are  prudent  they 
will  be  supported  by  the  governments,  and  if  pious,  Ji>y  the  people. 
'After  a  few  years  they  may  shake  off  an  odious  yoke>  put.  an  end 
to  a  constant  series  of  useless  and  vexadous  contendoas^  and 
gain,  if  they  wish  it,  a  German  Patriarchate. 

Before  we  conclude^  we  would  beg  to  notice  one  or  two 
iBatters  of  some  interest  respecUng  the  arrangements  with  Prus- 
sia and  Bavaria.     We  mentioned  in  a  former  article,  that  by  the 

Haius,  Trier,  and  Kolln,  iuaed  ao  order  forbidding  any  of  their  dergy  to  haY« 
icoojone  to  Rome,  or  to  aojf  Nandot,  eicept  through  tbcmsdYes.  The  reader  will  find 
iuformation  on  thii  congress  ia  "  Besulbtte  det  £niier  Congrenes  Ton  den  vier  Deut* 
adien  Ersbiacbofen/'  &c.  &c.  (Fraukfoft»  I7tt7',)  and  in  *'  Neoeaten  Gnindlagen  der 
Deatsch  Kath.  Kirchen.Ter£Msang»(StattgArd,  1821,}  ^he  can  get  them.  See  Miillcr'a 
Mtriige,  p,  44,  and  hit  Preuttenund  fioMrn,  p«  6f. 
•  Samraf ung,  ( 1 808—1 8«7,)  p.  «80. 
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ball  Ay  PnuMia,  tbe  chom  af  arcbUshops  nM  bUho)^  w»»  l^t 
t»4be  .dui|^ters<  of  die  catb«ditii8>..'aiMl  «V6  weri^.  ^omQ^lMil  mv- 
praed  at  AodingtMx.  Wilnol  Hoitoa  fttatiug  dtt^^^d^.  IQ  tbe 
iIaiise.of  CottunqM^tlia^tb^. king /bad  dif^.9pp9i»ll«$tf»  .  Qn 
fiwtherii^estigatian  of  thtk.«iatter«  il  .appea|iB>*  tbtt  tbaipe  i^an  a 
Pa|ial.hfieLi8saad  At  ibe.saine  dns.  a>.  the  .buiU  in.^kh.H-wiift 
ordcMd,  that  tbe>6bapteF8.  should  jshOQM  AU«h  *pef9pii»  ae  ere  ac- 
oapuble,  to  Ike  .kipg*  We-heg;  to;  DObce»  atapi  tbM  tb^bu^labout 
PnHaaiatoappenuL. only,  the  ektarAal  form: of  tb^.  Churohii  the 
dmsKHli  that  HI,  of.tfaf  dioeedesiOiid  pariah^«»  tb«  iniQoti^  of  the 
cUrgjE,  and  aioiUar  fluitteit.  *^  There  is  aothing/'  c^b«ervea  MiiUer, 
^aa  to  the  subjection  .of  the  bilgher  and  lower  jspihjUial  power  to 
that  of  the'ttat^wuor  to  the  relations.  <tf  the  fi|>inttta}  siiperiors  to 
the  state  authorities,  nor  to  the  civil  relatiooB  of^piritual  persons." 
All  euch  matters,  all  that  relates  to  freedom  of  .cooscieoGe,  prose- 
lytism».  &€•  &C.  is  passed  oner  mb  silentio^  boeaiise  all  these 
points,  are  to  lie  arranged  by.  the.  power  of  tbego?emmet4,  and 
the  IJoly  See  has  nothing,  to  4q  with  diem.  Toe  Pruasaao  law 
excludes  the  canon  law»  And  makes  the  reception  gf  the  ordina^ 
lawa  m  church  matters,  "  except  where  doctrines  require  that  it 
should  not  be  so,"  wholly  obligatory.  The  exception,  it  must 
l^.added,.means  no  more  dian  it  strictly  expijesses.  It.ia  obvious 
after  this,  tha^  tlie  great  matters  of  dispute  between. Rqiod  and 
cml  ^vernpienta  as  to  affairs  of  civil  life,  especially,  in  what  con* 
eems.  marriages,  is  entirely  taken  out  of  the  baiids  of  the  See  of 
Some  ia  Prussia.  .The.  bishops  .indeed  may  giiKe  dispensations 
oi  far  OB  ihe  iam<tf  th6  kingdom  permit,  bet  Rpme  has  nothing 
to  do  With. the. matler4i  except  witbthe  special,  permission  of  the 
civil  goveranenL  .  It.  must  be.  observed  again,  that  tlie  boll  settles 
nothing  as <  to. the  aghts*of  Metropolitans,  as  to  the  consecration 
of  bishops,  and  the  future  appokiUneots  of  the  canons,  &c.  who  are 
to  .be  .named;  under  the  new.  provisions.  Yet  all  this  couULnot 
be  overlooked,. and.  %vb,  therefore, apprehend,  that. the  Prnssian 
l^ver nment  must  have  taken  its  own  way  there  also.  And,  finally, 
It  ma^  be.  noticed,  that  the  erection  of  new  bishoprics,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  old  .ones,  &c.  &c.  which,  accoixUng  to  the  fiat 


*  See  MuJler^s  Prwuin  und  Bakm,  p.  166. 

t  To  prove  what  we  said  above  u  to  themeet^  of  some  arraDgementfortheBoflmi 
Catholic  possessions  of  Prossia,  it  may  be  curioos  to  roeotion,  that  for  want  of  it,  and 
fir  the  cooseqaent  want  of  btsbopt,  the  cfaarch  was  in  entire  confusion,  and  in  1816  tlie 
eoadjutor  Bishop -of  MUnsier  made  a  sort  of  apostolical  jqiiniev  along  the  Rhincb  •»! 
In  six  months  confitmed  395,000  persons.  At  Kolln  alone  he  ioond  79  caodldntea  for 
minor  orders,'  91  for  deaoonsi  and  97  for  priests'  orders. 

X  We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  into  details  on  this  most  important 
subject.  Ihe  reader  will  find  them  in  Miillei^s  Ptwmn  wd  Bakm,  p.  145  luid  fol- 
lowing. 
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principles  of  Papal  law,  are  matters  belonging  exohrivefy  to  the 
Holy  See,  are  here  treated  in  cotmection  and  <agitoemfciit  ^ilh  a 
ciril  government,  and  that  goTemment  a  Ptotektant  one*'  ^  \These 
bb^eofatioBs  may  in  some  degree  be  ooiMid^red  in;eotiaitttfen 
with  what  Miilier*  has  said  as  to  the«  impf«y|mety  and  datiger  of 
negotiating  with  the  Pope  at  all,  for  all  these  are  lihsbhite  gains 
over  the  Papal  See,  and  are  gains  quietly  itttaiaed. 
•  With  respect  to  Bavaria  we  shbidd  think,,  dtat  Ike  ikkig  'had  cbne 
wrong  in  aUowing  the  Pope  to  say,  that  he.gnMS  the  king^  the 
right  of  making  such  and  such  appointments,  but;  «t  diesame 
timej  it  is  pretty  clear  that  his  majesty  took  <:are  that  tbedono- 
tions  should  be  liberal.  Especially,  we  would  observe,  tbkat  the 
12th  article  of  the  convention  settles*  that  the  t^idiops  iJiall  have 
the  power  of  naming  their  own  vican  llnd  doadji|t<H«,  (a  privilege 
of  immense  pracfical  use  in  diministiipg  the  power  of  the  Hdy 
See,  if  the  coadjutors  succeed  to  the  ibisboprics,  as  is  nsuali)  of 
giving  or  refusing  the  higher  orders,,  aqd  of  taking  cognizafioe  of 
ecclesiastical  causes,  specially  those  concerning  marriages  iui 
their  own  courts.  These  are  matters  of  importance,  and  the  pro-, 
visions  appear  to  us  to  be  expressly  fral^ed  to  establish  the  ^isco- 
pal  rights,  and  save  the  bisbpps  from  the  neioessity  of  applying 
to  Rome  every  five  years,  as  formerly,,  for  the  power  of  grafting 
dispensations. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  express  a  h^e,  that  before  long  90«aa 
English  bookseller  will  collect,  translate,  and  publish  the  various 
concordats  and  conventions  which  hav^  been  made  with  the  dif-* 
ferent  powers  of  Europe  within  the  last  thirty  years«  They 
would  form  a  volume  replete  with  interest  and  important  infor- 
mation, and  would  more  clearly  show  what  the  actud  power  of 
Romef  is  than  any  other  documents* 

**  This  writer  (hiinself  a  Eomon  Gatliolic)  maJctt  use  oocaiioinll j*  of  hanh  and  vio* 
lent  expfetuons.  Dot  he  haft  much  acoteneas  and  much  learniog,  and  we  especially  le- 
commend  his  two  books,  wdich  stand  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  Nos.  11  and  12. 

t  We  beg  to  recommend  to  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  many  important 
poinU  in  Roman  Cathotie  ecderfastical  hiw,  the  ▼erv  important  and  tahnble  work  of 
BrendeU  winch  ttauds  No.  10  in  the  list  at  the  bead  of  thb  aitide. 
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Art.  VIII.— 1.  Vwfoge  dans  la  Russie  Metidianak,  et  pariicu- 
Uiremeni  dans  ks  Promaces  au-deld  du  Caucase,  fait  depms 
lS90jusqu*  en  18M,  par  le  Chevalier  Gaoiba,  Conaul  du  Roi 
i  Tiflis.    fide  6ditiQii.     Paris,  1826.    2  vols.  Svo.  avec  atlas. 

2.  Itineraire  de  71^  i  Contiantinopk,  par  le  Colonel  Rottiers. 
Bruxelles,  18£9.     8vo. 

3.  Tabkau  Hisiarique,  Gioffrapkiquef  lUhnosr^qjUque^t  PoU- 
tique  du  Caucase^  ei  des  Provinces  limitrofSies  entre  la  Russie 
et  la  Perse,  par  M.  Klaproth.     Paris,  1827-    8vo. 

Peter  the  Great, .  to  whom  Russia  owes  all  its  present  import- 
ance, used  frequently  to  say,  that  his  empire  had  too  much  land ; 
that  it  wanted  water.  The  obvious  deficiency  of  this  civilizing 
element  has  been  felt  by  all  his  successors,  and  the  desire  to  sup- 
ply it  has  influenced  all  their  movements.  Peter,  like  most 
rulers,  directed  his  principal  attention  to  the  sliort  roads  to  reve- 
nue ;  and,  an  consequence^  was  above  all  things  anxious  to  esta* 
Mish  a  direct  intercourse  between  India  and^  his  empire.  With 
this  view,  and  perhaps  from  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he 
extorted  from  the  Persian  Shah,  in  1723,  the  cession  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Daghestan,  Shirwan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan,  atid  Astera- 
bad,  situated  on  its  western  shores;  but  feeling  himself  unable  to 
consolidate  his  power  over  those  distant  territories,  which  contri- 
buted nothing  to  bia  coffers,  he  restored  them  shortly  after  to  the 
Persian  government,  and  retired  within  his  former  limits. 
.  The  kings,  of  Georgia,  however,  involved  in  continual  ware 
with  their  Mahomedan  neighbours,  looked  upon  the  Christian 
Czars  of  Muscovy  as  their  natural  protectors;  or  perhaps  believed 
tbem,  from  their  distance,  to  be  the  least  dangerous  allies.  In- 
fluenced by  these  considerations,  Heraclius,  when,  in  1783,  he 
threw  oft*  the  yoke  of  Persia,  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  this  power  immediately  despatched  a  body 
of  troops  for  his  protection.  Some  of  the  Caucasian  provinces 
of-  the  Russian  empire  may  date  their  dependence  from  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  when  Georgia  was  declared  a  Russian  province,  the  po* 
licy  of  the  Czars  does  not  appear  to  have  been  steadily  directed 
to  aggrandizement  in  this  quarter.  But,  in  order  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  this  portion  of  the  Russian  dominion,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  consider  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasus,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cuban  to  the  Cuma  and  Terek,  extends  a  military  frontier  or 
line  of  strong  posts,  which  constitute  indeed  the  ordinary  en- 
campment of  the  Cossack  regiments.    To  the  south  of  this  are 
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the  Circassians,  in  great  and  little  Cabardah.    Tbese  tribes  were 
among  the  earliest  allies  or  vassals  of  the  empire;  but  the  negli- 

S;ence  with  which  Asiatic  despots  treat  their  dependents,  was 
ormerly  visible  in  the  conduct  of  the  Czars ;  and  the  Circassians, 
after  the  fidelity  of  nearly  a  hundred-and*fifty  years,  deserted  or 
were  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  and  embraced  the  Mahomedan  faith.  They  are  now 
among  the  least  civilized  and  most  formidable  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus, and  are  only  in  nominal  subjection  to  the  Russian  empire, 
to  which  their  neighbottthood  is  as  dangerous  as  that  of  a  declared 
enemy.  To  the  west  and  south  of  these,  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  western  range  of  Caucasus  are  the  Abazes,  still  more 
barbarous  and  more  avowedly  hostile.  Between  the  northern 
frontier  and  the  Geoi^ians  in  the  south,  there  are  several  nations, 
originally  distinct  in  race  and  language,  and  divided  into  nume^ 
rous  tribes,  all  speaking  different  dialects,  nourishing  a  spirit- of 
disunion,  and  actuated  by  no  common  interest  but  that  of  feud 
and  rapine.  The  chief  of  these  nations  are  the  Chetchens,  the 
Hists  or  Kists,  the  Ossets,  the  Lesghi,  the  Tatars  and  Tur- 
comans, who  occupy  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Vestiges  of 
Christianity  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  superstitions  of  these  wild 
people,  but  they  are  Mahomedans  in  name  at  least,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  them  enemies  in  fact  of  their  Christian  netth- 
bours.  In  truth,  the  decided  preference  which  the  Caucasian 
tribes  evince  for  a  hostile  creed,  and  the  facility  with  which  bigotry 
might  be  made  to  direct  their  martial  disposition,  will  for  a  long 
time  render  it  impossible  even  to  contemplate  the  fusion  of  these 
provinces  with  the  rest  of  the  Russian  dominion. 

Georeia,  which  was  definitively  united  to  Russia,  in  1802, 
merits,  trom  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  its  superior  civi<- 
lization,  a  larger  share  of  attention.  Under  this  name  we  include 
the  provinces  of  Imeretia  and  Mingrelia,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  Black  Sea,  whose  inhabitants  are  of  the  Georgian  race. 
The  plains  and  valleys  which  stretch  along  the  foot  of  the  Cau- 
casus, on  the  west  and  south,  are  among  the  most  prolific  regions 
in  the  universe.  The  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ararat, 
in  which  mankind  appear  to  have  made  their  earliest  settlements, 
seem  also  to  be  the  indigenous  soil  of  most  of  our  European 
fruits.  The  vine,  according  to  Chaptal,  was  first  cultivated  in 
Armenia;  and  the  Georgian  word  Gwhw,  one  of  the  very  few 
words  in  that  language  which  has  any  resemblance  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  seems  to  confirm  the  conjecture.  But  the 
tract  of  this  country,  in  whi<;h  nature  has  most  prodigally  be- 
stowed her  favours,  is  the  part  of  the  ancient  Colchis  which  lies 
aouth  of  the  river  Rioni  or  Phasis.  The  humidity^  which  distin- 
guishes the  climate  of  Mingrelia  produces  a  vegetation  of  unusui^ 
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vigour;  \9h\le  in  Goiiriel,  a'  little  to  the  sputh,  a  serener  sky 
is  Joined  to  productions  of  the  soilstiU  more  various  and  luxuriant. 
The  pomegranate,  peach,  nectarine,  andfig,  the  vine,  the  chestnut, 
cherry,  and  pear,  rorm  as  it  were  the  underwood  of  the  country; 
the  hills  are  decked^  the  forests  are  skirted,  with  these  natural 
orchards ;  while  the  finest  timber,  such  as  oak,  beech,  and  elm, 
cover  the  mountain  sides. 

The  attractioBS  of  a  region,  so  richly  endowed  bynature,  are 
ill  consorted  with  the  coM  embraces  of  RusMa.  The  demand 
which  that  empire  has  for  raw  pfodnce,  is  limited  to  the  actual 
wants  of  Its  population ;  and  is  abundantly  supplied  from  within, 
without  recourse  being  bad  to  distant  markets.  The  capabilities 
of  the  fertile  soil  and  fine  climate  of  Georgia,  could  be  appre- 
ciated Only  by  the  manufiicturing  countries  of  Europe,  which 
b^ing  obliged  to  import  the  material  of  their  manu£M:tures,  are 
interested  in  increasing  the  sources  of  supply.  In  cons^uence, 
it  is  not  till  a  few  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe, 
&at  we  find  the  first  indication  of  commercial  activity  in  Georgia. 
M.  Gamba,  having  travelled  through  Southern  Russia  and  Ihe 
Caucasian  provinces  in  1618  and  1819»  was,  in  the  follovring 
year,  appointed  French  consul  at  Tiflis.  His  appointment  was 
of  course  founded  in  the  favourable  account  which  he  gave  cf 
those  countries,  and  particularly  of  the  benefits  which  France 
might  expect  to  derive  from  aq  intercourse  with  theni.  In  the 
volumes  which  Mnd  at  the  head  of  this  article  (No.  1),  M. 
Gamba  strives  hard  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  ruining  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  by  establishing  a  direct  communica- 
tion over  land  with  India.  Anxious  to  attain  this  laudable  object, 
by  which  mankind  are  to  be  liberated  from  an  odious.supremacy, 
exercised  by  the  rare  union  of  liberty,  industry,  and  civilization, 
our  author  may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  often  biassed  in'  his 
details.  Indeed,  be  views  every  thing  in  Georgia  in  a  favourable 
light,  even  its  barbarism  and  political  degradation ;  and  as  De- 
mosthenes consoled  die  Athenians,  on  their  defeat,  by  reminding 
diem  of  their  siipinetiessy  so  our  audior  ventures  to  augur  future 
wealth  from  present  poverty.  To  correct  these  partial  repre- 
sentations, we  have  the  negligent,  but  well-timed  volume  (No.  3 
at  the  head  of  our  article)  of  M.  Klaproth,  who  travelled  through 
the  Caucasus  twenty  years  agoj  and  who,  exempted  firom  the  in- 
fluence of  mercantile  or  official  interests,  must  be  allowed  to  be, 
although  perhaps  a  morose,  yet  an  impartial  testimony. 

Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  is  described  by  Mr.  Klaproth  in 
sufficiently  dark  colours. 

*'  The  river  Kur,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  is  built,  flows  in  a  muddy 
stream,  vnth  great  rapidity,  and  frequently  inundates  the  loAver  part  of 
the  town.    The  streets  are  narrow,  the  mMiLet*^aceB  crammed  wisli 
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filth,  flbd  DotmAtbitandbg  te  improfeoidiitr  iottoddred  by  the  Roteifcns, 
Hflis  ii  a  very  miserable  town*  The  Caravaoserais  of  Tiflis  are  neither 
handsome  nor  tpacious,  nor  well  furnished  with  Asiatic  merchandLse. 
Those  of  the  Turlis  and  Persians  are  square  edifices,  resembling  prisons. 
General  Yenuoloff  built  near  his  house  two  rows  of  large  shops,  to 
which  they  also  give  the  name  of  Caravanserais,  but  the  shops  found  no 
purchasers.  In  the  same  quarter  they  commenced  building  the  new 
tonin,  which  resembles  the  cities  of  Europe,  except  that  it  contaiiis  some 
hundreds  of  subterraneous  dwellings,  on  the  roofs  of  which  one  may 
walk  while  crossing  the  town. 

"  In  1807,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of'Tifiis  amounted  to 
1 8,000,  without  including  the  garrison  or  the  Russian  ci^I  and  militaiy 
officers  ;  since  that  time  the  population  has  increased  about  2000«  M« 
Gamba  thinks  he  can  safely  estimate  tlie  inhafaitaDts  of  that  capital  at 
33,000.  But  this  calculation  is  exa^aratiBd,  like  most  of  those  made 
by  that  traveller,  who  appears  to  have  a  particular  interest  ib  paintii^ 
Georgia  in  the  most  brilliant  colours/' 

Notwithstanding  the  general  justice  of  Hem  hat  observation, 
we  think  M.  KIsproth,  on  the  other  lisnd,  betrays  a  disposition 
toa  resolutely  incredulous  of  u\\  that  denotes  the  pfosperity  of 
Georgia.  Taking  every  circufmstance  into  consideration,  an  in«> 
crease  of  iiOOO  is  not  sufficient  for  the  space  of  twenty  jears. 

When  Tiflis  canne  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  it  was  a  city 
of  ruii^s;  Aga  Mohamtned  Khan  bad  ruined  it  in  1795,  reduced 
the  houses  to  ashes,  and  led  away  captive  10,000^  of  the  iDhabi<> 
tants.  If,  twelve  years  after  that  calawityx  i^ineid  a  populatidn 
of  17jOOO,  why  should  we  disbelieve  an  additional  augmentation 
of  10,000  at  the  present  day,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 

The  Caravanserais  and  other  improvements  to  which  M.  Oamba 
refers,  were  not  begun  till  die  year  1620;  in  the  year  following,  a 
complete  freedom  of  trade  was  panted  to  Tiflis,  by  an  imperial 
ukase,  and  every  day  the  population  of  the  place  is  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  Armenians,  who  seek  there  a  refuge  from  the  tyrai|ny 
of  the  Turks,  ^nd  the  vexations  of  the  Persian  government. 

The  Arm^iana,  so  curiously  distinguished  among  AsioUc  na- 
tions by  their  pacific  temper  and  patient  industry,  are  natnrally 
rc^iced  st  the  extension  of  the  Russian  power,  wbidi  substitute^ 
security  and  perfect  toleration  for  anarchy  and  extortion*  Hiey 
axe  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and 
when  we  consider  how  numerous  they  ans  on  the  fronderii  of 
Russia,  Persia,  lind  Turkey,  we  need  feel  Utile  surpriieat  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  former  power,  at  the  expense  of.  the  two 
latter ;  while  the  Armenians  fly  daily  t^  the  pfoteoti^n  of  the  ^ 
jBuTssians,  and  carrying  with  thtoi  all  the.^eaUh^  industry,  aiMl^ 
intelligence,  leave  to  the  brutal  government  they  desert,  nothing 
bbt  depopulated  jpronnces.  . 
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Seas,  can  at  all  timet  oiaioUiii  with  them  a  quick  and  eair  eominiiiuca- 
iion,  free  from  danger  and  subject  to  little  expense.  B^  the  Black  Sea 
it  can  establish  relations  with  the  coast  of  Natolia,  with  the  ports  of 
Southern  Russia^  and  the  mouth  of  the  Danube)  and  by  the  introdoctioD 
of  steam  boats^  it  may  communicate  in  eight  days  with  Constantinople 
and  the  ports  most  distant  from  the  Plmsis  and  the  Khopi.  lliese  re- 
lations^ having  place  on  a  sea^  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded,  wcmld 
b0  secnre  from  the  intermptions  which  might  arise  from  the  jeaknisy  of 
a  power  pretending  to  the  empire  of  the  seas.  In  the  tines  of  peace 
Ihere  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  ships  from  the  FbMis»  laden  with  the 
productions  of  Asia  and  southern  Russia,  displaying  their  flags  in  the 
ports  of  America,  and  supporting  a  profitable  competition  with  vessels 
despatclied  from  the  ports  of  Europe,  roost  advantageously  situate  for 
foreign  trade." 

*  Our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  admire  the  facility  with  which 
M.  Gamba  opens  new  routes  and  channels  with  a  dash  of  the 
pen,  and,  like  Mercury  conducting  shades  to  Orcus,  transports, 
by  a  flourish  of  his  inky  caduceus,  whole  cargoes  from  the  shores 
t)f  Mfligrelia  to  the  ports  of  the  New  World.  His  views  on  Ac 
Asiatic  side  are  hardly  less  extravagant. 

'*  By  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  exclusive  maritime  domain  of  Russia,  ves- 
sels, laden  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  can  go  in  six-andrthirty 
hours  from  Bakou  to  the  coasts  of  Ghilan,  of  Mazanderan,  of  Asterabad, 
or  to  the  Gnlph  of  Balkan.  Thus  the  merchants  of  Tiflis  may  embrace 
with  their  vast  combinations  all  Afghanistan,  Bokharia,  Cashmeer,  and 
Thibet.  They  may  restore  the  old  commereial  route,  by  which  the  mer- 
chandise of  Chensi,  the  most  western  province  of  China,  arrived  in 
eighty  or  a  hnndred  days  at  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  or  in  two  hondked  days 
at  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  And  lest  this  should  be  tbwght  a  wild 
speculation,  I  will  call  attention  to  the  route  of  two  thousand  feagoes  by 
which  the  cloths  of  Silesia  arrive  at  Kiakhta  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 
These  cloths  can  afford  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  per  cent*  on  their  entrance 
into  Russia,  because  the  costs  of  carriage  through  that  country  and  in 
Asia  are  little  or  nothing,  the  animals  finding  unlimited  pasturage  wher- 
ever the  caravan  stops.  Tlie  profit  on  these  speculations  is  such  that 
they  have  succeeded  one  another  uninterruptedly  since  1818,  and  amount 
sometimes  to  fifteen  thousand  pieces  of  cloth  a-year,  the  value  of  which 
may  be  four  millions  or  four  millions  and  a  half  of  francs  (160,0002.  or 
180,000^.  sterling.)** 

M.  Ganiba  appears  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Oxus  do  longer 
Aows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  He  also  overlooks  anodier  import* 
ant  circumstance;  the  abundance  of  forage  which  the  most  nu- 
merous caravans  in  the  East  can  find  at  their  halting  places^  and 
which  so  materiallyiessens  the  expenses  of  the  journey,  is  inti- 
mately dependent  oh  the  semi-barbarous  condition  of  eastern  na- 
tions; so  that  if  we  4idmit  such  a  development  of  indiistry  and 
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wealth  M  the  consttDuaalioB  of  bU.pUa  sumoses^  we  love  at. 
Qoce  a  principal  elemont  of  his  calcnlationB.  Tlie  introduction  of 
Bteam  boats  into  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  has  already  taken 
place;  there  was  one  launched  on  the  Wolga  in  1820,  and  more 
receaiiy  a  steam  packet  commenced  plying  between  Odessa  and 
ChersQii,  performing  a  distance  of  ^wo-and-thirty  leagues  in  about 
as  many  hours.  We  will  follow  M.  Gaipba  in  his  daring  flights 
of  speculation, 

"  The  Caravans  reach  Eneroum  in  fifteen  days  from  Tlflisv  aad  tb^f 
do  not  require  a  logger  lime  to  arrive  al  Tauris*  In  sixty  days  Uiey 
complete  the  journey  from  Tiflis  to  Beoder<Boucber  in  the  Persian 
Gttlpb.  From  this  port  there  is  a  constant  trade  with  Bombay»  and  the 
passage  is  generally  effected  in  from  6fteen  to  twenty  days.  Thus  Tiflis 
communicates  with  India  by  a  short,  Ksfe,  and  easy  route ;  but  it'  is  not 
to  the  advantages  of  situation  alone  that  Tiflis  is  to  owe  its  future  pro- 
sperity —it  has  the  still  greater  advantage  of  being  now  a  part  of  a 
Christian  and  civilized  empire.  If  Ormus  could  become  the  eeatre  of  a 
rich  trade,  and  give  birth  to  a  commerce  more  extensive  and  important 
then  that-  of  any  other  market  in  the  world,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to 
beKeve  that  Tiiis,  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  in  a  country  g^f^rfllf 
fertile  and  healthy,  and  under  a  fine  dimate,  is  destined  to  attain  a 
similar  pitch  of  greatness,  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  is  nearly 
at  the  same  distance  as  Ormus  from  those  rich  provinces  of  the  Fendjab, 
with  which  the  latter  city  was  able  to  establish  so  vast  a  commerce.'* 

But,  alas !  all  these  loose  reasonings  and  specious  comparisons 
between  Tiflis  and  Ormus  are  dispersed  by  the  reflection,  that  the 
latter  place  is  washed^  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  while  the  former 
bfoath^s  the  air  of  Caucasus.  The  ocean  has  ever  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  great  medium  of  mercantile  interchange^;  and  it. 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  fortunate  revolution  in  the  industry 
of  man,  any  increased  activity  or  widened  extent  pf  commercial 
intercourse  throughout  the  world,  which  will  not  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  its  superiorit]^  over  every  other  mode  of  communi- 
cation. The  project  of  diverting  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
Asia  into  a  new  channel,  and  thereby  transferring  to  Tiflis  all  the 
wealth  of  London,  is  a  chimera  which  the  wildest  imagination 
could  not  have  conceived,  unless  united  with  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  our  Indian  trade.  In  reality,  the  most  valuable  ar^ 
deles  of  our  imported  cargoes  are  not  the  productions  of  Hin- 
doatan,  from  which  country^  on  the  other  hand,  we  fetch  the  raw 
materials  of  some  of  our  manufactures,  commodities  too  cheap 
and  bulky  to  bear  the  expensive  carriage  of  caravans. 

But  dismissing  all  those  ridiculous  schemes  of  encroachment 
on  our  commerce  with  the  East,  we  will  observe  that  Tiflis  has 
aufiiciently  bright  prospects  in  the  ioftprovement  of  the  provinces 
which  surround  it.    The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ottoman 
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empire,  and  the  abandoned  condition  of  its  remote  provinces,  de- 
termine the  Asiatic  merchants  to  fix  v^itfain  the  Russian  frontier/ 
ivfaere  they  are  sure  of  protection.  Some  of  the  Armenians  who 
fled  thither  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  previous  to  the  im- 
perial Ukase  of  1821,  which  removed  all  restnctiotis  on  die  trade 
of  those  countries,  and  one  of  their  number  was  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  freedom. 

The  Armenian  Saratgefi^,  a  merchant  of  Tiflis,  purchased  at 
Odessa  in  1823  European  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
francs.  The  adventure  yielded  a  large  profit ;  and  the  following 
year  Armenians,  six  in  number,  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the 
fair  of  Leipsic,  and  made  purchases  to  the  amount  of  600,000 
francs.  These  goods  were  snipped  at  Odessa  for  Redoute  KaK, 
whence  they  were  carried  by  caravans  into  Georgia.  In  1825  the 
amount  of  the  purchases  made  at  Leipsic  by  the  merchants  of 
Tiflis,  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1826  it 
reached  the  sum  of  2^00,000  francs.  Thus  a  commerce  has  been 
commenced  which  will  necessarily  increase.  The  sober,  intelli- 
gent Armenian,  much  better  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  eastern 
nations  than  an  European  nferchant  could  be,  lets  no  occasion 
slip  of  reaping  the  advantages  of  peace,  and  an  air  of  business 
begins  to  pervade  the  streets  of  Tiflis.  Of  late  years,  many 
English  have  passed  through  it  on  their  journey  home  from  India. 
Travelling  with  a  Mehmendar  through  Persia,  they  arrive  at 
Tiflis  in  about  two  months  from  Bombay,  and  then  embark  at 
Redoute  Kal6  for  Odessa. 

We  must  not,  however,  conclude  from  a  few  examples  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  that  the  Caucasian  countries  open  at  the 
present  time  a  flattering  field  for  speculation.  A  little  carrying 
trade  is  exercised,  and  is  likely,  according  to  M.  Gamba,  to  reach 
its  greatest  perfection  in  these  mountainous  regions,  but  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  people  is  such  as  to  render  the  internal 
consumption  of  no  importance.  Money  is  little  known;  their 
ordinary  traflic  is  carried  on  by  barter;  when  specie  is  required 
for  any  purpose,  recourse  is  had  to  the  chief  nobility,  and  it  is 
said  that  at  the  court  of  the  late  Mingrelian  king,  it  was  diflSicult 
to  procure  the  change  of  a  couple  of  dollars.  The  vicious  con- 
stitution of  society  also  opposes  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
introduction  of  industrious  habits.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
serfs,  idle,  and  improvident,  not  from  the  soft  climate  and  te^n* 
ing  fertility  of  the  soil  as  travellers  suppose,  but'becaikse  a  reck- 
less indifierence  to  poverty  is  the  only  consolatidn  of  which  their 
servitude  cannot  deprive  them.  The  princes  and  nobility  of  the 
country  pique  themselves  on  the  right  tliey  have  to  extort  the  last 
pittance  from  their  wretched  dependents,  and  would  deem  them- 
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selves  indelibly  disgraced  if  thej  condescended  to  engage  in 
traiSc. 

So  little  does  the  lavish  bounty  of  nature  add  to  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  and  so  little  foresight  do  tbej  exert  in 
providing  for  their  wants,  that  when  increased  flights  of  locusts 
or  other  accidents  diminish  the  hopes  of  the  harvest,  all  the 
miseries  of  famine  inevitably  ensue.  In  a  country  abounding  in 
the  most  valuable  timber,  the  use  of  the  saw  is  still  unknown. 
The  deep  and  rich  soil  of  Mingrelia  is  tilled  with  a  wooden 
plough  unsheathed  with  iron ;  and  in  Georgia  Proper,  the  crops 
of  fine  flax,  which  is  cultivated  for  the  sale  of  the  oil  alone,  are 
burned  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  gathered. 

The  mode  of  living  of  the  upper  classes  is  fairly  exhibited  in 
the  account  which  Colonel  Rottiers  gives  of  the  hospitality  and 
the  residence  of  Prince  Td£r6teI16. 

^*  The  apartment  in  which  we  dined  served  at  the  same  time  as  the. 
reception  ball,  and  as  the  bed-room  of  the  prince  and  his  wife.  Along 
(me  side  of  the  apartment  extended  an  immense  wooden  bed,  like  those 
which  we  see  in  a  guard -room.  On  this  they  spread  at  night  a  mat* 
tress  of  felt,  two  fingers  thick,  and. very  hard;  this  homely  couch  is 
rolled  up  in  the  morning,  and  placed  on  the  chests  which  contain  the 
wardrobes  of  the  prince  and  princess.  On  the  walls  were  suspended 
the  various  arms  of  the  prince,  which  were  rich  and  numerous.  The 
window  casements,  formed  of  cut  stone  like  those  of  our  Gothic 
cdinrches,  were  furnished  with  oiled  paper  instead  of  glass.  We  dined 
on  the  ground,  seated  ^  la  Turque,  In  compliment  to  my  wife  the 
prmcess  departed  from  the  manners  of  llie  country,  and  made  one  of  our 
party  at  table.  The  company,  composed  of  twelve  persons,  was  ranged 
in  a  single  file.  A  mat  was  spread  before  us,  and  upon  that  a  coloured 
table-cloth.  Long  flat  cakes,  of  very  soft  paste,  were  placed  before 
each  of  the  guests.  These  cakes  serve  many  purposes ;  one  may  make 
npoons  of  them  to  take  the  soup  with,  or  the  vegetables  and  sauces,  and 
finish  by  eating  the  spoon  itself ;  they  also  serve  as  a  napkin  to  wipe  the 
lips  and  fingers.  The  Imeretians  drink  a  great  deal,  and  an  attendant 
with  a  large  jug  and  a  great  spoon,  out  of  which  each  drinks  in  his  tarn, 
is  kept  in  continual  motion  behind  the  file  of  guests.* 

The  household  of  Prince  Ts6r6tell£  afifords  a  favourable  view 
of  Georgian  society.  The  habitations  of  the  people  generally 
are  huts  burrowed  in.  the  ground;  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  is 
formed  of  wattles  covered  with  turf,  serves  at  once  to  admit  the 
light  and  to  give  passage  to  the  smoke.  ^  These  wretched  abodes 
serve  at  once  as  a  shelter  to  the  cattle  and  the  family.  The  use 
of  tea  is  the  only  innovation  which  the  Russians  have  as  yet  been 
able  to  introduce,  and  the  love  of  that  agreeable  beverage  has  led 
with  it  a  taste  for  porcelain  and  glass;  a  moderately-priced  as- 
sortment of  cupboard  furniture  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among 
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the  few  objects  which  would  find  a  ready  sale  ill  the  porta  of 
Mingrelia. 

The  chief  producticm  of  Geoipa  is  wibe/ which  is  of  excellent 

Juality,  aod  so  abundant  in  the  countries  situated  between  the 
^  Caspian  and  the  Black  Seas,  that  it  would  soon  become  a  most 
important  object  of  exportation,  if  the  people  could  be  induced 
lo  improve  their  owdiods  of  making  and  preserving  it.  At  pre« 
sent  ue  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed  without  any  care*  and 
Ike  process  of  fermentation  b  so  unskilfully  managed,  that  the 
wine  rarely  keeps  till  the  following  vintage.  The  skins  of  ani* 
pais  are  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  kept.  The  hair  is  turned 
inwards,  and  the  interior  of  the  bag  is  thickly  besmeared  with 
asphaltum  or  mineral  tar,  which  renders  the  vessel  indeed  per- 
fectly sound,  but  imparts  an  abominable  flavour  to  the  wine,  and 
even  adds  to  Its  acescence.  The  Georgians  have  not  yet  learned 
to  keep  dieir  wine  in  casks,  without  which  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
any  improvements  in  its  manufacture.  Yet  the  mountains  abound 
in  the  reqmaite  materials,  and  only  a  few  coopers  are  requiafte  to 
make  the  commencement. 

^'During  my  residence  at  TJflia,"  says  Mr.  Klaproth,  ''  a  Hunganan 
named  Martini,  to  whom  General  Goudovltch  had  entrusted  the  ma- 
nagement fif  se^ne  vioey^nls  belonging  to  the  government,  had  made 
with  the  grapes  of  th^  country  several  kinds  of  wine,  which  might  bear 
f  covparison.with  the  best  wines  of  Burgundy.  The  death  of  this  man 
put  a  stop  to  these  interesting  experiments,  which  moreover  were  re- 
l^ded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the  Georgian  people,  who  still  nou- 
rishing at  the  time  the  hope  of  escaping  the  Russian  yoke,  were  little 
pleased  with  those  ameliorations  of  their  country,  which  might  tempi 
the  Russians  to  continue  in  it.  In  fact.  If  due  attention  weie  paid  to 
the  preparation  of  wine  in  these  countries,  they  might  soon  be  in  a  ooo* 
ditbn  to  furnish  Rnsua  with  all  that  she  consumes;  but  before  this  can 
be  brought  about  there  u  much  io  be  done  in  Georgia,  where  ignorance 
and  its  attendant  pr^ndices  ace,  as  in  every  other  country,  the  most  d^ 
tennined  i^poneats  of  every  salutary  reform." 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  Georgia,  and  above  all  at  Tiflis, 
is  prodi^ously  great.  From  the  prince  to  the  peasant  the  ordi- 
nary ration  of  a  Georgian,  if  we  may  believe  M.  Gamba,  is  one 
tonque,  (equal  to  five  bottles  and  a  half  of  Bordeaux)  per  day. 
A  tonque  of  the  best  wine,  such  as  is  drunk  by  persons  of  rank, 
costs  about  twenty  sous ;  the  inferior  wines  are  sold  for  less  than 
a  sous  per  bottle.  Rice  grows  in  abundance' on  the  banks  of  die 
Araxes:  cotton. is  cultivated  in  Sbirwan  to  no  great  extent;  and 
madder  of  good  quality  hardly  demands  the  care  of  culture. 
The  cultivation  of  indigo  is  a  favourite  object  widi  (hose  who 
hope,  if  they  cannot  estaUidi  commerce  with  Indi|,  at  least  to 
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supply  its  place.  An  Englishtnan  (Mr.  Marr)  has  actually  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in  Gouriel,  and  has  thereby 
incurred  the  supercilious  reproof  of  M.  Klaproth,  who  observes, 
that  nothing  but  a  total  ignorance  of  the  soil  and  climate  re- 
quisite to  the  culture  of  £at  plant  could  have  led  to  such  an 
experiment ;  yet  the  trial  was  made  at  the  suggestions  of  nume- 
rous Englishmen,  who,  passing  through  the  Georgian  provinces 
on  their  journey  home  from  India,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  adequate  judges  of  the  local  capabilities  which  so  forcibly 
caught  their  attention.  Our  countryman  Hanway,  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  introduced  into  Shirwan  some  improvements 
in  the  management  of  silk:  but  the  political  misery  of  those 
countries  leaving  little  room  for  the  successful  development  of 
industry,  his  humane  lessons  were  speedily  forgotten — humane 
we  say,  for  Hanway  was  a  practical  philanthropist,  as  well  as 
enterprising  merchant.  Of  late  years,  two  Frenchmen,  MM. 
Fert6  Didelot  and  Castelaz,  have  renewed  the  experiment. 
They  have  brought  into  those  countries  experienced  workmen 
from  the  Vivarais,  and  the  result  completely  justifies  the  opinion 
of  those  who  believe,  that  the  silks  of  Persia  only  require  the 
hands  of  skilful  spinners  to  be  equal  to  those  of  Pi^mont. 

We  have  here  collected  the  first  indications  of  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  Caucasian  dependencies  of  Russia,  and  in  none 
of  those  adventures  have  the  natives  had  any  share.  The  con* 
sumption  of  the  country  is  trifling  in  the  extreme.  There  are  no 
regular  caravans  as  yet  established  between  Tiflis  and  the  ports 
of  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  Indeed  the  commerce  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  must  always  centre  in  Astrachan,  since  the  trans- 
port of  goods  on  tlie  Steppes  between  the  Volga  and  the  Don  is 
much  less  expensive  than  their  conveyance  through  tlie  moun- 
tains. The  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  with  which  Tiflis  commu-^ 
nicates,  or  rather  is  to  communicate,  on  the  other  side  are^ 
the  mouths  of  the  Khopi  and  Phasis,  both  barred  by  sand* 
banks,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  zeal  of  M.  Gamba  and 
the  power  of  Russia,  willj  we  have  little  doubt,  always  render 
those  rivers  inaccessible  to  large  vessels.  On  the  Khopi  is 
built  the  fort  of  Redoute  Kal6,  an  insignificant  place,  con* 
taining  about  five  hundred  inhabitants ;  small  as  it  is,  it  could 
not  long  escape  the  vigilance  of  our  merchants,  and  Mr.  Marr, 
from  the  house  of  Atwood  of  Odessa,  arrived  there  in  1822 
with  a  cargo  of  British  wares.  He  was  the  first  European 
who  formed  an  establishment  in  Redoute  Kal6,  bnt  the  number 
of  mercantile  settlers  who  followed  his  example  have  already 
given  to  the  place  an  air  of  business.  On  the  Rioni,  or  Phasis 
of  the  ancients,  no  commercial  settlements  have  as  yet  been 
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made;  the  fort  of  Poti»  which  conamaiids  its  entrance,  having  re* 
maioed  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  until  the  kst  campaign. 
This  river  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  domains  of  fable. 
It  was  famous  of  old  from  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  was 
afterwards  described  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  forming  a  part  of 
a  line  of  communication  with  the  East,  which  could  not  possibly 
have  existed.  During  the  Mithridatic  war,  according  to  these 
writers,  Pompey  obtamed  a  knowledf^  of  the  route  from  India  to 
the  Caspian,  and  thence  to  the  Euxme  Seas.  Explorers  sent  to 
Bactriana  by  the  Roman  seneral  reported,  that  the  merchants 
arrived  in  seven  days  from  India  at  the  river  Icarus,  which  flows 
into  the  Oxus ;  that,  following  the  course  of  this  latter  river,  they 
entered  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  crossed  it  to  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  which 
they  ascended ;  and  that  from  the  point  where  the  navigation  of 
this  river  ceased,  there  was  a  distance  of  only  five  days*  journey 
to  the  Phasis,  on  •which  they  embarked  their  merchandise,  and 
reached  the  Euxine.  Such  a  route  as  that  here  described  never 
could  have  existed.  The  Kur  and  Rioni,  or  Phasis,  are  violent 
torrents,  like  all  the  rivers  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  are 
navigable  only  a  few  miles  from  their  mouths.  The  transport  of 
merchandise  between  them  could  not  be  effected  in  less  than 
twenty  or  thirty  days.  But  though  M.  Gamba,  like  other  mo- 
dem travellers  who  have  visited  ^o^e  countries,  points  out  the 
geographical  errors  of  the  classic  writers,  he  nevertheless  con- 
stantly reverts  to  his  scheme  of  re-^tabluhing  the  ancient  rmUe  of 
communication  with  the  East,  that  is,  in  fact,  of  turning  to  ac- 
count those  fabled  facilities  of  river  navigation,  the  non-existence 
of  which  he  himself  contributes  to  demonstrate.  Perhaps  he 
contemplates  the  re-establishment  of  the  age  of  fable,  and  like 
another  Jason  thinks  to  impose  upon  us  with  another  golden 
fleece;  but  if  by  the  ancient  route  he  means  that  which  was 
practised  in  the  middle  ages,  we  fear  that  he  mistakes  the  route 
through  Colchis  for  tliat  by  the  Volga  and  the  Don.  It  is  re- 
markable enougli,  that  Pompey  also  thought  of  restoring  the 
ancient  route  across  the  Caucasus,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  traversed  in  former  ages  by  the  merchants  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  Euxine.  But  the  geographical  errors  of  those 
ancient  authors  who  attempt  to  describe  the  navigation  of  the 
Kur  and  Phasis,  errors  which  have  been  copied  by  Huet,  Ro- 
bertson, Gibbon,  Formaleoni,  and  other  respectable  writers  of 
later  times,  are  sufficient  to  throw  doubts  on  the  existence  of  any 
Grecian  commerce  maintained  with  the  East  through  Colchis,  and 
certainly  there  are  few  traces  in  the  ancient  writers  of  a  regular 
commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  India  until  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when   Egypt  became  the  entrepot  of  the 
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eastern  trade,  ^Uch  constituted  the  wealth  of  Alexandria.  In 
the  middle  ages,  indeed,  when  the  reyoUitions  of  Egypt  had 
stopped  up  that  preferable  channel,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
succeeded  in  opening  a  communication  between  the  Sea  of 
Asoph  and  the  Caspian.  But  the  disadvantages  of  a  trade  carried 
on  with  distant  countries  by.  tedious  and  expensive  caravans^ 
prompted  the  eagerness  of  Europe  to  find  a  passage  to  India 
through  the  ocean.  Vasco  De  Gama  made  the  grand  discovery, 
and  the  world  has  reaped  its  profits ;  nor  will  M.  Gamba  find  it 
easy  to  persuade  mankind  to  return  to  the  old  tracks  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  which  they  have  advisedly  forgotten. 

The  port  of  Redoute  Kal6  and  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  are  the 
only  harbours  possessed  by  Russia  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  fort  of  Anapa,  on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  not 
far  from  the  «aouth  of  the  Cuban,  which  fell  to  the  Russians  in 
tbe  last  campaign,  is  of  less  importance  for  its  harbour,  which, 
indeed,  is  only  a  shallow  and  unsheltered  roadsted,  than  as  a 
station  from  which  Turkey  maintained  her  intercourse  with 
the  Mahomedan  nations  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Turcomans  of 
Daghestan  and  of  Great  Bokharia  regard  the  Grand  Signipr  as 
the  chief  of  their  religion.  It  is  said  that  the  Khan  of  Bokharia 
sends  annually  to  Constantinople  a  sum  of  three  millions,  for  which 
he  receives  in  return  an  embassy  of  thanks.  This  correspondence, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  was  carried  on  by  couriers  from  Anapa 
to  the  Caspian.  The  conquest  of  the  place,  also,  struck  a  blow 
at  the  independence  of  the  Circassians,  who  during  the  siege  were 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  harass  the  assailants,  and  to  aid  the 
sallies  of  the  Turks.  Anapa  is  their  chief  market,  and  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks  was  perhaps  the  chief  mart  of  th^ 
slave  trade  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  suppression  of  this  trade  is 
a  measure  indispensable  to  the  civilization  of  the  Caucasian 
tribes.  They  are  prompted  to  perpetual  wars  by  the  hope  of 
making  captives.  As  every  individual  among  them  goes  armed 
from  necessity,  they  acquire  a  repugnance  to  the  habit,  as  they 
never  feel  the  security  of  peace.  The  disorders  arising  from  this 
tra£Sc  soon  determined  the  policy  of  Russia,  and  Catherine  II. 
who  ruled  a  nation  of  serfs,  forbade  the  sale  of  children  to  the 
Torks. 

Although  free  and  civilized  nations  justly  abhor  a  commerce  so 
degrading  to  human  nature,  the  Circassians  and  other  tribes  of 
tbe  Caucasus  re^rd  it  with  sentiments  of  a  difierent  nature. 
The  great  raajonty  of  the  people  are  born  in  slavery,  and  it 
matters  not  to  what  country  their  servitude  is  transferred.    To 

;o  into  the  service  of  the  Turks  is  considered  the  road  to  fortune. 

n  Egypt,  among  the  Mamelukes,  and  even  in  Constantinople, 
many  slaves  from  the  Caucasus  have  risen  to  rank  and  honour. 
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lo  a  oountry  ivhere  tfie  females  are  confined  and  rudely  tiealed, 
the  lote  of  novelty,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Tarks  for  superior 
splendour,  luxury,  and  civilization,  secretly  console  young  girls 
for  die  loss  of  home.  M.  Klaproth  appears  to  doubt  whether 
the  Circassians  ever  sold  their  daughters,  but  his  habitual  scep- 
ticism is  in  this  instance  mistaken.  M.  Thaitbout  de  Marigtiy, 
who  resided  some  time  in  Anapa,  says  positively  that  the  Turks 
had  established  a  market  in  that  place^  in  which  the  Circassians 
bartered  their  sons  and  daughters  for  Turkish  merchandize,  with 
die  double  view  perhaps  of  procuring  the  goods  and  providing 
*for  their  children. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  two  French  ^endemen,  who  accom- 
panied M.  Gamba,  were  frequently  solicited  in  private  to  pur- 
chase handsome  young  girls  at  from  l6/.  to  £0/.  each.     Indeed, 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  fair  slaves,  who  are  dassed  as  Cir- 
cassians, in  the  market  of  Constantinople,  are  really  from  the 
country  of  the  A  hazes  and  from  Mingrelia.     The  women  of 
Mingrelia,  and  the  Georgian  race  in  general,  are  allowed  by  all 
travellers  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  beauty ;  fine  forms, 
dark  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  ^reat  energy  and  passion.    The 
Circassians  are  described  by  Remeggs  as  remarkably  fair,  with 
blue  eyes,  reddish  hair,  and  the  nose  turned  upwards.    The  Cau- 
casus unquestionably  supplies  the  handsomest  slaves  vrhich  Tur- 
key can  procure,  and  these  are  all  denominated  from  the  two 
predominant  nations,  the  Georgians  and  Circassians ;  hence  the 
exaggerated  reputation  of  these  eastern  beauties;  hence,  too,  that 
hypothesis  of  a  Caucasian  race,  or  type  of  the  human  family,  so 
absurdly  denominated  from  a  region  which,  in  fact,  is  divided 
among  many  races. 

By  the  reduction  of  Anapa  and  Poti,  Russia  has  completed 
her  possession  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Anatolia 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The  Ottoman  Tuiks  have  no 
longer  any  footing  in  the  Caucasian  isthmus;  and  the  fierce 
mountaineers,  who  profess  the  Mahomedan  faith,  being  now  cut 
off  from  their  natural  allies,  must  sooner  or  later  submit  to  the 
power  of  Russia.  But  their  submission  does  not  necessarily 
suppose  an  intimate  fusion  vrith  the  ruKng  nation ;  snch  a  change 
of  circumstances  is  still  indefinitely  distant. 

The  i^ole  population  of  the  isthmus  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas,  is  estimated  by  M.  Klaproth  at  2,375,487,  which 
number  is  in  all  probability  much  below  the  truth.  Fi%  yetrs 
ago,  Reineggs  reckoned  that  the  Caucasus  could  furnish  600,000 
fizfating  men,  which  is  unquestionably  an  exaggerated  statement. 
Tnie  southern  provinces  of  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  Georgia^ 
Mingrelia,  Imeretia,  and  the  recent  conquests  from  Persia  and 
Turkey,  containing  perhaps  about  600,000  souls,  are  now  imme- 
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dfatelj  annexed  to  the  Russian  empire.  Tlie  remainder  of  the 
Isthmus  is  occupied  by  tribes  or  nations,  ^ho  either  preserve  in 
the  recesses  of  the  highest  mountains  a  total  independence,  or 
who,  while  they  profess  subjection  to  Russia,  do  not  on  that  ac» 
count  lay  aside  their  predatory  habits.  Thus,.between  the  line  or 
military  frontier  of  the  Cobao  and  the  Georgian  provinoes*  are 
iolerposed  numerous  tribes  of  wsirl&e  moiifttadneen,  ^ho  all 
cherish  an  aversion  to  the  RiBsiaD  autliority.  The  fveat  road  of 
communication  from  Mozdoc  to  Tiflis,  is  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ter^L  and  the  Ara^ui,  both  which  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the 
flanks  of  the  great  Rasibeg,  the  highest  mountain  of  the  Caucasian 
cliain  after  Elbruz.  On  the  Terek,  and  not  fiar  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  ascent,  is  the  celebrated  pass  of  Dariel,  or  the  Port{C 
Caucasia,  The  expense  of  keeping  this  road  in  order  is  very 
considerable ,  and  the  bands  of  hostile  mountaineers,  thirsting  for 
pillage  and  revenge,  are  so  numerous  and  daring,  that  travellera 
and  despatches  are  never  escorted  by  less  than  a  hundred-aud-fifty 
Cossacks  and  two  pieces  of  light  artillery.  The  number  of  troops 
usually  stationed  in  the  Caucasian  provinces  is  6D,000,  almost  all 
Cossacks;  but  at  present  it  is  probable  that  the  army  on  the 
Frontier  is  much  increased.  In  order  to  maintain  so  large  a  force 
in  a  country  so  ill  cultivated,  that,  with  all  the  gifts  of  nature  in 
profusion,  it  affords  but  a  precarious  supply,  provisions  are  obliged 
to  be  sent  across  the  mountains ;  and  as  the  revenues  of  those 
countries'  are  by  no  means  adequate  to  meet  these  expenses, 
Russia'  is  obliged  to  remit  on  their  account  about  eight  millions 
of  francs  per  annum. 

But  these  provinces  occasion  a  considerable  loss  of  life,  as  well 
as  of  money.  A  moist  and  warm  climate,  a  luxuriant  y€|getalion 
decaying  in  the  pooh  left  near  the  rivers  by  sadden  ipundationfi, 
and  pei%^s  no  greater  attention  to  cleanKness  than  they  are  used 
to  in  the  regions  of  the  frozen  north,  are  the  probable  causes  of 
die  mortality  which  carries  off  the  Russian  soldiers. 

^  The  Russians  are '  more  subject  to  (hose  maladies  than  other 
stmngers  who  arrive  in  Imeretia ;  th^  mortality  among  them  amounts 
at  times  to  a  sixth  or  even  to  a  fifth  of  the  garrison  (during  their  service 
of  tliree  years^  we  presume).  The  cause  is  to  be  found  in  their  linen 
garments,  so  ill  adapted  to  an  atmosphere  subject  to  continual  changes ) 
Ml  their  inattention  ta  diet  and  oomlortaUe  lodcing }  in  their  long  ftists, 
and  in  the  bad  regulations  of  their  hospitais.  This  system  of  regulation 
might  answer  very  well  in  the  interior  of  the  brscimg  climate  of  Russia, 
but  not  in  the  Russian  provinces  beyond  the  Caucasus,  where  the  soldier^ 
"when  convalescent  and  weakened  by  the  heat,  cannot  recover  bis  strength 
with  an  allowance  of  one  bottle  of  wine  a- week,  which  is,  I  am  assured, 
the  maximum  of  the  ration  which  the  pliysician  is  allowed  to  prescribe 
for  bis  patients. 
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"  Let  me  be  permitted  bete  to  mention,  as  an  example  worthy  to  be 
imitated  by  all  states^  the  wise  provisions  of  the  English  governments 
and  the  tender,  generous  care  which  it  bestows  on  the  soldiers  in  the 
oobnies.  Golberry  relates,  that  having  found  at  St.  Loois  instructions 
for  the  English  hospital,  he  remarked  with  admiration,  that  the  physician 
wns  authorized  to  buy  daret  for  the  convalescents,  even  when  the  price 
patted  six-lraQGB  a  bottle.  When,  in  1822,  the  cholera  morbns  was 
n^Bg  in  Bengal,  in  a  hospital  containing  two  hundred  sick  acddien, 
eidi  of  the  patients  had  a  ilindoo  to  attend  him." 

The  liberality  of  England  to  her  troops  is  worthy  of  a  great 
nation,  and  we  are  glad  that  M.  Gamba  has  the  candour  to  con- 
fess with  what  enlightened  munificence  the  nation  to  which  he 
feels  most  opposed  knows  how  to  dispense  its  treasures.  But 
how  cheaply  does  the  Czar  hold  the  lives  of  his  soldiers,  when  he 
allows  convalescents  only  one  bottle  of  wine  per  weejc,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  best  wine  may  be  bought  for  fourpence  a  bottle! 
The  officers  of  the  Cossack  regiments  are  in  all  probability  as 

Snorant  and  uninformed  as  the  soldiers  themselves ;  certainly 
ere  appears  to  be  a  great  want  of  intelligence  in  those  who 
have  the  disposal  of  the  troops,  for  the  forts  and  encampments, 
M.  Gamba  observes,  are  uniformly  in  the  most  unhealthy  situa- 
tions. The  frequent  fasts  and  wretched  diet  of  the  Russian 
soldier  render  his  constitution  unequal  to  the  relaxations  of  a 
humid  climate;  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  that,  when  in  active 
service,  his  miserable  rations  are  so  carelessly  supplied,  that,  un- 
less he  can  forage  for  himself,  he  is  in  reality  half-starved.  The 
bad  consequences  of  this  inhuman  disregard  of  materiel  in  the 
Russian  armies,  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  late  campaign 
on  the  Danube. 

The  Cossack  regiments  are  never  kept  in  garrison  beyond  the 
Caucasus  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years.  Officers,  however, 
and  chiefly  those  who  are  suspected  of  defalcation  iu  their  ac- 
counts, are  frequently  sent  thither  as  a  punishment;  a  proceeding 
at  which  .the  Georgian  nobility  are  highly  indi|;nant.  When  they 
first  submitted  to  me  Russian  power,  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  were  themselves  to  fill  the  chief  offices  of  Uie  admi- 
nistration; whereas  they  now  frequently  see  among  their  rulers, 
men  deemed  unworthy  to  hold  the  meanest  posts  in  Russia. 
The  roads  and  communications  throughout  the  Caucasus  are  few 
in  number,  plauned  on  a  parsimonious  scale,  and  penuriously  exe- 
cuted. Russia,  though  called  a  colossal  state,  in  respect  of  her 
great  extent  of  territory,  displays  no  grandeur  of  desi^,  no  bold- 
ness of  execution  in  the  means  and  appliances  of  civilization:  the 
public  works  are  mean,  crawling,  and  niggardly.  Hiroughout  all 
the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  travellers  are  obliged  to  carry 
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with  diem  their  bed-furniture  and  provisions ;  die  accommodations 
of  inns  and  public  conveyances  are  still  unknown. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  remarkabie/'  says  M»  Gamba,  ^*  than  the 
contrast  in  this  respect  which  is  offered  by  two  new  oonntries^  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  and  Soothtrn  Rnssia«  In  America,  as  soon  as  a 
tract  of  country  is  ckared  and  occujned  by  the  colonists,  inns  and  public 
Tehides  are  immediatdy  establisbed,  and  travellers  are  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  bringing  with  them  an  expensive  and  tronbleiome  equipage. 
In  Russia,  after  twenty  years  of  settlement,  we  find  no  such  facilities,  no 
means  pf  li^'htening  the  expense  or  relieving  the  fatigues  of  travelling. 

"  It  cannot  be  concealed,  that  this  di&rence  proceeds,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  circumstance,  that,  in  the  one  country,  the  colonists 
are  emigrants  from  a  nation  which  has  reached  the  highest  degree  of 
civilization  $  while  the  settlers  in  Southern  Russia  are  either  drawn  from 
Russia  itself,  where  the  habits  and  tastes  of  nomadic  life  are  still  pre- 
dominant, or  they  are  men  broken  by  misfortune  and  forced  by  their 
distresses  to  quit  Germany,  or,  in  fine,  they  are  merchants  and  agrlcnl* 
turists,  who,  coming  only  with  the  intention  of  a  temporary  abode, 
trouble  themselves  little  with  improvements  which  do  not  promise  im- 
mediate profit. 

"  1  may  add,  among  the  circumstances  which  oppose  the  ameliorations 
of  which  this  country  is  susceptible,  the  want  of  support  in  the  local  ad- 
ministrations. Thus,  while  the  greater  number  of  the  governors-general 
and  the  heads  of  departments  are  distinguished  by  their  upright  charac- 
ter and  their  zeal  for  the  service,  while  die  sovereigns  of  this  vast  empire 
neglect  no  means  of  preventing  every  abuse  of  power,  the  underlings  of 
office,  in  the  thirteenth  |ind  fourteenth  degrees,  abuse  unceasingly  the 
atom  of  authority  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  These  vexations  are 
incessant,  in  proportion  as  they  are  obscure ;  and,  from  their  covert  na- 
ture, completely  elude  detection.** 

Alas !  if  the  development  of  society  is  to  depend  on  the  aid  of 
administrations,  how  distant  must  be  its  consummation.  Sudi  a 
stimulus  to  enterprise  and  industry  is  never  dreamt  of  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  Missouri.  But  in  Russia,  as  M»  Gamba 
well  knows,  whatever  does  not  proceed  from  the  government  it- 
self, is  looked  on  with  suspicious  eyes.  Jealous  of  its  patriarchal 
character,  it  allows  no  man. to  think  for  himself;  and  those  im- 
pertinent interferences  with  private  speculations,  of  which  M. 
Gamba  complains,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  inci- 
dental faults  of  inferior  officers,  as  to  the  nature  of  autocracy  itself^ 
The  spirit  of  industry  is  .damped  under  a  government  which  is 
careful  to  engross  all  praise  and  all  profit.  An  empire  so  con- 
stituted, however  great  may  be  the  virtues  of  its  chief,  is  but  an 
ill-judged  Promethean  experiment,  in  which  the  vital  spark  is 
confined  to  the  head,  and  hardly  gives  animation  to  the  limbs. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputed  mineral  riches  of  the  ancient  Col- 
chis, the  Russians  have  not  yet  found,  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
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CauowAO  poMeoaiOPg»  any  iiuiie«  of  iiapaitance,  oc  wiy  «l  all,  in- 
deed«  of  the  precioiw  netab.  Almoet  all  the  researobes  directed 
towards  (hu  object  have  lenBiiiated  unfortunately.  Rean^|8 
died  before  he  iwd  eooipleted  the  account  of  his  voyage^ .  and  has 
papers  having  been  given  to  the  press,  by  one  unaoquaioled  with 
the  <90ttntry,  the  woi^  which  bears  his  name  is  fall  of  coofasion 
and  obscttftty.  €k>wit  Poutddn,  also,  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  died  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches*  Again,  in  1821, 
an  engineer,  sent  into  Imeretia  to  examine  the  districts  of  that 
country,  which  are  said  to  abound  in  silver  and  copper  ores,  was 
seized  with  fever  in  the  midst  of  his  excursions,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Tiflis.  Some  iron  ores,  of  indifferent  quality,  are  wrought 
by  the  natives;  traces  of  copper  are  also  found;  and  general  tra- 
dition attests  the  existence  of  silver  mines  in  various  parta  of  the 
country,  but  as  their  local  situation  is  wholly  foi^gotten*  they  aie, 
in  all  probability,  exhausted.  Reineggs  relates  that  the  Soanes 
inhabiting  the  rallies'  of  Elbruz,  the  most  miserable  and  savage  ef 
all  the  Caucasian  nations,  have  utensUs  and  ornaments  of  smer. 
He  also  remarks,  that,  in  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  same  higlx 
mountain,  gold-coloured  mica  very  frequently  occurs ;  from  this 
we  may  explain  the  tradition  of  the  !Nliiu|relians,  to  which  but 
little  credit  is  at  present  attached,  that  the  Tskeniskal  or  Hippus 
of  the  ancients,  a  rapid  stream  which  flows  from  £lbniz,  formeriy 
washed  down  gold  sands  in  its  channel,  and  that  forty  yean  ago 
its  oontribtttioas  were,  so  rich  as  to  form  a  principal  branch  of  dhe 
royal  revenue. 

Hie  possession  of  a  country  without  mines  or  industry,  and 
peopled  by  fierce,  restless,  and  disaffected  tribes,  rather  lessees 
than  augnienu  the  real  atrength  of  Russia.  It  entaik  not  only 
its  immeidiate  chaiges,  but  also  the  dangerous  temptatioos  of  an 
extended  frontier.  But  ambition  never  calculates,  and  Maho- 
metan nations  are  roused  into  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  resisting 
a  power,  v^hich,  if  it  were  more  concentred,  would  soon  be  ine- 
iiatible.  Russia  is  too  poor  to  carry  on  offensive  and  distant  wan 
with  a  vigour  proportioned  to  her  apparent  greatness*  The  dis- 
proportion between  the  eatent  of  ^r  territory  and  her  actual 
force,  is  at  present  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  die  imbecility  of 
her  opponents  has  been  hitherto  the  sole  cause  ef  her  easy 
aggrandizement.  But  there  is  no  part  of  die  Russian  dominion 
so  vulnerable  as  the  Caucasian  provinces.  In  the  countzy  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Bbck  Seas,  the  Mahomedan  tribes  are 
the  most  numerous  and  independent  They  are  interposed  be- 
tween Russia  and  its  Geoi^ian  province;  and  if  they  could  be 
brought  to  combine  their  operations,  might  easily  cut  off  all  com- 
mnnioation  between  them.     The  Russian  fortresses  in  the  Qau- 
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casos  are  of  the  most  contemptible  kind, ''  firoia  whidi  we  may 
coDclude,"  gays  M.  Gamhai  "  that  the  Russians  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  which  the  English  bear  to  the 
Hindoos."  But  it  is  not  from  the  contempt  with  which  they  re- 
gard their  enemies,  that  they  are  satisfied  with  forts  of  loose  Iwicks 
or  rough  paling;  it  is  because  they  actually  want  the  means  of 
erecting  better.  While  attacked  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia,  they 
are  zealously  supported  by  the  people  of  that  country,  who  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  Turks  and  Persians;  but  a  war  kindled 
in  the  heart  of  the  Caucasus,  would  infallibly  shake  to  the  ground 
an  authority  which  is  but  loosely  established.  Su<A  a  scheme  of 
operations^  hpwever,  could  not  be  put  in  execution,  unless  the 
Turks  and  Persians  were  to  act  with  more  concert  and  energy 
than  is  to  be  expected  from  their  enfeebled  stale,  or  their  anci^art 
animosity. 

The  great  number  of  independent  tribes  in  the  Caucaaus^ 
speaking  different  languages,  and  all  cherishing  the  pride  ctf 
great  antiquity,  is  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
among  them*  The  spirit  of  disunion  is  fostered  by  all  their 
habits,  and  by  all  their  prejudices.  Ma^y  ages  wiU,  in  all  pro»- 
bability,  elapse,  before  mey  even  learn  the  advantaeea  that  may 
be  derived  from  mutual  intercourse.  Nor  have  the  Russiana 
taken  any  piuns  to.soften  or  instruct  these  wild  barbarians*  In- 
atniction  forms  no  part  of  their  plan  of  conquest;  on  the  coa<- 
Irary,  the  missionaries  who  have  attempted  at  various  times  to 
establish  schools,  and  teach  the  people  the  arts  of  civilized  liS^h 
have  been  in  every  instance  check^ed  by  the  government,  and  are 
fltrktly  forbidden  to  go  into  the  mountains.  While  the  sotouior 
taiaeers  remain  ignorant,  they  will  i^  be  disunited^  and  Hlnsia 
will  find  it  more  easy  to  bold  her  donunkm  over  themi  but  hmU 
be  a  barren  dominion,  redounding  as  little  to  the  interest  aa  to  the 
honour  of  the  ruling  state.  In  tbs  Georgian  provinces,  the  nobir 
lity  retain  too  much  of  the  sentimeots  of  feudal  independence*  lo 
submit  patiently  to  the  Russian  government  Though  poor  and 
uncivilized,  they  are  less  prostmte  than  the  Russian  nohili^,  and 
cnre  little  for  the  military  ^lecorations  and  other  oontumeliotta 
flatteries  which  despots  are  wont  to  bestow  on  men  deprived  of 
political  rights.  A  feudal  spirit  Uke  this  will  never  harmonize 
with  the  government  of  Russia. 

'*  The  Georgians,*  says  Col.  Rottiers,  *' would  mbmit,  as  I  have*  said, 
to  a  governor  of  their  own  nation ;  they  would  see,  with  joy,  the  punish* 
nsent  or  dismissal  of  the  officers  against  whom  Ibey  have  cause  of  com^ 
plaint ;  tbcy  look  for  an  independent  administration' of  justice,  criminal^ 
«ivU,  and  commefciali  they  wish  the  lairs  to.be  hoirowed,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  the  codes  of  their  andept  kiafs;  aad  we  mu^  UPt  despisi^ 
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as  barbarians,  people  who  unite  8o  mnch  loTe  of  justice  with  strong 
national  attachments;  they  desire  to  be  admitted,  according  to  tbeb 
merits,  to  the  employments  which  are  at  present  disposed  of  from  favoor; 
and  still  farther,  they  wish  to  have  the  election  of  their  municipal  ma- 
gistrates, their  mouraui  or  bailifi; — bat  it  is  almost  a  constitution  which 
they  demand !  and  why  not  ?  thoae  who  have  observed  them  closely, 
think  them  ripe  for  the  benefit,  and  on  that  drcnmstanoe  depends  the 
whole  question  when  we  speak  of  liberties.** 

If  by  liberties  and  a  constitution  are  meant  the  govemii^  by 
laws  in  the  enactment  of  which  every  citizen  has  a  share  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  we  are  sure  that  Georgia  is  very  far 
from  being  prepared  for  die  reception  of  such  gifts.  True  liberty 
can  only  exist  wbere  the  people  are  enlightened,  and  constitationai 
tyrannies  are  the  worst  of  all.  It  is  obvious,  nevertheleaa,  that 
the  warriors  of  Georgia  have  a  chivalrous  spirit  and  a  national 

Sride  which  harmonize  but  ill  with  the  slavish  character  of  the 
Lussian  government.  We  acknowledge  the  folly  of  political 
prophecies,  but  if  a  speculation  on  the  future  destinies  of  those 
countries  be  permitted,  we  will  venture  to  predict  that,  when  in 
the  course  of  time  the  unwieldy  bulk  of  the  Russian  empire  shall 
begin  to  fail  asunder,  the  Georgian  provinces  will  be  the  first  to 
assert  their  independence. 

The  trade  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  M.  Gamba  says,  **  appears 
destined  to  become  the  centre  of  the  richest  commerce  in  the 
world,''  is  at  present  extremely  insignificant.  The  whole  com- 
merce of  Southern  Russia  centres  in  Odessa,  the  prosperity  of 
which  place  has,  of  late  years,  been  paralyzed  by  the  loss  of  its 
privileges  as  a  free  port,  by  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
com  into  the  western  countries  of  Europe,  and  finally  by  the  war. 
Constantinople  usually  draws  a  large  supply  of  com  from  Odessa, 
and  the  loss  of  that  market,  with  the  closing  of  the  Bosphoms  and 
interruption  of  the  coasting  trade,  have  almost  entirely  annihilated 
the  trade  of  the  Russian  port.  The  intercourse  with  Georgia  has 
no  importance,  except  as  an  indication  of  a  commerce,  whidi 
may  be  one  day  considerable.  A  great  portion  of  the  riiores  of 
the  Black  Sea  are  still  in  a  state  of  utter  barbarism,  and  the  two 
powers  whose  dominions  embrace  it,  are  in  general  prevented, 
either  by  open  war  or  by  quarantine  regulations,  from  maintain- 
ing a  very  mtimate  correspondence.  The  coasting  trade,  there- 
fore, is  not  likely  to  be  great.  The  statistical  accounts,  which 
profess  to  exhibit  the  flourishing  state  of  Odessa,  may,  periiaps, 
suggest  very  different  reflections ;  for  what  signifies  a  population 
of  40,000  in  the  chief  commercial  town  of  &>uthera  Russia,  or 
what  signifies  an  annual  arrival  of  900  vessels,  including,  we  pre- 
sume, the  small  craft  employed  in  short  voyages  on  the  coast.  We 
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do  Bot  mean  to  slight  the  rising  fortunes  of  Odessa,  but  merely  to 
state  our  conviction  that  the  political  difficulties  which  it  has  to 
contend  with  render  its  progress  singularly  tardy,  and  M.  Gam*- 
ba's  happy  auguries  singularly  ridiculous.  If  the  shores  of  the 
Bluck  Sea  y/ere  possessed  by  civilized  and  industrioos  nations,  an 
immense,  coasting  trade  might,  and  indeed  inevitably  would  be 
carried^on  in  it;  but  such  a  trade  would  be  of  a  domestic  nattive, 
and  could  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations. 

The  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  offer  the  greatest  advan- 
tages for  the  construction  of  a  marine,  and  even  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  brisk  trade^  are  unquestionably  those  which  are  in  the 
possession  of  Turkev*  From  Constantinople  to  the  Phasis  the 
shore  is  everywhere  deep,  so  that  a^ship  of  the  line  may  sail  witiun 

fun-shot  of  it  without  danger.  The  harbours  are  capacious^  as 
(ender  Erekli.  Amastra,  and  Sinope.  The  country  supplies,  in 
abundance,  all  the  materiel  of  ship^building*  In  many  places  the 
dak  forests  grow  to  the  water's  edge,  and  copper  mines  of  great 
ralue  exist  not  far  from  Trebizond.  Frigates  built  at  Ounieh 
by  Greek  artificers,  from  French  and  English  models,  do  not  cost 
a  fifth  part  of  die  expense  of  vessels  built  in  our  dock-yards. 
Then  as  to  trade,  Anatolia,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world,  presents  even  at  present,  under  its  besotted  rulers^  a 
much  greater  variety  of  produce  than  tlie  coasts  of  Russia.  Ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  industry  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  mercantile 
activity  of  the  Genoese,  are  still  to  be  found  in  its  ruinous  and 
depopulated  sea-ports. 

The  prosperity  which  under  an  enlightened  government  could 
not  fail  to  spring  up  in  a  country  eminentl^^  gifted  by  nature, 
holds  out  strong  inducements  to  the  ambition  of  Russia.  M. 
Rottiers,  who,  as  a  military  man,  is  influenced  unawares  bj^  a  lively 
sympathy  with  the  appetite  of  conquest,  continually  points  out 
the  practicability  of  invading  it.  Speaking  of  Trebizond  he  says, 
.  '^  Atbough  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  accomplished  in  this  caippaign, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  Trebizond  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
civilized  nation.  It  is  asserted  that  General  Paskevitch  has  his  eye  on 
this  coast;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  me  probable,  considering  the  dif^- 
ficulties  of  the  ground  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,*' 

His  exposition  of  the  difficulties  opposed  to  invasion  by  the 
uature  of  the  ground,  is  summed  up  in  the  brief  assurance,  that 
the  roads  of  this  country  are  not  always  like  tke  roads  of  St. 
Denis,  The  range  of  mountains,  also,  stretching  from  Georgia  to- 
^vards  Trebizond,  is  peopled  by  the  Lazes,  a  fierce  and  intractable 
race  of  men,  of  Greek  origin  it  is  supposed,  but  professing  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  inveterately  hostile  to  the  Russians. 
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Their  oppoaiuon  would  effectually  baiSe  every  attempt  on  Trebi- 
zond  by  land.  A  surprize  by  sea  would  not,  however,  be  im- 
practicable in  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Rottiers,  notwithstanding 
the  Russians  failed  in  their  first  experiment. 

>  '' On  the  7tli  of  May,  1807,  the  Russian  squadron,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Rear-Admiral  Pot<^i,  and  composed  of  2  three-deckers,  3 
seventy-fours,  4  frigates,  3  brigs,  3  fire-ships,  1  bomb  ketch,  7  gnn- 
bpste,  and  8  transports,  appeared  before  Trebizond.  The  troops  which 
it  carried,  commanded  by  General  Govorof,  consisted  of  2000  infantiy, 
500  Cossacks,  and  2,500  cavalry ;  but  these  had  brought  with  them  onty 
their  harness  and  saddles ;  th^  thought  that  they  should  find  horses  in 
the  country,  where  in  fact  they  are  very  rare.  In  the  next  place  the 
Turks  were  apprized  of  the  enemy*s  intention :  the  whole  city  was  in 
arms,  and  reinforcements  arrived  every  minute  from  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians  were  employed 
night  and  day  in  digging  a  deep  trench  along  the  shore.  A  line  of 
troops  was  established  from  Platana  at  the  west  to  the  east  of  Trebizond. 

*'  The  Russians  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Pktana,  and  amused  them- 
selves with  cannonading  that  little  village  and  sinking  a  Turkish  vessel, 
which  happened  to  be  lying  there.  They  tried  also  to  disembark ;  but 
after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  150 
men.  It  is  easy  enough  to  land  under  the  fire  of  sliips,  but  how  were 
they  to  mo?e  a  step  beyond  the  range  of  that  fire,  or  to  take  up  positions 
on  a  naked  shore  ?     No  one  had  thought  of  those  difficulties ** 

The  Russians  then  sent  on  shore  two  emissaries,  a  Turk  from 
the  Crimea  and  a  Greek,  with  letters  to  the  chief  persons  of  the 
country,  inviting  them  to  revolt.  But  the  spies  were  seized  and 
immediately  executed.  The  next  step  was  to  summon  the  go- 
vernor, Achmet  Pasha,  to  surrender;  but  he  replied,  that  he 
would  rather  bury  himself  in  the  ruins  of  the  town,  although 
there  was  no  likelihood  of  his  being  reduced  to  that  alternative. 

'*  In  fine,  early  on  the  23rd,  (after  having  given  the  Turks  full  time  to 
prepare  for  their  defence,)  the  squadron  made  a  general  movement, 
hoisted  sail,  and  ranged  itself  before  Trebizond.  Several  ships  caat  an- 
chor in  front  of  the  town,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

*'  While  the  enemies*  fleet  was  manoeuvring  in  this  way,  the  whole 
population  of  Trebizond  was  gathered  on  the  shore — old  and  young, 
women  and  children — all  seated  themselves  quietly  on  a  bank  at  the  sea 
side,  and  enjoyed  the  imposing  spectacle,  as  if  it  were  a  holiday  amuse- 
ment. One  of  the  Russian  ships  might  have  showered  a  volley  of  grape- 
shot  amongst  them,  but  not  a  soul  thought  of  the  danger.  M.  Diipr4, 
who  witnessed  what  passed,  told  me,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  to 
ascribe  the  conduct  of  the  people  in  that  instance  to  the  persuasion  that 
Europeans  would  not  fire  on  an  unarmed  populace,  or  to  their  religious 
fatalism.  He  questioned  them  respecting  their  want  of  apprehension, 
and  they  were  unable  to  explain  its  causes." 

'^The  same  evening  the  Russian  fleet  weighed  anchor,  and  had 
totally  disappeared  by  the  following  day.     Thus  terminated  an 
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expedition  which  had  no  result  but  to  show  how  ardently  Russia 
covets  the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  silver  and  copper  mines  near  Trebizond  were  visited  by 
M.  Rottiers^  who  found  them  so  negligently  worked,  that  their 
abandonment  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  far  distant.  This  disregard 
of  those  natural  treasures,  which  have  been  famous  for  many 
ages,  does  not  proceed  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  mineral,  which 
18  as  fkh  and  abunchmt  as  ever,  but  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
workmen,  the  poverty  of  the  contractors,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
fallen  condition  of  Trebizond ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  continue  an 
export  trade  from  any  place  which  offers  no  market  for  imported 
carproes.  In  the  hands  of  a  European  power,  the  great  commerce 
which  formerly  animated  Trebizond  might  again  revive.  Erzeroum, 
the  point  in  which  the  commerce  of  Asia  Minor  centres,  is  but 
six  days  journey  from  it.  This  latter  place,  which  ranks  among 
the  most  populous  and  important  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  at  present 
threatened  by  the  RusMans;  and  if  they  should  once  grasp,  it,  we 
think  that  Trebizond  will  soon  be  included  in  the  spreading  circle 
of  their  dominion. 

The  terrestrial  paradise,  which  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
Armenia,  appeared  to  M,  Rottiers  to  stretch  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  green  banks,  sloping  into  the  water,  are 
sometimes  decked  with  box-trees  of  uncommon  size,  sometimes 
clothed  with  natural  orchards,  in  which  the  cherries,  pears,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits,  growing  in  their  indigenous  soil,  pos- 
sess a  flavour  indescribably  exquisite.  The  bold  eminences 
are  crowned  with  superb  forests  or  majestic  ruins,  which  alter- 
nately rule  the  scenes  of  this  devoted  country,  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains.  The  moral  and  political 
condition  of  the  country  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  flourishing  as* 
pect  of  nature.  At  Sinope  there  is  no  commerce,  and  the  Greeks 
having,  in  consequence,  deserted  the  place,  the  population  is  at 
present  below  5000.  This  city,  once  the  capital  of  the  great  Mi- 
thridates,  enjoys  natural  advantages,  which,  but  for  the  barbarism 
of  the  Turkish  government,  would  soon  raise  it  into  commercial 
eminence.  It  has  a  deep  and  capacious  harbour^-the  finest  tim- 
ber in  the  world  grows  in  its  vicinity — and  the  district  of  the  in- 
terior, with  which  it  immediately  communicates,  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  and  industrious  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Amasia,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Cappadocia,  Tokat,  and  Costambol,  are  rich 
and  populous  towns.  Kear  the  last  is  held  an  annual  fair,  com- 
mencing fifteen  days  before  the  feast  of  Ramadan,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  attended  -by  at  least  fifty  thousand  merchants,  from  all 
parts  of  the  East.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  is 
situated,  M.  Rottiers  is  disposed  to  believe  that  Sinope  holds  out 
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peculiarly  strong  inducemeiits  to*  European  enterprise.  He  abo 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  thatits  defences  were  gone  totally 
to  ruin,  and  significantly  remarks,  that  it  could  not  possibly  widi- 
staod  a  coup  &  main.  Amastra,  a  great  and  wealthy  city  while 
pressed  by  the  Genoese  in  the  oiiddle  ages,  is  now  a  wretched 
village*  occupied  by  a  few  Turkish  families,  whose  whole  industry 
consists  in  making  a  few  toys  and  articles  of  wooden  ware.  It 
stands  on  a  peninsula,  whicii  appears  to  have  been  fomaerly  an 
iaitnd,  and  ^  isthmus  uniting  it  to  the  mainland  is  wholly  eom* 
posed,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr,  Etoui  who  sunreyod  part 
of  this  coast,  of  fragments  of  columns  and  marble  friezes. 

M.  Rottiers,  while  by  many  flattering  suggestions  he  tempts 
Russia  to  the  coasts  of  Anatolia,  pretends  at  the  same  time  to 
quiet  its  ambition.  The  late  conquests  from  Persia  and  Turkey 
he  considers  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  form  a 
good  frontier  for  the  Russian  provinces.  That  object  is  now  at* 
tained,  and  further  territorial  increase  wo«M  be  detrimental. 

'*  The  Russians  ought  to  congratulate  themselves  in  having  for  limits, 
on  the  one  side  the  Araxes  and  the  Kur,  defended,  the  former  by  Ararat, 
the  latter  by  the  Steppes  of  Mougan,  an  arid  country,  destitute  of  water 
and  of  forage,  and  infested  during  summer  by  that  race  of  serpents 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  forced  the  army  of  Pompey  to  retreat :  od 
the  other  side  tl^  Batoumi,  which  falls  into  the  Black  bea,  is  a  boqadary 
quite  as  advantageotis,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  quite  as  indispensshle. 
The  sources  of  the  Araxes  and  of  the  Batoumi  are  not  far  asunder,  and 
nature  herself  seems  in  that  circumstance  to  have  marked  out  the  true 
limits  of  Russia  towards  the  south-west.  The  city  of  Kur  is  a  little  on 
this  side  of  the  Hue  uniting  the  two  rivers/' 

Having  thus  arranged  the  limits  on  the  Armenian  and  Persian 
frontiers,  M.  Rottiers  proceeds  to  criticize  the  operations  of  the 
campaign  in  Europe.  Although  we  may  justly  suspect  the  inge* 
fmousness  of  an  author  who  favours  the  world  with  a  sketch  of 
his  travels  ten  years  after  they  have  been  concluded,  and  although 
the  strictures  of  M.  Rottiers  on  the  triumphs  in  Asia  and  the  ova* 
tidus  in  Europe  appear  to  attend  most  obsequiously  on  the  events, 
it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  opinion  of  an  experienced 
officer  who  has  viewed  the  field  of  actiott.  Let  us  hear  his  ac- 
count of  Shumla. 

**  Tacticians  have  exhausted  tbeir  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  turn  or  to 
carry  the  formidable  position  which  nature  has  created  on  these  moun- 
tains. They  could  never  succeed,  even  if  an  had  not  added  its  means  of 
resistance  to  those  which  nature  had  already  prepared.     What  is  pro- 

erly  called  the  town   (Shumla)  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  fampitrt  of 
onat  Hmnus,  or  the  Balkan,  which  descends  on  both  sides  in  the  form 
ef  a  horse-shoe.    The  steep  slopes  of  this  great  fence  are  coveted  with 
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detached  rocks  and  close  thorny  bashes*  The  natare  of  the  groand 
makes  it  a  most  advantageous  position  for  the  Turkish  soldier^  who  whed 
sheltered  by  these  inequalities,  rapid  steeps  and  a  few  intrenchmenis, 
displays  all  the  address  of  the  most  skilful  marksman.  Like  some 
orators,  who  cannot  express  themselves  unless  when  partly  concealed  b^ 
a  table  or  tribunal,  the  Turk  cannot  use  bis  musket  unless  he  can  nest 
It  on  a  stone  or  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree>  but  then  his  aim  is  infaltiMei 

'«  The  to#n  is  about  a  league  in  lengCh,  with  half  that  breadth^  and 
RMiy  contain  frbm  thhiy  lo  thirty-ive  thousand  souls.  The  foitifiealiras 
are  of  barbarian  architecture:  a  ditch,  with  a  simple  rampart,  partly  of 
eartht  partly  of  briek,  flanked  here  and  there  with  little  towers,  wfaioh 
serve  neither  for  support  nor  resistance,  and  which  contain  not  above 
seven  or  eight  fusileers.  But  it  is  not  the  town  itself  which  i$  to  be 
considered,  but  the  vast  intrenched  field  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is 
placed,  and  which  is  capable  of  containing  an  immense  army,  with  its 
magazines,  its  utensils  and  equipage,  withotft  the  enemy  having  the 
power  to  throw  a  single  shell  into  the  place,  or  disturb  it  by  any  manoen* 
vre  whatever. 

"  The  air  is  extremely  healthy  in  the  elevated  positions  of  the  Balkan 
and  in  the  narrow  vallies  which  lie  between  its  ridges. ...  On  the  other 
hand,  there  cannot  be  a  more  unhealthy  country  than  that  which  extends 
from  the  Balkan  to  the  borders  of  the  Danube  and  Pruth.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  climate  of  the  mountains  and  the  plain  is  the  most 
formidable  defence  which  nature  has  given  Shumla.  While  the  enemy 
19, encamped  .in  wet  grounds  and.  pestilential  marshes,  in  want  of  woqct 
of  provisioosy  and«sometimes  of  men  in  health  to  take  care  of  the  sick  j 
the  Turks  breathe  a  keen  dry  air,  and  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  df 
fuel  in  the  forests  which  surround  them.  In  summer  Shumla  is  an 
agreeable  abode;  the  town  is  surrounded  by  pleasant  gardens^  by  vine- 
yards, and  a  stream  running  from  the  mountains  maintains  the  verdure 
of  the  fields.  In  time  of  peace  it  may  be  entered  without  hindrance,  and 
the  I'urks  allow  the  curious  to  walk  about  and  survey tiU  the. posts.  In 
ibis  there  is  perhaps  a  secret  pride,  joined  to  (be  wish  to  communicale.lo 
others  the  conviction  which  they  themselves  feel,  that  the  place  is  aD.exr 
pugnable.  And  in  fact,  all  who  examine  Shumla  must  feel  satisfied 
tbat  it  is  impoasible  to  enter.it  without  ibe  permission  of  those  who 
possesa  it," 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  tbat  M .  Rottiers  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  plan  of  a  campaign  wluch  has  not  had  a  brilliant  terminatioa. 
If  the  choice  of  the  plan  had  been  given  to  the  Turks*  they 
ifvould  have  preferred,  he  thinks,  the  one  whicb  was  adopted.  It 
has  been  frequently  tried  and  always  with  indifferent  success. 
The  Turks,  on  the  other  side,  according  to  our  author,  committed 
errors  in  detail,  which  balanced  the  advantage  given  them  by  the 
imprudence  of  their  enemies.  As  the  contest  is  now  resumed, 
the  belligerent  parties  may  repair  their  faults.  What,  then,  are 
the  plans  to  be  pursued  ? 

'*  There  will  not  be  any  thing  anbeconMng  in  me/'  4ays  Cofenel 
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RoUierB» ''  if  I  state  frankly  ibe  plan  which  I  should  have  proposed  had 
I  been  consulted.  J  lay  it  down,  in  the  first  place,  as  an  incontestable 
proposition,  that  this  campaign  ought  not  to  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  preceding  ones.  That  the  plan  ought  to  be  conceived  in  such  a  way  as 
to  strike  forcibly  the  imaginations  of  the  Turks,  who  are  already  bewil- 
dered ;  that  the  greatest  simplicity  ought  to  reign  in  the  conception,  in 
order  that  the  execution  may  be  as  rapid  as  possible. 

"  Let  it  be  remembered  what  I  have  said  of  the  position  of  Sinope. 
At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the  very  moment  when  the  troops  cross 
the  Pnith  to  invade  the  principalities,  the  Russian  fleet,  mistress  of  the 
Black  Sea,  ought  to  seize  by  a  coup  de  main  the  port,  town,  citadel,  and 
entire  peninsula.  This  conquest  would  hardly  cost  a  man.  About 
30,000  men  ought  to  be  disembarked,  and  a  trench  being  cut  across  the 
isthmus,  so  as  to  unite  the  bays  of  Gerseh  and  Akliman,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  redoubts,  the  peninsula  would  be  converted  into  an  im- 
pregnable fortress,  which  might  be  justly  styled  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
Black  Sea." 

With  respect  to  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  we  question 
whether  Russia  be  at  liberty  to  attempt  it;  the  operations  of  her 
marine  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  coDcurrence  of  France 
and  England ;  and  these  powers,  while  they  allow  die  Russian 
navy  the  modest  triumph  of  an  ineffectual  blockade,  would  be 
justified  in  preventing  their  imperial  ally,  who  disclaims  all  views 
of  territorial  aggrandizement,  from  setting  foot  on  the  coast  of 
Anatolia.  In  truth,  the  composure  with  which  the  cabinets  of 
western  Europe  regard  the  struggle  in  the  East  must  console  die 
Russian  autocrat  for  the  necessity  of  fighting  at  a  disadvantage : 
as  soon  as  the  contest  becomes  unequal,  those  powers  will  inter- 
fKise,  and  the  naval  superiority  of  England  alone,  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  belligerents,  would  soon  determine  the  issue. 

Besides,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Russia  has  at  present 
any  further  design  than  the  extension  of  her  frontier  to  the  Da- 
nube, Such  a  change  of  limits  would  be,  in  reality,  of  immense 
advantage,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  probable  renewal  of 
hostilities  with  the  Porte  at  some  future  day.  In  1811  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  were  advanced  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Prutfa, 
but  the  latter  river  being  fordable  at  most  points,  and  wanting 
the  advantages  of  a  natural  boundary,  the  quarantines  remained 
established  on  the  jl>anks  of  the  Dniester,  and  Russia  had  only  a 
nominal  enjoyment  of  her  Moldavian  possessions.  By  extending 
her  boundary  to  the  Danube,  she  would  be  enabled  effectually  to 
organize  the  principalities — to  give  industry  and  order  to  a  fertile 
country,  at  present  little  better  than  a  desert — and  what  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  she  might  then  put  her  frontier  in  a  coodi- 
tion  to  support  the  operations  of  an  army. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  Russia  seeks  to  purchase  at  an 
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immense  loss  of  treasure  and  human  life.  The  possession  of 
Constantinople  is  no  doubt  coveted  by  that  empire.  But  how- 
ever speculative  politicians  may  Scout  the  apprehension  of  such 
an  event,  and  laugh  at  the  idea  of  verifying  the  symbol  of  the 
double  eagle,  by  the  union  of  Moscow  and  Constantinople  under 
the  same  crown,  the  cabinets  of  western  Europe  are,  we  feel  con- 
vinced, too  prudent  to  witness  patiently  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment, which  even  in^  its  progress  might  work  disastrous  conse- 
quences. And  the  Ottomans  themselves,  will  they  permit  it? 
To  this  interrogation  we  find  it  difficult  to  reply.  HoM^ever  the 
friendly  spectators  of  his  efforts  may  applaud  the  sturdy  Musul- 
man,  a  sober  estimate  of  his  merits  gives  no  assurance  of  his  vic- 
tory. Sultan  Mahmoud  possesses  indeed  "  th'  unconquerable 
will  and  resolution  never  to  submit  or  yield ;"  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  him  a  talented  and  enlightened  prince.  The 
organization  of  an  army  in  Turkey  is  but  a  superficial  reform,  and 
cannot  endure  long  without  further  changes.  The  depopulation 
and  growing  poverty  of  the  Ottoman  empire  are  ills  deeply 
seated;  and  until  the  internal  administration  of  that  odious  go- 
vernment is  changed  in  all  its  principles  and  details,  the  work  of 
regeneration  cannot  be  considered  as  complete.  But  under  all 
circumstances  the  present  war  is  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
improvement  of  Turkey. 

Whatever  losses  Russia  may  have  sustained  on  the  Danube  iu 
the  late  campaign,  her. arms  in  Asia  were  crowned  with  complete 
success.  Her  boundary  now  extends  nearly  in  a  right  line  from 
the  south  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  the  south  eastern  angle 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  ancient  capital  of  Armenia  is  now  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  that  empire,  which  has  gained  a  solid 
advantage  in  thus  gathering  within  her  boundaries  the  remnants  of 
a  nation,  the  most  industrious  and  enlightened  of  all  Asia.  We 
rejoice  sincerely  in  the  event.  Under  the  protection  of  Russia, 
the  Armenians  may  rally  in  security,  and  impart  their  civilization 
to  their  Georgian  neighbours:  and  if  the  nations  of  the  East  shall 
ever  imitate  £e  policy  of  civilized  Europe  so  as  to  act  conjointly 
to  regulate  the  balance  of  power  in  the  family  of  states,  the  day 
may  come  when  the  Christian  nations  below  the  Caucasus,  not 
bound  to  Russia  by  an  attachment  to  the  same  ritual,  may  unite 
to  form  an  independent  kingdom. 
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Art.  IX. — Le  FUs  de  FHomme,  au  Sauvefiin  de  Viet^ne.     Paf 
M^ry  et  Barth^leniy.     Paris,  1829.     8vo. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  author  of  very  mediocre  talent 
contrives,  by  stumbling  upon  a  peculiarly  interesting  subject,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  his  coy  and  capricious  mistress,  the  ^rorid. 
Poets,  however,  have  not  often  so  much  luck.  Hie  excitement 
of  their  art  is  felt  only  by  those  retired  and  intellectual  spirits 
who  form  but  a  very  minute  portion  of  society,  and  whose  praise 
is  seldom  loud  enough  to  be  heard.  Messrs.  M6ry  and  Bar- 
thdlemy,  notM*ithstanding,  who  assuredly  do  not  include  a  very 
large  store  of  that  sacred  quality  called  genius  in  the  stock  of  their 
copartnery,  have  just  published  a  little  poetical  brochure,  to 
which  circumstances  have  given  a  considerable  degree  of  tem- 
porary interest.  The  French  government,  probably  from  some 
apprehension  of  its  seditious  tendency,  caused  the  first  impres- 
sion to  be  seized  on  its  publication,  and  cited  the  authors  before 
a  criminal  tribunal,  a  proceeding  which  we  have  remarked  has, 
in  France,  invariably  proved  the  best  advertisement  of  his  book, 
which  an  author  thirsting  after  notoriety  could  desire.*  This  sort 
of  notoriety  is  no  recommendation  to  us;  and  the  present  pro- 
duction is  indebted  for  the  short  notice  we  shall  give  of  it,  to 
attractions  of  a  different  kind.  The  pamphlet  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  consisting  of  the  poetical  text,  and  the  otiier  of  notes ; 
the  latter  portion,  possessing  everything  that  the  former  wants,  is 
really  interesting. 

Messrs.  M6ry  and  Barth61emy,  the  joint  artificers  of  nine 
satires  and  half-a-dozen  poems,  (on  the  merits  of  which  we  shaJl 
pronounce  no  opinion,  never  having  seen  one  of  them,)  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  transmit  presentation  copies  of  their  **  NapoKon  w 
Egypte"  to  some  of  the  dispersed  members  of  the  ex-imperial 
family;  and,  •*  they  do  not  fear  to  add,"  their  token  of  remem- 
brance was  acknowledged  '*  with  august  commendation,  in  letters 
written  by  hands  that  had  once  signed  decrees."  Thus  encouraged, 
the  adventurous  authors  resolved  to  proceed  a  step  further,  and  to 
present  a  copy  to  the  Son  of  the  Man  himself.  Arrived  at  Vienna, 
the  representative  of  the  firm  was  refused  permission  to  present  his 
poem,  or  even  to  be  presented  himself,  to  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt; 
and  in  this  dilemma,  like  Washington  Irving's  Contented  Man,  he 
went  to  the  play.  In  the  darkness  visible  of  a  German  theatre,  he 
saw  at  a  distance  Csesar  and  his  family,  and  had  the  honour  of 

*  We  presume  that  in  such  cases  there  is  always  a  good  understanding  between  the 
]N>liee  and  the  publisher,  as  notwithstanding  the  taiaie,  the  eager  amateur  never  finds 
anjr  djfficvlty  in  gratilying  liis  curiotity  «t  the  etpente  of  his  purse. 
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bearing  the  emperor  cough.  In  the  next  box  there  was  a  pale  face 
standing  out  amidst  the  shadows,  like  ahead  of  Rembrandt;  and 
the  Frenchman  felt  a  trembling  run  through  his  bones  as  he  re- 
cognised the  Son  of  the  Man.  Many  are  the  things  which  may 
stir  up  the  abysses  of  the  soul,  and  act  upon  the  mind  as  a  galvanic 
bat^ry  does  upon  the  body. 

— ^It  may  be  a  iouod» 
A  tone  of  jqusic — sommer^s  breath,  or  spring, 
A  flower,  or  leaf-*the  ocean — which  may  wound, 
Striking  tV  electric  chain  wherewith  we  are  darkly  bound. 

But  assuredly  the  veritable  appearance,  in  lith  and  limb,  of 
Napoleon's  son,,  is  a  sight  that  no  Frenchman — we  belieye  we 
may  say  no  man — could  behold  without  profound  emotion..  The 
name  of  Napoleon  is  associated  so  intimately  with  the  glory  and 
the  shame  of  France,  and  the  history  of  half  the  world,  that  its 
sound  finds  an  echo  in  most  of  the  recesses  of  our  memory. 
The  parricidal  son  of  the  revolution,  this  extraordinary  man  knew 
how  to  impose  fetters  on  the  wildest  licentiousness;  with  scarcely 
a  human  sympathy  in  his  bosom,  he  was  able  to  enlist  the  niost  de* 
voted  affections  of  men  in  his  cause;  and  even  after  be  has  slept 
for  some  years  in  a  distant  and  inglorious  grave^  his  name  is  a 
word  of  power,  sufficient  to  fling  a  cloud  upon  the  understandi^^ 
as  opaque  and  disastrous  as  anything  described  in  the  anpals  of 
ancient  necromancy. 

The  career  of  Napoleon  was  the  sequel  of  the  Revolution;  and 
like  it,  although  accompanied  in  its  progress  by  innumerable 
horrors,  has  been  productive  of  great  and  lasting  good.  Eyen 
among  the  institutions  which  exist  at  the  present  moment,,  much 
of  the  fine  and  magnificent  belongs  to  the  imperial  regime;  and 
assuredly  the  birth  of  that  spirit  of  adventure  and  research  which 
of  late  years  has  carried  the  French  nation  to  the  very  van  in  the 
march  of  literature  and  science,  is  of  older  date  than  the  restora- 
tion. The  career  of  Napoleon,  in  fact^  was  like  that  of  a  tern* 
pest,  which,  purifying  while  it  destroys,  lays  up  health  foe 
future  days  at  the  expense  of  tiie  present.  That  futii^r^  is  no\ii 
arrived,  and  the  soil  of  France  seen^s  all  the  more  vigorous  for 
the  torrents  of  blood  and  tears  with  which  it  has  so  long  beeq 
watered.  That  any  rational  man,  however,  can  invoke  seriously 
the  return  of  even  so  benevolent  and  providepta  temp^t — that  any 
well-educated  Frenchman  can  so  much  as  dream,  without  shud- 
dering in  his  sleep,  of  the  downfall  of  a  government  established 
on  the  basis  of  a  constitutional  charter,  and  the  reinstatement  of  a 
selfish  and  debasing  tyranny — ^may  be  fairly  matter  of  dispute. 

In  the  pamphlet  before  us,  notwithstanding,  there  certainly  are 
some  strong  appeals  to  the  feelings — generous  and  chivalnc  in 
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themselveB — of  the  ignorant  multitude;  and  these,  which  would 
be  smiled  at  in  England,  will  be  regarded  with  very  different  eyes 
in  France.  In  the  midst  of  our  smiles,  however,  let  us  not  forget 
that  France  is  still  a  nation  of  soldiers,  each  one  of  whom  was 
either  called  into  political  existence  by  the  emperor,  or  educated 
in  military  devotion  and  enthusiasm  by  his  adherents.  The  sons 
and  grandsons,  in  fact,  of  the  emperor — for  Napoleon's  soldiers 
were  his  children — form  a  considerable  part  of  the  populatioii  of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  history  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  meddle  with  the  seemingly  quenched  embers  of  even  an 
unpopular  tyranny;  and  it  was  not  till  long  after  its  expulsion 
that  the  crimes,  and  follies,  and  misfortunes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  became  legitimate  themes  for  a  patriot  poet. 

Considerations  of  this  sort  may  somewhat  excuse,  though  tfaey 
will  not  altogether  justify  tiie  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Freocfa 
government  relative  to  such  publications  as  the  present;  but  if 
the  seizure  of  a  book  by  the  summary ^af  of  the  administration, 
be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  a  representative  government^  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  a  correction  of  the  evil  in  the  independence 
of  the  judicial  tribunal,  which  has  to  pronounce  on  the  guilt  of 
the  parties.  In  the  present  instance,  that  tribunal  pronounced  an 
almost  immediate  annulment  of  the  seizure,  and  the  acquittal  and 
discharge  of  the  accused  parties. 

The  reflections  of  the  traveller,  while  sitting  in  the  Vienna 
theatre,  form  the  subject  of  the  joint  poem,  but  we  have  been 
unable  to  perceive  anydiing  very  striking  in  these,  or  very 
philosophical  in  their  arrangement — which  is  a  pity,  as  we  are 
,  assured  in  the  preface  that  **  the  leading  idea,  the  plan,  and  the 
details  of  the  work  were  conceived  and  adjusted  by  means  of  a 
most  active  correspondence."  The  notes  nowever,  as  we  have 
already  said,  are  particularly  interesting,  on  two  accounts ;  first, 
because  (if  the  traveller  was  not  imposed  upon)  the  account  which 
they  give  us  of  the  young  Duke  of  Reichstadt's  situation  infinitely 
surpasses  in  interest  and  singularity,  the  most  ingenious  concep- 
tions of  romance;  and,  secondly,  because  they  present  us  with  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ballads  of  modem 
times. 

We  will  take  the  latter  first,  and  frankly  confess  that  this  is 
the  thing  with  which  we  were  most  struck  in  the  pamphlet.  The 
history  which  our  traveller-poet  gives  us  of  it  is  as  follows. 
Among  the  persons  whose  acquaintance  he  made  at  Vienna,  he 
mentions,  besides  M.  Von  Hammer,  the  orientalist,  and  Madame 
Pichler,  the  novelist,  the  name  of  M.  Sedlitz,  a  young  Hungarian 
poet,  "  dont  les  ouvrages  font  Ics  delices  de  Vienne.* 

"  Tliis  young  poet,  after  expressing  the  most  flattering  opinions  of 
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oar  works,  would  absolately  make  me  promise  that  oor  first  poem  should 
not  be  in  rbyme.  But,  said  I  to  bim,  this  would  be  a  ridiculous  inuo- 
▼atioQ  in  France,  and  no  one  would  read  it. — Try,  was  bis  answer. — 
It  bas  been  already  tried  -,  Voltaire  made  wbat  are  called  blank  verses, 
and  the  attempt  did  not  succeed.  Besides^  to  take  away  tbe  rbyme  from 
our  poetry,  would  be  to  strip  it  completely  of  its  cbarm,  and  make  it 
accessible  (abordable)  to  all  our  prose  writers. — ^Try,  persisted  he;  they 
may  laugh  at  you  at  first,  but  will  imitate  you  afterwards.  And  as  at 
that  period  nothiog  was  talked  of  in  the  sakms  of  Vieona,  but  a  poetical 
piece  of  which  he  was  the  author,  he  was  good  enough  to  take  the 
trouble  of  translating  it  for  me  into  French,  verse  for  verse,  and  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  species  of  dream,  or  evocation,  completely  in  the 
German  style :  Napoleon  and  his  old  army  are  there  resuscitated  by  the 
pen  of  tbe  poet,  and  I  think  this  piece,  stamped  with  originality,  will 
please  our  readers/' 

We  suspect  there  is  some  mistification  in  this  account,  but 
whether  there  be  or  not,  there  is  unquestionably  great  merit  ip 
the  poem,  both  in  conception  and  execution.  We  have  amused 
ourselves  with  "  doing"  it  into  English,  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  French  translation  (if  it  really  be  a  translation)  "  vers 
par  vers  et  mot  par  mot," — with  what  effect  our  readers  must 
determine. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  REVIEW. 


A  minuit,  de  sa  tombe 
Lp  tamboar  te  I^yo  et  tort, 
Fait  sa  toorn^e  et  niarcKe 
Battant  la  cahse  bien  fort. 


De  let  brat  d^iam^s 
Kemue  tonjointement 
Les  baguettes,  bat  la  retralte, 
R^veil  et  roalement. 

La  caisae  soime  ^trangei 
Fortement  elle  retentit, 
pans  leur  fosse  eii  ressuscitent 
Les  vieax  soldata  p^ris ; 

£t  qui  au  fond  da  nord 
Sods  la  glace  enroidist 
£t  qui  trop  chandemenl  gissent 
Sous  la  terre  d'ltalie, 

£t  sous  la  bourbe  da  Nil 
£t  le  sable  de  i'Arabte ; 
lis  quittent  leur  sepulture 
Lenrs  armes  Us  ont  saisi. 

£t  a  minoit,  de  sa  torobe 
Le  troropette  se  leve  et  sort, 
Monte  a  clieval  et  sonne 
Im  trompe  bruyant  et  fort. 


At  midnight,  from  bis  grare. 
The  dniinmer  wolre  and  rose, 

Ajid  beating  loud  the  drum. 
Forth  on  his  round  he  goes. 

Stirred  bjr  his  fleshless  arms. 
The  drumsticks  patly  fall. 

He  beats  the  loud  retreat, 
Reweill^,  and  roU-calU 

So  strangely  rolls  that  drum. 
So  deep  it  echoes  round! 

Old  soldiers  in  their  graves 
Start  to  life  at  the  sound. 

Both  they  in  farthest  north. 
Stiff  in  the  ice  that  lay. 

And  who  too  warm  repose 
Beneath  Italian  chiy. 

Below  the  mud  of  Nile, 
And  'neath  Arabian  sand  ; 

Their  burial  place  they  quit. 
And  soon  to  arms  they  stand. 

And  at  raidoigbt,  from  his  grave. 

The  trumpeter  arose ; 
And  niouuted  ou  his  horse, 

A  kiud  shrill  blast  be  blows. 
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Alon  tur  cbevaox  adieus 
Arriyent  les  cavaliers, 
Vwux  etcadrons  o£l6br6a 
Sanglana  et  balafr^ 

Soot  le  taiqor>  lean  crftoes  blancbfttfes 
RicaiKnt,  etiiereneot 
Lcun  naiiu  oascflaea  loaldvent 
I^iitt  glaifel  tongt  at  traaabaiia. 

Et  a-mmlt^  de  sa  loaibe 
LuciNlaaleveatMWt; 
A  Mt  Icnts  U  t'avanoe 
Soivi  de  r^Ut-ibajor. 

FatU  chapaan  U  portCt 
Habit  sans  ornemens, 
Fetlte-^p^  pour  arme 
Att  c6l6.gaQclm  loi  pend. 

La  lone  Ifc^  pfcla  lueor 
La  Yaaie  piaioe  Claire ;  . 
L'boniine  au  patit  chapeau 
Des  troupes  revue  ya  faire. 

Les  rangs  pr^sentent  les  arrocs, 
Lors  sur  I'epaole  les  inettant, 
Toole  rarm^  devant  leabef 
P41ila  tamboar  bat^llt 

On  voit  former  on  ceiale 
Des  capitaines  et  g^n^niiu ; 
Ao  plus  volsin  Ji  t'oreille 
Ce  chef  souffle  un  mot. 

Ce  mot  va  k  Ja  tando* 
R^some  le  long  de  la  Seine ; 
Le  mot  donn6  eat  la  France, 
La  parole:  Sainte-U^i^ne, 

C'est  la  la  grande  rrvue 
Qo'aux  Cbamps-Elys^es, 
A  i'heare  de  toiooit 
Tient  C6sar  d6cM6. 


On  aery  coonert  then 

Hie  cayalr J  are  seen, 
Old  sqnadroni  ent  ivnown*d, 

Gory  and  gasbM,  I  ween. 

Beneath  the  casque  their  blascbcd  skaUs 
Smile  grim,  and  proud  their  air, 

Aa  iu  thdr  bony  hands 
Theit  h>i^  timrp  awovii  they  hem. 

And  at  nndoig^t.  Iron  Us  tomb. 
The  Chief  aarflke  «nd  roae  ; 

And  foUewed  by  hia  $ta/r» 
With  slow  steps  on  he  goes. 

A  little  hat  be  wears* 

A  coat  quite  plain  bas  he, 
A  little  swurd  for  arms. 

At  his  left  side  bangs  free. 

0*er  the  yaat  plain  the  moon 

A  paly  lustre  thiew ; 
The  roan  with  the  Hide  hal 

The  troops  goes  to  review. 

The  ranks  present  their  arms. 
Deep  roN  the  drums  the  while, 

Reoeyering  then,  the  troopa 
Before  the  Chief  ^k. 

Captains  and  generals  round. 

In  circle  furro'd  appear; 
The  Chief  to  the  first  a  word 

Then  whispers  m  his  eaiv 

The  word  goes  round  the  miks. 

Resounds  along  tbo  Seine; 
That  word  they  «ve  is — France 

I1ie  answer— Sutnta-H^lfisc. 

Tis  there,  at  midnight  hoar. 
The  grand  review,  tliey  say. 

Is  by  dead  Csasar  held. 
In  the  Cbamps-Elys^ea* 


VoD  Hammer^  also,  condescended  to  write  some  complimen- 
tary verses  for  our  fortunate  traveller;  a  thing  which  the  latter 
believes — doubtless  from  internal  evidence — the  learned  orientalist 
never  did  before  in  his  life. 

With  regard  to  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  it  appears^  from  the 
author's  report,  that  the  ex-heir  of  an  empire  is  a  prisoner  both  in 
body  and  mind«  No  Frenchman  is  allowed  to  be  presented  to 
him;  no  communication  can  be  made  to  him,  except  through  the 
medium  of  his  jailors;  no  word  must  be  uttered  in  his  hearing 
which  might  by  possibility  touch  the  chord  of  ambition ;  he  alone, 
of  all  the  civilized  world,  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  his  father. 
His  life  is  measured  out  by  the  square  and  the  rule ;  the  cabinets 
of  France  and  Austria  determine  on  what  he  shall  know,  and  what 
be  shall  think.    The  risk  he  is  told  he  runs  of  assassination  by 
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some  crazy  fanatic  of  liberty,  is  the  talisman  by  which  this  en- 
chantment of  sou]  and  body  is  effected.  "  Rest  perfectly  assured. 
Sir/'  said  the  grand-preceptor  to  our  traveller,  **  that  he  reads  and 
sees  only  what  we  wish  him  to  read»  see»  and  understand.  If  by 
any  chance  a  letter,  a  packet,  or  a  book,  should  fall  into  his  hands 
without  our  knowledge,  bis  first  care  would  be  to  deliver  it  to  ua 
unopened:  he  would  not  even  dare  to  look  at  it  till  assured  that 
he  could  .do  so  without  danger."  "  It  appears  then,''  remarked 
the  author^ ''  that  the  son  of  Napoleon  is  far  from  being  atf  free 
as  we  suppose  him  in  France."  The  answer  was — **  The  Prince 
ii  ntii  a  prisoner,  but — he  is  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position." 
"  Be  satisfied,'*  said  the  grand-preceptor  at  another  mterview» 
"  with  knowing  that  he  is  happy,  and  that  he  is  without  ambition. 
His  career  is  marked  out  for  him;  he  never  will  approach  France 
— the  idea  of  doing  so  vnll  never  enter  his  head.*' 

**  So  mudi  the  better,"  say  we ;  but  this  it  must  be  confessed  is 
a  singular  way  of  arriving  at  so  desirable  an  end.  The  young 
Duke  receives  the  education  befitting  a  prince,  and  is  taught  the 
exercises  beooming  a  soldier.  He  will  not  always  remain  a  boy; 
and,  on  his  escape  from  tutelage^  he  will  hear  and  see  things  like 
other  people.  The  only  personal  anecdote  here  told  of  him 
would  seem  indeed,  to  indicate^  that  even  at  present  he  is  not 
altogether  insensible  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation. 

**  On  a  late  occasion,  he  appeared  to  be  completely  absoitol  with 
some  idea,  and  bafd  not  the  least  attention  to  his  lesson ;  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  struck  his  forehead  with  a  sign  of  impatieace,  and  these  words 
escaped  him :  '  What  is  it  they  y^ant  to  make  of  me  ?  do  tbey  think 
thai  I  have  the  head  of  my  father  ^  ** 

It  is  but  right  to  give  the  authors  of  this  poem  the  benefit  of 
their  concluding  declaration  as  to  passages  in  it,  which  might  be 
susceptible  of  an  unfavourable  interpretation. 

•*  What  might,  perhaps,  have  been  dangerous  at  the  period  when  the 
Restoration  was  advancing  with  trembling  steps,  when  the  recollections 
oi  a  fallen  government  were  still  in  complete  fermentation,  is  now  no 
more  than  a  chimera,  which  alarms  no  one.  The  Bourbon  dynasty, 
which,  in  1814,  only  gave  us  promises)  bar  now  tran^Uillizied  us  by 
their  fulfilment.  It  is  strong  by  the  institutions  which  it  has  established 
and  maintained ;  and  it  derives  especial  strength  from  the  wishes  of 
tbe  majority  of  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  from  the  affection  and  power  of 
an  army,  in  which  there  are  as  many  citizens  as  soldiers.*' 
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Abt.  X. — Geschichte  des  Tempelherrenordenif  nach  dem  vorhan- 
denen  und  mekreren  bisher  unbenutzten  Quellen.  Von  Wilhelm 
Ferdinand  Wilcke.  (History  of  the  Order  of  the  Knighu 
Templars^  from  accessible  as  well  as  several  hitherto  un- 
explored sources.  By  W.  F.  Wilcke.)  2  Bande,  8vo.  Leip- 
zig. 1826-27. 
NoTWiTHSTANDiNO  the  reproach  of  indolence,  frivolity,  and  at* 
tadiiiient  to  light,  in  preference  to  solid,  literature,  vAuck  is  so 
frequently,  and  not  without  justice,  cast  upon  the  present  age, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  never  was  any  period  in  which 
a  more  active,  or  inquiring  spirit  of  political  philosophy  prevailed. 
But  it  is  to  the  contment  rather  than  to  England  that  this  praise 
is  due;  for  while  there  the  history  of  all  ages  and  countries  b 
investigated  widi  diligence,  new  light  cast  on  ^  annab  of  the 
world,  and  on  the  springs  of  human  actions  and  institutifHis,  in 
works  of  magnitude  which  are  continually  sending  forth — here, 
except  on  sulb^ects  immediately  connected  with  our  own  conntiy, 
few  historians  venture  to  exceed  the  moderate  bulk  of  two  or  three 
octavo  volumes.  What  is  still  worse,  if  we  set  aside  tlie  copious 
Universal  History,  now  become  rather  antiquated,  there  are  several 
nations  and  countries  of  which  we  may  vainly  seek  for  any  account 
in  English  literature;  while  in  the  French  and  German,  those 
proper  rivals  of  the  English,  satisfactory  information  may  be 
readily  obtained  on  almost  every  subject  of  historic  importance. 
Unfortunately  too,  the  party  spirit  which  the  nature  of  our  poli- 
tical constitution  has  such  a  tendency  to  engender,  extends  into 
regions  where  calmness  and  impartiality  shouki  dwell;  and  tfaoagh 
we  can  point  out  some  works  on  our  national  history,  one  parti- 
cularly, distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  cool  and  unbiassed  philoeo- 
phical  criticism,  such  cannot  be  justly  called  the  character  of  our 
hbtoric  literature.  Our  histories  of  Greece  are  written  with  simi- 
lar heat  and  prejudice :  most  of  our  other  historical  worbiare 
tame,  spiritless  and  uncritical.  .^  --^ 

Yet  we  think  the  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  is  almost  at 
hand,  when  history  will  engage  more  attention,  and  form  a  more 
prominent  branch  of  study  and  literary  education  in  this  countiy, 
than  it  has  ever  done ;  and  we  feel  disposed  to  regard  the  preseqt 
rather  as  a  period  of  transition.  We  cannot  long  bear  to 
linger  far  behind  our  continental  neighbours  and  rivals;  political 
science,  of  which  history  is  the  support  and  the  groundwork, 
must  always  be  cultivated  in  a  country  whose  policy  embraces  the 
whole  known  world,  more  especially  now  that  her  government 
and  constitution  no  longer  stand  alone,  towering  over  surrounding 
despotisms ;  as  similar  forms  and  a  congenial  spirit  are  fast  per- 
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vadtng  otlier  nations.  The  physical  sciences  mast,  from  their 
very  nature,  always  attract  a  smaller  number  of  votaries  than  his- 
tory;  for  laws  and  political  regulations  will  ever  retain  their  just 
superiority  over  those  sciences  which  minister  chiefly  to  external 
wants  and  conveniences;  and  a»  one  good  law  or  wise  political 
measure  is  productive  of  more  real  and  extensive  benefit  than 
numerous  physical  discoveries  and  inventions,  so  die  statesman 
and  political  philosopher  will  alwi^,  in  the  public  estimation, 
stand  higher  than  the  chemist  and  the  mathematician.  Finally,  the 
passion  for  light  literature  will  give  way,  and  must,  we  think,  soon 
wear  itself  out«  The  Waverley  novels,  though  they  have  done 
some  nusdiief  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  have  been  productive 
of  more  than  countervailing  good ;  they  have  weaned  the  public 
mind  from  the  wretched  trash  on  which  it  had  previously  been 
feeding,  and  accustomed  it  to  a  more  robust  diet.  There  is.  now, 
we  would  hope,  little  fear  of  its  ever  returning  to  what  it  has 
rejected;  and  as  the  illustrious  author  of  these  works  cannot  be 
expected  to  go  on  for,  ever  ministering  to  the  taste  he  has  created, 
and  the  chance  is  90  very  slender  of  writers  like  himself  appearing, 
nothing,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  will  remain  to  the  reading 
world,  but  to  have  recourse  to  real  history,  which,  when  written 
as  it  ought  to  be,  will  be  found  to  possess  several  of  the  attrac* 
tions  of  the  romance,  with  that  invaluable  one  in  which  the  latter 
is  almost  necessarily  deficient,  namely,  truth.  The  monthly 
miscellanies  too,*  which  are  now  beginning  to  form  a  part  of  our 
literature,  hold  out  hopes  of  encouraging  the  taste  for  that  branch, 
as  historical  works  will  form  a  prominent  portion  of  their  contents ; 
and  if  the  ill-judging  parsimony  of  publiahers  does  not  lead  them 
to  employ  mere  literary  craftsmen,  many  of  their  volumes  may  be 
expected  to  fall  little  short  of.  romances  in  interest,  while  they 
will  at  the  same  time  teach  lessons  of  sound  political  wisdom.   . 

In  the  confident  hope  that  these  pleasing  anticipations  will  soon 
be  rej|lized,.we  beg  to  add,  that  our  endeavours  shall  never  be  want- 
ing to  stimulate  the  taste^uMLthe  emulation  of  our  countrymen,  by 
frequently  laying  before  diem  accounts  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  historic  department  on  the  continent.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  inquiries  which  have  been 
made  into  the  interesting  subject  of  the  history  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  concerning  whose  origin  and  suppression  no  full  and 
satisfactory  account  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  in  flnglisb 
literature.  ' 

The  original  sources  from  which  a  History  of  the  Order  of  the 
Templars  must  be  derived,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gesia  Dei  per 

•  Wc  allude  to  Constable's  MisccIIanj ;  Murray's  Family  library ;  Tlic  Cabinet 
CyclopMliat  &c.&c 
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•fWnurof ,  and  other  writingB  of  the  middle  ages  dimg  the  tkne  of 
its  existence,  together  with  the  maoaseript  records  reh^ing  to  tkc« 
•tiU  pieserved.  The  first  modern  history  of  the  order,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  of  its  condemnatioo,  is  that  of  the  FiBRck  ad- 
vocate Dupuy,  published  m  1654;  and  the  spirit  of  inquiry  1^ 
which  he  was  actuated  will  appear  by  the  very  commeacement  of 
his  work,'wlMch  sets  out  with  his  declaration  of  justifying  tb«t  act 
of  Philip  le  Bel  and  his  lawyers ;  for,  says  he, «'  the  lofty  and  m^ 
tttous  deeds  of  our  king,  Philip  le  Bel,  one  of  those  great  kings 
who  have  governed  our  jnonarchy,  and  who  has  executed  very 
great  enterprises,  have  been  wonderftiliy  injured  by  this  conmen 
evil  (that  of  being  misinterpreted) ;  so  that  he  has  been  styled 
impious  on  account  of  his  generous  prosecution  of  Pope  Bonifiice, 
and  a  usurper  of  the  goods  of  others,  and  beyond  measure  avari- 
cious, on  account  of  the  matter  of  the  Templars.''  Dupuy  must 
acconilingly  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  Philip,  radier  than  the 
historian  of  the  Templars.  At  the  close  of  the  sevenseenlli  cen- 
tury a  histoiy  of  them,  in  Latin,  by  Gtirtler,  appeared  ^at  Amster- 
dam; in  1735  Fenreira  published,  at  Lisbon,  his-  work  <m  the 
same.suhject;  finally,  a  Spanish  work  by  Campomanes,  ca«ie  out 
in  1774.:  both  that  and  the  Portuguese  work  contain  much  vuhi- 
idiifr  matter*  •  The  earliest  German  inquiry  is  that  of  Anion;  pub- 
lished a  few  years  later  than  the  Spanish  work  of  Oampomaaes. 
The  Engksb.  language,  as  we  have  already  observed,  contains  do 
work  on  this  subject 

,  But  besides  these  historical  essays  and  inquiries,  die  Templars 
have  furnished  matter  for  variottv  other  works.  The  learned 
Danish  bishop,  Munter,  has,  from  the  Vatican  MSS.  published 
the  Statute-book  of  die  Order,  accompanied  with  valnaUe  notes. 
Niooiai  instituted  au  inquiry  into  the  secret  doctrines  and  prae- 
ti9e8'imputed  to  the  Templars ;  several  writers  attempted  to  trace 
a  connection  between  them  and  the  Free-Masons ;  and  as  is  always 
the  case  where  Masonry  is  on  the  tapis,  abundance  of  ill-emplojed 
erudition,  wild  and  fanciful  conjectures  and  awe-inspiring  mys- 
tery, has  been  displayed.  Moldenbauer  published,  io  1798>  from 
the  original  records,  the  whole  of  the  process  agunst  the  Ofder  in 
France.  The  present  oentury  has  produced  the  researches  of 
Barillet,  and  the  able  defence  of  ttio  Knights  by  Raytiooard  in 
France;  -while  in  the  sixth  v<Aume  of  the  Mitm  de  t Orient,  Jos. 
von  Hammer  has,  from. hitherto  unknown  or  unemployed  sources, 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  horrible  charges  made  against  the 
Knights;  and  Raynouard,  De  Sacy,  Munter,  Oruber  von  Oru- 
banflBls,  and  others^have  in  various  journals  replied  to,  and,  as  we 
think,  amply  confuted  him. 

It  is  evident  that  a  complete  history  of  the  Order  of  the  Knigbts 
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of  the  Tenple  was  a  desideratum,  and  also  that  there 
ample  suppff  of  maleriab  for  the  ooBitructioii  of  it  at  hand.  The 
task  has  accordingly  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Wilcke  in  the  pre- 
sent w<M-k,  but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  it,  we  are  compelled  to 
eay  that  we  consider  the  desideraium  still  unsupplied.  In  Mr. 
Wilcke  we  discern  the  nmts  and  the  defects- of  his  countrymen; 
Us  industry  is  indefatigable;  not  content  with  secondary  authon- 
aies,  he  has  everywhere  had  recourse  to  the  .original  sources,  and 
B^^iected  no  work  whence  he  could  hope  to  derive  any  assistance; 
.but  he  has  all  the  tendency  to  mystery^  so  furevdent  among  the 
Gennan  writers,  and  seems  to  regard  the  extremely  dubious  fisct  of 
the  order  having  had  a  secret  doctrine  as  so  certain  as  scarcely  ta 
deem  that  it  stands  in  need  of  proof  or  inquiry;  while  the  most 
-absurd  and  improbable  charges  made  against  the  order  find  vridi 
him  an  easy  credence.  Further,  Mr.  Wilcke  is,  by  his  own  ac- 
count, but  a  young  man;  hence  his  Judgment  is  weak  and  his 
-rsAeetions  firequentiF^  trite  and  superficial;  and  though  we  mi^ 
commend  the  ardour  which  impels  to  incj^uiry,  and  to  thecommifr- 
nicatioa  of  its  results,  we  would  always  dissuade  ambitious  youth 
from  a  too  early  appearance  in  the  field  of  history.  You^g  men 
may  excel  in  poetry,  or  in  mathematics,  or  the  physical  scienoca» 
and  many  have  done  so;  bnt  few  are  the  historical  works  of  value 
written  by  men  who  have  not  passed  the  mezzo  del  eammm  di 
fKM^fW  t^n,  or  had  mose  experience  of  mankind  than  can  be  ob- 
tained within  the  precincts  of  a  university. 

The  Templari,  therefore^  rather  than  Mr.  Wilcke's  history  of 
them,  will  form  the  subject  of  this  article,  in  which  vre  shall  ooo- 
aider  the  points  of  importance  connected  with  them  from  the  in- 
stitution till  the  suppression  of  the  order,  and  examine  some  of  the 
attacks  and  defences  of  the  various  combatants — Mr.  Wilcke  of 
coarse  included-— who  have  shivered  lances  in  their  attack  or 


The  natural  derire  to  visit  pli^^es  which  have  been  the^ 
of  memorable  actions,  or  the  abode  of  distinguished  personages, 
had  from  a  very  early  period  drawn  pious  pilgrims  from  the  east 
and  the  west  to  view  diose  spots  which  had  been  hallowed'by  the 
presence  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  toils  and  the  dangers  of  the 
journey  were  unheeded^  when  set  in  comparison  witk  the>blisa  of 
pouring  forth  prayer  on  Calvary,  and  batlung  in  the  waves<of  Jor- 
dan, whose  waters  had  consecmted  the  Saviour  to  his  holy  oflke. 
After  Jerusalem  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hannned,  the  pious  pilgrims  of  the  west  received  little  or  nointeik 
ruption  in  the  performance  of  their  sacred  duty;  for  with  all  their 
fanaticism  the  Arabs  were  tolerant,  and  moderate  tribdte  always 
ensured  their  protection.    But  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  diurches 
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di&recl  in  point  of  doctriiie»  and  the  Latin  pilgnms,  when  in.  the 
Holy  City»  did  not  always  uke  sufficient  care  to  avoid  offending 
the  prejudices  of  the  Moslems,  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Jeru* 
aalem  were  averse  to  receiving  into  their  houses  their  westeni 
hretbren,  and  stronger  reasons  prevented  their  seeking  or  obtain- 
jnff  the  hospitality  of  the  Mohammedans* 

We  accordingly  find  that,  so  early  as  the  ninth  century,  die 
monk  Bernard  saw  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  near  the  cfauidi 
of  the  Holy  Virgin,  a  hospital  composed  of  twelve  dwellinga,  for 
pilgrims  from  the  west,  which  possessed  com  lands,  vinoyaida, 
and  gardens,  and  an  excellent  library,  established  by  the  bounty 
of  Charlemagne.  In  the  eleventh  centuryi  when  the  apprehensioa 
of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  and  the  appeaiance  of  Christ 
to  judge  mankind,  had  once  more  fanned  the  flame  of  pious  pU- 
•gnmage  which  had  been  previously  dying,  away,  and  men  were 
hastening  to  the  land  where  they  expected  to  meet  their  Lord 
and  Judge,  there  was  built  within  the  walk  of  Jerusalem  a  bo»- 
•pital  for  the  reception  of  Catholic  pilgrims.  This  hospital  stood 
.within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
•and,  by  the  favour  of  the  Egyptian  khalif,  a  church,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  and  afterwards  called  St.  Maria  de  Latina,  was  erected 
close  by  it ;  there  an  abbot  and  several  monks,  who  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  received  and  entertained  the  pilgrims  who 
-arrived  each  year  from  the  west,  and  furnished  such  of  them  as 
were  poor  or  had  been  plundered  by  the  roving  Bedoweens,  with 
the  means  of  paying  the  tax  exacted  by  the  unbelievers.  Deco- 
-mm  not  permitting  the  reception  of  the  female  .pilgrims,  the 
4>rediren  established  without  their  walls  a  convent,  d^icated  to 
'Mary  Magdalene,  where  apious  sisterhood  entertained  the  pil- 
grims of  WIT  own  sex.  The  number  of  the  pilgrims  still  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  the  abbot  and  his  monks  erected  a  new.Aos- 
pitium  near  their  church,  which  they  placed  under  the  pationwe 
of  St.  John,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  named  Eleemon,  or  the 
.  Compassionate.  This  last  hospital  had  no.  independent  revenues, 
.but  derived  its  income  from  the  bounty  of  the  abbot  of  the  mo- 
fiastery  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  alms  of  the  pious. 

2  When,  in  1099,  Jerusalem  was  invested  by  the  Crusaders,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  was  presided  by  Gerhard,  a  native  of 
•Provence,  a  man  of  exemplary  piety,  and  of  a  spirit  of  mild  and 
.universal  benevolence,  rarely  to  be  found  in  that  age;  for  while 
-the.  city  was  pressed  by  the  arms  of  the  faithful,  who  sought  for 
•future  glory  by  the  extermination  of  those  whom  they  deemed  the 
enemies  of  God  on  earth,  not  merely  the  orthodox  Catholic,  but 
;the  schismatic  Greek,  and  even- the  unbelieving  Mc^em,  shared 
.without  diatinclion  the  alms  of  the  good  director  of  the  hospital 
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of  Sti  John.  When  the  city  was  taken,  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  Crusaders  received  all  due  care  and  attention  from  Gerhard 
and  his  monks.  The  general  favour  they  enjoyed  with  Godfrey 
and  the  other  pilgrims  now  emboldened  them  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  monastery  of  St.  Maria  de  Latina ;  and  to  pursue 
their  labour  of  love  alone  and  independent,  they  drew  up  a  rule 
for  themselves,  to  which  they  bound  themselves  to  obedience  in 
the  presence  of  the  patriarch,  and  assumed  as  their  distinguishing 
dress,  a  black  mantle,  with  a  white  cross  of  eight  points  on  the 
left  breast.  They  still  remained  obedient  to  Ae  abbot  of.  St. 
Maria  de  Latina,  and  according  to  the  law  of  the  church,  they 
paid  tythes  to  the  patriarch. 

This  continued  while  the  brotherhood  was  poor;  but  riches 
soon  began  to  flow  in  upon  them.  Godfrey,  whose  very  name 
suggests  the  ideas  of  virtue  and  piety,  pure,  if  not' always  well 
directed,  struck  with  their  simple  and  unassuming  charity^  be- 
stowed on  them  his  domain  of  Monboire,  in  Brabant,  widi  -all 
its  appurtenances.  His  brotlier  and  successor,  Baldwin,  gave 
them  a  portion  of  the  booty  gained  from  the  infidels ;  several 
pious  princes  and  nobles  followed  these  examples,  and  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John  soon  saw  itself  in  possession  of  extensive  estates 
both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  which  were  managed  by  members  of 
the  society  named  Preceptors.  Pope  Pascal  II.,  in  1113,  re- 
lieved the  Hospitallers  from  the  burden  of  paying  tythes  to  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem — confirmed  by  his  bull  all  donations  made 
and  to  be  made  to  them — and  gave  them  authority  to  appoint  a 
successor  on  the  death  of  Gerhard,  without  the  interference  of 
any  other  secular  or  spiritual  authority.  The  society  now  counted 
among  its  members  many  gallant  knights  who  had  come  to  die 
Holy  Land  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  their  Saviour;  and  there,  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  more  accordant  to  his,  had  flung  aside  their 
swords  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  attendance  on  the  sick  and 
poor  among  the  brethren  of  St.  John.  One  of  the  most  distin- 
goished  of  these  was  Raymond  Dupuy,  a  knight  of  Dauphin6, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  worthy  Gerhard,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  in  his  office. 

It  was  to  Laynez  and  Acquaviva,  not  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  that 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits  owed  its  consistency  and  direction  to  one 
mark;  it  was  Raymond,  not  Gerhard,  who,  properly  speakiqg, 
organized  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers.  The  founder  of  a  society 
is  rarely  aware  of  its  ultimate  views  and  objects.  Raymond,  a 
man  of  vigorous  and  active  mind,  established  the  discipline  of  hia 
order.  His  regulations  afford  a  specimen  of  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  his  time;  and  some  of  them  require  to  be 
noticed  here,  on  account  of  their  similarity  iwith  those  of  the 
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Templars  shortly  to  be  mentioned.  The  usual  monkish  duties  of 
chastity  and  obedience  were  strictly  enjoined ;  the  brethren,  both 
lay  and  spiritual,  were  directed  to  wear  at  least  a  linen  or  woollen 
shirt,  but  no  exoensive  dress  of  any  kind,  above  all^  no  furs ;  when 
they  went  to  collect  alms,  they  were,  for  fear  of  temptation,  ncFer 
to  go  alone,  but  always  in  parties  of  two  or  three;  di^  were  not, 
however,  to  select  their  companions,  but  to  take  such  as  the 
director  should  appoint  them ;  wherever  there  was  a  house  be- 
longing to  their  order,  they  were  to  turn  in  thither  and  nowbeie 
else,  and  to  take  whatever  was  ^iven  them,  and  ask  for  nothing 
more ;  they  were  also  to  carry  their  lights  with  them,  and  wherever 
they  passed  the  night,  to  set  these  burning  before  them,  lest  th^ 
^nemy  should  bring  on  them  some  deadly  danger.  When  the 
brethren  were  in  the  church,  or  in  a  private  house^  in  the  company 
of  women,  they  were  to  take  good  heed  to  themselves,  and  avoid 
temptation ;  for  the  same  reason,  they  were  never  to  si^r  women 
to  wash  their  head  or  /eet,  or  to  make  their  bed.  If  a  brother  had 
fallen  into  carnal  sin,  and  bis  offence  was  secret,  a  silent  penance 
was  deemed  suflicient ;  but  if  it  had  been  public,  and  he  was  folly 
convicted  of  it,  he  was  on  Sunday,  after  mass,  when  the  people 
were  gone  out  of  church,  to  be  stript  of  his  clothes,  and  there,  bj 
the  director  himself,  or  such  of  the  brethren  as  he  appointed, 
severely  beaten  with  thongs  or  rods,  and  then  expelled  the  order. 
Any  brother  possessed  of  money  or  valuables,  who  concealed 
them  from  the  master,  was  severely  punbhed,  the  money  which  he 
had  secreted  was  hung  about  the  offender's  neck,  and  he  was 
scourged  by  one  of  the  brethren,  in  the  presence  of  all  those  b&- 
lon^ng  to  the  house ;  he  bad  then  to  do  penance  for  forty  days, 
during  which  time,  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  he  had  nothing 
but  bread  and  .  water  to  support  htm.  '  These  regulations  were 
made  by  Raymond,  in.  the  year  1118;  a  circumstance  to  be  at* 
tended  to,  as  some  similar  rules  have  been  since  made  a  ground 
of  accusation  against  the  Templars. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Raymond  had  any  ulterior  design  of 
making  the  order  of  the  Hospitallers  a  military  one,  but  if  such 
was  his  intentiob,  he  was  anticipated.  The  kingdom  of  Jeni- 
salem,  over  which  Baldwin  IL  now  ruled,  had  been  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary state  from  the  date  of  its  conquest.  It  lay  between 
two  enemies,  the  Egyptians  on  the  south,  and  the  Turks  on  the 
north ;  and  these  Moslems,  though  of  opposite  and  hostile  sects, 
agreed  in  hatred  of  the  Christians,  and  a  desire  to  take  Jerusalem — 
which  was  to  them  also  the  Holy  City— out  of  the  hands  of  the 
western  infidels ;  the  independent  Arabs  of  the  desert  were  also 
inimical  to  the  Christians,  and  as  fond  of  pluuder  as  they  have 
^'een  at  all  periods  of  their  history.     Hence  the  Holy  Land  was 
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CODttQually  infested  by  predatory  bands,  who  robbed  and  plua« 
dered  all  who  fell  in  their  way ;  the  pious  pilgrim  who  disem^ 
barked  at  Joppa/  or  Acris/ was  fortunate  if  he  reached  the  ulti* 
mate  object  of  his  journey  in  safety,  and  when  he  had  visited  all 
the  consecrated  places  within  its  sacred  walls,  new'perib  awaited 
him  on  his  way  to  bathe  in  the  purifying  waters  of  the  Jordan, 
or  to  pluck  in  the  gardens  of  Jericho  the  palm-branch  which  he 
was  to  suspend  in  the  church  on  his  return. 

To  those  who  consider  the  mild,  gentle,  and  peaceful  spirit 
which  every  page  of  the  Gospel  respires,  it  must  appear  a  matter 
of  surprize  how  the  religion  of  the  middle  ages,  or  rather  of  the 
JLatin  church  in  those  ages,  should  have  been  of  so  martial  a 
character.  But  man  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  maker  of  his  own 
religion ;  and  whatever  form  he  may  adopt,  he  will  make  it  bend 
to  his  original  notions.  The  Gothic  and  Germanic  tribes  who 
overturned  the  western  empire  of  Rome,  and  embraced  her  reli-  • 
gion,  were  an  extremely  warlike  race ;  such,  too,  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  spirit  of  the  religion  which  they  professed;  the 
sacred  books  of  die  Christians  contained  the  Jewish,  as  well  as 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  spirit  of  die  former  accorded 
sufficiently  with  the  martial  habits  of  the  converts  to  win  their 
preference.  It  was  not  perceived  that  the  Mosaic  w&s  a  national 
religion,  and  Jehovah  represented  in  it  chiefly  as  a  national  God, 
and  that  to  fi^t  in  the  cause  of  Jehovah  was  nearly  equivalent 
to  fighting  for  king  and  country;  the  language  and  ideas  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  it  was  held  that  no 
more  grateful  offering  could  be  made  to  Him  whom  the  New 
Testament  declares  to  b6  Love  and  the  Father  of  Mercy,  thantlie 
blood  of  slaughtered  unbelievers.'  The  pilgrims  and  their  histo* 
nans  made  it  matter  x>f  reproach  to  their  more  generous  and  cut 
lightened  leaders,  when  they  granted  life  and  safety  to  the  van- 
quished Moslems,  and  more  than  once  the  religious  zeal  of  the 
troops  violated  the  promise  of  the  leader.  It  was  thnp  that,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  deeds  of  atrocity  were  justified  by  Scnp> 
ture,  and  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  sacred  volume  threw  the 
Christian  part  completely*  into  the  shade.  In  both  cases,  the 
great  majority  of  men  were  perfectly  sincere  in  their  belief,  and 
were  fully  persuaded  that  when  they  spilled  the  Uood  of  thos^ 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  ungodly,  diey  thereby  did  good 
service  to  God. 

In  the  y^ar  1 1 19»  the  twentieth  of  the  Christian  dominion  in 
Syria,  nine  pious  and  valiant  knights,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
had  been  the  companions  oF  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  formed  thenih 
selves  into  an  association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prot^t  and 
defend  pilgrims  on  their  visits  to  the  holy  places.  These  knights. 
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of  whom  the  two  chief  were  Hugo  de  Parens  and  Ghxlffey  de  St 
Omer,  vowed«  in  honour  of  the  sweet  mother  of  God  (la.doce 
mere  de  Dieu),  to  unite  monkhood  and  knighthood ;  their  pious 
design  met  with  die  warm  approbation  of  the  king  and  the  patri* 
arch,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  they  made  the  three  ordinate 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience ;  and  a  fourth,  of  com- 
batting  without  ceasing  against  the  heathen,  in  defence  of  pilgrima 
and  of  the  Holy  Land ;  and  bound  diemselves  to  live  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Jerusalem.  The 
king  assigned  them  for  their  abode  a  part  of  his  palace,  wiiich 
stood  close  by  where  had  stood  the  Temple  of  the  Lord.  He 
and  his  barons  contributed  to  their  support,  and  the  abbot  and 
canons  of  the  Temple  assigned  them  for  the  keeping  of  their 
arms  and  magazines  the  street  between  it  and  the  royal  palace, 
and  hence  they  took  the  name  of  the  soldiery  of  the  Temple,  or 
Templars*  When  Fulk,  count  of  Anjou,  in  the  year  following 
the  formation  of  the  society,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Hdy 
Land,  the  order  was  even  then  in  such  repute  that  he  joined  it  as 
a  married  brother,  and  on  his  return  home  remitted  them  annu- 
ally thirty  pounds  of  silver,  to  aid  them  in  their  pious  labours, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  Christian  princes. 
The  Hospitallers  soon  found  themselves  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Templars,  and  to  unite  with  their  heretofore  hum- 
ble office  of  attending  the  sick  pilgrims,  the  martial  one  of  pro- 
tecting them  against  the  heathen ;  and  many  a  gallant  knight, 
who  had  laid  aside  his  arms  on  entering  their  society,  with  joy 
resumed  the  exercise  of  them  in  this  hallowed  warfare.  The 
English  historian,  Bromton,  affirms,  but  apparently  without  suf- 
ficient authority,  that  the  knights  who  founded  the  order  of  the 
Templars  had  been  originally  members  of  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John. 

During  the  first  nine  years  after  dieir  institution,  the  Templars 
lived  in  poverty  and  humility,  and  no  new  members  joiued  their 
society,  which  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  St.  John.  Their  clothing 
consisted  of  such  garments  as  were  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
charity  of  the  faithful,  and  so  rigorously  were  the  gifts  of  piova 
princes  applied  by  them  'to  their  destination— the  benefit  of 
pilgrims  and  of  the  Holy  Land  in  general — that  in  consequeaoe 
of  their  poverty,  Hugo  de  Payens  and  Godfrey  de  St.  Omer  had 
but  one  war-horse  between  them.  When  the  order  had  arrived 
at  wealth  and  splendour,  its  seal,  representing  two  knights  mounted 
on  one  charger,  commemorated  this  original  poverty  of  its  ptous 
founders — a  circumstance  which  has  been  even  made  a  gromid  of 
accusation  against  them  1 

During  the  reign  of  Baldwin  IL  the  kingdom  was  very  hard 
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pieraed  by  the  Turks  of  Damascus,  Mossul,  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  states,  and  the  king  had  been  a  captive  in  their  hands.  On 
bis  liberation  he  sought  every  means  of  strengthening  his  king- 
dom, and  as  the  Templars  had  displayed  such  eminent  valour 
and  lievotion  wherever  they  had  been  engaged,  he  resolved  to  gain 
them  all  the  influence  and  consideration  in  his  power.  Accord* 
ingly  he  despatched  two  of  their  members  as  his  envoys  to  the 
Holy  See,  to  }ay  before  the  Pope  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  also  furnished  them  with  a  strong  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  nephew  of  one  of  the 
envoys.  Bernard  approved  highly  of  the  object  and  institution  of 
the  order.  Hugo  de  Payens  and  five  other  brethren  soon  arrived 
in  the  west,  and  appeared  before  the  fathers,  who  were  assembled- 
in  council  at  Troyes,  to  whom  Hugo  detailed  the  maxims  and  the 
deeds  of  the  Templars.  The  fathers  expressed  their  approbation 
of  all  he  said,  the  order  was  pronounced  good  and  useful,  and 
some  additions,  taken  from  that  of  the  Benedictines,  were  made  to 
their  rule.     By  the  direction  of  Pope  Honorius,  the  council  ap- 

f>inted  them  a  white  mantle  as  their  peculiar  dress,  to  which 
ope  Eugenius  some  years  afterwards  added  a  red  cross  on  the 
breast— the  symbol  of  martyrdom.  Their  banner  was  of  the 
black  and  white  stripe,  called,  in  old  French,  Bauseant  (which 
word  became  their  war-cry);  and  bore  the  pious  inscription, 
Non  nobis,  Domine,  nan  nobis,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  eloriam.  St. 
Bernard,  if  he  did  not  himself  draw  up  this  rule,  had  at  least  a 
considerable  participation  in  it ;  throughout  his  life  he  cherished 
the  Templars;  he  rarely  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
which  he  did  not  praise  them,  and  recommend  them  to  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  great. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  Bernard,  and  the  sincere  piety  and 
noble  qualities  of  its  founders,  the  order  rapidly  increased  in 
wealth  and  consequence.  Many  knights  assumed  its  habit,  and 
with  Hugo  de  Payens  travelled  through  France  and  England,  to 
excite  the  Christians  to  the  sacred  war.  With  Henry  L  of 
England  they  met  the  highest  consideration.  Fulk,  of  Anjou, 
re-united  himself  to  Hugo  de  Payens,  and  on  the  invitation  of 
King  Baldwin,  prepared,  though  advanced  in  years,  to  set  out  for 
Palestine,  to  espouse  the  daughter  of  the  king,  and  succeed  him 
on  his  throne.  Gifts  in  abundance  flowed  in  on  the  order,  large 
possessions  were  bestowed  on  it  in  all  countries  of  the  west,  and 
Hugo  de  Payens,  now  its  grand  master,  returned  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  year  1129>  at  the  head*  of  three  hundred  Knights 
Templars  of  the  noblest  families  in  Europe,  and  shared  in  the  dis- 
astrous attempt  on  Damascus. 

The  mention  of  the  attempt  on  Damascus  brings  us  to  the 
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ooDtideration  of  a  question  of  some  importance; — ^had  the  Tc 
plan  any  secret  uadentanding  with  the  sect  of  the  lamatlites^  or 
Assassins ;  or  did  they  borrow  from  them  any  of  their  rides  and 
plans?  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  whose  history  of  the  latter  society 
we  have  already  noUced,^  maintains  that  die  Templars  wem, 
in  a  great  measure,  modelled  after  them.  When  describing  the 
Assassins,  he  says— • 

''As  to  its  external  constitntion,  the  state  of  the  Assasshis  was  a  mere 
order,  like  that  of  the  KnighU  of  St.  John,  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
or  the  Templsn,  the  Isst  of  whom  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Asssssias* 
not  only  in  the  form  of  grand  masters,  grand  priors^  and  thev  mligpons 
maxims,  but  also  in  their  dress,  and  in  the  spirit  tk  political  temknq^ 
and  secret  doctrine.  Clad  in  white,  with  the  distinguishing  sign  of  a 
red  cross  on  their  mantle,  like  the  Assassins  in  white  garments  with 
red  caps  or  girdles,  the  Templars  had  also  a  secret  doctrine,  which  de- 
nied and  abjured  the  sanctity  of  the  cross,  as  that  of  the  Assassins  did 
the  precepts  of  Islam.  The  ^ndamental  maxim  of  the  policy  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  was  to  make  themselves,  by  the  possession  of  fortresses 
and  castles,  masten  of  the  surrounding  country  3  and  in  this  manner, 
without  treasure,  and  without  an  army,  a  state  within  the  state,  Ibrmid- 
aUe  rivals  to  princes,  to  keep  the  people  in  subjecCkm.'^ 
To  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  which  he  frequently  iterates 
in  the  course  of  his  work,  Mr.  Wilcke^  if  any  stress  is  to  be  fptd 
on  his  judgment,  in  a  great  measure  accedes. 

As  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to  differ  from  all  the  opi* 
nions  of  Mr.  Von  Hammer  respecting  the  Templars,  we  take  this 
opportunity,  once  for  all,  .to  express  our  sentiments  with  respect 
io  that  distinguished  writer;  and  thede  are,  that  no  man  has  a 
more  sincere  regard  for  truth  or  the  best  interests  of  society ; 
but  that  he  is  too  precipitate  iu  his  judgment,  too  much  under 
the  guidance  of  imagination,  and  too  easily  caught  by  slight  and 
casual  analogies.  This  last  characteristic  of  Mr.  Von  Hammer^s 
mind  we  have  already  noticed  more  than  once ;  it  dbfigures  his 
Hbtory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  work  on  which  he  justly 
builds  his  surest  hopes  of  future  fame,  and  we  think  the  present 
instance  is  as  strong  a  one  as  will  be  found. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Assassins  (for  it  is  by  no  means  proved) 
had  a  secret  doctrine ;  we  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  inquire  if 
the  same  was  the  case  with  the  Templars,  but  only  observe  bow 
extremely  unlikely  it  was,  that,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  die 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  intimacy  should  have  been  so  great 
between  the  hostile  nations,  that  the  chieft  of  the  society  of  the 
Assassins  should  have  communicated  their  most  secret  doctrines, 
(which,  according  to  Mr.  Von  Hammer's  authorities,  were  most 
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sedukMsl^  concealed  from  all  but  a  small  number  of  iktiT  oWn 
order»)  to  illiterate  and  externally  at  least  zealous  Christian  kni^bts* 
as  were  the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Templars ;  for  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Mr.  Von  Hammer  does  not  say  that  Uie  secret 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  the  order  when  it  had  become  con 
rupt,  (as  Mr.  Wilcke  with  somewhat  more  probability  does,)  but 
asserts  that  Hugo  de  Payens  and  his  companions  were  secret  in- 
fidels, had  an  already  matured  plan  of  empire,  modelled  of  course 
on  that  of  Hassan-Sabah,  and  that  all  their  sanctity,  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, .and  piety,  were  merely  assumed  as  a  mask.  This  is  a 
common  mistake  in  ingenious  men,  who  are  for  ever  ascribing  to 
tbej  founders  of  empires,  religions,  and  societies  that  attribute  of 
divinity  which  sees  from  the  beginning  the  ultimate  end,  and  forms 
all  its  plans  and  projects  vrith  a  view  to  it.  It  is  thus  that  some 
would  fain  persuade  us  that  Mohammed,  in  his  solitary  cave  at 
Mecca,  saw  cleariy  and  distinctly  the  future  triumphs  of  Islam, 
and  its  banners  floating  at  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ozus;  that 
Cromwell,  when  an  obscure  individual,  already  in  fancy  grasped 
the  sceptre  of  England;  or  that  Loyola  beheld  the  members  of 
his  order  guiding  the  consciences  of  kin^s,  and  governing  an  em- 
pire in  Paraguay.  Ail  such  results  are  in  fact  Ae  slow  and  gra- 
dual growth  of  time;  one  step  leads  to  another,  till  the  individual 
or  the  society  looks  back  with  amazement  to  its  feeble  com- 
mencement. If  there  is  any  exception  to  this  general  law,  it  is 
Hassan-Sabah ;  but  in  his  case,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
found  the  society  dready  existing,  and  only  extended  and  enlarged 
its  oi^anization.  We  may  argue  so  far  a  priori  against  the  sup- 
position of  tiie  Templars  having  had  from  the  commencement  a 
secret  doctrine :  we  shall  in  the  sequel  consider  the  proofs  which 
are  advanced  of  such  having  been  the  case.  The  coinddence  of 
the  gradations  in  the  two  societies  will,  on  examination,  be  found 
to  be  one  of  those  which  take  place  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
have  their  origin  in  the  similar  nature  of  human  minds,  which, 
in  the  same  circumstances,  almost  invariably  fall  on  the  same 
expedients. 

But  nothing  can  be  less  convincing  than  the  proof  of  intercom- 
munity drawn  from  similarity  of  dress.  The  followers  of  Hassan- 
Sabah,  like  all  those  sects  which  opposed  the  house  of  Abbas, 
wore  wMte,  in  contradistinction  to  the  black  banners  and  habili- 
ments of  that  race,  which  had  assumed  the  sable  colour  for  a  similar 
reason,  in  its  contest  with  the  house  of  Ommeyah.  The  forth 
and  colour  of  the  head-dress  and  girdle,  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Von  Hammer,  are  of  ^reat  importance  in  the  Mohammedan 
East,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  why  Hassan  gave  them  of  red  to 
bis  Fedavees,  t.  e.  devoted  to  deaUi.    But  Hugo  de  Payens  did 
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not,  as  te  lis  we  know,  choose  the  dress  of  the  Templars;  die 
white  mantle  was  given  them  at  the  coancil  of  Trojes*  evidently 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hospitallers,  whose  mantle  was 
black:  the  red  cross  was  added  by  Pope  Eu^nius  in  114d» 
and  the  same  reason  probably  induced  its  adoption  instead  of  a 
black  one,  opposed  to  the  whiie  cross  of  St,  John. 

The  attempt  on  Damascus,  which  we  have  noticed  in  a  former 
article,*  was  made  in  concert  with  the  members  of  the  sect  of  the 
Ismailites  in  that  city.  Mr.  Von  Hammer  says  that  King  Baldwin 
9eem»  to  have  been  excited  to  form  this  unhallowed  league  by 
Hugo  de  Payens,  the  first  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who 
bad  just  then  returned  from  Europe.  None  of  the  original  histo- 
rians of  the  Crusades,  however,  makes  the  slightest  diarge  of  this 
kind  against  Hugo;  and  the  alliance  of  the  Christians  with  one 
party  of  the  Moslems  against  another  was  too  common  a  circum- 
stance to  need  to  be  ascribed  to  any  secret  designs  of  any  far- 
aiming  individuals.  Alliance  with  the  infidel  was  no  doubt  viewed 
by  the  more  zealous  and  devout  as  an  abomination,  and  the  storm 
and  defeat  sustained  at  Damascus  were  regarded  as  a  just  judg- 
ment on  this  union  with  Belial;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  Christians, 
the  Ismailites  were  not  a  whit  worse  than  their  brother  Moslems. 

We  thus  see  how  slight  are  the  presumptions  in  favour  of  any 
secret  intercourse  and  alliance  between  the  Templars  and  the 
Assassins.  The  only  other  place  where  history  mentions  them  in 
union,  is  decidedly  against  any  friendly  feeling  between  them.  The 
Assassins  had  established  themselves  in  the  mountains  north  of 
Tripolis :  the  Templars,  who  had  some  castles  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, had  reduced  them  to  the  payment  of  5000  besants  a  year 
for  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  and  fortresses.  Probably 
with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  this  tribute,  Sinan,  the  Dai-el-kebir  of 
Syria,  sent,  in  1  i73»an  embassy  to  AmalricII.,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
ofiering  that  he  and  his  people  would  receive  baptism,  provided  the 
Templars  would  remit  the  tribute,  and  henceforth  live  with  them 
as  brethren.  The  proposal  was  joyfully  accepted  by  the  king,  who 
declared  that  he  would  pay  the  3000  besants  to  the  Templars  out 
of  his  own  revenue:  the  Ismailite  envoy  was  roost  honourably 
treated,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  borders  of  the  kingdom  by 
guides  and  an  escort ;  but  hardly  had  he  gone  a  short  way  within 
the  Ismailite  territory,  when  the  Templars  rushed  from  their  am- 
bush, and  the  ambassador  fell  by  the  spear  of  Walter  of  Dumesnih 
•*  Thus;"  says  Mr.  Von  Hammer,  "  did  the  Knights,  who  had 
been  hitherto  held  in  suspicion  as  allies  of  the  Ismailites  and  their 
secret  doctrine,  openly  as  Assassins  acknowledge  their  participa- 
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tkm  in  it;  dius  did  the  Order  of  the  Templars,  and  that  of  the 
Assassins,  mingle  together  in  the  blood  of  lawless  murder."  The 
plain  reason  for  this  deed  was  the  fear  of  losing  the  tribute,  as  the 
king's  necessities  would  generally  render  him  unable  to  pay  it ; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  as  Mr.  Von  H.  asserts,  that  the 
deed  was  committed  by  order  of  the  grand  master,  Odo  de  St. 
Amando,  whom  all  describe  as  a  bold  bad  man,  and  who  refused 
to  give  up  the  murderer  when  demanded  by  the  kin^,  alleging  that 
he  had  imposed  penance  on  him,  and  would  sepd  bim  to  Uie  Iloly 
Father  to  abide  his  judgment.  Considering,  however,  the  strug* 
gle  then  going  on  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,,  the 
answer  of  Odo  was  not  so  insolent  as  it  might  appear. .  The  king, 
however,  exerted  his  authority,  had  Dumesnil  dragged  out  of  the 
Temple  court  and  thrown  into  irons  at  Sidon,  but  the  death  of 
Amairic  in  the  following  year  gave  him  his  liberty.  .  Odo  not  long 
afterwards,  with  eighty  of  his  knights,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sala- 
din,  in  a  defeat  which  the  Christians  sustained  near  Sidon,  the 
blame  of  which  was  laid  on  him,  and  died  in  prison  unlamented. 
•'  In  that  battle,"  says  William  of  Tyre,  "  was  taken  Odo  de  St. 
Amando,  a  bad  man,  proud  and  arrogant,  with  the  breath  of  fury 
in  his  nostrils,  who  neither  feared  God,  nor  had  any  respect  for 
man."  It  should  not  be  omitted  that,  in. Mr.  Von  Hammer's 
opinion,  the  3000  besants  a  year  were  paid  to  the  Templars  by  the 
Ismailites,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace,  but  as  a  reward  for  the 
service  they  used  to  do  their  cause,  such  as,  for  instance,  refusing 
at  one  time  to  take  part  in  an  expedition  against  the  monarch  of 
Egypt,  the  natural  protector  of  the  Ismailites.  We  feel  confident 
that  every  reader  will  think  with  us,  that  the  attempt  at  proving  a 
connection  and  intercourse  between  the  Templars  and  the  Ismai- 
lites is  a  complete  failure. 

The  Templars  were,  in  fact,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Christian  warriors.  By  a  rule  of  their  order  no  brother  could  be 
redeemed  for  a  higher  ransom  than  a  girdle  or  a  knife,  or  some 
such  trifle ;  captivity  was  therefore  equivalent  to  death,  and .  they 
always  fought  with  Spartan  desperation.  The  Bauseant  was 
always  in  the  thick  of  the  battle;  the  revenue  they  enjoyed  ena- 
bled them  to  draw  to  their  standard  valiant  secular  k^nights  and 
stout  and  hardy  footmen.  The  chivalry  of  St.  John  vied  with 
them,  it  is  true,  in  prowess  and  valour,  but  they  do  not  occupy 
the  same  space  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  The  Templars 
having  been  from  the  outset  solely  devoted  to  arms;  the  warm 
interest  which  St.  Bernard,  whose  influence  was  so  great,  took  in 
their  welfare;  and  the  circumstance  that  the  fourth  King  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  member  of  their  body — all  combined  to  throw  a 
splendour  about  them  which  die  Knights  of  St.  John  could  not 
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bim  aad  returned  to  the  diapter,  and  the  preceptor  again  asked  if 
any  one  had  anything  to  say  against  his  being  reonved.     If  all 
were  silent,  he  asked  if  they  were  willing  to  admit  him.     On  their 
assenting,  the  candidate  was  led  in  by  &e  knights  who  had  ques- 
tioned him^  and  who  now  instmcted  him  in  the  mode  of  asking 
admissiott.     He  advanced,  kneeling,  with  folded  hands,  before  the 
preceptor,  and  said, "  Sir,  I  am  come  before  God,  and  before  you 
and  the  brethren;  and  I  pray  and  beseech  you,  for  the  sake  of 
God  and  our  sweet  lady,  toreceirerme  into  your  society  and 
the  good  works  of  the  order,  as  one  who,  all  his  life  long,  will  be 
the  servant  and  slave  of  the  order/'    The  preceptor  then  ques- 
tioned him,  if  he  had  > well  considered  all  the  toils  and  difficulti» 
which  awaited  him  in  the  order,  adjured  him  on  die  Holy  Evan* 
gelists  to  speak  the  truth,  then  put  to  him  the  questions  already 
asked  by  the  knights,  farther  inquiring  if  he  was  a  knight,  the  son 
of  a  knight  and  a  gentlewoman,  and  if  he  was  a  priest.     He  tben 
asked  if  he  would  promise  to  God  and  Mary,  our  dear  lady, 
obedience,  as  long  as  he  lived,  to  the  master  of  the  Temple,  and 
the  prior  who  should  be  set  over  him;  chastity  of  his  body;  com- 
pliance with  the  laudable  manners  and  customs  of  the  ord»-  then 
m  foroet  and  such  as  the  master  and  knights  might  hereafter  add; 
fight  for  and  defend,  widi  all  his  might,  the  holy  land  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  never  quit  the  order,  hut  with  consent  of  the  master  and  the 
chapter;  never  see  a  Christian  unjustly  deprived  of  his  iirfie- 
ritance,  or  be  aiding  in  such  deed.    The  preceptor  then  said — 
*'  In  the  name,  then,  of  God  and  of  Mary,  our  dear  lady,  and  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  of  Rome,  and  of  our  father  the  Pope,  and 
in  the  name  of  all  the  brethren  of  the  Temple,  we  receive  you  to 
aU  the  |;ood  works  of  the  order,  which  have  been  performed  from 
the  begmning,  and  will  be  performed  to  the  end,  you,  your  father, 
your  mother,  and  all  those  of  your  family  whom  you  let  partici- 
pate tiierein.     So  you,  in  like  manner,  receive  us  to  all  the  good 
works  which  you  have  perform^  and  will  perform.    We  asaure 
you  of  bread  and  water,  the  poor  clothing  of  the  order,  and  labour 
and  toil  enow."    The  preceptor  then  took  the  white  mantle,  with 
its  ruddy  cross,  placed  it  about  his  neck,  and  bound  it  fast.   The 
chapkiin  repeated  the  one  hundred-and-thirty'^econd  psabn,  £cet 
quam  bonum,  and  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Deus  md  carda 
Jidelium,  each  brother  said  a  Pater^  thepreceptor  kissed  the  new 
brother,  the  chaplain  did  the  same.    The  Templar  then  placed 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  preceptor,  and  was  by  him  exhorted  to 
peace  and  charity  with  his  brother  Christians;  to  chastity,  obedi- 
ence, humility,  and  piety;  and  thus  the  ceremony  ended. 

The  Templars  had  at  first  no  clergy  in  their  body;  in  spiritual 
matters  they  were  subject  to  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  and -at- 
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tended  service  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,. or  they  had 
priests  assigned  them  by  the  patriarch  or  other  bishops,  \vho  lived 
m  their  houses,  but  were  subject  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
But  the. bull,"  Omne  datum  bonum"  which  gave  tliem  exemption, 
enabled  them  to  have  priests  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
prelates.  These  they  generally  took  out  of  the  regular  orders, 
chiefly  the  Minorites,  and  the  mode  of  reception  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  knights,  omitting  such  questions  as  did  not  apply  to 
them.  The  dress  of  these  was  white,  consisting  of  a  cloae-fitting 
coat,  like. that  of  the  Cistercians,  with  the  red  cross  on  the  breast; 
'  but  Jth^  could  not  wear  the  white  mantle,  unless  they  enjoyed  the 
episcopal  dignity.  They  were  appointed  by  the  statutes-  the  best 
dodiies  of  the  order.  Besides  their  spiritual  duties,  they  acted  as 
secretaries,  beins  possessed  of  all  the  learning  of  the  order,  Uie 
knights  of  the  Temple,  in  that  point,  little  transcending  their 
soGular  brethren.  The  chaplains  sat  in  the  chapter  and  the  re- 
fectory next  to  the  master;  at  table,  they  were  the  first  helped; 
in  ^  punishment,  they  were  more  gently .  dealt  with  than  the 
knights. 

U  is  plain  that  the  order,  at  its  origin,  could  have  had  no 
serving  brethren.  But  when  it  grew  in  consequence,  and.  ac- 
quired lands  and  houses,  the  necessity  of  such  a  class  was  found, 
uid  those  who  were. neither  knights  nor  priests  were  admitted 
into  it.  They  were  received  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
knights,  with  the  necessary  modification  of  the  questions  put  to 
them;  they  originally  wore  the  white  dress,  till,  on  acconnt  of 
some  irregularity,  they  were  assigned  a  black  or  brown  dress,  with 
the  distinguishing  red  cross.  Many  of  .the  serving  brethren  were 
of  wealthy  and  .respectable,  though  not  noble,  families.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  die  brother  armour-bearers  and 
the.  brother  artizans;  the  former  attended  the  knights  to  battle, 
as  squires,  or  as  fool-soldiers  and  baggage-train ;  they  were  on  a 
footing  of  great  intimacy  with  the  kni^ts,  ate  in  the  same  refec- 
tory with  diem  and  the  clergy,  but  had  one  dish  less  at  their 
table.  The  brother  artizans  lived  and  exercised  their  trades  in 
the  service  of  the  order,  on  its  various  estates,  and  at  its  various 
preceptories.  Almost  every  trade  found  its  representative  among 
them ;  the  armourer  and  the  cook  were  the  most  distinguished. 
Such  oflSces  of  the  order  as  were  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
knights,  were  exercised  by  the  serving  brethren.  Thus,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  coast  of  Acre  was  always  one  of  them,  as  his  place 
was  a  sort  of  commissariat,  directed  to  the  shipping  and  unship- 
ping of  men  and  stores. 

It  has  always  been,  and  is,  .we  believe,  at  the  present  day,  a 
practice  of  the  Romish  Church,  for  members  of  the  laity  to  attach 
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dieoiMlves  to  particuhr  idigioua  orders,  biBding  themtebtB  to 
some  of  tbe mioor  obligatioiia,  and cojogring  the  advantagesof  ito 
sanctity  and  jiower.  These  persons  weve  called  AjfiUaied.  Tbe 
sptendour  which  soon  siuronnded  tbe  Ten^ibunsy  and  th^  pim- 
kge  of  exemption  from  the  ill  efiecta  of  interdictiy  drew  niunbetB 
to  seek  to  affiliate  tbemselvea  with  tbem,  and  wedtby  bnri^orB 
often  paid  largely  for  these  advantages;  married pecaons  were aet 
obliged  to  put  away  their  wives,  bnt  bound  dienuebes  to  a  i 
tion  of  all  mtorcourse^.and  on  tbeir  death  their  whole  p 
reserving  a  provision  for  the  widow,  ewme  to4ke  order, 
brethren  did  not  wear  its  habit,  bnt  were  bound  on  ail  < 
to  farther  its  interests.  The  Donatea  and  Oblatos 
persons-  who  gave  themselves  and  their  property  to  the  orim,  of 
children  who  were  dedicated  to  it  and- were  to  taike  the  mie  wiien 
of  sufficient  age,  or  lastly,  persons  who  vofwed  to  stfvetbe  oeder 
all  their  life-  long  widiout  reward.  £ven  piwes  and  noblea  wese 
numbered  among  its  Donates,  who  eachttged  their  temppnJ  tar 
lis  spiritual  blessings.  These  diffirent-  classes  c  onslilntod  die 
order,  but  numerous  knights  and  esquires  frequently  receiwed  its 
pay,  and  fought  under  its  banner. 

So  huge  and  extensive  a  aocie^  requirsd  numevoua  oflwens  to 
direct  it,  and  regulate  its  affaire  and  cyeretions.  At  stshnad 
stood  the  Grand  Master,  who,  like  the  Generel  of  the  Jesuits  in 
modern  timea,  was  independent  of  all  authority  but  that  ef  the 
sovereign  pontiff.  Tbo  residence  of  the  Grand-master  was  the 
city  of  Jerusalem;  when  that  city  was  lost,  he  fixed  his  seat  at 
Antioch,  next  at  Acre,  then  at  the  Casde  of  the  Pi^;riaH  be- 
tween Cai(>has  and  Casarea,  and  finally  in  Cyprus,  for  his  dn^f 
required  him  to  be  always  in  the  Holy  LmkI.  The  Grand* 
master  never  resided  in  Europe,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  a  knight,  and  his  election  took  place  in  the  following  manner: 
— On  the  death  of  a  grand-master,  a  grend*prior  was  chosen 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  die  order  during  the  inteiregnaim, 
and  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  members,  fixed  die 
day  for  the  election  of  the  new  grand-master.  When  the  ap- 
pointed day  arrived,  the  chapter  usually  assembled  at  dm  ehief 
seatof  the  order;  three  or  more  of  the  most  esteemed  knq[hti 
were  then  proposed,  the  Grandnprior  collected  the  votes  for 
each  of  these,  and  whoever  had  the  most  was  nonunated  to  be 
the  electing  prior;  an  assistant  vias  then  associated  with  him  in 
the  person  of  some  knight  of  high  estimation.  These  two  re- 
mained all  night  alone  in  the  chapel  engaged*  in  prayer.  Early 
next  morning  the  knights  again  assembled,  the  mass  of  the  Ho^ 
Gihost  was  sung,  and  prayer  made  in  tbe  chapel,  ami  then  die 
Grand-prior  exhorted  the  two  brethren  to  perform  their  office 
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.faitlifuUy.  These  two  then. left  the  chapel^  and  chose  two  others; 
these  four  chose  two  more«  and  so  on  till  the  nnmber  -  of  twelve 
(that  of  the  Apostles)  was  completed.  The  twelve  then  chose  a 
chaplain  to  represent  our  Lord.  These  thirteen  were  required 
to  be  all  honest  and  generally  esteemed  men^  eisht  of  them 
knights,  four  serving  brethren,  and  one  priest  Having  been 
sworn  by  the  Grand-prior  to  act  justly  and  honestly  in  their 
office,  the  thirteen  retired,  and  after  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
commenced  the  election.  The  majority  of  voices  decided;  if 
they*  could  Bot  agree,  the  prior  and  one  of  the  knights  retutned  to 
Itie  chapter  to*  announce*  their  disagreement,  and  prayer  was  made 
for  the  grace' of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  the  election  was  made, 
it  was  announced  to  the  assembled^  brethren,  and  when  all  had 
.promised  obedience  to  the  new  Grand-master,  the  electing  prior 
•asked  &e- Grand-prior  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
knights,  if  they  would,  if  chosen,  promise  obedience  during  life*  to 
the  chapter,  and  to  maintain  the  manners  and  usages  of  Ae  order. 
On  receiving  a  satisfactory  reply,  the  prior^-if  the  person  chosen 
was  present,  said  to  him  **  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have  chosen,  and  do  choose  thee* 
.brother  N.,  to  be  our  master/'  Then,  turning  to  the  brethren,  he 
'Bstidf  **  Beloved  sire  and  brethren,  give  thanks  unto  God,  behold 
here  our  master."  •  The  chaplains  then  recited  the  Te  Deum, 
the  brethrenstood  up,  and  led  the  master  before  the  altar  in  the 
chapel,  where,  with  prayer  and  singing,  the  election  was  closed. 

The  power  of  the  Grand-master  was  considerable,  though  he 
was  very  much' con trouled  by  the  chaipter,  without  whose  consent 
he  could  not  dispose  of  any  of  the  higher  offices,  or  undertake 
any. thing  of  importance.  He  could  not,  for  instance,  take 
.money  out'  of  the  treasury,  without  the  consent  of  the  prior  of 
Jerusalem ;  he  could  neither  make  war  or  truce,  or  altei-  laws, 
.but  widi  the  approbation  of  the  chapter.  But  the  Grand-master 
had  the  right. of  bestowing  the  small  commands,  the  govern- 
ments of  houses  of  the  order,  and  of  selecting  the  brethren  who 
should  form  the  chapter,  which  power  was  again  contrcAiled  by 
there  being  always  assigned  him  two  brethren  as  assistants,  who, 
with  the  Seneschal;  were  to  form  a  part  of  every  chapter.  The 
order  was  aristocratic  rather  than  monarchic;  the  Grand-master 
was  like  a  Doge  of  VenicCi  and  his  real  p6wer  chiefly  depended 
on  his  personal  qualities ;  he  had,  however,  many  distinctions ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  executive  power  was  in  his  hands — in  war  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief;  he  bad^  as  vicar-general  of  the 
.Pope,  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  the  order;  he 
ranked  with  princes,  and  his  establishment  corresponded  thereto; 
he  had  for  his  service  four  horses,  a  chaplain,  two  secretaries,  a 
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squire  of  aoUe  birtb,  a  ftrrier,  aTaroopole  and  cook,  with  fooMoo, 
a0d  a  Turooonan  for  a  guide,  who  was  usually  fieisteaed  by  a  oovd 
to  prevent  his  escape.  When  the  Grand^masCer  died>  his  fooend 
was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  by  torch-Ugbt^all  theknjgbto 
attending. 

The  chief  officers  of  the  order  at  Jerusalem  were  I.  tbe 
Seneschal,  that  is  the  deputy  of  tbe  GraBd*«iaiiter;  be  bad,  like 
tbe  master,  tbe  seal  Krf"  the  order,  and  bad  the  same  vetiaue  with 
bim;  H.  the  Marshal,  who  was  the  general,  carried  die  banner 
of  tbe  order,  and  regulated  every  thing  relating  to  war;  the 
borses  and  equipments  of  tbe  order  were  under  bim;  be  bad 
four  horses,  two  esquires,  a  serving  brother,  and  a  Turoopok ; 
3.  the  Treasurer;  4.  the  Drapier,  who  provided  and  regiUated 
the  clothing  of  the  brethren ;  he  had  four  horses,  two  esquires, 
and  a  servant  to  pack  and  unpack  his  goods;  5.  tbeTttrcopofer, 
who  commanded  the  light  cavalry  of  squires  and  serving  bre- 
thren, who  were  called  Turcopoles,  the  name  given  1^  4e 
Greeks  to  those  who  were  born  of  a  Turk  and  a  CbristiM^  alid 
who  were  employed  as  light  troops  in  the  imperial  service;  6.  Ae 
'  Prior  of  Jerusalem,  whose  office  was,  with  ten  knightt,  to  ac- 
company and  protect  tbe  pilgrimd  on  their  way  to  tbe  Jordan, 
and  to  guard  uie  cross  whenever  it  was  brought  into  tbe  field. 
All  secular  knights,  who  were  friends  to  the  order,  fongbt  under 
bis  banner;  be  too  had  four  horses,  two  esquires,  a  serving- bft^ 
tfaeri  a  secretary,  and  a  Turcopole. 

Each  protince  of  the  order  had  a  Grand-Prior,  wbo  rafiie* 
sented  in  it  the  Grand-master;  each  house  bad  its  prior  orpin- 
ceptor  at  its  head,  wbo  commanded  its  knights  in  war/and  preenhd 
over  its  chapters  in  peace.  Varioua  offices  'were  filled  by  aerving 
brethren,  suth  as  those  of  sub*tnarshal,  staadald-lieareiv  farrier, 
and,  as  already  noticed,  prior  of  A«re.  Tbe  standnrd-beaffer 
commanded  those  eisquires  wbo  were  not  brethren  of  tbe  order; 
be  rode  before  tbe  standard,  which  was  borne  by  an  asquire,  or 
was  carried  on  a  carriage  ^  he  was  assigned  two  horses^ 

To  complete  this  dcetcb  of  Ae  order  of  the  Tenpteta>  it  is 
necessaiy  to  uke  a  view  df  tbe  extent  of  their  possessiona  in  tbe 
East  and  in  the  West.  These  they  divided  iiAo  provinces;  tlwae 
in  tbe  East  were— 

1.  Jerusalem,  in  which  were  1.  tbe  Temple  at  Jervaalem; 
e.  the  Castle  of  the  Pilgrims;  3.  that  of  Saphet  at  lfaeibot<»f 
Tabor ;  4.  their  bouse  at  Acre ;  6.  the  Castle  of  Gasa.and'eigkt 
•pr  more  other  houses  and  castles. 

2.  Tripolis,  in  which  they  bad  bouses  at  Torto0%  Laodieea, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus. 

S.  Antiocb,  their  establisbmeuls  in  wbiob  arenetfcnown. 
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.  A.  Cecils,  .whiph  became  iheir  ckifif  seat  afler  ibe  Iw)  of 

la  the  West  4hey  had  l.tbe  Prpvince  of  Portug^,  wb^r/s 
.iheif  chief  seat  was  TiMBar;  £.  Caatile  and  Leon*  Iq  which  they 
had  twepty«^four  pceceptories ;  3*  Aragoo,  where  they  bad  at^p 
4XNauiiderabIe  poasesiions;  4.  France  and  Auvergne*  includipg 
, Flanders  and  the  JKetherlands;  6.  Noraaandy ;  6.  Aquitaipe  or 
^oitou ;  ?•  Provence.  These  four  pravinces  (somewhat  nxw^ 
than  Aodein  JPraace)  were  the  chief  $eats  of  the' Templars,  ip 
.jnhich  their  Ifndf  and  houses  .were  exceedingly  nuonerons  sp4 
•^eategsiye;  ^8.  England,  ^including  Scotland  and  Ireland)  where 
they  had  several  hottses,  as  in  Lajodpn*  York,  Warwicjc,  Lincoln, 
Bo|ingbrofce,  fee.  and  the  Grand-Prior  sat  in  the  parliament  qf 
4he  jeahn;  9«  Upper  Germany,  contaiijing  Austria,  Bavaria, 
^Msabia,  Franconia,  Alaatia,  Lorraine,  and  the  Rhiaelands; 
10.  Brandenburg,  containing  Poland,  Saxoay,  Westphalia,  Thu- 
singia,  Sic^  11*  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  I£.  Upper  and  Middle 
Italy;  13.  Apulia  and  Sicily. 

We  thus  see  ihat,  except  Scandinavia  (for  tfaej  had  som9  pM- 
•aesaions  in  ^ungarjr)  there  was  not  a  country  in  Europe  in 
ovhich  the  lawh  piety  of  princes  and  nobles  bad  not  bestowed 
^on  the  Templars  a  considerable  portion  oi  the  wealth  of  the 
state ;  for  in  every  province  the  order  had  its  chMrchea  i^nd  ohapeM 
-rrHthe  number  of  wbioh  was  .in  theye^  1240  as  great  as  iQ^ — 
joUagesyfannihouses,  mills,  comlands,  pastures,  woods,  rights  of 
•vcnifoa  and.  fisheries*  The  revenues  of  the  Templars  in  Eng- 
Jand  in  1 185,  as  given  iiy.  Dngdale,  will  afford  some  idea  of 
tbeir  wealth.  .The  entire  annual  income  x>f  the  .order  has  been 
estimated  at  not  Jeas  jI^  aix  millions  steeling. 
•  P^^sohihly  foosn  the  reasons  assigned  above,  the  wealth,  the 
jooaaMienition,  and  the  influence  of  the  Templars  greatly  €$x- 
(Oaedfd  those  of  the  Hospitallers,  and  in  these  .points  the  Te^u* 
ionic. knights  .and  .tbose  of  St  Lazarus,  the^  two  other  sim'iar 
otders,  could  £ir  lesa  stand  in  competition  .with  them.  Thi..  ttt- 
lottr  of  the  Templars,  too,  though  ndt  pe/faaps  t^t  all  wpe  ^ 
Abut  of  the  knights  x>f  the  other  orders,  was  without  .  ^  .  .r, 
^nd  Banseantwaa  rarely  seen-  to  give  back  in  the  fia>«  '*  The 
Templars/'  says  de  Vitry,  **  were  always  the  iixst  in  attacks  the 
4ast  in  retreat/'  But  envy  or  disappointed  expectation  would 
occasionally  lay  the  blame  of  defeat  mi  the  treacbecy  of  the 
.eoidiera  of  the  Temple;  even  the  defeat  and  capture  of  St.J^ouis, 
inhis.preposterons  invasion  of  Egy{>t,  is  by  one  .writer  charged 
ion^eoi;  inost  assuredly  without  .reason.  .  The  only  act  of  tne 
jLind,  wiUi  which  they  may  be  perhaps  iustly  charged,  is  in  the 
of  ^  Emperor  Fredleric  iL;  .for  when  this  monarch  m  his 
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eipcdkioD  to  the  Holy  Land  was  about  to  pay  a  aacrpt  viot  to 
the  Jordan,  the  Templars  wrote  to  give  the  sultan  ioformation  of 
it,  that  he  might  seize  him,  but  that  prince  sent  the  letter  to  Fre- 
deric. Yet  e?en  in  this  instance  the  conduct  of  the  Templan 
was  not  wholly  without  excuse;  they  were  not  solitary  in  their 
opposition  to  the  emperor,  who  was  then  lying  under  the  baa  of 
the  Pope,  whose  firm  supporters  these  knights  had  e^ier  beea; 
and  the  Hospitallers  are  even  said  to  have  been  .parties  io. writing 
totthe  sultan.  Frederic,  therefore,  on  his  returo^  did  all  the. in- 
jury in  his  power  to  the  order,  by  seizing  its  property  in  Skaijf 
and  Naples;  but  the  heaviest chaiige  he  was  able  to  bring  against 
them  was,  that  of  admitting  infidel  sultans  and  their  heitt  withia 
their  walls,  and  suffering  them  there  to  invoke  their  false  pro- 
phet, a  charge  that  implies  nothing  more  than  a  participaj^onia 
the  spirit  of  mutual  tolerance  and  courtesy  whack  had  grawn  up 
from  acquaintance  between  the  warlike  fcdlowers  of  the  kostik 
religions.  But. the  history  of  the  order,  as  far  as  .we  can  reook- 
lect,  records  only  one  instance  of  a  Templar  abioriag  kia  £u£h, 
and  that  was  an  English  knigkti  Robert  oif  St.  Albansy  wbo  de- 
serted to  Saladin,  who  gave  him  his  sister  in  mamage  on  kis  be- 
coming a  Moslem;  ai^  in  1185,  the  ex-red-cross  knigfat  led  a 
Saracen  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  wasting  and 
destroying  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 

Their  enormous  wealth,  their  over-weening  pride,  the  disdain- 
ful neglect  of  tke  rules  of  their  order,  their  close  attachmeBt  to  the 
popes  and  dieir  interests,  the  excessive  exemptions  and  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed,  their  luxury,  their  sensuality — these  were  the 
true  causes  of  the  enmity  borne  to  them  by  the  secular  clergy 
and  the  laity.  In  1252  the  pious  pope-ridden  Henry  IIL  of 
England  said,  that  the  prelates  and  clergy  in  general,  but  especi- 
idly  the  Templars  and  Hosjpitallers,  had  so  many  liberties  and 

Erivileges,  that  their  excessive  wealth  made  them  mad  with  pride; 
e  added,  that  what  had  been  bestowed  imprudently,  ought  to  he 
prudently  resumed, and  declared  his  intention. of  revoking  the 
mconfiderate  grants  of  himself  and  his  predecessors.  The 
grand-prior  of  the  Templars  replied,  *'  What  sayest  thou,  wf 
k>rd  the  king  i  Far  be  it  that  so  discotirteoas  and  absurd  a 
word  should -be  uttered,  by  thy  mouth..  .So  long  as  ikotLob- 
servest  justice  thou  merest  be  a  king,  and  as  soon  as.thou  in- 
firingest  it,  thou  «will  cease  to  be  a  king."  A  bold  expreasionees- 
tainly,  but  the  prior  knew  his  man  weUy  and  he  would  hardly  have 
spoken  so  to  the  sonof  Heni^.  The  anecdote  of  Richaid  1.  he- 
stawiag  his  daughter  Pride  in  marriage  on  the  Templara  is  weU 
known;  and  numerous  traits  of  their  haughtiness,  avarice, 
liixuiy,  and  other  of  the  current  vices  may  be  found  in  the  writers 
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of  the  thirteenth  century;  but  tHl  the  final  attack  was* made,  no 
worse  charge  was  brought  against  them,  unless  such  is  implied 
in  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  IV.  in  1265,  which  is,  however,  easily 
<^paUe  of  a  mUder  interpretation.  Mr.  Raynouard  asserts,  too, 
that  the  proverbial  expression  bibere  Templariter  is  used  by  no 
wrker  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  this  he  is  preceded  by  Ba- 
kise  and  Roquefort,  who  maintain,  that,  like  bibere  Papalitery 
it  only  signified  to  live  in  abundance  and  comfort. 

When  Acre  fell  iii  129^,  the  Templars,  having  lost  all  their 
possessions  and  a  sreat  number  of  their  meml^rs  in  the  Holy 
Land,  retired  v?ith  roe  other  Christians  to  Cyprus.  Havin|  pro- 
bably seen  the  folly  .of  all  hope  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land, 
tbey  girew  indifierent  about  it;  ~  few  members  joined  them  from 
£uro|ie,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  meditated  a  removal  of 
ibe  chief  seat  of  the  order  to  France;  at  least  the  circumstance  of 
the  last  master  carrying  so  much  treasure  with  him  when  sum* 
mooed  to  Europe  by  the  pope,  gives  great  probability  to  this 
€?oivfecture  of  Mr.  Wilcke.  The  Hospitidlers,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  more  prudence,  as  events  showed,  resolved  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  infidels,  and  they  attacked  and  conquered  Rhodes; 
while  the  Teutonic  knights  transferred  the  sphere  of  their  pious 
warfare  to  Prussia  against  its  heathen  inhabitants.  Thus,  while 
the  Templars  were  falling-  under  the  reproach  of  being  false  and 
worthless  knights,  their  rivals  rose  in  consideration,  and  there 
was  an  active  and  inveterate  enemy  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
their  ill-repute.* 

Philip  me  Fair,  a  tyrannical  and  rapacious  prince,  was  at  that 
time  on  the  dirone  of  France.  His  darling  object  was  to  set  die 
power  of  die  monafchy  above  that  of  the  church.  In  his  cel^ 
brated  controversy  with  Pope  Boniface,  the  Templars  had  been, 
as  nsual,  on  the  side  of  the  Holy  See.  Philip,  whose  animosity 
pursued  Boniface  even  beyond  the  grave,  wished  to  be  revenged 
on  all  who  had  tak^i  his  side;  moreover,  the  immense  wealth 
of  the  Templars,  which  he  reckoned  on  jnaking  his  own  if  he 
could  destroy  them,  strongly  attracted  the  king,  who  had  already 
tMted  of  the  sweets  of  the  spoliation  of  the  Lorabaida  and  the 
Jews;  and  he  probably,  also,  feared  the  obstacle  to  the  perfect 
ei^lishment  of  despotism  which  might  be  ofiered  by  a  numer- 
oiis,  noble,  and  wealthy  society,  such  as  the  Templars  formed. 
Boniface's  successor,  Clement  V.  was  the  creature  of  Philip,  to 
vrbom  he  owed  his  dignity,  and  at  his  accession  had  bound  him*- 
self  to  the  perforownoe  of  six  articles  in  favour  of  Philip,  one  of 
wbich  was  not  expressed.    It  was  probably  inserted  witnout  aiqF 

*  t'or  some  observations,  bj  a  learned  coKaborateur,  ou  the  suppression  of  the  order 
of  th^  Templars,  see  p.  f7  et  kii*  of  this-  volume. 
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<Mfiifflle  ol3[)efct,  afiU  iiMtided  t»  n^rfe  til^  kHbtent  iff  Ite  FlMdi 
iHpttarch  on  ati^  dcfctt^ioti  wMch  might  pres^ht  itMlf. 

It  had  beeti  the  project  of  Pdpe  Bonifl^fe  tb  (bt^  the  duet 
lAiKtary  orders  into  bne,  and  he  had  summofifed  dHHH  to  Rcmie 
fbr  that  purpose,  hnt  his  death  prevented  it.  OkiMnt  %#nite, 
June  6,  IdOD,  to  Ae  Ghind-masters  of  the  Tettiplafft  litid  the 
Hospitallers,  inviting  them  to  come  to  eonfttiU  whk  hiM  «tbMit 
the  best  mode  of  supporting  the  kings  of  Attnefiia  and  Cjrpnisw 
He  desired  them  to  come  as  aecretly  as  pos^ble,  and  with  •  very 
dmall  tr^,  as  they  Would  find  abundance  of  their  ictiights  this 
side  tUnea;  and  he  directed  them  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
Limisso'^in  Cyprus  during  their  short  absence.  FbifUuatefy 
perhaps  for  himself  and  his  order,  the  master  of  the  Hdspitallerk 
was  then  enga|jfi9  in  the  conquest  of  Rhodes,  but  Jacques  da 
Molay,  the  master  of  the  Templars,  immediately  prepared  to 
obey  the  mandate  of  the  pope,  and  he  left  Cyprus  vrith  a  tndn  of 
6b  knfghts,and  a  tl-easure  of  150,000  florins  of  gold,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  silver  money,  the  whole  requiring  twelve  horses  to 
tarry  it.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  ^^tts  received  with  *e 
greatest  honour  by  the  king,  and  he  deposited  his  treasure  ill  the 
temple  of  that  city.  It'  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  impossible  diat  it 
was  the  intention  of  Molay  to  transfer  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ouhr 
thithfer/and  that  h^  had,  therefore,  brought  with  him  its  treisane 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  chapter.  At  aH  eveim, 
be  had  n6  suspicion  of  the  king  or  the  pope;  und  pevhi^ia  at  Ad 
time  there  was  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  efther  ^f  theai» 
though  the  letter  of  Clenrent  to  Philip  in  Ailgu«ft>  ld05>  proves 
that  the  king  had  already  accused  th^  order  to  the  p6pe  of  aone 
'^  almost  incredible  and  impossible  matters/*  and  that  tb^  lieadi 
of  it  had  challenged  inquiry.  Shortly  aftetwards  Moliy  ft^ 
deeded  to  Poitiers,  as  the  pope  wished  to  consult  #hh  iMi  r^ 
Apectiiig  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  fiBion  ef  tile 
Orders.  On  the  former  subject  the  opinioh  of  the  Grattd-masaM* 
^as,  that  nothing  short  of  a  union  of  all  the  pbwers  of  Ghrisle*- 
dom  would  suflke ;  the  latter  he  objected  to  oil  various  grouMb, 
one  of  which  was,  that  they  would  disa^i^,  itiasmAch  as  the 
Templars  were  liberal  of  their  goods,  flie  Hospitallers  u^ridoift, 
and  farther,  that  the  Templars  were  more  esteemed  Md  saip- 
ported  by  the  laity;  he  also  dwelt  on  the  snp^ft-ior  strieMMto  awi 
austerity  of  the  mode  of  life  of  his  own  order.  He  #lfc:ilu#tedgcdv 
hbwever,  that  the  new  order  would  be  more  pbwerftiragi^natliie 
heathen  than  the  two  separate  ones,  and  that  it  cooM  be  mane^ 
hi  less  expense.  The  Grand^master  was  then  dismfissad  by  vhe 
pope,  and  he  returned  to  Paris. 

it  is  difficult  to  say  how  early  the  project  of  attacking  the 
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T«B^>lav»-  enteied  into  the  nuimd»  of  PhSip  and  kia  pbseqinotta 
^wjm,  or  iviietlier  be  originally  aimed  at.  more  dian  mulcting 
tlieiB  under  the  pretoit  of  leformation;  and  farther,  whether  the 
fiMt  informers  against  them  were  suborned  or  not.  The  remaia- 
ing  feoorda  leave  a  considerable  degree  of  obscurity  on  the  whole 
mttttei.  All  we  can  leam  is,  that  a  man  named  Squin  de  Flexian, 
wbo  bad  been  prior  of  the  Templars,  and  had  been  put  oat 
of  the  Cider  for  heresy  and  various  vices,  was  lyin|^  in  prison  at 
I^arif  or  Toulouse,  it  is  uncertain  which.  In  the  prison  with  hiin 
was  a  Florentine  named  Noffo  Dei,  ''a  man,'^  saya  ViHani, 
t-^  full  of  all  iniquity.''  These  two  began  to  plan  how  t|w^ 
ealricate  tkemsdves  from  the  confinement  to  which  the^  seemed 
perpetually  doomed.  The  example  of  the  process  against  the 
memory  of  Pope  Boniface  showed  them  that  n<0le  was  too  grosa 
or  absurd  not  to  obtain  ready  credence,  and  they  fixed  on  the 
Templars  as  the  objects  of  their  true  or  false  charges.  Squin  told 
the  governor  of  the  prison  that  he  had  a  communication  to  make 
to  the  kingi  which  would  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  if  he  had 
gained  a  kingdom,  but  that  he  would  only  tell  it  to  the  king  in 
person.  He  was  brought  to  Philip,  who  promised  him  his  life, 
and  he  made  his  confession,  on  which  the  king  immediately  ar- 
rested some  of  the  Templars,  who  are  said  to  have  confirmed  the 
tnith  of  Squin's  assertions.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  is  said,  similar 
diaooveries  were  made  to  the  pope  by  his  chamberlain^  Cardinal 
Cantilupo,  who  had  been  in  connexion  with  the  Templars  from 
bis  elevendi  year. 

Squin  Flexian- declared,  1.  that  every  member  on  admission 
iulo  the  order  awore  on  all  occasions  to  defend  its  interests  right 
€Mr  wrong;  £.  that  the  heads  of  the  order  were  in  secret  confe* 
deraey  with  the  Saracens,  had  more  of  Mohammedan  unbelief 
than  of  Qiristiao  iaith,  as  was  proved  by  the  mode  of  reception 
iato  the  order,  when  the  novice  was  made  to  spit  and  trample  on 
the  crucifix,  and  blaspheme  the  faith  of  Christ;  3.  that  the  supe* 
riors  were  sacrilegious, cruel,  and  heretical  murderers;  for  if  any 
novice,  disgusted  with  its  profligacy,  wished  to  quit  th^.  Ofder, 
they  secretly  murdered  him,  and  buried  him  by  night;  so,  also, 
when  women  were  pregnant  by  them,  they  taught  them  how  to 
produce  abortion,  or  secretly  put  the  infants  to  death;  4.  the 
Templars  were  addicted  to  the  error  of  the  Fraticelli,  and,  like 
them,  despised  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  church;  5.  that 
the  superiors  were  addicted  to  the  practice  of  an  unnatural  crime, 
and  if  any  one  opposed  it,  they  were  condemned  by  die  master  (0 
perpetual  imprisonment;  6.  that  their  houses  were  the  abode  of 
every  vice  and  iniquity;  7«  that  they  endeavoured  to  put  the  Holy 
>Land  in  the  bands  of  the  Saracens,  whom  they  favoured  more  than 
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the  Chrifltuuis.  .Three  otber  aitidefl.of  1ms  imporlnce 
pleted  this  first  body  of  charges.  It  is  remarkable/  that  we  do 
not  find  among  theip  those  which  make  0U(jh  a  figure  in  the  adb- 
sequent  examinations;  namely,  the  devil  aMearing.  asMing  dieai- 
ia  the  shape  of  a  ,cat ;  their  idolatrous  worslup  of  an  iraa^e  with, 
one  or  three  heads,  or  a  skull  covered,  widi  human  sktn^  with  cai^. 
buncles  for  -eyes,  before  which .  they  burned  the  bo«Ues  of  their 
dead  brethren,  and  then  mingled  the  ashes  with  their  diink,v 
thereby  thinking  to  gain  more  courage ;  and  finally  their  smeanng 
this  idpl  with  human  fat.  , 

The  historians  do  not  precisely  state  the  date  of  Squin  Flexian'a 
confessions,  or  whether  they  were  prior  to  the  month  of  Apdl^* 
1307,  in  which  month  Jacoues  de  Molay,  accoo^panied  by  the 
preceptors  of  Beyond-sea,  roitou,  Aquitaine,  and  France,  re^ 
paired  to  the  pope  at  Poitiers,  to  justify  the  order  from  the  im- 
putations  of  corruption  every  day  cast  upon  it,  in  which,  aa  he 
thought,  he  succeeded,  and  again  returned  to  Barts.  Philip 
having  now  all  things  prepared,  sent,  like  bis  descendant  Chaiia 
IX.  previous  to  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas9aGre»  secret  orders  lo 
all  his  governors  to  arm  themselves  on  the  12th  .of  October*  and 
on  the  following  night,  but  not  sooner  on  pain  of  d^th,  to  opoi 
the  king's  letter,  and  act  according  to  it*  On  Friday  the  IStbof 
October,  all  the  Templars  thronghout  France  were  simultip 
neously  arrested  at  break  of  day.  In  .Parb,  on  the.  foUowing 
day,  the  heads  of  the  university  assembled  in  .the  chttrch  of 
Notre  Dame,  where  in  their  presence,  and  several  of  the  royai 
officers,  the  chancellor  Nqgaret  .accused  the  knights  of  tbeir 
heresies.  On  the  15th  the  university  met  at  the  Temple,  wheie 
the  Grand-master  and  some  of  the  heads  of  the  order:  wei!e  eaar 
mined,  and  are  said  to  nave  acknowledged  the  truth  ef  the 
charges.  The  king,  who  was  .anxious  to  carry  the  people  with 
him,  had  now  the  act  of . accusation  drawn  up,  in  which* the 
knights  are  designated  as  ravenous  wolves,  per|uief9p  id<rfater8, 
and  in  general  as  the  vilest  of  men.    This  act  was  read  to  the 

,  citizens,  assembled  in  th<s  royal  gardens.  He  ako  sent  to  £d? 
ward  II.  of  Englanc),  inviting  him  to  follow  his  example,  hot 
Edward  was  reluctant  to  proceed  to  any  extremities;  he  wcote 
on  the  SOth  October,  declaring  that  the  ^arges  appeaiipd  to  him 
and  his  barons  and  prelates,  to  be  incredible,  but  that  he  wouU 
write  to  the  seneschal  of  Agerif  in  Guienne,  who  was  nearer  to 
the  country  where  the  reports  prevailedi  to  make  inquiry.  On  the 
10th  December,  after  inquiry  hi^d  been  .made  by.  Ilie  seneaehaL 
Edward  wrote  to  the  pope,  statiqg.  that  a  horrible  rumour  was 
abroad  respecting  the  Templars,  who  should  be  severely  pu- 
nished if  it  was  found  to  be  true^  but  thfit  he  could  gi?e  no  credil 
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to  it;  and  prayed  the  pdpe  to  insdtute  an  inqniry.  He  bacf  pre^* 
vxMisIy  (December  4)  written  to  the  kincs  of  Portugal,  Castile, 
Aragon»  and  Sm%,  statiog  that  a  priest  (Philip's  envoy)  had  been 
lately  urging  him  to  Boppress  the  order,  accusing  it  of  heresy »•  but 
thirt  in  consideration  of  the  great  merits  of  die  order  he  had  given* 
no  credit  to  these  insinuations;  and  he  besought  these  rabnarchs' 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  rumours  against  it.  But  Clement  had 
put  forth.abull>(November  £2)  stating  the  charg^es  against  the 
Templars,  and  calling  on  the  king  of  England  to  imprison  them, 
and  take  their  goods  into  safe  keeping.  To  this  Edward  yielded 
obedience,  and  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  Epiphany  the  English 
knights  were  arrested,  but  the  king  gave  directions  that'  they 
should  be  treated  vritb  all  gentleness.  Orders  were  sent  to  Ire- 
land, Scotlandy-and  Wales,  to  the  same  effect,  and  Edward  wrote 
to  the  pope  to  aaasre  him  of  obedience. 

Meantime  Philip  and  his  chief  agents  were  not  remiss.  These 
were,  his  confessor,  William  Imbiert,  a  Dominican,  "meilhber, 
therefore,  of  an  order  hostile  to  the  Templars,  and  weir  versed  in 
inquisitorial  arts;  William  No|aret,  the  chancellor,  the  man  who 
had  dared  to  seize  Pope  Boniface  at  Anagni;  William  Plesian, 
wba  had  also  borne  a  part  in  that  bold  deed,  and  afterwards  swore 
in  the  presence  of  the  peers  and  prelates  of  France,  that  Boni- 
face was  an  atheist  and  sorcerer,  and  had  a  familiar  devil;  and 
several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  all  likely  to  prove  gentle  judges ! 
The  nnheppy  knights  had  been  thrown  into  cold  cheerless 
dmigeons,  (for  they  were  arrested,  we  should  remember,  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,)  had  barely  the  necessaries  of  life,  were 
deprived  of  the  habit  of  their  order,  and  of  the  rites  and  comforts 
of  the  chnrch;  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  torture  then  in 
use,  (of  v^hich  our  author  gives,  from  Raynouard,  a  full  descrip- 
tion ;)  were«hown  a  real  or  pretended  letter  of  the  Grand-master, 
in  which  he  confessed  several  of  the  charges,  and  exhorted  them 
to  do  the  same;  and  finally  were  promised  life  and  liberty,  if  they 
fredy  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  the  order.  Can  we  then  bcl 
surprised  that  the  spirit  of  many  a  kniffht  was  broken,  that  the 
hope  of  escape  from  misery,  even  at  me  cost  of  disgrace,  was 
eagerly  caught  at,  and  that  falsehoods, 'the  most  improbable,  were 
acknowledged 'to  be  true?  At  a  subsequent  period  one  Tem-^ 
plar  thus  expressed  himself  before  the  papal  commissioners :  —^ 
"  I  have  seen  the  fifty-four  knights  conveyed  in  carts  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames,  because  they  would  not  make  the 
reitumd  confessions ;  I  have  heard  that  they  were  burned;  and 
I  doubt  if  I  could,  like  diem,  have  the  noble  constancy  to  brave 
the  pile.  I  believe  that  if  I  were  threatened  with  it,  I  shouM 
depose  on  oath  before  the  oommissioners  and  before  all  who 
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WHiU  9fk  me,  .ditl  tbe  •aMnitiei  iminited  to  tbm  knif^  aie 
tmai  tbal  I  thcHUd  kill  God  himaelf  if  requirad;"  and  hei^- 
plorad  all  preaenl  not  to  lei  the  king'a  officers  kaow  what  he  had 
Wd*  leat  they  dbouM  coBunit  him  to  the  flamea.  Tbif  shows  the 
Wue  to  be  set  on  oonfessions  extracted  bty  the  rack,  or  the  fear 
of  it#  f<NC  this  last  kiod  are  those  which  were  tensed  vokmi^tj^ 
The  papal  oonunisston  even  declared,  that  tenor  had  da^ 
prived  several  of  the  witnesses  (the  imprisoned  TeoiplarB}  of  thair 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  improbable  charges  are  tboaa 
which  vere  most  frequently  acknowledged,  so  just  is  the  absenE»^ 
tjon,  that  men  will  more  readily  in  such  circumstancea  aeknow* 
ledge  what  is  false  than  what  is  true;  for  the  false  they  know 
can  be  afterwards  refuted  by  its  own  absurdity,  whereas  truth  is 
permanent.  There  is  no  improbability  whatsoever  in  supposing^ 
that  the  Templars,  in  common  with  all  the  religious  orders,  were 
obnoxious  to  the  chai;ge  of  unnatural  lust,  though  certainly  not  as 
a  rale  o(  their  society;  and  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  that  deism 
may  have  prevailed  to  some  extent  among  their  members,  owing 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  Moslems.  Yet  no  Templar  con- 
fessed himself  guilty  of  either  one  or  the  other,  though  enough 
deposed  to  the  worship  of  the  head  and  the  spitting  on  the  cross. 
HoWi  we  may  ask,  could  deism  and  the  grossest  idolatry  conr 
bine?  and  does  not  the  charge  of  their  havina  learned  the  latfesr 
from  the  Saracens  carry  its  own  refutation,  with  it?  How  many 
br^ve  knigbfa  expired  amidst  tortures,  sooner  than  confeas  tbeae 
absurd  falsehoods,  as  we  must  term  them?  how  manyjrecaated 
their  first  declarations,  and  sealed  with  their  blood  timr  avow4 
^f  the  innoctoce.  of  the  order?  Is  there  not  eternal  and  irrecon- 
cilable conlradiction  between  the  depositions  of  the .  diffsrswl 
parties^  or  pf  the  same  parties  at  different  times?  Does  not  tenor 
9f  the  rack  visibly  pervade  every  one  of  the  confessions  ?  How 
different,  too,  is  the  conduct  of  the  accused  before  the  papri 
commission,  where  there  was  some  chance  of  justice  and  meicy, 
and  before  the  royal  bloodhounds,  where  there  was  none! 

jBut  truth  is  one,  and  tbe  order  was  one — inquiry  most  diaa 
have  brought  similar  enormities  to  light  in  other  countries,  if  they 
existed.  From  the  additions  which  the  archives  of  the  Vatican 
have  enabled  M'unter  to  make  to  the  pieces  in  Wilkins's  Conailia, 
our  .account  of  the  process  against  the  Templars  in  Ei^land  is 
tolerably  complete.  Of  the  Templars  themselves  (228  were  ex- 
amined ;  the  Dominican,  Carmelite,  Minorite,  and  Auguatiniaa 
friars  brought  abundance  of  hearsay  evidence  against  them,  but 
nothing  of  any  importance  was  proved ;  iu  Castile  and  Leon  it  was 
^.same;  in  Aragon  the  knights  bravely  endured  the  torture,  and 
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maiiMttiiied  dldir  imKWseUck ;  in  Geralaayall  tlidkji 
tified  in  A^  fafour ;  in  Italj  their  cBdniti  #«re  mofe  tttctg—i 
fill)  9B  the  influence  of  the  pope  was  there  oansideraUe,  yet  io 
Leanbirdy  the  bishops  acquitted  the  iomfatsb  Charles  of  Anjotti 
the  iroufiin  of  Philip  and  the  foe  of  the  TemplarSf  who  had  smM 
wilh  Frederic  a^nsC  him,  could  Aot  faiH  it  may  be  aitppoaed»  in 
getting  sotne  evidences  of  their  guilt  in  Sicily»  Naples,  and  IW 
venee«  It  is  not  undeteryii^  of  attention^  that  one  of  these  vii^ 
aessesy  who  had  been  reoeiWd  into  the  order  in  Catalonia,  (wfaera 
nil  who  were  examined  had  declared  the  innocence  of  the  order,) 
aaid  be  had  been  received  diere  in  the  usual  impious  and  indeeeni 
naanner,  and  mentbned  the  appearance  and  the  worship  of  the 
eat  in  the  chapter ! !  Such  is  the.  value  of  radL>*eztoffted  testi* 
stony !  In  fine,  in  every  country  out  of  the  sphere  of  die  imme* 
diato  influence  of  Clement,  Philips  and  Charles,  the  general  imiCH 
cenee  of  ihe  order  was  acknowledged. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Templars  that  their  chapters  weiv 
held  in  secret,  and  by  night,  for  an  opportunity  was  thereby 
aflPorded  to  their  enemies  of  laying  vfhatever  seoret  enormities 
they  pleased  to  their  ohaige,  to  refute  which  by  tfai  productioQ 
df  indifierent  witnesses  was  consequently  out  of  their  power. 
Wherever  a  society  holds  its  meetings  m  secret,  rumour  will 
aociise  it  of  practices  unable  to  meet  the  eye  of  day;  and  we 
shtfll  generally  find  the  crimes  imputed  to  secret  societies  io^nH 
ages  to  have  a  considerable  degree  of  similarity*  We  cannot 
surely  be  required  to  give  complete  credit  to  the  heads  of  accuse-* 
tiea  against  the  Bacchanals,  laid  before  the  senate  by  the  consul 
PeMhumius,  and  on  which  that  venerable  body  acted  withoot 
much  inquiry ;  no  one  will  for  a  moment  credit  the  Tlqrestiais 
banquets  and  incestuous  indulgencea,  with  which  the  innocence  of 
die  early  Christians  was  defamed,  because  hhs  the  Templars  they 
hdd  tfaeif  assemblies  before  the  Hgfat  of  day  arose ;  and  the  seid 
and  the  piety  of  Iremeus  and  E^phanius  should  prevent  any 
one  from  believing,  that  the  early  heielics  weee  guilty  of  She  horrid 
excesses  which  the  orthodox  were  persuaded  poHnted  their  secret 
assemblies.  The  vulgar  have  in  general  very  awful  impressions 
ef  the  dreadful  rites  of  initiation  among  the  Free^Masons,  nnd  of 
the  powerful  secrets  they  are  possessed  of;  and  were  the  ihirteeath 
eentury  to  return,  no  one  can  tell,  should  its  want  of  corporaitive 
weakh  not  prove  its  protection,  whirt  atrocities  mi^  not  be  prcM^ed 
against  diat  society,  and  under  the  gentle  solicitation  of  the  rack 
and  thumbscrew,  confessions  extracted  from  its  innocent  menr- 
bers.  While  the  act  against  witdicraft  was  in  force,  horw  many 
an  unfortunate  old  wom»i  acknowledged  having  given  sudt  to  a 
I,  slad  by  Ins  aid  caused  all  the  vomiting  ^  pins  and  other 


JUbhrin,  witfi  wbieh  flonekoiiest  witch-tftider  «nd  lier  sagacxras 
■dgkboun  accuwd  her  before  a  prejadioed  jury,  and  alas,  per- 
hm,  a  Sr  Marthew  Hale  for  her  judge!  Happily  for  the  Society 
of  Jesii8»  racking  and  bnnung  were  gone  sonewbiit  out  of  fitrinoo 
whea  its  turn  came;  all  that  was  necessary  in  the  18th  century 
bein^,  to  get  up  a  charge  of  king-murder,  and  one  or  two  oA^ 
atrocities,  to  give  some  pretext  for  the  public  odium,  for  sekong 
the  property  of  the  Aithers,  and  turning  them  adrift  on  the  wide 
world.  We  are  no  very  zealous  friends  either  of  corporatioiis  or 
of  secret  societies;  but  where  history  furnishes  so  many  instances 
of  fidse  and  interested  charges  against  them,  we  confess  our- 
•ekes  exceedingly  slow  to  lead  faith  to  any  that  are  not  proved 
by  unimpeachaMe  testimony.  We  must  here  observe,  that  the 
grave  oflence  of  the  Templars  (to  which  several  of  Ihem  pleaded 
guilty,)  in  having  the  devil  in  ibe  guise  of  a  cat  assisting  at  Aeir 
conclaves,  had  been  already  charged  on  the  sect  of  the  Catban; 
whose  name  was  by  some  ingeniouriy  derived  a  catto,  diough  in 
our  opinion  it  was  the  contrary,  and  that  caitus  came  from  Cathari; 
diat  IS,  die  name  gave  origin  to  die  faMe,  which  lay  ready  pre* 
pared  to  be  brought  against  the  brotherhood  of  the  Tem^e. 

Confessions  made  on  the  rack,  where  even  every  sigh  aM- 
groan  was  maiignandy  noted  down,  are  g^nerall^  allowed  to  be 
of  litde  value;  but  some  stress  is  laid  on  the  circomataaee  of 
seventy-two  Templars  having  confessed  (June  29  tod  50, 
1508,)  in  presence  of  the  pope  without  the  appliance  of  any  tor- 
ture. But  these,  Mr.  Raynouard  asserts,  had  been  already  suIk 
jacted  to  that  discipline,  and  had  given  way  under  it  All  Ai  mot 
repeat  their  previous  declarations;  Jean  de  ValgeU6  protested 
afterwards  before  the  papal  commission  at  Paris,  that  he  Imd 
confessed  nothing  to  the  pope,  and  several  of  them  revoked  their 
deposiUoM,  and  died  asserting  the  innocence  of  die  order.  Hie 
6rand*master  and  die  puors  demanded  to  be  brought  before  the 
pope,  to  defend  themselves  and  the  order;  diey  were  brought  as  fer 
as  Chinon,  within  a  few  miles  of  his  abode,  but  on  some  frivolous 
pretexts  were  prevcoted  firom  seeing  him;  and  when  what  was 
called  their  declaration  was.afterwa^s  read  to  them,  the  Grand- 
master crossed  himself  several  times  with  amaaement  atthe  Mae- 
hoods  which  had  been  insertedinit.  Tbroughout  the  entire  {Mo- 
cess  from  Oct.  1507,  to  May,  1319,  the  most  detanained  desiga 
of  the  king  and  bis  ministers  to  destroy  the  order  meets' us  at 
every  step;  Philip  vrouM  have  blood  to  jasti^l robbery;  scveval 
Templars  had  already  expired  on  the  rack\  perished  frooillse 
rigour  of  their  imprisonment,  or  died  by  their  own  hands;  but  on 
the  Ifidi  May,  IS  10,  fifty^fonr  Templars  who  had  ciMifessed,  Imt 
afterwards  retracted,  were  by  his  order  committed  to  the  f 
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in  Pam  as.  rebpaed  lieretica.  Thqr  M4uMd  wkk  keioie  coi»- 
Btancy  the  most  cruel  tortuTM^  asterdng  with  their  latent  brealk 
the  innoceiMte  of  the  order«  dioagh  ofibrod  life  if  they  waaU  oon^ 
fess».  and  implored  tQ.do  so-  by-  their .  fiieods  and  relatives.  Simi- 
lar ezecutioiis  took  place  in  o^er  towns.  The  pope  soon  went 
heart  and  hand  with  Philip*  In  vain  did  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Vienne  propose  to  hear  those  members  w^  came  forward  aa 
the  defenders  •  of  the  order.  A  bull  of  the  pope  dissoked  the 
order,  and  transferred  its  possessions  to  the  knights  of  St.  Johu» 
who,  however,  had  to  pay  such  <  enormous  fines  to  the.  king  and 
pope  before  they  could  enter  on  them,  as  almost  ruined  them; 
so  that  if  Philip  did  not  succeed  to  the  utmost  of  his  anticipe^ 
tioos,  he  had  little  reason  to  complain  of  his  share.  The  mem* 
bera  of  the  society  of  the  Templars  were  permitted  to  enter  that 
of  the  .Hospitallers,  a  strange  iodulgeooe  for  those  who. had 
spitt^i  on  the  cross  and  practised  unnatural  vices !  In  Portugal 
the  order  was  not  even  sup^pvessedf  it  only  changed  its  appeUa^ 
tion,  becoming  that  of  Chnst. 

The  Gcand'-master  and  the  four  principal  dignitiyries  of  the 
order  still:  boguished  in. prison.  They  were  thought  beibineA, 
coounission,  composed  of  the  caidinal  of .  Albano  and  two  mother 
cardinals,  the  archbishop  of^Sens,  and*  some,  prelates;  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  proceedings,  •  they  had  all  confessed,,  they  were 
(March  1 1,  1314,)  brought  out  before  the  cathedral  of  Paris  to 
hear  their  sentence  read,  which  condemned  them  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Scarcely  had  the  cardinal  of  Albano  commenced 
reading,  when  he  was  mterriqpted  by.  the  Grandpmaster  and  the 
commander  of  Normandy,  who  protested  their  innocence,  and 
retracted  all  the  confessions  they  were,  said  to  have  made. .  The. 
prelates,  in  surprise,  directed  the  provost  of  Paris  to  keep  them 
safe  till  the  morrow,  that  they  might  deliberate  respecting  them, 
but  PhiUp,  who  was  at  hand^  declared  them  relapsed,  i^  had 
th^m  burned  that  very  evening.  While  life  and  articuhrtion  re- 
mained they,  protested  their  innocence.  We  give  nnplieit  credit 
to  the  dying  declaration  of  Cranmer^should  we  refuse  it  to.  that 
of  Jacques  de  Molay  ?  .  ^^    . 

Had  the  .Temphus  a  secret  doctrine,  or  not?  .  We.tUnk  not^ • 
It  is  chiefly  the  Germans  who  accuse  them  of  itraad.who,  in  cases 
of.  this  nature,  are  veiy  susf^cious  evidences.  That  there  might 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  debm  and  of  secret  vice  among  them, 
is  by  no  means  im^pbable;  but  if  they  had  a  secret  mystery  of 
ini^ty,  the  heads'  6S  .the  order  must  surely  have .  been  .versed 
in  it;  and  yet  among  the  series  of.  Grandrmasters  given  by  Ms. 
Wiicke,  the  gieat  majority  are  declared,  to  have  been  men  of 
.piety  and  virtue.    This  objection,  however^  Mr.  Wiicke, e»dea- 


\  i»  oiudB.  by  wpftifg  die  sMrat  d^lMe  to : 
iMdttced  bf  tke  olevgy»  swd  cftnfcirt  la  iheaualvet  and  tfit  SMt 
iBtaUigsnt  nmBbcn.  Fsiibar,  »  <a<»e^  aodety  ha»  Miwrily  ^mnom 
dagje^esmk,  wad  file  U^mt  tkm  d^kmdm  (w hickMOMr  it  Miiy  te) 
10  iMt  kt  ia  4t  ODCft  oa  tim  tyeB  of  ihea^Mraiit;  bntdwTsBiplan 
hmi  JMse  aiiok'»«^e  novice  wwal  oivcfi  deairtti  to  faoHveor  Chm- 
dftoitjr,  and  addict  hunaelf  to  idoklry  aad  iinnatiiBal  jcriimat  .  M» 
to  the  aoppoaed  connacUon  between,  tba  Templan  and  the  Fna* 
.Maaoiu,  we  negaid  it  as  a  «Mttar  loteily  devoid  of  all  mdtmfe% 
mad  we  fiaely  aoquit  die  latter  of  eitber  «eofet  vioe  aad  infidatify, 
pr  the  poMessaeQ  of  vabuble  aaevelt.  Mr.  Van  UamsMr,  reilim 
I  dubiou0  knagu  and  eymbola  wbicb  auy  or  may  not  haie 

_  i  to.  tfae  Templars,  makes  them  out  to  have  been  Opbir 

i;  aad  faUowing  ^(icolai,  instead  of  ttoderatanding  Hafmrni, 
Iba  name  giaen  to  their  idol  by  some  of  the  caafesaii^^  Ten^dan, 
wmk  which  tvas  invoked  by  ct^fnf^  Yaiimkf  (O  AUab !)  tobaaabeea 
(pa  it  landoubtedly  is)  a.corriiptioa  of  MakomM,  fiiide  ib  it  /3a#^ 
fufrwtf  (bapUsm  of  wisdom),  and  a  proof  of  the  ^noMS  bdd  faf 
ibe  society.  Mn  Wilcke  looks  upon  them  as  having  beU  naaodi- 
fied  gnaaticiem»-and  thinks  they  wave  nusch  indebted  to  the  Csb- 
bi^  ;  <  and  in .  a  ^shaipter  4m  wbat  he  calla  Tea^Mky,  be  ^eadmannB 
to  trace  il>ottt.  None  of  the  secret  stalntes  of  die  ender  (iflban 
arete  any  such)  baae  ever  oome  to  light  Soipe  uatninansj  it  ii 
4rue,  mentioned  auch,  but  it  is  neally  extreordiqapy*  and  wbatmast 
!  doubt  Mroogly  of  their  existence,  that,  considarisigito 
umner  in  which  the  Templars  wem  seized,  none  of  ibsir 

;  rules  sbeuld  baie  fallen  into  the  bands  of  Philip  aadbii 
lynxes*    A. candid  review  lof  (the  whole. evidence  wiM«  ma  f  '  ' 
iead  most  persons  to  lefect  all  ideas  of  the  Templars  baw 
n  secsct  aocsetyf  with  ultovtor  ejects  hostile  to  ^tint 
MtoM  and  igoaesmnents,  ea  of  being  more  .vicious  than  A 
tempomrias.    Their  wealth  was  their  crime — the  pside  mnLi 
•knee  it  engendered  caused  their,  dawnfsl. 

Mr.  Wiloke*a  work  is  divided  into  four  books.  Tlie  £mti 
tolas  the  bistocy  of  the  Oivler,  in  which  he  has  taken  great  paias 
to  trace  the  succession  of  grand-masters,  the  number  ef  whom  n 
.vney  gaeat«  there  hairing  JbMnfi7'ia  a  period  of  Ifiayaanu  Tkb 
fiartnf  bis  *wock  is  too  long,  andcoatuas  too  much  imlavsnt 
anatter,  fiir  its  instttutioo  and  suppmssion  compose  naasly  dm 
.wbok  Jnstoiy  of  dm  oides.  The  aec<Hid  hook  is  deiotod  to  Ae 
•account  4>f  its  suppsessipn,  and  in  animslilh  nnd  intenst,  it-is 
tmr  inferior  to  ibe  vokune  of  Raynnuasd,  who  is  in  ibe  piber.ear 
trnmefsom  Mr.  Wildke,  writing  loo  much  as  an  advocato  cf  the 
Templam.  Hie:lbird  book  eontainB  a  vssw.of  tbe  conatitalioB  #f 
«lba«der«and  is  .perhaps  the  meat  valunble,  but  Mr.  i¥iic<EeJf 
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4lm  anaiigenent;  1h»  hHkt  islo  the  fisuk  of  Iresening  to  dw  et^ 
information  mhieh  sfaottld  bftve  beea  coauMwiieated  fraai  tka 
liegiaMingt  as  ive  read  of  the  various  oflkes  and  dimioiis  of  <]ie 
wder  long  before  tbey  are  explained  to  us.  The  third  ahonld  it 
fact  ^ave  formed  a  pert  of  tl»e  §nt  book.  The  foartli  book,  whiob 
most  be  regarded  as  an  Appendix^  is  coit^osed  of  a  ^lariety  of 
amportant  original  daciunents« 

Of  Mr,  Wilcke*«  simplicity  and  want  of  sonad  hiatoiie  judgr 
fsent  the  following  is  a  curious  instance.  Having  read  va  Itmnhoe 
tho  splendid  scenes  at  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe^  and  ant 
jSRpareof  die  privileges  of  a  rofnaaeer^  whose  oiily— and  not  very 
mrict — ^reatratnt  is  probability,  he  supposes^  tbongh  he  had  met 
with  no  such  thing  in  the  historiea  he  had  consoltedt  that  BMne 
grand-aiaster  must  have  performed  a  visitatioii  to  the  W«st»  more 
particularly  to  England^  and  as  no  such  name  as  Lucas  de  Bea«»- 
•aaaaoir  is  to  be  found  in  his  list,  he  looks  for  him,  ndio,  among 
ike  grand^masters  of  that  period,  bore  most  resemblance  tn  Aat 
wistere  personage,  and  fixes  on  Theodat  de  Bersiac,  wjio  presided 
over  the  order  from,  as  he  oonjeotures,  ld04  to  IfilO.  Hnving 
Jhad  the  precaution  to  affix  a  frobabiy^  be  prooeeds  tadeacribe 
the  diange  in  the  manners  of  the  biethren  dnringlb&f  mseaca 
ef  the  rigid  superior,  in  tenns  wfaicb  at  once  transport  us  to  Tem^ 
•plestowe,  and  our  old  aeqnuntances  MaWoiain  and 'his  coapeieaiL 
Indeed  in  a  note  be  refers  to  the  romance  as  ptesenling  an  eseek- 
lent  picture  of  the  corruption  which  pievaikd  amon|  dm  Teofr- 
plars.  For  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary,  the-  pietuve  there 
^ifnn»  of  die  excellence  of  which  there  can  be  but  one  opinion^ 
amy  he  correct;  but  Mr.  Wilcke  ahould  leani  to  distinguish  a 
litde  better  than  he  does  between  history  and  romanoe,  and  vre 
traat  that  when  next  wemeet  him,  we  shaH  be  able  to  eongrattdate 
him  on  the  acquisition  of  a  ripened  judgaiest  and  jboto  aafcmled 
^riews* 


Aar.  XI. — La  Monaca  di  Moia^ — Sloria  del  Secah  xvu. 

5  torn.  8vo.  Pisa.  18^g,  . 
The  romance  before  us  is  the  productionof  n  man  of  refined  and 
cttltivaAed  taate  in  literature  and  art,  great  hiatoricdi  knowledge, 
nnd  ¥tt7  oonsiderable  talent.  We  cannot  but  wish  that  ^ 
nnthor  (Professor  Rosini  of  Pisa)  had  avoided  the  ^langeroae 
cooqpanson  he  hat  courted  by  offering  himself  to  the  public  as 
the  continuer  of  a  story  touched  by  Ihe  illustrious  Manzoai. 
The  sketches  of  that  maste^hand  are  not  to  be  filled  up  by  any 
other.  His  personages  cannot  "  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
beings''  in  any  other  sceneas  they  have  done  ta  fiionein  whirii  he 
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has  placed  diem.  In  no  one  of  His  characters  is  there  any  Amg 
cotnmonplaoe  or  vulgar.  His  peasants  are  simple  and  natural;  his 
TiUains  are  awful  i(nd  terrific ;  but  neither  are  ever  mean.  Although 
his  work  belongs  to  a  class  of  which  thn  country  is  the  birthplace, 
it  stands,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  merits,  as  much  alone  m  the 
world  as  in  Italy.  To  have  enlisted  our  warmest  sympathies,  as 
Manzoni  has  done,  in  behalf  of  that  class  of  mankind  whom  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  only  in  the  mass,  and  to  whom  nature 
and  fortune  have  generally  denied  the  means  of  exciting  a  strong 
individual  interest,  betokens  a  genius  of  the  highest  order.  The 
{greatest  writers  of  romance  have  generally  found  it  necessary  to 
invest  those  for  whom  they  intend  to  bespeak  our  sympathies,  with 
many — if  not  with  all— of  those  attributes  whidi  speak  to  the 
senses  und  the  imagination ;  and  they  predispose  the  heart  io 
favour  of  their  possessor.  The  interest  of  Manzoni's  work  is  of  t 
different  kind.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  profound  and  expan- 
sive humanity,  the  expression  of  which  is  extremely  touching.  It 
is  not  until  lighted  up  by  the  beams  of  a  lofty  and  phiIoso|Aical 
spirit,  that  die  unregarded  and  unavenged  wrongs  of  die  poor  can 
be  invested'  with  interest  to  those  whose  sympathies  have  been 
taught  to  flow  in  other  and  narrower  channels.  In  the  Pramem 
Spoii  we  are  presented  with  a  picture  of  feudal  institutions, 
stripped  of  the  gaudy  colours  of  romance.  The  wilftilness,  die 
baseness,  the  atrocity  of  the  men  whom  fortune  and  the  helpless 
ignorance  of  their  inferiors  had  emancipated  from  controul,  and 
me  frightful  condition  of  those  who  lay  at  dieir  mercy,  are  there 
exhibited  with  an  earnestness  and  a  depth  of  feeling  which  endde 
its'author  to  be  regarded  as  an  enlightened  and  fervent  lover  of  hii 
fellow  men* 

To  those  who  have  read  the  Promeui  Spasi,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  recall  the  incidents  of  the  terrible  and  sublimely  moral  episode 
of  Gertrude.  The  author  of  the  Monaco  di  Monza  has  thought  (it 
to  follow  out  the  history  of  the  guilty  lovers.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive an  undertaking  requiring  greater  tragic  powers.  Manzoni 
has,  indeed,  carried  the  emotions  of  pity  and  of  horror  to  so  high 
a  pitch,  that  we  doubt  whether  any  successive  incidents,  any 
cAlastrophe  whatever,  could  raise  them  higher.  How  ill  then  are 
such  personages  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  pegs  on  which 
to  hang  historical  pictures,  discussions  on  politics,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  or  sketches  of  national  character !  He  design,  there- 
fore, we  think,  unfortunate ;  and  we  lament  it  the  more,  as  there 
is  ^at  and  various  merit  in  the  execution.  The  historical  por« 
traits  and  scenes  have  all  the  distinctness  and  individuality  of 
truth.  The  conversations  evince  taste,  discrimination,  talent,  and 
an  excdknt  tone  of  morals  and  of  manners;  die  discussions  oo 
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ait  aie  entertaining  and  instructive;  those  on  poetry  and  poets 
inucli  less  so.  The  feud  between .  the  admirers,  of  Ts^sso  and 
of  Ariosto  is  tedious  and  tiifliug — {we  would  fain  not  add)-^ 
and  national.  Those  who  love  Italy  ase  beginning  to  perceive 
Jiow  dearly  she  has  paid  for  her  supremacy  iu  the  imaginative 
arts,  and  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  them.  Let  Eng- 
lishmen look  at  her  past  history  and  at  her  present  condition,  and 
cease  their  childish  wonder  and  lamentation  that  they  cannot  rival 
her  painters,  musicians,  and  poets.  This  they  may  be  a|isu>^cl 
they  never  will  do,  while  their  minds  are  occupied  with  weightier 
matters.  When  the  conversation  not  only  of  every  dioing-table 
and  drawing-room,  but  of  every  club  and  meeting,  shall  turn  o» 
the  merits  of  two  rival  artists,  or  on  the  minute  excellencies  4ind 
defects  of  every  new  poem,' then,  and  not  till  then,  mil.  Enaland 
produce  men  who  will  turn  all  the  energies  of  a  great  mind— all 
the  aidour  of  a  fervid  imagination — all  the  intensity  of  affection 
and  of  purpose,  of  an  enthusiastic  or  an  ambitious  temper — to  the 
prosecution  of  what,  in  such  a  state  of  the  public  mind,  com- 
mands rewards,  reserved  in  a  different  state  of  society  for  the  moat 
meritorious  acts  of  public  virtue,  or  the  greatest  e^'oita  of  political 
jwisdom.  Then  will  Mr.  Moore  be  followed  with  louder 
cbeecs  than  Mr.  O'Connel,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  or  Mr. 
Chantrey  fill  a  larger  place  in  the  public  eye  than  the  Duke,  of 
Wellington.  The  day  of  the  glory  of  Italy,,  as  a  nation — ^not  as  a 
school  of  art — is  yet  to  come.  When  she  is  governed  by  those 
who  desire  that  her  people  should  be  free  and  united,  these  sub* 

^'ect8  will  occupy  the  place  they  ought  to  occupy : — they  will  de- 
ight,  amuse,  and  soften,  but  never  engross  the  popular  attention. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  plan  and  story  will  perhaps  give  the  best 
idea  of  the  merits  of  the  novel  before  us,  and  of  the  difficulties 
with  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  the  author  lias  condemned  him- 
self to  struggle.  He  takes  up  Gertrude  and  her  lover,  Egidio, 
where .  Manzoni  leaves  them.  She  is  living  at  the  convent  of 
Monza,  and  he  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  readers  of 
the  Promessi  Sposi  will  recollect  the  abduction  of  the  innocent 
Lucia  from  that  convent,  and  what  share  the  guilty  lovers  had  in 
the  atrocious  act.  The  author  proceeds  to  narrate  that  the  supe* 
rior  is  led  to  suspect  that  some  mystery,  in  which  Gertrude  is 
concerned,  lurks  behind  the  extraordinary  disappearance  of  Lu- 
cia :-^that  the  suspicions  of  Gertrude's  brother  arc  also  directed 
against  Egidio,  who  is  warned  by  the  Innondnato  to  escape  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  to  take  refuge  in  his  castle.  In  an 
interview  with  Gertrude,  full  of  dramatic  interp>st,  Egidio  informs 
ber  of  this,  and  her  resolution  is  immediately  taken  to  accompany 
bim.     Their  escape  is  concerted,  but  tlie  very  day  on  the  night 
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of  which  it  was  to  take  place  boogt  him  a  challei^  from  her 
brother^  the  prince  Federigo.  They  fight,  and  Fedengo  is  killed* 
Egidio  leaves  two  bravi  to  prevent  the  attendants  of  Federigo 
from  quitting  the  spot,  until  after  he  and  Gertrude  shall  be  secure 
from  pursuit.  They  are  accompanied  onl^  by  his  servant  An- 
guiUotto*  The  character  of  this  servant  is  unquestionably  the 
best  in  the  work.  His  courage,  coolness,  and  familiarity  with 
crime — ^his  penetration — his  incomparable  readiness  in  contriv* 
anoe  and  in  action — his  exhaustless  resources — ^his  devoted  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  his  master— his  superstition— are  admirably 
pourtrayed  and  developed,  and  form  a  very  original  and  striking 
compound. 

The  fugitives  are  rejoined  by  the  two  bravi  left  with  the  body 
of  Fedengo.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  suntMUid 
Egidio  are  complicated  by  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  Innomi* 
fuUo,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  look  for  refuge  in  his  castle; 
and  by  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  Gertrude  that  her  brother 
has  Just  fallen  by  his  hand,  and  from  Anguillotto  that  the  com- 
panion  of  his  flight  is  a  nun;  as  a  knowledge.of  that  circumstance 
would  at  that  period,  and  among  men  of  his  class,  at  once  have 
unnerved  an  arm  inured  to  every  speciea  of  crime  and  violence. 
After  considerable  discussion  as  to  tlie  choice  of  an.asylum»  FIo-> 
rence  is  fixed  upon.  On  their  way  thither,  they  are  pursued  u> 
die  banks,  of  the  Po,  and  are  very  near  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  bravi  of  the  prince,  but  escape.  The  scene  in  the  boatman's 
cotta|;e,  in  which  they  take  refuge,  is  beautiful  and  well  imagined. 
The  innocence  of  the  children — the  purity ,  piety,  and  kindness  of 
the  mother — the  holy  calm  of  domestic  afltections  which  dwells 
in  tliis  lowly  hut — are  in  admirable  contrast  with  the  agitations 
and  terrors  of  the  high«bom  and  guilty  pair  whom  it  shelters. 

At  Bologna  we  are  introduced  to  another  servant,  a  Florentine 
by  birth,  cowardly,  buffo,  and  a  strange  mixture  of  wit,  cunnings 
and  folly — '*  un  Fiorentino  un  po  linguacciuto  ma  buon  figliuo* 
laccio.''  The  character  of  Carafulla  is  well  calculated  to  relict 
the  more  powerful  one  of  Anguillotto.  It  is  perhaps  almost  too 
comic  for  a  narrative  of  so  tragic  a  cast,  but  this  is  among  the 
incongruities  of  the  book.  His  accouut  of  the  inn  at  Lojano, 
on  the  road  between  Bplogna  and  Florence,  at  which  the  mule- 
teers endeavoured  to  persuade  Egidio  to  lodge,  is  one  of  the  fifst* 
and  perhaps  the  best,  specimens  of  his  powers  of  description* 
We  recommend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  such  of  our  readers 
as  project  a  visit  to  tlie  belpaese.  The  narrative  of  his  life,  and 
the  portraits  of  his  successive  masters,  are  full  of  vivacity  and 
humour. 

The  fugitives  arrive  at  Florence,  where  Egidio's  intention  is  to 
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dttcover  some  one  Me  and  willing  to  become  intercessor  with 
the  Pope  to  obtain  for  Grertrude  a  dispensation  from  her  vows^ 
He  is  furnished  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men- 
of  Florence,  the  Signor  Tommaso  degli  Albizzi,  who  was  sus- 
pected  of  a  leaning  to  fteu>  opinions  on  religious  subjects.  H» 
pays  a  visit  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  Picchena,  the  minister  of 
the  excellent  Cosmo  11.,  add  still,  though  in  the  wane  of  his 
power  as  well  as  of  his  life,  the  nominal  minister  of  die  young 
f^idinand,  the  protector  of  Galileo,  and  the  patron  of  seienco 
and  of  virtue.  By  him  he  is  introduced  to  all  that  Flbrence  thea 
contained  distinguished  in  art  and  science.  The  celebrated  Bar- 
bara degli  Albizzi,  the  sister  in  law  of  Tommaso,  then  led  all 
hearts  captive  by  the  singular  charm  of  her  beauty,  the  sweetness 
of  her  voice,  her  genius  for  improvisation,  her  cultivated  intellect, 
and  above  all  by  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  the  purity  of  her 
manners.  The  diarm  which  mystery  and  diflKcnlty  had  hung 
around  Gertrude  is  fast  yielding  to  the  broad  light  of  daily  and 
femiliar  intercourse;  haughty,  violent,  and  uneducated,  she  hat 
little  to  oppose  to  the  fascinations  of  such  a  rival.  Egidio's  heart 
is  lost  to  her,  and  she  perceives  it.  Witn  the  instinct  of  a  jealous 
and  devoted  woman,  she  detects  his  inclination  for  the  acconi* 
plished  Barbara,  almost  before  he  confesses  it  to  himself.  H^ 
passionate  and  unvaried  devotion  to  him,  and  his  vacilktiona  be- 
tween compassion  and  honour,  which  bind  him  to  Gertrude,  are 
drawn  with  great  pathos,  and  are  perfectly  after  nature;  the  pro^ 
found  impression  which  the  captivating  Florentine  had  made 
upon  his  fancy  and  affections  is  also  very  finely  described. 

''  Shut  up  in  his  chamber,  his  head  resting  on  his  band,  be  gave  bim« 
self  np  to  ail  the  delights  of  recoUectioa.  He  recalied  to  his  mind  again 
and  again  the  sensation  which  that  voice  gave  him,  when  first  its  sweet 
tones  met  bis  ears  on  the  staircase;  the  light  flutter  at  the  heart  which 
he  felt  as  he  raised  the  knocker  on  his  second  visit  to  the  house;  the 
light  of  that  countenance  which  beamed  upon  him,  when  she  laid  aside 
her  embroidery,  and  her  agreeable  air  on  advancing  to  receive  him : 
even  the  graceful  action  of  the  hand  with  which  she  motioned  him  to  be 
seated  was  not  forgotten.  Then  the  sweetness  of  her  conversation,  the 
sentiments  often  acute,  often  profound,  but  always  ingenuous^  clothed 
in  graces^!  and  appropriate  language  -,  above  all,  the  expression  shed 
over  ber  angelic  face  transported  him  out  of  himself,  as  if  absorbed  in 
an  extasy  of  new  and  udknown  deltghts.*** 

*  "  Rinclrinio  nella  sua  camexa,  e  oppogiaodo  Je  tempie  alia  palipa  della  mano« 
godeva  In  sd  medeaimo  dei  diletti  delle  reniiniaceDze.  Andava  riandaudo  la  sorpresa 
di  quella  Toce,  che  quando  saR  per  la  prima  tolta  le  scale,  con  si  tenere  note  gli  venne 
8  IWire  gli  oreccbi:  rioordava  il  leggiero  IfMiUo  al  cnore,  qoando,  tomando,  pereots^ 
con  tanto  desiderio  il  martello:  raffigoravaai  11  volto,  della  coi  loce  tutto  inondatq 
raven,  qpnndo,  posato  il  ricamo,  era  tanto  piacevokaente  venntagli  inoontro :  ne  dt- 
menticaTa  Tatto  deJla  inano,  cbe  gli  atea  con  tanta  graiia  fatto  cenno  d^uridersi.    Ln 
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Thus  paB8  many  ivretched  moDtlis,  during  which  Egidid, 
partly  from  want  of  zeal,  partly  of  power,  makes  no  advance  in 
the  only  thing  which  the  unhappy  Gertrude  regards  as  of  any  im- 
portance— her  release  from  her  vows.  At  length  the  emissaries, 
whom  the  relentless  vengeance  of  the  prince  had  disperse^ 
throughout  Italy,  discover  Egidio  under  his  assumed  name.  He 
is  attacked  one  night  on  leaving  the  palace  of  the  Albizzi,  and 
nearly  killed.  Gertrude  nurses  him  with  unabated  tenderness, 
although  his  delirious  ravings  had  converted  her  suspicions  into 
certainty;  but  neither  his  own  sufferings  nor  her  devotion  can 
erase  Barbara's  image  from  his  heart,  with  whom',  before  he  is 
perfi^tly  recovered,  he  resolves  to  seek  an  interview  id  order  to 
declare  his  passion.  Barbara  has  not  been  insensible  to  his  per^ 
sonal  beauty,  to  the  charms  of  his  manners  and  conversation,  and 
to  the  deep  impression  she  has  evidently  made  upon  him.  But 
though  pleased  and  flattered,  her  heart  and  her  understanding  are 
unperverted,  and  she  rejects  his  protestations  of  love  with  calm 
and  Arm  dignity. 

Meanwhile  the  plague  breaks  out  at  Florence;  Gertrude  is  at- 
tacked by  it,  and  carried  to  the  lazzaretto.  Her  separation  from 
Egidio,  her  process  through  the  streets  of  Florence,  the  recol- 
lections of  earlier  and  purer  days  which  rush  on  her  mind,  the 
softening  of  the  heart  in  the  awful  and  afiiscting  scenes  around 
her,  are  most  touchingly  described,  and  fearfully  contrasted  with 
the  sudden  revulsion  of  the  fiercest  earthly  passions,  when  in  the 
next  bed  she  sees  the  pallid  and  almost  expiring  countenance  of 
her  detested  rival.  Not  even  the  death,  which  hovers  over  both 
their  couches,  can  subdue  the  hatred  of  the  haughty,  devoted  and 
neglected  Gertrude.  She  repels  the  consolations  of  religion, 
because  she  can  conceive  of  no  hope  but  that  of  her  rival's  death, 
no  fear  but  that  of  her  recovery  to  possess  Egidio.  In  this 
state  of  mind  delirium  comes  on,  and  Barbara,  whom  the  fever 
has  left,  is  obliged  to  be  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  her  terrific 
ravings.  Both  of  them  recover.  Gertrude's  heart  is  touched  by 
the  sense  of  the  danger  through  which  she  has  passed,  and  she  re- 
solves humbly  to  appeal  to  that  mercy,  which  had  spared  her  life, 
for  the  forgiveness  of  her  sins.  But  her  wretched  fate  was  to 
be  fulfilled.  Divine  justice,  says  the  author,  was  not  yet  satb- 
fied.  Egidio,  on  the  very  day  when  she  is  restored  to  him  firom 
the  jaws  of  the  grave,  asks  her  what  she  said  to  Barbara,  and  re- 
proaches her  M'lth  having  offended  '  the    Albizzi   family.      Her 

dotcesM  qtiindi  delta  favella,  il  aenso  speiio  arguto,  spetao  profondo,  ma  ingeooo  sera* 
pre  deile  onefte  psrolc ;  la  nielodia  del  ■uooo*  Ja  aoavfti  del  caiito ;  e  respreMMMie 
rapratiitto  ddl*  aiiimo  spana  in  un  votto  angelico,  )o  tranaportavano  Tuori  dl  tt  come 
aswrio  in  un  estasi  di  uuovi  e  sconusciuti  diletU.** — cap.  xv« 
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heart,  chastened  b^  illness,  and  cheered  by  virtuous  hopes  and 
resolutions,  is  again  plunged  into  the  wildest  tempest  of  pas- 
aion,  and  the  deepest  gloom  of  despair.  In  this  state  of  mind 
she  accidentally  becomes  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Livia 
Vemazza,  universally  regarded  as  an  enchantress.  This  woman 
was  of  a  very  low  rank,  but  so  passionately  beloved  by  Giovanni 
de  Medici,  that  he  repudiated  his  wife  to  marry  her.  It  is 
a  curious  sign  of  the  times  that,  not  only  did  the  public  regard 
his  devotion  to  her  as  the  effect  of  magic  arts,  but  that  he  was 
convinced  of  it  himself,  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  tliat  she 
was  no  less  so.  Ignorant,  desperate,  and  reckless  of  all  but 
Eigidio's  lost  affections,  Gertrude  applies  to  her  for  the  means 
of  regaining  them.  Livia  consents,  and  requires  a  waxen  figure  of 
£gidio,  and  a  lock  of  his  hair,  on  which  to  exercise  her  incanta- 
tions. Carafulla  is  employed  to  carry  the  figure  to  Livia's  bouse, 
in  consequence  of  some  incidents,  which  are  too  nearly  allied  to 
the  ludicrous  to  be  introduced  at  such  a  point  of  the  story,  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  together  with  the  figure,  the 
purpose  and  destination  of  which  is  readily  guessed.  He  is  taken 
to  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition,  and  makes  full  confession.  Ger- 
trude IS  arrested  and  taken  before  the  inquisitor,  who,  ddspite 
of  his  functions,  is  represented  as  gentle,  compassionate  and  be- 
nignant. So  mild,  indeed,  was  the  character  of  the  inquisition  at 
Florence,  compared  to  that  of  any  other  state,  that  this  does  no 
great  vi6lence  to  probability.  It  appears  to  us  a  much  more 
monstrous  incongruity  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  ad- 
dressing a  broken-hearted  womaA,  a  threat  of  the  torture,  although 
tittered  with  as  much  calmness  as  an  exhortation  to  prayer.  But 
perhaps  we  have  not  sufficiently  estimated  the  force  of  a  pei^verted 
sense  of  duty.  He  has  just  received  from  Milan  the  intelligence 
of  the  flight  of  Gertrude  from  Monza^  (which  the  superior,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  scandal,  had  concealed  as  long  as  possible,) 
together  with  a  description  of  her  person.  Not  only  the  offence 
for  which  she  was  arrested,  but  the  whole  enormity  of  her  guilt 
now  becomes  apparent,  and  she  is  sent  to  a  neighbouring  convent 
to  await  her  destiny. 

Egidio  is  absent  from  Florence  on  the  day  of  her  arrest.  On 
his  return  he  is  also  arrested,  and  sent  under  a  guard  to  Milan. 
On  the  road  he  is  rescued  by  his  faithful  servant  Anguillotto,  who 
displays  a  courage,  intelligence,  and  devotion,  worthy  to  be  allied 
with  die  purest  virtue.  Accompanied  by  him,  Carafulla,  and 
three  bravi,  he  overtakes  on  the  banks  of  the  Po  the  litter  contain- 
ing Grertrude,  escorted  by  a  Swiss  guard.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  rescue  her,  and  is  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  sent  from  Milan  to  meet  and  escort  the  litter  through  the 
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Milanese*  come  up.  The  conflict  takes  place  on  the  river.  While 
her  eyes  are  fixed  on  Egidio,  whom  common  danger  and  commoa 
calamity  had  restored  to  her,  and  who  had  never  for  one  insluit 
ceased  to  be  the  object  of  her  most  intense  and  unalterable  fond- 
ness, a  shot  strikes  him  to  the  heart,  and  he  falls  lifeless  into  the 
stream.  She  is  carried  to  Milan,  where  Federigo  Borromeo 
awaits  her  arrival. 

Meanwhile  the  avenging  hand  of  Providence  has  not  been  less 
bnsy  with  the  authors  of  all  her  crimes,  and  all  her  sufferings. 
The  death  of  her  brother  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  his 
mother;  and,  after  a  lingering  illness,  affectingly  described,  by 
that  of  his  young  and  beautiful  wife,  who  leaves  two  orphan 
boys,  the  sole  hope  of  the  haughty  and  tyrannical  prince.  The 
elder  of  these  dies  of  the  small-pox;  the  younger,  now  watched 
with  almost  frantic  anxiety,  is  attacked  by  the  plague.  The  state 
of  mind  of  the  proud  wilful  old  man,  vibrating  between  abiect 
fear,  and  tierce  defiance  of  Providence,  is  powerftilly  drawn.  The 
beloved  child  dies,  and  he  is  left, — the  last  depositary  of  honoure, 
to  accumulate  and  to  perpetuate  which  he  had  sacrificed  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  and  that  of  his  young,  innocent  and  lovely  daughter. 
Cardinal  Borromeo,  already  suspecting  that  the  vows  of  the  unfor^ 
tunate  Gertrude  had  been  extorted  by  violence  or  by  fraud,  had 
interrogated  the  unnatural  father,  who  had  solemnly  denied  the 
charge.  But  the  heart-broken  penitent  reveak  the  whole  black 
tale;  the  arts  and  cruelties  before  which  her  determination  gave 
way — her  subsequent  crimes — and  their  tremendous  chastisement 
At  this  moment  the  door  opens,  and  the  wretched  father  enters: 
struck  by  the  awful  reproaches  of  the  venerable  prelate,  the  bit* 
terer  pangs  of  his  own  conscience,  and  by  the  sight  of  his  daugh- 
ter's anguish  and  horror  at  the  sight  of  him,  he  falls  senseless. 
Gertrude  retires  to  a  convent,  and  lives  to  expiate  her  guilt  by 
long  repentance. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story,  which  indeed  does  not 
'  occupy  half  the  book ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  first  and  third,  being  fiUed  with  the 
incidental  subjects  we  have  mentioned.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  that  the  author  has  led  the  lovers  to  Florence,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  his  native  city  at  that 
period.  The  picture  is  highly  interesting;  we  object  only  to 
employing  such  personages  for  the  purpose.  The  author  is  said 
to  have  loug  projected  a  sort  of  Anacharsis  in  Tuscany,  during 
the  times  of  Galileo.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  seduced  from  a  scheme,  for  whith  be  ap» 
petirs  singularly  well  qualified,  by  the  hope  of  hanging  on  the  skirts 
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of  Maozoni's  popularity.  He  has  collected  such  a  quantity  of 
historical  facts  aod  materials^  that,  after  having  crammed  the 
present  work  to  repletion,  enough  remains  for  another,  which  he 
announces;  we  are  heartily  glad  of  it,  and  shall  have  great  plea- 
sure in  reading  any  book  he  may  write,  but  we  earnestly  advise 
him  to  have  one  plan  imd  not  two.  The  conduct  of  a  deeply 
pathetic  story  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  introduction  of  a 
series  of  characters,  incidents  and  remarks,  which,  however  in- 
structive and  amusing,  continually  interrupt  the  narrative,  and 
break  in  upon  the  tone  of  feeling  he  has  just  laboured,  and  often 
successfully,  to  excite.  Many  of  these  materials  might  be  appro- 
priately interwoven  in  a  romance  taken  from  chronicles  and  histo- 
ries ;  or,  still  better  perhaps,  in  a  work  in  the  style  of  that  of 
Barthelemy,  or  of  several  of  Wieland's  brilliant,  refined,  and 
elaborate  pictures  of  Greek  manners.  By  attempting  the  un- 
natural conjunction  of  such  miscellaneous  materials  with  a  story 
of  the  darkest  and  deepest  tragic  character,  the  autlior  has  thrown 
their  intrinsic  value  into  the  shade,  while  he  has  greatly  injured 
the  dramatic  interest  of  the  main  subject. 

We  suspect  however,  that  the  author  does  not  yet  understand 
his  real  forte.  His  subaltern  characters  are  unmatched  for  truth, 
vigour,  originality  and  humour,  except  by  some  of  those  powerful 
delineations  of  low  life  which  Ireland  has  produced.  This  kind 
of  talent  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Manzoni,  and  can  hardly 
be  brought  into  keeping  with  a  subject  like  that  which  Signor 
Rosini  has  chosen.  In  the  Promessi  Sposi,  the  comic  characters 
are  always  subordinate — they  never  intercept  the  interest,  or 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  main  actors.  This  cannot  be  said. of  the 
Nun  of  Monza;  for  instance,  the  incident  on  which  the  whole 
catastrophe  turns — which  we  feel  from  the  moment  it  occurs, 
must  inevitably  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  lovers,  is  essen- 
tially comic  and  irretrievably  mean.  We  allude  to  the  unexpected 
interview  between  Carafulla  and  his  wife  Ciuta,  at  the  door  of 
Livia  Vernazza.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  such  is  human  life;  that 
it  is  a  varied  web,  in  which  the  threads  of  the  hero  and  the  buf- 
foon, the  saint  and  the  villain,  are  chequered  and  intermixed. 
It  is  the  province  of  a  cultivated  taste  and  a  refined  imagination 
to  untwist  these  incongruous  materials,  to  arrange  and  assort  them, 
and  to  compose  a  new  and  more  beautiful  web,  in  which  the  native 
colours  are  not  destroyed,  but  harmonized. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  materials  which  the  author  has 
drawn  from  facts  and  history,  the  description  of  the  villa  of  Pra- 
tolino  is  extremely  curious.  The  gardens  celebrated  by  Tasso, 
and  by  the  greatest  writers  of  his  time«  seem  to  have  been  des- 
tined to  realize  the  most  gay  and  fanciful  visions  of  enchantment. 
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Indeed  if  we  were  not  assured  by  the  author  that  faia  description 
is  drawn  from  the  most  correct  sources ,  collected  in  bis  early 
youth,  when  these  wonders  were  still  in  existence,  we  should  re- 
gard it  as  not  less  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  than  the  palace  of 
Alcina  or  Armida.  We  regret  that  it  is  rather  too  long  for  inser- 
tion, but  the  scene  in  the  piazza  is  so  graphic  and  amusing,  that 
we  must  find  room  for  it. 

"  He  left  the  house  a  little  before  the  bell  for  morning  prayers  rai^,*  sad 
after  running  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  Meo  Raguui,  host  of  the  Bertacce, 
(who  kissed  him  for  joy  at  seeing  him  again » after  five  years'  abaence,  in 
such  good  plight,)  walked  to  the  piazza  to  breathe  that  sweet  and  delici- 
ous air  of  home,  which  can  never  be  breathed  elsewhere. 

'*  Already  were  assembled  nearly  all  those  beneficent  personages  who 
for  hsMof  diverted  the  by  stauders,  or  for  a  craziai  cured  all  the  evils  that 
ever  were  imprisoned  within  Pandora*8  box.  Here  was  cried  a  balsam 
for  blows  on  the  shins — there  an  oil  for  scald  heads ;  on  one  side  an  oint- 
ment for  the  itch— on  the  other  a  poison  for  rats.  One  offered  Tcriac  of 
Venice — another  Mithridates  of  Padua ;  a  hundred  voices  from  a  hundred 
quarters  vociferated,  '  Each  pot  for  one  tTaziri,  gentlemen — each  packet  for 
one  crazia'  For  one  soldo,  the  wonders  of  the  mando  nvavo  (raree-show) 
were  displayed  to  the  astonished  spectator.  For  one  soido^  he  could 
have  his  fortune  told  in  whispers  addressed  to  the  naked  ear  ;  for  twice 
that  sum,  he  could  receive  the  same  invaluable  information  through  akmg 
speaking  pipe.  For  one  soldo  the  tarantella  was  danced  and  sung  j  for 
one  soldo  were  sold  the  histories  of  Jehosaphat  and  Balaam — of  Sauia 
Rosa  di  LimR— of  Santa  Oliva — and  of  aU  that  ever  gave  fame  aud 
fashion  to  the  Aldi  of  Lucca.§  In  short,  %vhatev^r- could  be  asked  or  ex- 
pected of  these  artists,  orators,  and  professors  minorum  gentwm,  was  to 
be  obtained  for  a  crozta  or  a  soldo. 

"  Carafulla  capered  for  joy,  and  stretched  open  his  ears  to  hear 
once  more  in  the  mouths  of  the  people  (he  cared  not  for  the  learned,) 
Tuscan  in  Tuscany.  Whilst  he  was  wandering  about  near  the  steps  oi 
Santo  JElomolo,||  (in  the  hope  of  meeting  some  one  of  his  acquamtaace,) 
he  saw  on  the  highest  step  a  bad  painting,  in  which  was  figured  out  the 
famous  Barca  dei  Rovinatt^  for  all  who  were  disposed  to  undertake  the 
voyage  to  the  island  of  Trebisond.  The  figures  were  half  obliterated  by 
sun  and  rain,  and  here  and  there  appeared  an  opening  made  by  the 
winds,  or  by  the  stone  of  some  unlucky  rogue.  Meanwhile  Ceccbino 
del  Sere,  the  inventor  of  this  famous  legend,  which  was  versified  by  the 
celebrated  Giulio  Cesare  Croce,  stood  crying,  '  Come,  all  you  who  wish 
to  set  out  for  Trebisond. 

*'  '  Come  all  who  have  inherited  so  much  from  your  fathers,  tliat  you 
have  hardly  left  wherewithal  to  pay  their  funeral  expenses : 

*  About  three  hoars  hefure  mid-day. 
t  A  halfpenny.  J  Five  soldi. 

'  €  All  these  stones  were  printed  ul  Lucca,  by  t)ie  Mare^candoli. 
11  The  church  of  Smito  Kotiiolo  wai  suppressed  about  the  niiddte  of  the  last  century. 
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*' '  Yoa  who  hate  spent  your  all  on  dogs  and  hones,  wbmen:  and 
boon  oompanioBs : 

"  '  You  who  have  impoverished  yourselves  by  litigaiioo : 

''  '  You  who  have  ruined  yourselves  by  play : 

''  ^  You  who  have  lent  money  at  usury  without  a  pledge : 

"  '  You  who  have  been  bail  for  insolvents : 

*'  *  You  who  have  given  credit  to  men  who  bad  nothing : 

''  *  Lastly,  come  all  you,  actors,  musiciaus,  and  poets,  for  whom  there 
will  always  be  a  place  under  cover : 

.  "  *  The  crew  will  be  assembled  cm  a  holiday,  in  order  not  to  trouble 
the  bailifis  -y  after  embarking  they  will  coast  ak>ng  the  shore  of  Fools  ; 
then  through  the  bay  of  Gulls,  where  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
toll  of  Sad  Thoughts,  and  arrive  at  the  river  of  Blockheads.  They  will 
tlieu  have  to  cross  the  wide  sea  of  Dolts,  and  having  passed  the 
rock  of  Imbecility,  will  reach  Trebisond :  there  towing  the  vessel 
and  paying  a  soldo  a  head,  they  will  enter  a  large  river,  which  will  carry 
them  along,  with  a  very  swift  current,  to  the  island  of  Repentance/ 

'*  Cara&Ua  stood  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  for  in  his  time  this  won- 
derful ship  was  not  invented. 

"  Next  came  Rosaccio  on  horseback,  followed  by  his  boy,  carryhig 
a  high  table  on  his  head,  upon  whrch  were  laid  certain  parchments,  can- 
taining  his  diplomas,  &e.  *,  the  skeleton  of  an  ape ;  a  brazen  sphere ;  and 
two  large  horns,  to  one  of  which  hung  a  ball  of  most  transparent  crystal, 
to  the  ^er  a  piece  of  loadstone.  In  the  centre  rose  the  horn  of  a  uni- 
corn, an  emblem  of  his  snpremacy  over  the  inferior  herd  of  his  competi- 
tors, who  lavished  their  oratory  and  their  remedies  for  a  soldo,  wUlst  he, 
sitting  erect  in  his  stirrups,  and  bearing  farmself  with  the  air  of  Deilios- 
thenes  in  the  rostrum,  scorned  to  sell  his  Nepenthe  for  less  than  a 
grosso.* 

*'  The  people  stood  around  him  in  crowds.  They  believed  hioi  to  be 
eome  of  a  necromantic  race;  for  an  uncle  of  his,  who  had  ascended  the 
cupola  of  the  Dwmo  and  perceived  that  the  ball  leaned,  had  predtcteil 
its  speedy  fall.f 

•  "  Last  of  all — like  a  captain  leading  a  company  of  light  infantry  to 
go  through  their  military  exereises  on  the  walls  of  a  fortress— clothed  in 
a  cloak  of  a  hundred  different  patches — came  Pablino,^  with  his  dogs,  to 
his  OWN  PLACE  :  a  place  respected  by  all  on  account  of  the  poor  fellow's 
blindness;  and  here,  in  front  of  theTetto  dei  Pisani,  he  began  to  exhibit 
the  pirouettes  and  capers,  the  conttaddanzee  and  the  trescone  of  his  four- 
footed  corps-de-ballet.  When  he  had  made  them  go  through  all  their 
evolutions,  and  before  he  began  his  own  accustomed  dance  Upon  stilts,  the 
little  boy  who  led  him  went  round  to  collect  the  slender  dole  of  com- 
miseration. Carafulla  approached  him,  and  putting  a  storta^  in  his 
hand,  '  My  dear,  good  Paolino,'  said  he, '  take  this  for  the  love  of  me.' 

*  About  threepence  English. 

t  This  took  place  in  1600.     Rosaccio  wai  the  most  famous  charlatan  of  his  liaie. 

^  Paolo  Baroni,  a  singular  man  uf  his  class*  He  taught  dogs  to  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  violin;  danced  himself  upon  stilts*,  and  wrote  attave  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

$  The  tire  were  commonly  bent  or  twisted,  to  distinguish  Iheni  to  the  touch  fruiu 
paoUt  which  they  resembled ;  they  were  Uicnce  caHed  ttorte  (twisted.) 
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**  ^  Aodwbaaro  yon  V  cud  this  Uomerin  the  gitfb  of  a  bMAtpSn.* 

"  *  What,  cio  you  not  know  your  ovm  Zaoobi  V 

"  At  this  namatlie  old  friends  embraced  each  o&er-  with  such  efiiisioQ 
of  heart,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  them.  For  it  seems  as  if  since- 
rity, cordiality,  and  frankness  had  taken  refuge  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  of  humble  fortune,  beyond  the  reach  of  enyy,  and  incapable 
of  ambition. 

**  At  this  moment  appeared  Pippo  dd  Castiglioni,  dressed  in  a  black 
coat,  taking  his  daily  stroll  round  the  piazaa  to  see  if  there  was  any  prsc- 
lioal  joke  to  be  [dayed ;  and  meetii^  Carafiilla  returning  with  Paolino, 
embraced  him.  They  all  promised  to  meet  at  Meo's,  where  they  might 
enjoy  a  jovial  evening,  and  indulge  themselves  in  an  extra  bottle  of 
generous  wine. 

*'  They  wanted  to  hear  each  other's  adventures  since  they  parted. 
Paolino  concluded  from  the  stoHa  that  Zaaobi  was  grown  rich ;  and  thus 
returning  thanks  to  Providenee  they  parted." 

Galileoi  over  whom  one  storm  of  persecution  had  burst,  and 
another  was  impending,  was  living  in  present  outward  tranquillity. 
The  description  of  this  illustrious  man  is  full  of  interest. 

''  They  entered  the  chamber  with  a  silence  as  reverential  as  if  it  bad 
been  a  sanctuary.  The  windows  were  partly  closed ;  but  the  light, 
though  dim,  enabled  them  to  see  the  countenance  of  the  venerable  old 
man.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bed.  He  wore  a  white  handerchief  about 
his  neck,  and  a  waistcoat  of  daik-«oloured  ck)th,  over  which  was  thrown 
a  pelisse,  lined  with  pale  blue,  a  little  faded  by  time.  His  mijettic 
Mehead  was  bare;  he  never  wore  a  cap  either  by  ui^t  or  in  the  depth 
of  winter.  His  eyes  were  most  brilliant  and  vivacious,  although  «  sl^^ 
depression  of  the  Uds  seemed  to  threaten  the  calamity  nature  had  In 
store  for  him. 

*'  His  bed  was  covered  with  green  serge ;  the  coverlet  and  haagings 
were  also  green.  On  his  left  buid  stood  a  clock  \  an  arrow  on  the  face 
pointed  to  the  hour.  On  his  right,  a  telescope,  mounted  on  a  sort  of  pe- 
destal, appeued  aboie  a  large  chest,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  hung  a 
Jesus  In  the  arms  of  his  Mother  \  a  living  and  breathing  work  of  art, 
which  his  dear  friend  Cigoli  had  given  him  as  a  memorial  of  himself. 
His  hands  rested  on  the  bed,  on  which  lay  an  open  book.  Whilst 
Pandolfini  introduced  Egidm  with  the  sort  of  expressions  generally 
employed  in  presenting  a  foreigner  to  a  man  who  b  sought  out  solely 
for  his  merits,  Egidio  was  contemplating,  as  if  entraneed,  the  majestic 
features  of  that  sublime  investigutor  of  tt^  secrets  of  nature :  the  cheeks 
a  little  fallen  from  the  effect  of  time  5  the  forehend  furrowed  by  long 
study  and  intense  thought ;  the  eyes  accustomed  to  range  tfaronghont 
the  firmament;  the  lips  from  which,  as  from  a  perennial  fountain,  flow- 
ed eloquence  and  learning.  He  remarked  the  simplicity,  almost  the  in- 
Gommodiousness,  of  the  bed ;  the  nakedness  of  the  room,  not  even  co- 
vered with  the  leather  hangings  so  common  in  Italy ;  the  homeliness  of 
the  chairs  5  and  he  internally  exclaimed,  '  How  poor  and  miserable  do 
the  most  magnificent  vanities  of  the  world  become  here !'  '* 

*  He  was  ptiiited  in  tlic  character  of  ilomer,  bj  Volterrauo. 
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Another  lively  and  interesling  group  of  the  emineat  men  of  the 
age  is  placed  before  the  reader  in  Sie  school  of  the  sculptor  Pietro 
Tacca.  The  gentle  and  judicious  maestro,  the  affectionate  re- 
spectful pupils,  the  tempered  commendations  of  the  former/  and 
the  various  degrees  of  the  bud  and  flower  of  promise  in  the  latter, 
are  beautifully  and  simply  described.  The  picture  of  the  young 
and  bashful  Carlo  Dolce  is  peculiarly  happy* 

'^  The  Sunday  morning  was  destined  to  visit  Signor  Pietro  Tacca. 
Since  the  death  of  Giovanni  Bologna,  Aristofano  AUori  and  Cigoli,  this 
excellent  man  had.  shared  the  sceptre  of  art  with  Giulio  Parigi  and  M^t- 
teo  Rosselli.  He  united  elevation  of  mind  and  parity. of  manners  to 
knowledge,  prudence  and  moderation.  Generous  in  every  action  of  bb 
life,  he  insisted  on  paying  the  heirs  of  Giovanni  even  for  the  moveables 
which  .  he  had  left  him,  and  this  oat  of  pure  veneration  and  gratitude. 
The  long  habit  of  teaching  had»  as  often  happens,  produced  in  him  a 
sententious  manner  of  speaking,  of  which  he  could  not  divest  himself 
even  when  not  addressing  his  pupils.  He  was  a  native  of  Carrara,  whence 
Giovanni,  who  was  often  drawn  thither  by  the  continual  need  of  marble 
from  that  quarry,  brought  him;  and  after  Francavilia  went  into  the 
service  of  the  French  king,  and  Piccadi  and  della  Bella  died,  Pietro  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  head  master  of  the  School  of  Sculpture.  This 
school  was  extremely  flourishing,  and  still  kept  alive  the  shadow  of  the 
great  name  of  Michel  Angelo.  Hither  the  French  came  for  the  statue 
of  their  beloved  Henry,  and  the  Spaniards  for  those  of  their  dreaded 
Philip. 

"  Pietro  had  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  the  functions  of  Giovanpiy 
and  to  the  large  house  annexed  to  the  foundery  in  the  Borgo  di  Pinti. 
Such  had  been  his  situation  for  twenty  years  at  the  period  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  Egidio  ascended  the  staircase,  and  while  the  servant  announced 
him,  entered  an  anti- chamber  hung  with  various  drawings.  In  the  centre 
<^  one  side,  in  a  beautiful  ebony  frame,  hung  the  letter  written  to  him 
by  Mary  de'  Medici  in  1614-r-a  monument  of  royal  homage  to  virtue 
and  merit.  On  the  other  side  hang  a  diploma  of  Philip  IH.  containing 
the  munificent  grant  of  a  pension  of  400  ducats,  which  was  never  paid. 
On  another  side  was  the  portrait  of  Cosmo  H.  modelled  in  wax.  It  was 
coloured  after  nature,  and  appeared  alive.  Whibt  Egidio  stood  looking 
at  this,  a  handsome  young  man  ascended  the  stairs,  saluted  him,  and  en- 
tered the  room  with  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  other  ar^ts 
sat  Signor  Pietro.  Before  him  stood  a  young  man  holding  out  a  sheet 
of  paper,  on  which  ^as  a  design  for  an  intaglio  representing  a  feast.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years^  old.  After  the  usual 
salutations,  Egidio  having  seated  himself  next  to  the  young  man  who 
came  in  with  him,  Tacca  continued  speaking  to  the  youth. 

"  '  There  is  a  general  want  of  harmony,  and  here  and  there  the 
penury  and  unskil^alness  of  a  beginner  are  visible.  But  you  must  not 
be  disheartened  by  that,  Stefanino.*  You  know  how  your  father  Fran- 
cesco loved  me ;  we  were  like  brothers :  so  that  what  I  say  to  you  now 

*  SteOuio  della  Bella,  b.  I6IO. 
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I  say  from  my  great  desire  for  your  good,  and  from  my  hope  that  you 
will  become  a  man/ 

'' '  Signor  Pietro>  you  are  very  kind/  replied  the  young  man. 

"  '  Go  dien — conduct  youraelf  well  and  prudently  at  Rome.  Do  not 
censure  the  works  of  others,  but  see  that  you  compel  them  to  praise 
yours.  Study  first— -then  criticize.  A  young  man  who  affects  to  pass 
judgment^  shows  that  he  thinks  he  no  longer  stands  in  need  of  study. 
Be  respectful  to  all :  love  the  great  men  of  your  own  country ;  but  do 
not  think  that  all  the  excellence  in  the  world  is  enclosed  within  the  walb 
of  Florence.  You  will  see  Signor  Guido,  who  fi;enerally  goes  there  for 
the  winter,  and  Signor  Zanipiere>  and  Signor  Albani:  greet  them  from 
me,  and  tell  thera  that,  old  as  I  am,  I  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of 
going  to  see  them  on  the  theatre  of  their  glory,  and  admirins;  their 
greatest  works  /—and,  turning  to  the  others,  *  we  must  confess,  added 
he,  '  that  that  school  of  Bologna  is  truly  a  school  of  giants.'  '  Fare- 
well, Stefanino  ; — as  soon  as  you  have  completed  your  first  work  be  sure 
you  send  it  to  me/ 

^  '*  The  youth  kissed  the  maeiiros  hand,  then  that  of  one  who  sat  near 
him,  and,  bowing  to  all,  retired. 

*'  *  The  Prince  Don  Lorenzo,'  continued  Pietro,  '  has  done  well  in 
giving  Stefanino  six  #cim&'  a  montli,  that  he  may  go  to  study  at  Rome. 
In  that  family  of  della  Bella  genius  is  really  hereditary.  That  of  Fran- 
cesco, the  father  of  this  boy,  was  transcendant.  He  died  too  soon  to 
show  it.  Girolamo  is  a  good  painter — ^Lodovico  an  exquisite  goldsmith 
— but  this  boy  will  surpass  them  all.  I  did  not  choose  to  praise  his  Cena 
dei  Piacevoli  as  it  deserves,  for  fear  of  puffing  him  up.  The  praise  one 
gives  to  the  young  ought  to  be  like  their  food,  little  and  often  ;  but,  for 
bis  age,  it  is  an  astonishing  production/  Then  tufuing  to  Egtdio— 
*  You  are  from  Mantua,  Sir.  A  great  genius  is  that  Giulio !  Nothing  of 
his  has  yet  reached  us  but  his  splendid  Triumphs,  his  sweet  Psyche,  and 
those  tremendous  giants,  which  appal  one  even  on  paper.  What  most 
they  do  on  the  wall  ?* 

"  '  They  are,  indeed,  marvellous.' 

" '  The  thing  which  I  desii-e  above  all  others  in  the  world  is  to  sec 
the  Cupola  of  Correggio  and  the  Stanze  of  Giulio/ 

"  At  this  moment  entered  a  bashful  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old, 
with  downcast  eyes,  silent,  and  seemingly  not  having  courage  to  ap- 
proach.    He  had  something  under  bis  coat. 

"  *  Come,  Carlino,  come,'  said  the  master — '  don't  be  afraid — these 
gentlemen  will  be  indulgent  to  your  youth.  Your  portrait  of  Signor 
Giovanni  de  Bardi  was  poor— that  of  Ximcnes  is  ^better.  I  hope  you 
will  go  on  improving.' 

*' '  With  God's  good  nleasure,'  said  the  boy,  '  and  the  mercy  of  the 
most  holy  Virgin  j  it  will  not  be  my  fault  if  1  do  not/ 

"  '  What  have  you  new  ?' 

"  '  Here  it  is,  Signor  Pietro  ;  but  I  am  ashamed  to  show  it  to  a  great 
man  like  you;*  and  be  pulled  out  a  very  small  picture  of  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  on  canvass. 
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"  When  Tacca  had  examined  it^ — '  Bravo^  Carlino !  bi^vo !'  said  he  5 
*  you  deserve  that  I  should  give  you  a  cup  of  chocolate.'* 

"  '  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your  goodness )  such  luxurious  drinks  are 
not  for  a  poor  boy  like  me.* 

"  '  Study^  work  hard,  and  you  will  become  what  Signor  Giovanni 
was.     And  for  whom  is  this  picture  V 

"  *  For  his  Highness  Prince  Leopold.* 

'* '  And  what  price  do  you  mean  to  ask  for  it  V 

*' '  Do  you  think  twenty-five  scudi  too  much  ?  It  has  taken  me  two 
months. 

''  '  No,  it  is  not  too  much  ;  but  do  not  ask  more  than  that :  I  am 
certain  the  prince  will  make  you  a  present.  Moderate  prices  encourage 
the  lovers  of  art  to  buy,  and  do  honour  to  artists  by  keeping  them  always 
employed ;  whilst  exorbitant  demands  disgust  the  public  and  injure  the 
arts.' 

''  The  boy  listened,  and  having  signified  his  assent  by  a  motion  of  his 
head,  bowed,  and  was  retiring. 

** '  Do  not  go,  Carlino ;  wait  for  the  chocolate ;  (and,  as  he  tried  to 
escape) — no,  no,  I  will  have  it  so,  sit  down.' 

*' The  chocolate  came.  Carlino,  who  had  his  picture  in  one  hand  and 
his  hat  in  the  other,  knew  not  what  to  do  with  either.  First  he  put  his 
hat  with  the  picture,  and  held  both  in  his  left  hand ;  but  his  distress  in* 
creased  when  the  cups  and  cakes  were  handed  round,  and  he  saw  that 
he  had  need  of  both.  He  had  never  tasted  chocolate,  for  he  was  very 
poor— rone  of  a  numerous  family  of  orphans.  He  had  seldom  been  out  of 
bis  own  house,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  maestro,  his  fellow-pupils, 
and  some  brothers  of  the  Order  ot  St.  Benedict,  he  knew  not  a  creature 
in  the  world.  He  then  laid  down  his  hat  on  the  ground  on  one  side^ 
put  his  picture  behind  him  on  the  chair,  and  took  the  chocolate,  but  at 
the  first  sip  he  burnt  his  mouth. 

"  The  convulsive  movement  of  poor  Carlo  Dolce  made  Egidio  smile. 
Turning  round  to  conceal  this,  he  met  the  eyes  of  his  neighbour,  who 
being  of  a  gay  and  jocose  turn,  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming — 
<  You  will  never  be  anything  but  an  awkward  booby  !* 

''  Egidio  laughed  out,  and  said  to  him — *  But  how  is  this  V 

'* '  Oh,  an  education  by  monks  \  all  his  family  are  so.  He  has  great 
talents  for  painting ;  but  see  what  a  figure  he  cuts.  He  seems  more 
like  a  girl  in  her  novitiate  than  a  painter.  I  will  lay  any  wager,  that  if 
they  ever  give  him  a  wife,  the  first  night  he  will  run  away  for  shame.* 

•' '  But  is  he  really  clever  ?* 

"  '  The  picture  of  bis  mother  last  year  astonished  every  body — not  for 
what  it  is,  but  for  what  it  promises.*  ** 

Not  content  with  taking  Manzoni's  characters,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  author  of  the  Monaca  di  Monza'has  further  suggested 
comparison,  by  introducing  the  plague.  He  has,  however,  passed 
lightly  over  its  appalling  details;  and,  for  this  we  thank  him. 
One  anecdote  has  all  the  truth  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  history, 

*  Chocolate  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury  su  la(e  as  the  year  1677. 
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upon  ft,  and  is  beantifuHy  told.    It  will  go  to  ihe  heart  of  et^ 
mother. 

"  Id  the  village  of  Cweggi,  whether  it  were  that  due  precaations  had 
not  heen  taken,  or  that  the  disease  was  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  nature^ 
one  after  ano^er — first  the  young  and  then  the  old,  of  a  whole  family 
dropped  off.  A  woman  who  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  the 
wife  of  a  labourer,  and  mother  of  two  little  boys,  felt  herseliT  attacked 
by  fever  in  the  night;  in  the  morning  it  greatly  increased,  and  in 
the  evening  the  fatal  tumour  appeared.  This  was  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  who  went  to  work  at  a  distance,  and  only  returned  on 
Saturday  night,  bringing  home  the  scanty  means  of  subsistence  for  his 
family,  for  the  week.  Terrified  by  the  example  of  the  neighbouring 
family,  moved  by  the  fondest  love  for  her  children,  and  determining  not 
to  communicate  the  disease  to  them,  she  formed  the  heroic  resolution  of 
leaving  her  home  and  going  elsewhere  to  die.  Having  locked  them  Into 
a  room,  and  sacrificed  to  their  safety  even  the  last  and  sole  comfort  of  a 
parting  embrace,  she  ran  down  the  stairs,  carrying  with  her  the  sheets 
and  coverlet,  that  she  might  leave  no  means  of  contagion.  She  then  shut 
the  door  with  a  sigh,  and  went  away. 

"  But  the  biggest,  hearing  the  door  shut,  went  to  the  window,  and 
seeing  her  running  in  that  manner,  cried  out, '  Good  bye,  mother,'  in  a 
voice  so  tender,  that  she  involuntarily  stopped. 

"  '  Good  bye,  mother,'  repeated  the  youngest  child,  stretching  his  little 
head  out  of  the  window :  and  thus  was  the  noor  afBicted  mother  com- 
pelled for  a  time  to  endure  the  dreadful  conflict  between  the  yearnings 
which  called  her  back,  and  the  pity  and  solicitude  which  urged  her  on ; 
at  length  the  latter  conauered — and  amid  a  flood  of  tears,  and  the  fare- 
wells of  her  children,  wno  knew  not  the  fatal  cause  and  import  of  those 
tears — she  reached  the  house  of  those  who  were  to  bury  her  3  she  recom- 
mended her  husband  and  children  to  them,  and  in  two  days  she  was  no 
more.  '  But,'  added  Barbara, '  nothing  can  equal  the  heart  of  a  mother. 
Tou  remember  that  sublime  speech  of  a  poor  woman,  on  hearing  her 
parish  priest  relate  the  history  of  Abraham  :  '  Oh,  God  certainly  wodd 
not  have  required  such  a  sacrifice  of  a  mother !" 

Of  the  poetry  scattered  through  the  hock,  we  cannpt  geperallj 
say  much.  The  following  madrigal  is,  however,  so  pretty,  that 
we  are  glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  pages. 

"  Candido  lin,  che  al  suo  bel  mh  cadendo, 

Richiami  il  guardo  di  que'  dolci  lumt, 

Ti  raccolgo,  ti  bacio,  e  a  Lei  ti  rendo. 

Be  d'Arabi  profumi 

Asperger  non  ti  posso,  almen  consenU 

Un  sol,  per  me,  de'  suoi  portenti,  Amore : 

Ella  t'accosti  alle  sue  lahbra,  e  saUa 

L'aUio  del  mio  core/' 

Having  extracted  so  many  passages  which  are  merely  episodic 
cal,  we  cannot  conclude  without  giving  one  specimen  of  the 
painting  of  character  and  incident  in  the  main  story.  The  wretched 
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Gertrude  is  just  condacted  to  die  convent  new  Florence,  wkieb 
is  to  serve  as  her  prison  till  she  is  removed  to  Milan. 

**  Nor  need  we  wonder^  if  It  appeared  to  her  that  she  was  descending 
into  a  tomb  $  and  if,  for  three  whole  days^  she  uttered  no  wwd,  she  gave 
no  sign — that  any  thought,  any  emotion,  agitated  her  mind.  Her  whole 
being  was  sunk  into  that  utter  insensibility  which  is  the  last  stage  of 
despair.  Her  eyes  alone  showed  the  grief  at  her  heart.  The  big  tears 
which  gathered  in  them  fell  slowly,  but  without  ceasing.  But,  in  the 
evening  of  the  fourth  day,  the  lay-sister,  who  did  not  venture  to  speak 
while  she  was  undressing  her,  and  thought  herself  unobserved,  laid  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  folded  and  sealed,  on  the  table.  Whether  it  were 
accident  or  suspicion,  she  suddenly  turned;  nor  could  the  lay-sister 
withdraw  her  hand  quickly  enongh  to  conceal  that  it  was  sbe  who  had 
laid  the  paper  there.  This  young  woman,  to  whom  the  office  of  attend- 
ing upon  Gertrude  had  been  assigned,  was  one  of  the  numerous  victims 
with  which  the  less  opulent  or  more  numerous  families  of  the  peasantry 
at  one  time  peopled  toe  convents.  Being  entreated  to  convey  the  note 
to  her  lady,  and  judging  of  her  sufferings  by  her  own,  she  had  not  had 
resolution  to  refuse. 

'' '  What  paper  is  thatT  said  Gertrude,  in  an  angry  tone— with  the 
vagne  fear  of  some  new  calamity. 

"  '  Madam,'  replied  the  lay-sister,  humbly, '  pardon  me  if  I  have  dis- 
pleased you  3  but  this  paper  was  given  me  for  you.* 

"  '  Who  brought  it  ?' 

"  *  It  will  avail  you  nothing  to  know  that ;  but,  from  what  I  heard, 
it  comes  from  a  person  who  has  a  great  love  for  you.' 

*'  As  the  single  drop  of  dew,  which  falls  in  the  morning  into  the  folded 
bosom  of  the  rose,  moistens  all  its  leaves,  so  did  that  one  magic  word 
melt  the  heart  of  Gertrude.  She  felt  it  open  to  new  hopes,  and  turning 
her  eyes,  dreary  and  dim  with  long  weeping,  upon  her  attendant,  said, 
'  Can  it  be  possible  V 

**  She  then  seized  the  paper  with  a  tremor  t^hich  Increased  as  she 
tried  to  open  it.  But  in  vain  did  she  strain  her  eyes  on  holding  it  to  the 
light ;  she  could  not  discern  any  distinct  form  of  characters.  She  stood 
suspended  a  moment ;  but  as  she  could  not  believe  it  possible  that  any 
one  would  make  a  person  in  her  condition  the  object  of  so  barbarous  a 
jest,  sbe  bathed  her  swollen  and  aching  eyes,  and  bringing  the  paper  still 
nearer  to  the  candle,  she  saw  that  it  contained  a  few  characters  written 
with  a  pointed  piece  of  tin.  Her  impatience  increased — but  however 
often,  however  intently,  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  it,  she  could  read  no- 
thing ;  except  that,  at  the  bottom,  she  rather  guessed  than  read  the 
name  of  Egidio. 

*'  She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  sighing  deeply,  said  to  herself, 
'  I  am  not  then  wholly  abandoned  ! '  And  a  tumult  of  conflicting 
thoughts,  a  rush  of  incfistinct  feelings,  crowded  upon  her  heart  and 
mind  with  sudi  violence^  that  she  sank,  .with  the  paper  in  her  hand, 
upon  a  seat ;  and  .with  that  intense  emotion  which  few  can  understand, 
sfiid.to  the  lay-stster, '  What  can  I  do  to  recompense  you  V 

'' '  Madam,'  replied  Rosalia, '  rich  and  great  as  you  aie,.^oiir  sonows 
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will,  lome  time  or  other^  end  $  mine  will  never ;  pray  to  God  to  gife  me 

strength  to  support  thcin.' 

"  Gertrude  sigbed  again,  aud  motioned  to  her  to  retire.  The  poor 
girl  took  her  hand  to  kiss  it.  Gertrude  kissed  her  cheek,  and  throwing 
her  arm  over  the  back  of  the  chair,  leaned  her  head  sorrowfully  upon  it. 
She  remained  some  time  sank  in  thought — agitated  with  the  desire  to 
know  what  the  paper  contained.  She  then  rose  and  made  another 
attempt  to  read  it;  out  it  seemed  to  her  all  darkness. 

'*  She  did  not  sleep  at  all  that  night — every  hour  that  sounded,  she 
arose,  and  went  to  the  window  to  see  if  she  could  discern  the  least  dawo- 
ing  of  light.  And  as  it  often  happens,  when  one  great  calamity  op- 
presses us,  that  we  incline  more  readily  to  fear  every  other,  she  began 
to  imagine,  almost  to  believe,  that  her  sight  was  really  impaired.  She 
sat  down  again,  sighed  deeply,  and  the  large  and  heavy  drops  flowed 
down  her  checks. 

'*  But,  just  at  daybreak,  the  extreme  weariness  of  her  body  overcame 
the  agitation  of  her  mind.  She  fell  asleep ;  and  although  her  slumbers 
were  troubled  and  heavy,  she  did  not  awake  till  it  was  broad  day. 

"  She  opened  her  eyes  suddenly,  and  saw  the  sun,  which  already  illu- 
mined her  vHnk  chamber;  she  started  up,  ran  to  the  window,  threw  it 
open,  took  the  paper  from  her  bosom,  where  it  had  lain  all  night,  and  at 
length  read. 

**  *  Tutto  a  te,  tutto  per  te,  sempre  con  te,  fino  alia  morte. — Egidio/ 

"  The  impression  produced  by  these  few  short  words  was  so  strong 
that  no  description  or  similitude  can  give  any  idea  of  it.  A  criminal, 
under  the  bands  of  the  executioner,  who  bears  the  words  of  pardon  : — 
a  wretch,  hurled  from  a  precipice,  who  feels  himself  suddenly  caught 
and  saved  by  his  garments, — these  are  but  faint  images  of  her  state. 

**  She  passed  in  a  moment  from  thie  extremity  of  despair  to  that  of  joy, 
and  straining  the  paper  to  her  heart,  she  wandered  up  and  down  her 
chamber  as  Lf  in  a  deluium.  Every  object  appeared  to  her  changed,  and 
she  was  ready  to  bless  that  dungeon  which  had  restored  to  her  the  heart 
of  her  lover.'* 

But  it  is  not  from  detached  passages  thiit  the  paithetic  effect  of 
a  work  like  this  clan  be  judged.  Gertrude,  ffom  the  instant  we 
are  introduced  to  her  by  Manzoni,  is  an  object  of  deep  and  pain- 
ful commiseration.  Passionate  and  vehement  by  nature;  inten« 
tionall^  and  infernally  perverted  by  education;  beautiful,  ignorant, 
and  wilful ;  her  crimes  and  her  calamities  are  so  interwoven  diat 
she  is  like  one  of  the  devoted  victims  of  the  wrath  of  the  deities 
of  antiquity,  who  excite  at'  once  our  horror  arfd  our  pity.  This 
character  the  author  of  the  Monaca  di  Monza  has  preserved. 
Her  jealousy  is  as  afflicting  as  it  is  violent,  vindictive,  aud  hum!* 
liating.  Neyer  once  does  it  change  the  intensity  or  diminish  the 
heroic  devotedness  of  that  love  for  which  ^he  has  sacrificed  every 
thing.  While  we  feel  that  her  vengeance  would  be  deep  and 
merciless,  we  are  certain  that  it  would  fall  wholly  on  her  rival ; 
to  her  lover  her  heart  is  all  softness.     The  eflfeet  of  Barbara's 
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dazzling  accompliahments  upon  her  is  well  imagined.  The  sur- 
prise, the  consternation,  the  humiliation  of  a  woman  in  whom  the 
pride  of  beauty  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  domination  had  been 
sedulously  nurtured  amidst  the  ignorance  and  monotony  of  a 
cloister,  when  she  sees  for  the  first  time  the  nothingness  into 
M'hich  she  sinks  before  the  transcendant  gifts  and  graces  of  her 
accomplished  rival;  her  instant  and  child-like  resolution  that 
"  she  will  learn  to  sing,  and  play,  and  dance,  that  Egidio  may 
admire  her  too;"  her  desperation,  when  persuaded  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  scheme,  and  her  consequent  deep,  though  sup- 
pressed hatred  of  Barbara ;  her  utter  despair,  when  she  finds  that 
her  silence,  her  patience,  her  devoted  love,  even  her  imminent 
death,  have  failed  to  restore  to  her  Egidio's  love — all  prepare  us 
for  the  last  frantic  and  guilty  project  which  leads  to  her  detection. 
We  know  not  whether  it  be  a  fault  or  a  merit  that  there  is  no 
character  in  the  main  story  which  we  can  approve,  yet  none* 
whom  we  do  not  pity,  and  sometimes  admire.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther this  does  not  show  more  accurate  knowledge  of  mankind  thnan 
skill  in  the  management  of  a  story.  Egidio  is  by  far  too  accom- 
plished a  gentleman  to  have  led  a  life  marked  with  nothing  but 
crime  and  violence,  as  Manzoni  describes  him.  Of  Angujllotto 
we  have  already  spoken.  The  mother  dies  broken-hearted;  and 
the  sordid,  iron-hearted,  relentless  father,  is  so  bowed  to  the  earth 
under  the  accumulated  strokes  of  calamity,  that  we  cannot  refuse 
compassion  even  to  him. 

One  fault,  and  that  not  a  light  one,  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
There  are  marks  of  a  canting  and  intolerant  spirit  in  the  book. 
Whether  this  be  sincere  or  assumed,  we  know  not,  nor  does  it 
much  signify;  for  instance,  Egidio's  crimes  are  indirectly  attri-' 
buted  to  an  early  leaning  to  Protestant  opinions.  The  constant 
and  confident  denunciation  oi  judgments  appears  to  us  as  in- 
judicious and  immoral  as  it  is  presumptuous.  The  most  unob- 
servant have  daily  proof  that  Providence  deals  not  so  with  men, 
but  leaves  them  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  that  final  judgment 
which  none  may  escape. 

PosTSCBiPT  TO  Art  IX.— We  iDentioned  at  page  604,  that  the  aatbors  of  tJie  Fik 
de  VHomme  had  been  acquitted  bjr  the  tribunal  before  which  they  were  cited.  This 
was  correct  at  the  time  it  whs  written.  An  appeal,  however,  was  lodged  by  the  Avocat 
du  Roi  to  the  Cour  Royale,  which  decided  that  there  was  grooiid  for  aociisatioii ;  and 
on  the  29th  of  July,  M.  Barthelemy,  as  the  principal  author,  along  with  the  printer  and- 
tlie  two  publishersof  tlie  poem,  was  again  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Correctional  Police 
(6th  chamber)  on  Uie  double  charge,  1st,  of  attacks  against  the  royal  dignity  and  the 
rights  to  the  throne  which  the  king  derives  from  his  birth  ;  2d,  of  provocations,  not  fol- 
lowed with  effect,  tfi  the  overthrow  of  the  legitimate  monarchy.  After  a  trial  of  some 
honrs,  in  which  M.  B.  defended  himself  in  a  poem  of  considerable  length,  recited  from 
memoiy,  he  was  foond  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  1000  francs  and  tbrds  moaiha 
iniprisonoient ;  the  printer  to  a  line  of  25  francs,  aod  the  two  publishers  were  acqnitlcd^ 
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A&T.  XIL — 1.  C.  H.  van  Herwerden  de  JvUano  InmenUoret  Migiimu 

CkmtiatuK  Hwie^  eodemque  Vindke.    Lvgdimi  BaCavonim.    18f7. 

8to. 
iL  DuserittHo  tk  Tkeodotu  Magm  m  Rmn  Ckmtkmam  Mmtit^  ^sow. . •  • 

pubhoo  ac  9oUnm  esmmm  tubmiitii  Janot  Henricus  Scufiken.    Lmg" 

duni  BatftTocuin.     16S8.    8to. 
3.  Friileriai  MuDteri*  Episcopi  Selandisy  Primardia  Eockntt  Africm^tt, 

Hafhiffi.    181^9.     4to. 

Wx  class  tibese  three  publications  together,  because  Uiey  seTeraDy 
contain  materials  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  some  future  ecclesiasti- 
cal historian. 

1.  The  state  of  Christianity  during  the  short  reign  of  the  Enn 
neror  Julian  forms  an  important  section  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Mosheim»  who  dismisses  it  in  two  or  three  pages,  docf^  not  allow  the 
apostate  emperor  to  have  possessed  any  thing  beyond  mediocrity  of 
genius.  Milner,  however,  has  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  talents, 
and  has  devoted  many  pi^s  to  the  detul  of  hts  hostile,  thoudi  vain 
attacks  against  the  Christian  religion :  but  it  has  been  reserved  %r  Dr. 
HsBWEiiDEN  to  treat  the  subject  more  methodically  than  eitfaer  of 
these  historians,  and  with  equal  moderation  and  learning.  After  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  the  public  life  of  Julian,  and  of  Ae  circumstanees 
which  alienated  his  mind  from  Christianity,  Dr.  H.  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  conduct  and  actions  by  which  the  emperor  evinced  his  determined 
enmity  to  the  Christian  Church  and  Faith,  and  to  narrate  those  efforts, 
which,  though  artfully  and  dexterously  contrived,  in  order  to  impugn 
and  to  subvert  that  faith,  were  eventually  overruled  to  its  estaUt^- 
ment  and  vindication.  The  involuntary  testimony  of  Julian  to  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  and  miracles  therein  recorded,  is  particdbily 
valuable  both  to  the  historian  and  to  the  divine. 

2.  M.  Stuffkbn  has  published  his  dissertation  on  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  the  Christian  churdi,  in  god- 
formity  to  the  laudable  custom  which  obtains  in  some  continental 
universities,  and  which  requires  that,  before  admission  to  academical 
rank,  every  candidate  for  a  degree  shall  give  proof  of  his  proficiency  in 
a  published  thesis.  His  disquisition  commences  with  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  succeeded  by  a  detail 
of  the  various  measures  pursued  by  him  for  the  subversion  of  paganism^ 
and  for  tlie  establishment  and  extension  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
particularly  of  his  opposition  to  the  Arians.  In  prosecuting  his  re- 
searches, he  has  availed  himself  of  the  information  anorded  by  the  best 
ancient  ecclesiastical  historians,  and  particularly  of  the  celebrated  coi- 
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lectaon  oif  Roman  Lawsi  known  among  juriaU  undor  die  appellation 
of  the  Theodoaian  Code* 

S.  More  elaborate  than  either  of  the  preceding  treatisea  is  the  Early 
Hiatory  of  the  African  Church  by  the  venerable  fiishop  of  Seeland,  Dr. 
Frederick  Miinter,  which  fiUa  up  an  important  chaam  in  eccleaiastica) 
history.  From  the  dominant  influence  of  the  writings  of  TertuUian^ 
and  Cyprian,  Biahop  of  Carthage,  all  modem  historians  of  the  church 
have  given  ample  space  to  the  consideration  of  their  character  and 
works ;  and  we  see  with  ]^leasure  Ami  frequent  references  are  made  by 
I}t,  M.  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  IllustratiiMi  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  the  Second  Cemary,  from  the  writings  of  TertuUian.  The  African 
Church,  though  not  of  apoatolio  oricin,  according  to  our  author,  was 
once  diffused  over  16,000  square  mifea,  and  comprised  many  thousand 
professors  of  the  Christian  faith,  which  was  pbmted  there  at  the  dose 
of  the  first,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  century,  by  some 
Christiana  from  Borne.  Having  satisfactorily  proved  these  ]^int% 
Dr.  M.  proceeds  to  discuss  the  number  of  Christians  in  the  time  ^ 
Tertullian,  the  names  of  the  churches,  bishops,  and  clergy  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Agrif^us  and  Tertullian ;  their  churchea  and  cemeteries; 
their  hierarchy,  and  the  revenues  of  the  clergy ;  the  mannerp  of  the 
Christians ;  the^connection  of  the  African  church  with  other  churches; 
the  canon  of  Scripture  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Bible  used  by  them ; 
their  pubUc  doctrine,  worship,  and  discipline.  These  topics  are  suc- 
ceeded by  an  account  of  the  various  heresies  by  which  the  African 
Church  was  unhappily  divided,  particularly  those,  of  Tertullian  and 
the  Montanists ;  of  the  several  oouncils  which  were  convened ;  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  enemies  of  Christianity  'y  the  state  of  the  Christians 
before  the  persecution  of  Severus;  the  martyrs  of  Scylla;  the  per- 
secution inflicted  by  Severus ;  the  passion  (or  martyrdom)  of  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas,  and  their  associates.  The  work  concludes  with  a  notice 
of  the  ApoWetic  writings  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian.  In  an  appendix, 
are  given  at  bngth,  the  proconsular  Acts  of  the  martyrs  of  Scylla,  a 
narrative  of  the  passion  of  Perpetua,  Felicitas,  and  theiir  companions, 
and  a  very  curious  calendar  of  the  church  of  Carthage. 


Aat.  XIII.— JTourr  Frkdrkh  def  ZweUe,  Trauenpki,  van  Karl  Immefr- 

mann.  Hamburg.  1828.  Svo, 
The  HohenstaufFen  family  appears  to  be  rising  into  fashion  upon  the 
continent,  as  the  subject  of  poetry  and  romance;  and  the  only  wonder 
is,  that  the  valuable  character  of  the  race  in  this  respect  was  not 
eariier  discovered.  In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  an  Italian 
romance,  of  which  Manfred  was  the  hero,  and  we  are  now  to  speak  of 
a  German  tragedy,  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
The  author,  Karl  Immermann,  is  well  known  in  Germany,  as  a 
dramatist,  but  does  not  enjoy  such  celebritv  as  would  induce  us  to 
bestow  much  attention  upon  a  single  play,  did  we  not  think  that  con- 
siderable power  and  som^  originuity  are  displayed,  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  executed  hia  task.    He  does  not  adopt  the  historian 
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Rauiner*8  full  justification  of  Frederie*s  ^araeter;  be  even  cliarges 
him,  both  with  the  famous  blasphemy  touching  three  impoators,  (re- 
specting which  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  our  review  of  Raumer's 
History  of  the  Hohenstanflens,)  and  with  a  general  indifllereDce  to 
religion  and  morality;  but  he  has  nevertheless  infused  a  po<werful 
interest  into  his  fine  conception  of  a  great,  magnanimous,  and  amiable 
monarch,  somewhat  too  strongly  imbued  with  his  own  prerogatives 
and  the  duty  of  enforcing  them,  but  desirous  of  so  enforcing  them 
only  for  the  public  advantage,  not  for  any  selfish  purpose. 

Immermann  opens  his  tragedy  at  an  early  period  of  Frederic's  dis- 
sensions with  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  and  introduces  the  emperor,  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  pontiff  is  shut  up  in  Rome  and  virtually  his 
prisoner.  He  is  in  consequence  prepared  to  dictate  his  own  conditions 
of  peace,  leaving  the  holy  father  spiritual  head  of  Christendom,  but 
depriving  him  of  all  temporal  authority.  In  the  course  of  a  scene,  in 
which  the  Chancellor  Thaddeus  of  Suessa  urges  upon  his  master  the 
necessity  of  still  fearing  a  power,  uncontrollable  by  external  circum- 
stances,  and  presses  him  to  give  way,  whilst  success  justifies  conces- 
sion, Frederic,  afler  sternly  refusing  to  yield  a  hair's  breadth,  thus 
speaks  of  himself: 

**  Tis  because  Frederic  for  himself  seeks  nought 
Beyond  a  oallet  bed  on  which  to  sleeps 
A  crust  of^  bread  and  cup  of  generous  wine 
For  thirst  and  hunger,  and  upon  his  people 
Would  lavish  all,  would,  like  the  pelican. 
Nourish  with  his  heart's  blood  the  subjects  God 
Has  to  his  heart  entrusted ;  'tis  because 
Frederic  rejoices  only  when  the  meanest, 
In  his  poor  hut  and  at  his  frugal  board. 
Can  relish  his  small  drop  of  Joy,  that  Frederic 
Shall  never  die,  though  in  his  father's  grave 
Ye  sink  his  corse. — ^Tlie  emperor  cannot  die. 

•  •        •        • 

One  is  the  emperor,  and  one  his  fate. 

•  •        •        • 

My  wisdom  is  a  generous  pride.'* 

In  the  midst  of  this  triumphant  confidence,  Frederic  learns,  first, 
that  Innocent  has  escaped  from  Rome*  got  on  board  a  Genoese  fleet, 
and  reached  Lyons  in  safety,  where  he  has  without  loss  of  time  ex- 
communicated and  deposed  the  emperor ;  and  secondly,  that  the  pvpd 
legate  at  his  own  court,  a  certain  Cardinal  Ubaldini,  has  seduced  half 
the  imperial  army,  and  instigated  the  Lombards  to  rebellion.  Frederic 
stands  motionless,  whilst  his  sons  and  his  faithful  knights  fill  the  staae 
with  their  indignation,  and  Thaddeus  attempts  to  encourage  him.  He 
then  answers: 

"  The  thunderbolt  forced  in  the  Vatican 

To  roe  seems  but  a  miserable  firework, 

With  which  a  juegler  frightens  fools  and  children. 

What  moves  me  is  the  tale  of  treachery ; — 

Alas  !   How  must  I  now  contemn  mankind  !*' 
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He  then  issues  orders  adapted  to  existing  circumstances,  and  when 
Azzo  of  Modena  attempts  to  bargain  for  municipal  privileges^  as  the 
price  of  Modena's  fidelity  and  support,  he  haughtily  refuses  to  retract 
his  previous  denial  <of  the  request.  In  a  subsequent  scene  he  thus 
rebukes  an  Italian  knight  who  professes  to  serve  him  as  a  spy : 

**  The  master  grows  suspicious  of  a  servant 

Prompt  to  incur,  dishonour  for  his  sake.'' 

When  disasters  accumulate,  he  observes  : 

**  I  ne'er  exulted  in  success ;  I  thought 
Ever  with  pious  dread  of  Fortune's  changes. 
But  then  I  also  thought,,  if  fall  thou  must, 
Thou  fall'st  for  truth  and  liberty,  a  victim 
Chosen  by  God.    Humanity  itself 
Shall  by  &y  fall  rise  loftier;  o'er  thy  ^rave 
The  seeds  of  happier  da^s  shall  germmate 
To  bless  the  world — For  in  our  nature's  worth 
And  nobleness  I  then  believed — Oh  Frederic, 
Illusory  was  thv  belief,  and  lost 
Is  thy  life's  reckoning !" 

But  lest  these  extracts  should,  notwithstanding  our  previous  asser- 
tion, induce  a  suspicion  that  Immermann's  Frederic  is  an  actually 
faultless  monster,  we  must  add  a  few  lines  from  a  sort  of  self-prepara- 
tion for  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  which  he  is 
accidentally  and  very  unexpectedly  startled  into  malnng,  the  night 
before  a  battle : 

''  But  who  is  mine  accuser  ? — Is  it— ^conscience  ? 

«        •        •        • 

Strange  I  What  a  sadden  icy  coldness  shoots 

Through  my  warm  heart,  whilst  ntt*ring  that  word,  conscience! 

If,  with  a  judge's  sternness.  He  should  ask, 

What  didst  thou  with  thy  talent  ?    Much  I  gave ; 

How  has  it  profitted  ?— Should  I  behold 

Life's  stream  in  crystal  pureness  flowing  near 

The  throne  of  God^  and  the  dread  Judge  should  speak ; 

Lo  I  child  of  man,  the  fountain,  that  mr  thee 

Welled  forth  on  earth,  and  that  thou  tasted'st  not. 

Because  'twas  water,  for  thy  pride  too  mean. 

Thou  quafiedst  vain,  intoxicating  drinks, 

And)  even  in  their  madness,  were  thy  foes 

Nearer  this  foantain  than  thjfseli"  v 

Of  the  other  characters  in  this  piece,  we  shall  notice  only  the 
cardinal  legate,  and  the  archbishop  of  Palermo ;  who  are,  respec- 
tively, the  beau  ideal,  the  latter  of  what  a  catholic  prelate. ought  to  be, 
the  former,  of  wliat.  good  protestants  dread  in  the  ministers  of  that 
church.  The  cardinal  is  an  able  intriguer,  using  his  spiritual  influence 
for  ambitious  purposes,  and  justifying  himself  to  himself,  upon  grounds^ 
which  we  will  give  in  our  author's  words: 

*^  Equal  division  through  the  world  prevails ; 

We've  nothing  save  dominion.    Must  the  priest. 

Through  life,  be  but  a  guest  on  earth,  renounce 

A  wife's  affection,  and  the  joy  of  oflspring, 
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Must  he  to  a  voperior^B  obgtmftevi 

To  M  tnd  formal  rules  eubdva  his  willy 

Weigh  anxioush  each  step,  em  hit  ibot  stir?— • 

Who  in  this  Ueil  of  lastiiig  pain  would  plunge, 

Mig^t  he  not  solace  him  with  the  belief,  ^ 

That  he  is  colled  to  lord  it  o'er  Earth's  Mighdest  ? 

To  give,  and  take  away,  the  diadem  f*^ 
In  justice  to  the  author  and  the  Catholics,  we  must  now  eive  the 
answer  which  the  meek  and  jpious,  but  firm  archbishop,  witE  whom 
the  defeated  and  dying  Frederic  bas  sought  an  asylum,  returns  to  the 
cardinal,  who  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  requires  that  the 
emperor  be  delivered  up  to  him  ;  adding, 

'*  I  stand  not  here  alone;  you  know  it  well:— 

Thousands  will  brandish  at  my  nod  their  weapons. 

Yield  Prelate,  or  by  Heav'n  they  storm  the  Cloister  1 
ArehbUhm,    I  stand  alone  here,  and  you  know  it  well. 

No  weapon  will  be  brandished  at  my  nod ; 

I  must  seek  other  help.—- Assault  the  Cloister! 

With  imaees  of  Saints  Hi  man  our  doors; 

Their  cold  unmoving  arms,  imploringly, 

Shall  they  extend  towards  you,  and  with  dumb  mouths 

Deseech  you  to  forbear.— Beside  the  Saints 

Will  I  read  mass,  attended  by  the  brethren. 

No  foot  of  yours  shall  tread  the  cloister  floor 

Till  you  o'erthrow  the  altar,  chalice,  pix» 

And  crimson  our  white  garments  with  our  blood. 

Over  our  corses  only  lies  the  road 

That  to  the  Emperor  leads.'' 
Immermann's  talent  seems  to  lie  chiefly  in  the  delfaieaCkm  of  cha- 
racter, as  may  be  judged  from  our  telecdon  of  extracts.  Widi  regard 
to  historical  truth,  if  he  has  not  strictlv  adhered  to  it,  he  has  in  geiKnl 
deviated  rather  frbm  the  letter  than  the  spirit;  but  he  has  introduced 
a  sort  of  underplot  of  the  loves  and  auarrels  of  Predeffc>  fUegilifnate 
children,  who  do  not  all  know  each  other  £is  brothers  and  dstera,  which, 
to  our  taste,  does  not,  by  any  means,  heighten  the  interest. 


Art.  XIV. — Choix  de  Testamem  Ancietu  etModemu,  remariabitgpar  Itur 
importance^  kur  singulariii,  on  leur  inxarnrk ;  amc  dtt  dkmUi  Msith 
riques  et  dts  n&tcs.  Far  G.  Peignot  ft  YtAm,  8vo.  Pari^  1829. 
This  belongs  to  a  claas  of  works  which  threatens  to  swallow  up  every 
other.  The  elass  is  formed  of  minute  fngments  picked  out  of  the 
body  of  history,  and  cut,  pared,  chiselled,  puttied,  and  polished  into 
hidividual  fbrms.  In  1827  the  Cotnte  Dent,  in  his  **  Notbna  statis- 
dques  sur  la  Librairie,"  calculated  that  in  France  alone,  in  the  mce  of 
fifteen  years,  14,101  historical  works  itcre  produeed.  These  he  says 
consisted  of  178,884  printed  sheets,  which,  midtiplied  by  the  number 
of  copies  in  the  edition,  produce  862|508,i!96  isheets.  M«  Peignot 
terms  his  work  ''  a  drop  in  thid  delnge  of  Kteratme,"  but  Hhto  figure  is 
one  of  the  most  faulty  things  in  the  book.  A  drc^  is  worth  only  the 
room  it  occupies,  and  is  not  superior  in  vohini^  or  any  thing  dse,  to 
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other  drops;  whereas  M.  Peignot's  compilation  is  in  strength  and 
saltness  an  absolute  ocean  in  itself,  compared  with  the  dribbles  of  milk 
and  water  which  fall  so  incessantly  from  the  press.  "  Q^icqttid  agunt 
homints*'  would  be  a  farrago  too  formidable  for  any  modem  libellum; 
and  it  was  certainly  a  very  ingenious  and  praiseworthy  idea  to  separate 
from  the  mass  of  human  actions  that  last  and  most  important  deed  by 
which  an  individual  closes  his  account  with  time,  and  commences,  by 
anticipation,  his  transactions  with  eternity.  In  the  present  case,  how- 
ever, the  compiler  has  not  merely  collected  the  testaments  of  the  cele- 
brated wise  and  great,  and  the  celebrated  testaments  of  the  foolish  and 
obscure ;  but,  by  means  of  notes,  displaying  considerable  reading  and 
research,  he  has  made  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  living  character 
and  history  of  the  persons  whose  preparations  for  death  are  thus  pre- 
sented to  his  view. 

It  is  commonly  said,  that  little  light  can  be  reflected  on  a  man's  cha- 
racter by  his  testament ;  but  we  think  diflerently.  The  hypocrisy  of 
a  will  is  onl^  as  it  were  skin  deep ;  it  resides  rather  in  the  words  uian 
in  the  meamng.  The  document  is  frequently  prepared  when  the  party 
is  in  full  hedth  and  spirits — in  the  midst  of  his  career  of  crime  or 
worldly  virtue — and  when  even  his  prospective  thoughts  have  refer- 
ence to  the  present  rather  than  the  future.  Thus  a  celebrated  English 
author  bequeaths  his  property  to  persons  of  title,  who  have  no  nedl  of 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  poor  relations  to  whom  it  would  have  come 
as  the  gift  of  a  benevolent  providence — the  testator  forgetting  that  by 
the  time  his  will  came  into  effect,  the  distinctions  of  rank  with  regard 
to  him  would  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  testament,  indeed,  is  some- 
times so  much  a  part  of  a  man's  character,  that  like  some  isolated  sen- 
tences in  a  book,  it  can  only  be  understood  by  means  of  collation  with 
the  context.  In  the  year  1619,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  ordered 
his  hair  to  be  cut  off  after  his  death,  and  his  teeth  to  be  ground  to 

Sowder  and  burnt  to  ashes  publicly  in  the  chapel  of  his  court.  He 
esired,  moreover,  by  way  of  showmg  the  nothingness  of  human  sreat- 
iiess,  that  his  body,  after  having  lain  exposed  the  whole  day,  should 
be  put  into  a  sack  of  quick-lime,  covered  with  taffeta  and  white  da- 
mask, and  thus  laid  in  the  cofi^  prepared  for  it ;  after  which  it  was  to 
be  buried  under  the  altar  of  St.  George,  in  the  Church  of  the  Palace 
of  Neustadt,  the  head  and  heart  being  so  situated  that  the  feet  of 
officiating  priest  should  tread  upon  them.  Was  this  the  effect  of 
bigotry,  or  of  humility,  or  of  an  odd  philosophy  ?  asks  the  ignoramus 
in  history.  He  is  answered,  that  the  Emperor  during  his  lifb  was 
vehemently  desiit^us  of  becoming  priest — pope— and  saint,  and  chuckled 
hugely  at  the  idea  of  his  daughter  Marguerite  being  obliged  to  worship 
him  after  his  death. 

In  the  older  testaments  there  is  often  a  very  curious  air  of  politeness 
thrown  round  the  addresses  to  the  saints,  which  would  seem  to  mo- 
dem ears^-at  least  to  those  of  heretics — as  savouring  somewhat  of 
impiety.  The  will,  for  instance,  of  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  wife  of  R6n6, 
Duke  d'Alenfon,  dated  1521,  commences  with  these  words  :  **  In  the 
name  of  the  most  glorious  Trinity,  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of 
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the  Holy  Ghoal,  of  the  most  worthy  Mother  of  God,  die  bleoed  Viigui 
Mary,  of  Monsieur  the  Angel  St.  Michael,  of  my  good  Angel,  of 
MoQsieur  St.  Francis,  of  MsSame  St.  Clere,  and  of  Si  the  Saints  of 
Paradise.*  The  Virgin  Mary,  according  to  M.  Peignot,  has  in  some 
cases  been  made  the  legatee  of  the  dying  worshiper.  *In  1606,  Justus 
LipsiuB,  the  colleague  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  in  the  triuniTirate  of 
the  literary  republic  of  that  day,  left  her  his  silver  pen  and  his  furred 
robe.  This  learned  Theban  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  died  in  the  same 
^Ith,  after  passing  successively  through  the  intermediate  stages  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism.  Two  centuries  later,  J.  L.  Zachacy 
Werner,  a  Protestant  of  Kcentgsberg,  but  converted  before  his  death 
to  Catholicism,  bequeathed  in  the  same  manner  his  silver  pen  to  the 
Virgin.  These  examples,  however,  are  outdone  by  the  delioite  devo- 
tion of  a  person  with  whose  name  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  oblige  the 
reader.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  buried  under  the  threshold 
of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  these  words  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  tomb:  "  Too  respectvul  to  bs  within;  too  loviko  to  bjb 
without/* 

Among  the  odd  testaments  in  this  collection,  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Louis  Cortusio,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  dated  1418.  The  testator 
forbids  his  friends  to  weep  at  his  funeral  on  pain  of  being  disinherited, 
'  and  on  the  contrary  appoints  him  who  shall  laugh  the  loudest  his  prin- 
cipal heir  and  universal  legatee.  Not  a  stitch  of,  black,  must  be  seen 
either  in  the  house  wherein  he  shall  die,  or  in  the  church  in  which  he 
shall  be  buried :  thev  are  both  to  be  strewn  with  flowers  and  greeo 
bouffhs  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  Instead  of  the  tolling  of  the  belk, 
lively  music  is  to  accompany  his  body  to  the  church ;  liftv  minstrels  ci 
the  town  are  to  march  with  the  clergy,  some  before  and  some  after, 
sounding  their  lutes,  violins,  flutes,  hautbois,  trumpets,  and  trom- 
bones; and  "  Hallelujah*'  is  to  be  sung  as  at  Easter.  The  bier, 
covered  with  a  shirt  of  difierent  sparkling  colours,  is  to  be  carried  by 
twelve  marriageable  girls,  clothed  in  green,  and  singing  lively  airs, 
to  each  of  whom  the  testator  bequeaths  a  sum  of  money  for  her  dowry. 
Instead  of  torches,  green  boughs  are  to  be  carried  by  boys  and  girls, 
wearing  coronets  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  singing  in  chorus  with 
the  jocund  bearers.  The  clergy  also  are  to  walk  m  procession,  with 
the  monks  and  nuns  whose  rules  do  not  constrain  them  to  wear  black, 
for  in  no  case  will  the  testator  permit  the  public  rejoicings  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  this  morose  and  melancholy  colour.  The 
singular  thing  is,  that  these  orders  were  absolutely  carried  into  eftct, 
and  this  by  the  authoritv  of  a  legal  judgment.  Tha  following  is  the 
syllogistic  sentence,  which  well  merits  record:  ''The  testament  in 
question  is  the  deed  of  a  celebrated  doctor  ;  a  celebrated  doctor  can- 
not do  a  foolish  thmg ;  therefore  the  testament  is  valid." 

Another  sort  of  philosophy  was  exercised  by  Claude  Farre  de  Van- 
gelas,  who  died  in  Paris  in  1650.  This  poor  man  was  surnamed  the 
^  Owl,"  because,  from  dread  of  his  creditors,  he  was  unable  to  leave 
his  room  except  under  cover  of  the  ni^t.  After  disposing  of  his 
effects  for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  debts,  he  adds : 
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**  But  as  it  may  hapoeQ' that,  some  -creditors  may  stitt  remain  unpaid^'it-is 
my  last  will  that  in  sucn  case  my  body  be  disposed  of  to  the  suraeons  as  ad- 
vantageously as  possible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  whole ;.  so  that  if  I  haye  been 
unable  to  render  myself  useful  to  society  during  my  life,  X  may  be  so  at  least 
after  my  death/' 

The  jeux  tCaprit  are  very  thinly  interwoyen ;  and  upon  tlie  whole 
the  book  is  quite  as  grave  as  might  be  expected  from  its  subjecL  The 
following  is  a  paraphrase  of  an  epigrammatic  epitaph  on  De  la  Riviere, 
the  Bishop-Duke  of  Langres,  1670,  whose,  principal  failing  was  a  love 
of  play,  and  bis  principal  misfortune  its  usual  accompaniment,  poverty: 
Here  lies  a  gamester,  poor  but  willing, 
Who  left  the  room  witnont  a  shilling. 
Losing  each  stake,  till  he  had  thrown 

His  last,  and  lost  the  game  to  Death— 
If  Paradise  his  soul  has  won, 

Twas  a  rare  stroke  of  liick  i'faith !    ' 

The  moral  lessons  are  still  fewer — if  indeed  every  testament  may 
not  be  said  to  be  a  moral  lesson — ^but  the  following,  which  is  a  genuine 
piece  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  with  which  we  shall 
conclude,  is  a  very  strong  one  indeed. 

Teitament  of  a  Usurer, — "  I  order  that  my  body  be  returned  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  came,  and  I  give  my  soul  to  the  devil.  I  give  likewise  to  the 
devil  the  souls  of  my  wife  and  chilaren,  who  encouraged  me  in  usury  for  the 
'sake  of  good  cheer  and  fine  clothes.  Item.  I  give  to  &e  devil  die  soul  of  my 
confessor,  who  connived  at  my  crimes  by  his  silence.^ 


Art.  KW.—Die  Etruaker.  Vkr  Bucher,  ikm  Karl  Otfried  MiiUer. 
(The  Etruscani,  in  four  books,  by  C.  O.  Miiller.)  .  Breslau.  1828. 
2  vols.  8vo. 
It  is  now  a  century  since  Dempster's  learned,  but  not  very  critical  work, 
De  Etruria  Regalia  was  given  to  the  world,  after  haying  lam  above  a  cen- 
tury a  neglected  manuscript.  The  value  of  the  extensive  learning 
which  that  extraordinary  man  was  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  this  sub- 
ject was  enhanced  by  the  costly  illustrations  wbich  accompanied  the 
Eublication ;  the  Eugabinian  Tables,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never 
een  Questioned,  and  numerous  Etruscan  inscriptions,  having  been  en- 
graved for  the  volumes.  The  learning  of  Dempster,  however,  served 
only  to  stimulate,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  antiquarian  inquiry 
among  Italian  scholars.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Etruna  Regalts 
in  1726,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  series  of  Memoirs  and  Disserta- 
tions, chiefly  from  Tuscan  authors,  on  the  antiquities  of  that  country. 
Many  of  these  devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  remnants  of  art,  on 
which  they  expand  rather  with  patriotic  than  a  critical  spirit.  Some  ^re 
tempted  onward  to  explore  the  barren  wastes  of  time,  by  what  Niebuhr 
calls  the  pleasing  enigma  of  an  unknown  language.  Yet  the  literary  pro- 
vision of  most  of  these  works  is  drawn  directly  from  DemfMter's  ample 
magazine,  and  the  few  which  bear  a  form. more  stricdy  historical  are 
not  in  reality  critical  historijes,  but  merely  expositions  o.f  favourite  hy- 
potheses.   The  materials  thus  collected  for  an  interesting  portion  of 
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txiA^i  history  hy  scattered  in  inminierable  memoirs,  when  the 
Royal  Pnudan  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  projposed  as  the  subject 
of  a  prize  essay,  "  The  History  and  Character  of  the  Tuscan  people 
criticdly  set  forth  from  the  original  sources,  not  only  in  a  general  view, 
but  also  by  a  particular  scrutiny  into  every  branch  of  the  active  consti- 
tution of  a  civilized  people,  so  as  to  estabhsh,  as  far  as  possible,  to  what 
extent  and  degree  each  of  them  reached  perfection  in  that  celebrated 
nation."  The  work  which  obtained  the  prize  was  this  of  M.  Mtiller,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  internal  history  of  the 
Tuscan  nations ;  for  the  loyalty  of  German  authors  to  their  readers 
(we  employ  an  expression  of  M.  Sismondi)  has  so  tax  influenced  M. 
MiiUer,  as  to  induce  him  Co  remodel  his  work,  in  order  to  lay  it  before 
thepublic. 

The  ancient  Tuscans  enjoy  a  much  larger  share  of  consideration*  at 
the  present  day  than  they  did  in  the  age  of  Livy :  their  monuments  are 
more  studied,  and  their  histcHrv  is,  perhaps,  better  understood.  Dis- 
tance of  time  lends  the  hues  of  enchantment  to  the  events  of  history,  as 
that  of  space  does  to  natural  objects.  As  the  range  of  the  historical 
field  becomes  larger,  and  is  contemplated  with  a  more  philosophic 
temper,  the  records  of  ancient  nations,  which  hardly  appear  on  the 
ver|re  of  remote  time,  become  more  important  in  the  picture  of  human 
.vicissitudes. 

The  Etrurians  mav  be  regarded  as  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy; 
their  language  is  widely  different  from  the  Greek ;  yet  some  relation- 
ship exists  between  them,  which  induces  M.  Miiller  to  admit  the  Tus- 
cans in  the  same  family  of  nations,  perhaps  as  the  last  link  of  the  chain. 
W.  Von  Humboldt,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  Spain, 
seems  inclined  to  place  the  Etruscans  between  the  Iberians  ana  the 
Latins :  the  gods  of  Etruria  were  not  those  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  in 
the  doctrines  of  their  priests  much  is  to  be  found  of  which  there  is  no 
trace  in  Grecian  superstition.  Yet  the  Etrurian  Deity  Tina  is  obviously 
related  to  the  Greek  Ziyy,  and  perhaps  to  Wodin.  But  the  civilisation 
of  Etruria  did  not  develope  from  within ;  a  Grecian  or  half-Grecian 
colony  ^ave  the  first  impulse  of  social  activity.  The  Etruscans  them- 
selves, in  their  domestic  traditions,  refer  their  first  existence  as  a  nation 
to  the  foundation  of  Tarquinii  and  the  hero  Tarchon ;  both  which  names 
are,  probably,  only  variations  of  the  word  Tyrrhene.  These  Tyrrhe- 
nians, according  to  M.  Miiller,  were  a  seafaring  people,  from  Ttfrtha^ 
on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  who,  under  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  Pdaasians, 
had  spread  themselves  over  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  JEgean.  These 
Tyrrhenians ^raive  a  Grecian  form  to  Etruria;  the  name  of  the  abori- 
ginal nation  ^Rasenas)  fell  into  oblivion,  and  that  of  Tursci,  (^vpan^) 
or  Tusci  became  prevalent. 

Our  author,  speaking  of  the  extensive  field  laid  open  by  the  question 
of  the  Academy — the  history  and  character  of  the  Etruscan  natum — ob- 
serves, that 

^  he  was  soon  convinced  that  the  work  he  had  undertaken  ought  to  affind  a 
complete  view  of  Etruscan  antiquity ;  he,  therefore,  made  it  a  rule  not  to  pan 
by  any  object  wfakh  might  engage  the  interest  or  curiosity  of  antiquariaas, 
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without  giving  tome  exptanation  of  it,  and  wilbrat  giving  smth  refevmeft  lo 
oUier  writen,  ancient' and  modeni^  as  would  effectively  aid  the  researches  of  the 
more  criticaL  Hence  be  thought  himself  justified  in  choosing  the  most  general 
and  comprehensive  title/' 

The  work  of  M.  Miiller  is  one  of  extraordinary  learning  and  perse- 
veriuiee ;  and  though  it  waats  the  lively  interest  of  historical  BarratioD» 
yet  it  hat,  to  the  ndiolar,  the  interesting  recommendation  of  collecting 
the  hints  and  traditions  respectina  Etruria,  which  are  scattered  among 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  like  the  leaves  in  the  csve  of  the  Sybil.  The 
teoocare  siius  etjungert  carndna  he  has  dared  with  siieoess,  and  from 
the  fragments  of  old  monuments  patiently  collated,  he  has  faithfiilly 
moulded  the  image  of  an  ancient  nation. 


Art.  XVl,-^Albfechts  von  WaUenaiein,  dea  H^zogi  wm  Ffiedland 
und  MeckUnburg,  ungedruckte,  eigenhSndige  verirauUehe  Bfiefe  und 


amtMche  Sckreiben  aus  den  Jahren  16S7  bis  1634,  S^c*    MU  emer 

Cfmrakteristik  des  Lebens  und  der  Fekbsuge  WaUenstM$,    Heraos- 

gj^ben  von  Friedrich  Forstet.  Ir  und  Ilr  Th.  8vo.  Berliti,  \%M — 9. 

(The  inedited  autograph  confidential  letters  and  offleial  reports  of  Al- 

brecht  Von  Wallenstem,  Duke  of  Friedland  and  Mecklenburgh,  from 

the  year  16!^  to  16d4,  addressed  to  Amheintf  ( Amimb)  Aldiingeri 

Oalfas,  Piccolomini,  TiUv;  together  with  his  correspondence  with  die 

Emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  King  Ferdinand  III.,  the  Elector  MasdniUaii 

I.,  TruutmannsdoriF,  Eggenbei^,  Werdenberg,  &c.  With  acharaeter- 

istic  view  of  the   Kfe  and  campaigns  of  Wallenstein,  edit^  by 

Frederick  F5rster.) 

'^  For  the  first  time,"  says  the  dditor  in  the  preface  to  his  first  volume, 

"  justice  shall  be  done  to  Wallenstein,  by  letting  him  appear  to  defend 

his  own  cause,  and  repel  the  heavy  accusations  which  Schiller  in  his 

History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  has  brought  against  him,  of  being  a 

periured  traitor,  ana  a  criminal  worthy  of  death. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  we  had  some  doubts  whether 
the  author  would  be  able  to  make  out  his  point  to  any  thing  like  the  ex- 
tent here  held  out.  It  contained  hardly  any  thing  but  orders  and  confi- 
dential communications  of  Wallenstein  to  the  Imperial  Field-marshal  Von 
Arnimb*  during  the  years  1G27  and  r6£8.  Though  this  correspondence 
is  very  interestmg,  as  afibrding  us  not  only  a  complete  view  of  Wallen- 
stein's  character,  but  a  detailed  journal,  written  by  himself,  of  tihe 
celebrated  siege  of  Stralsund,  we  knew  beforehand  that  Amanb  lefl 
the  Imperial  service  in  1629,  and  entered  that  of  the  Elector  of  Saxoiiy» 
60  that  the  intercourse  between  him  and  Wallenstein,  if  it  did  not  cease, 
could  not  retain  its  former  confidential  character.  Now,  as  the  editor 
in  his  first  volume,  wholly  confines  himself  to  communications  firom  the 
newly-discovered  papers  lefl  by  General  Von  Amimb,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  obtain  from  them  much  information  respecting  the  later  events 
of  Wallenstein's  life,  which  in  fact  is  the  period  that  is  involved  in  the 
greatest  obscurity.    The  second  volume,  however,  just  published, 

""*■■■' int.  H I    > ■■     r,  .  Ill         !■      ■  I II    I  ■  I  I        I     .< 

*  SchiUer  calls  him  Arobeim. 
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and  now  lK}fm«u8,  shows  tbfttllie'aadiorlMa  riready  partly  folfilfed  Inr 
promise,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  surprise;  and  he  protnises 
to  do  even  more  in  the  third  volume.  The  eaitor  says  in  the  pre&oe 
to  the  second  yolume, 

**  Remarking  the  contradictions  between  the  printed  accounts,  and  what  T 
found  in  the  MS.  collections,  I  have  followed  the  bloodj  track  of  the  murder, 
and  have  at  length  reached  the  sources  of  this  history,  which  have  been  coo* 
stdered  as  more  hidden  and  more  difficult  of  access  than  even  those  of  the  Nile. 
From  the  unpolluted  stream  of  truth  that  issues  from  them,  I  have  drawn  the* 
puriiyiog  waters  with  which,  better  than  Ferdinand's  confessors  with  their  3000 
■wsses,  I  hope  lo  appease  a  shade,  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  history  like 
an  angry  spirit." 

We  learn  further,  that  Mr.  Forster,  when  on  a  visit  to  Vienna  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1828,  enjoyed  the  extraordinary  favour  of  being 
allowed  to  search  the  secret  archives.  The  official  documents  pub^ 
liAed  in  this  volume  show  how  studiously  the  history  of  Wallenstein, 
aftcfr.  his  first  dismissal  from  the  chief  command,  has  been  falsified  by 
the  writings  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  official.  The  coo*  * 
nection  between  the  Emperor  and  Wallenstein  afler  his  dismissal  in 
1630  appears  in  quite  a  different  light,  and  still  more  surprising  are  the 
letters  of  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  most  earnestly  implores  the  dis- 
missed general  to  resume  the  command.  Among  the  shameful  acts  of 
injustice  done  to  Wallenstein  by  the  official  historians  of  the  Imperial 
court,  the  accusation  deserves  particular  notice  which  they  hare 
br^Wgbt  against  him,  of  having  in  the  years  1631  and  1632  negotiated 
with  the  Saxons  and  Swedes,  without  the  knowled|pe  of  the  Emperor. 
Mr.  Forster  now  communicates  to  us  (from  the  Vienna  archiveaj  both 
the  Emperor's  letters  to  Wallenstein,  i&  which  he  commissions  his 
general  to  negotiate  with  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Swedes,  and  Walleivr 
stein's  reports  to  the  Emperor  respecting  those  negotiations.  In  die 
third  volume  we  are  promised  complete  information  respecting  the 
final  catastrophe  of  Wallenstein,  and,  af^er  what  the  editor  has  already 
done,  we  ma^  anticipate  that  the  history  of  this  general  will  at  length 
be  placed  in  its  true  light. 


AftT.  XVII. — Der  RomafUische  (Edijpm^  an  Lustsjnel  in  5  Jcten^  von 
August  Graf  von  Platen.    Stuttgard  und  Tubingen,  1829.     8vo. 

Our  readers  are  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  the  continental  public  is 
divided  into  the  factions  of  the  classicistei  and  the  ronumikifieSf  rival- 
ling in  virulence  our  own  Catholics  and  Anti-Catholics  of  those  by- 
mme  davs,  the  last  session  of  Parliament.  The  ckusiciites,  having  now 
happily  laid  aside  the  veneration  with  which  they  were  wont  to  look. 
upon  the  French  school  as  their  beau  ideals  endeavour  to  imbue  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  their  real  and  proper  masters,  the  old  Greek 
tragedians.  The  ramarUicisiei  profess  themselves  the  disciples  and 
imitators  of  Shakespeare  and  of  die  Spanish  Calderon,  who,  to  our  no 
amall  iiiarvel«  are  ranked  together,  by  the  German  admirers  o£  Eogr 
land's  matchless  bard.  We  have  no  present  leisure  to  discuss  eitfa^ 
this  strange  coniunction  of  a  poet,  whose  every  character  is  so  indivi- 


dtialiied*  tliat  each  is  felt  as  onr  own  especial  .and  .fiuniUarfiiMicU  with 
cme  who  can  liavdly  be  .said  to  draw  any  characters  at  all,  or  the  hack- 
neyed question  in  dispute  between  the  ehssicutes  and  rom^niicUifs* , 
Therefore,  merely  observing  that  the  essential  line  of  demarcation 
seems  to  be  the  obsei'vanoe  or  diaregud  of  the  unities — their  disre- 
gard being  the  principal  point  common  to  Shakespeare  and  the  Spanish 
dramatist — we  proceed  to. the  comedy  before  us. 

August  Graf  von  Platen  is  a  aealous  cUunagte;  and  his  "Romantic 
GBdipus-"  is  intended  to  crush  the  rival  school  by  foitee  of  ridicule.  We 
very  much  doubt  its  success.  Wit  has  not  hitherto  appeared  to  be  the 
peculiar  growth  of  Germany  ;  and  the  Count  is  not,  we  think,  the  hea- 
ven-bom genius  destined  to  superadd  this  bright  flower  to  the  bay 
wreath  his  countrymen  have  gathered  in  the  poetry  of  sentiment  aod 
passion.  His  Romantische  (Edipus  so  far  resembles  the  '  Rehearsal' 
and  the  '  Critic,'  that  its  subject  is  the  rehearsal  of  a  play  caricaturing  the 
faults  of  many  favourite  dramas ;  in  other  respects  the  Count  seems  to 
have  taken  Aristophanes  for  his  model,  and  that  somewhat  too  closely 
for  English  delicacy.  The  spectators  and  j  udges  of  the  rehearsed  piece 
are  the  author,  Nimmermann^  a  name  which  must  be  translated  Never- 
man — the  Public,  embodied  as  a  Traveller— Understanding,  an  exile  from 
all  German  courts  and  cities — and  a  Chorus  of  Mountain  Sheep,  the 
poet's  flock.  The  CEdipus  combines  all  the  faults,  except  the  intro^- 
duciion  of  buffoonery^  laid  to  the  charge  of  Shakespeare,*  Calderon,  and 
their  modem  followers,  amongst  whom  our  author's  especial  bited^ener" 
si€n  seems  to  be  Houwald — a  writer  nearly  unknown  in  this,  country, 
until  his  only  tolerable,  though  still  to  our  fancy  dullish,  tragedy.  Dag 
Bild  (the  Picture),  lately  found  ample  notice  and  eulogy  in  the  pages  of 
one  of  our  contemporary  periodicals,  not  usually  much  addicted  to 
panegyric. 

The  CEdipus  opens  with  Jocasta's  preparations  for  her  confinement, 
attended  by  two  midwives.  A  bat  gets  entangled  in  the  Queen's  hair, 
and  in  consequence  of  her  fright,  the  hero  is  born  marked  with  a  bat 
upon  his  breast.  His  nativity  is  cast  by  Tiresias,  and  his  horrible 
destiny  being  foretold,  the  infant  is  ordered  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild* 
beasts  upon  Mount  Citheron.  Thence  he  is  rescued,  conveyed  to 
Corinth,  and  presented  to  the  childless  Corinthian  Queen,  by  a  lover 
of  her  majesty's  of  thirty  years  standing,  whom  she  cond«nns  to  a 
further  probation  or  discipline  of  thirty  years,  to  enable  him  to  master 
his  passions,  and  render  bis  love  perfectly  Platonic.  This  we  take  to 
be  a  hit  at  Voltaire,  who  it  will  be  remembered  enlivened  his  (Edipk 
with  the  amours  of  Jocasta  and  Philoctetes.  The  play  proceeds  step 
by  step  through  all  the  incidents  that  lead  (Edipus  innocently  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  predicted  crimes,  intermingling  them  with  his  sup- 
posed mother — the  Queen  of  Corinth's — Platonic  flirtation,  a  few  gra- 
tuitous horrors  occasioning  the  deaths  of  that  octogenarian  trio,  the 
Corinthian  king,  queen,  and  lover,  and  some  scenes  of  blue-stocking- 
ism  on  the  part  of  Jocasta,  who  has  twp  pet  poets,  Kind  and  Ktndet* 
kindi  literally  *  Child'  and  <  Child's  child,' altnough  her  real  passion  is  for 
Houwald,  whose  name  is  ever  on  her  lips*    At  last,  when  OBdipus'ia 
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dfaoownd  to  hftve  UUtd  Laiwiii  «alMeiHite«  he  preiefite  hik  mmtd 
and  hfar  ej^ltfeMt  to  JocMttf  diaft  tbenm  «ridi  her  ownbMMk  «v«iige 
her  firit  hvebead't  deadi.  She  imnedfately  reeooniMt  (Edlm  as  her 
■011,  Ivjr  the  hat  thw  diapkyed  to  her  ticht,  and  hiai^s  hendf  upon  a 
tree,  aigUng  out  the  name  of  Hoawdd  with  her  last  breadi;  aad 
CEdipus  Kea  down  in  aoottn  for  the  purpoae  of  being  buried  alive. 

AU  this,  thouffh  sufficiaDtly  abawd,  laiKit  to  our  taste  very  ha^ 
aUe;  and  would  be  still  leas  ao,  toreadors  unacquainted  with  (he  pieces 
it  is  meant  to  ridioide.  SuchspeciBDens^  theteioTOy  of  the  Conntfast^ 
inmittl,  and  eritjeal,  as  it  is  worth  while  to  giine,  we  shall  adeet  mm 
the  5th  act,  wfaidi  contains  the  qieoutora'  opinions  of  the  tn^edy. 
Tlie  metre  of  the  original  is  the  classical  dramatic  laariiic,  whidi  we 
translate  into  ordinary  blank  verse.  The  Chorus  of  Sheep  open  the  aet, 
with  the  question, 

What  deem^Bttfaou,  friend,  of  this  new  tragedy  ? 
JhMe.  Tls  beautiful  I  Horriblv  masterijf ! 
Chona,  How  anii'Sopkoclishfy  ^is  handled  1 
PaMic  Filled  with  aaBchronitms  innumerable. 
Ckonu.  So  infinitely  traj^cal  I  AU  die. 
Public.  S^ve  the  iwo  mid  wives* 
Ckorut,  Doubtless  by  the  plague 

They  had  been  carried  off. 
Public.  But  wherefore  sprang 

The  Sphinx  into  the  orchestra  ?    Methought 

Twas  her  own  fancy. 
Chona.  Yes.    The  matchless  actress, 

I  ffrieve  to  say,  is  at  her  part  incensed. 

She  used  to  play  enamoured  heroines. 

And  soft  coquettes,  condemned  to  represent 

A  heathen  monster  with  a  tail  1  '  Enraged 

She  speaks  that  sharp  tirade  extempore. 
Public  Yet  bor  coitume  was  exquisitely  fancied. 

Oh  what  a  heavenly  stage  tailor  have  yel 

The  exile,  Undieratanding,  of  course  cuts  up  both  Poet  and  Public, 
and  from  one  of  hia  speeches  we  give  a  few  lines. 
Empowered  by  the  foU  authori^ 
Lent  me  by  Art,  empowered  by  RaiUeiy, 
By  me  controlled,  and  that  by  me  employed 
Sounds  lofty  as  Devotion's  solemn  tbougnt. 
Further,  empowered  by  Power's  self  do  I 
Destroy,  and  give  thee  up  to  Nothingness ! 
True,  thine  annihilation  were  a  deed 
Too  insianificant,  had  I  not  first 
Anointed  thee,  as  representative 
Of  the  whole  firantic  poetasteivtribe, 
That  strum  on  cracked  spinets  fever's  sick  dreams. 
And,  Nero-like,*  I  would  ye'd  but  one  skull, 
Which,  cloven  by  a  sinele  wit-cut,  miglit 
Exhibit  to  the  world  a  hollow  shell, 
Fill'd  but  with  worthless  scraps  of  rottenness. 

*  If  we  «i|^  ventaUB  to  ocwreet  a  prafciMd  claMicist  upon  daasical  auOlen,  «i 
should  say  thb Is  tons  a  new  verdon  both  as  to  wish  and  wisher. 
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Thill,  withniKe  oCdie««iiekmd»ahmH«i«v«iMa  ditPNkfo       lh# 

Sheep«  hut  Uirowa  the  Poe^  into  €/mnilBi$m  of  ragq*  whOst  UwUfUKg 

under  wUeh,  he  ia  aeised  with*  wt  of  ii«ghuiiiire-iwpinitioo»aiid 60ft^ 

chives  the  fim  of  anoihef  tr^edy ;  to  the  best  of  our  recolUcckm  Ioh 

,   mennaiwi's  '  Tri^dy  in  the  Xyr<d«' 


A»r.  XVIll.— Ctonoonmi  attdflfrHiii  e  Vatkanu  etMtihui  eiHohm: 

Toma  Lei  II.  euranie  Angelo  Majo,  Vfttioans biM<oihee8&  pn^fectol 

RoiBttf  typis  Vacicaiiis,  1828,  &c,  Svo. 
MoNSiGi70&  Mai'haa  done  a  very  acceptable  service  to  scholars,  b^  the 
publication  of  a  commodious  and  uniform  edition  of  all  the  unpublished 
pieces  of  classical  antiquity,  which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to  dis^ 
cover  and  decypher  in  Uie  Falimpsests  of  Milan,  Rome,  and  elsewhere. 
The  first  two  volumes  recently  publidied,  were  intended  to  bring  toge- 
ther all  the  inedited  works  of  Cicero,  including  those  discovereaat 
Rome  by  Niebuhr,  and  at  Turin  by  Peyron,  with  the  addition  of  the 
ancient  and  most  valuable  commentary  on  Cicero,  which  Mai  himself 
discovered  pmtlyat  Milan  and  partly  at  Rome,  in  the  Codica  reacnptce 
which  were  formerly  in  the  monastic  library  at  Bobbio.  But  the  learned 
librarian's  stores  of  this  kind  are  so  superabundant,  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  refrain  from  giving  several  other  pieces  of  ancient  classic  au- 
diors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  place. 

The  famous  treatise  De  RepubUcd  very  properly  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  coUection ;  of  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  as  editions  and 
translations  of  it  have  been  printed  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
In  this  second  edition  of  the  original  copy,  Monsignor  Mai,  having  the 
advantage  of  referring  to  the  codex,  has  silently  introduced  a  num£r  of 
very  important  emendations ;  he  has  also  carefully  revised  the  notes, 
omitted  some  passages  in  the  pre&ce,  and  inserted  in  that  as  well  as  in 
the  notes,  some  unpublished  pieces  of  the  Greek  philosopher  Proclus^ 
which  throw  considerable  light  on  passages  of  the  great  Roman  orator. . 

The  De  Repubiicd  is  followed  by  three  classical  fragments,  which  we 
shall  briefly  notice.  The  first  is  Gargilius  MartiaUsf  one  of  the  best 
writers  De  Re  Rustica,  who  is  highly  praised  by  Cassiodorus  and  by 
Servius,  and  frequently  cited  by  Palladius.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus  in  the  third  century,  His  treatise  contains  four 
chapters  :  I,  de  amygdala,  2.  de persico,  8.  de  cydoniOf  4.  de  casianea. 
Mai  discovered  this  in  a  Palimpsest  in  the  royal  librai^  at  Naples, 
where  he  spent  a  few  days  in  the  course  of  1826,  and  copied  the  parts 
here  given,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  delayed  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  appearance  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  whole,  an  expectation 
which  seems  not  likely  to  be  realized. 

The  second  piece  is  a  fragment  of  Sallust,  anpertaining  to  the  third 
book  of  his  historv.  The  account  of  this  is  ratner  curious.  Muratori 
published  this  in  the  preface  to  his  Collection  of  Inscriptions,  as  an  ori- 

S'lnal,  which  had  been  sent  him  from  Dijon  by  a  Frenchman  named 
tmard.    Muratori,  however,  had  overlooked  the  curcumstance  that  it 
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kad  becn-ftlfeady  pnUidied  ia  iFftrioiw  editions  of  Sallusl,  among odiere 
in  that'of  Gruter.  Thi6*pieee,  however,  has  always  beeo  a  atuinbUiig 
blocdc  to'the  oonmientatony  •  who  have  been  wholly  unable  to  make  any 
thing  of  it.  This  has  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  the  origiaat 
French  copyist }  the  piece  being  written  in  two  columns,  be -seems  to 
have  run  the  lines  into  each  other  in  his  copy*  making  absolute  nonsense 
of  it.  The  two  MSS.  in  which  it  was  contained  were  formerly  in  France, 
fell  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  at 
her  death  they  caaoe  into  the  Vatican«  and  have  laid  theva  ever,  siope 
wmoticed,  tiU  it  was  Mai's  good  fortune  to  di^over  them,  and  exhibit 
the  true  reading.  He  has  given  a  fac-simfle  of  these  MSS.  in  three 
large  tables,  of  most  beautiful  calli^rraphy,  and  so  ancient  as  to  be 
thought  almost  coeval  with  the  historian  himself. 

The  third  fragment  contaius  the  original  Greek,  never  before  pub- 
lished, of  some  theorems  of  Archimedes,  relative  to  his  work  afhodks 
that  smm  in  water.  Commandinus,  the  editor  of  Euclid,  had  seen  these^ 
and  translated  them  into  Latin,  and  Rivaltius  in  Morel's  edition  of 
Archimedes  re-translated,  them  into  Greek. 

The  second  volume  contains  all  the  fragments  of  Cicero's  new  Ora- 
tions, which  have  been  discovered  by  Mai  himself,  by  Niebuhr  and  by 
Peyron ;  the  ancient  commentator  on  the  Orations  of  whom  ye  have  al- 
ready spoken  ;  and  the  text  of  parts  of  the  Orations  against  Verres,  Which 
differs  greatly  from  the  received  one.  Passing  by  the  Orations  them- 
selves, we  turn  to  the  commentary,  the  author  of  which  is  not  known, 
as  the  beginning  is  deficient,  where  his  name  would  have  been  found. 
Amidst  a  variety  of  conjectures  as  to  who  he  was,  Monsignor  Mai  ia- 
clmes  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  one  of  two  of  the  most  ancient  com- 
mentators cm  Cicero,  who  are  spoken  of  with  high  praise  by  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  grammarian  Agresius : — namely,  f^asku  or  Caper, 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  this  commentary  is  one  of  the  most 
important  discoveries,  for  which  we  are  yet  indebted  to  the  Palimpsests. 
The  students  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  the  antiquaries,  Latinists, 
orators,  grammarians,  and  students  of  the  Roman  law,  will  aU  find  here 
abundant  food  for  their  curiosity.  A  great  number  of  Roman  laws  are 
referred  to,  facts  in  Greek  and  Roman  history,  mainy  of  the  customs, 
and  the  localities  of  Rome  are  frequently  alluded  to ;  (as  an  instance, 
take  the  elegant  and  unknown  notice  of  the  Tahulo  Valeria^)  several 
Latin  words  unknown  to  the  Lexicographers,  and  many  more  new  phrases 
or  modes  of  speech  of  the  same  language ;  &ially  the  continual  precepts, 
and  the  rhetorical  observations  which  this  commentator  (no  doubt 
a  professional  rhetorician)  goes  on  expounding.  But  there  is  even 
more  than  this ;  he  has  given  fragments  of  several  of  Cicero's  lost  ora- 
tions ;  names  several  other  works  of  his  buried  in  oblivion,  and  which 
will  probably  never  be  recovered; — such  as  the  book  against  the 
Edict  of  Racilius— the  book  of  Tullius's  Consulship,  in  verse— the  dif- 
fuse epistle  to  Pompey  on  the  same  subject — the  oration  which  he  pre- 
pared in  case  that  Clodius  had  cited  him  for  having  violated  the  laws — 
the  oration  for  Vatinius  convicted  of  purchasing  votes.  It  also  pre- 
sents two  most  valuable  fragments,  one  of  the  oration  of  the  tribune 
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Caittd  Offtcditm,  and  another  of  an  ontbn  of-L»ttus  ibe  Wise,  with 
some  new  fra^ents  of  Cicero's  oration  for  Fkccus.  A  fkc-simile 
engraving  is  given  of  the  Palimpsest,  which  is  written  in  large  letters 
of  the  good  age. 

The  fragments  of  the  Verrine  orations,  taken  from  one  of  the  Vatican 
Palimpsests  of  extraordinaryantiquity  and  singular  palaeograpliic  beauty, 
close  the  second  volume.  The  variations  between  this  MS.  and  the  best 
editions  are  very  nuroefous  and  important,  and  the^  editors  of  future 
editions  of  Cicero  cannot  fail  to  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  these 
new  diacoveries  of  the  learned  editor. 


Art.  XIX. — Contes  SuuseSf  par  Henri  Zschokke^  tr adults  par  M.  Loever 

Veimar.  4  vols.  18mo.  Paris.  1829. 
Of  this  Swiss  novelist,  whose  productions  have  lately  acquired  him  a 
more  European  reputation,  by  the  French  translations  that  have  been 
made  of  them,  than  they  would  have  ever  gained  if  they  had  remained 
in  their  original  German  dress,  we  find  rather  a  lively  account  in  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  numerous  HcrtniteSt*  which  owe  their  birth  to  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  M.  Jouy*s  different  appearances  in  that  charac- 
ter. We  understand  it  to  be  substantially  correct  in  its  details,  and 
shall  therefore  give  it  as  an  appropriate  introduction  to  a  brief  notice 
of  the  pretty  little  collection  which  stands  at  the  head. 

**  At  some  distance  from  Aarau,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  is  the  habi- 
tation of  a  man,  whose  name,  for  some  years  past,  has  been  freqnentlv  men- 
tioned in  our  journals;  a  romance  writer,  a  poet,  a  philologbt,  an  antiquarv, 
a  historian,  and  notwithstanding  all  these  titles  to  celebrity,  little  known  m 
Switzerland.  When  I  incjuired  of  the  landlord  for  the  residence  of  Zschokke, 
he  stared  at  me,  and  remained  silent.  I  repeated  this  inharmonious  a  id 
difficolt-to-be-pronounced  name,  which  he  repeated  after  me,  turning  round  to 
some  of  bis  guests  who  were  sitting  at  a  table  close  by.  They  all  appeared  to 
be  in  an  equal  state  of  ignorance.  At  last  one  of  them,  rubbing  his  forehead, 
and  looking  steadily  at  Sie  large  month  of  his  beer-elass,  exclaimed,  while  he 
caught  hold  of  his  neighbour's  arm,  '  Zschokke,  the  rarest  inspector !'  instantly 
tiiey  all  seemed  to  start  as  if  from  sleep,  and  each  began  to  repeat  the  name, 
accompanyine  it  with  certain  material  qualities  to  prove  that  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  great  tnan — *  Zschokke — ^yesl  yesl  a  little  old  man,  about 
i&ye  feet  high  V  said  one;  *  Zschokke,  the  forest  inspector,  seventy  years  old, 
and  stoops  a  little?'  said  a  second;  *  Zschokke,  who  lives  half-a-dozen  miles  off, 
and  whose  house  you  see  from  the  road?*  said  a  third :  ^  do  we  know  him  ?  He 
wears  an  apple-green  coat— a  good  man,  an  excellent  man/  These  were  the 
literal  expressions;  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  surprize  and  the  tu* 
multuous  joy  of  these  jovial  fellows  on  hearing  that  the  name  of  Zscliokke 
began  to  make  a  noise  in  France;  that  he  had  written  an  excellent  history  of 
Switzerland,  romances  full  of  life  and  interest,  and  tales  which  frequently  ex- 
hibit the  refined  observation  and  bantering  irony  of  Voltaire.  They  could  not 
believe  their  ears,  and  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  if  we  had  told  them  that 
the  rocks  of  Lauffen  had  disappeared  under  the  waves  of  the  Ubine.*' 
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.  Oui  Mvattcr  hul  iiow.im>#  no  ^iflkidly  in  tmik§  the  ckjccl  of  Us 
teweh ;  we  shall  let  him  giTe  bk  own  aoeount  of  his  recefitioB. 

**  As  soon  as  he  was  infonned  that  a  stranger  inquired  for  hiniy  he  rose*  pit 
on  his  little  green  coat  of  ceremooj,  and  came  to  receive  me.  I  &ncied  I  saw 
hefore  me  £e  ghost  of  Lavater.  Zschokke  welcomed  me  with  a  politeness 
which  he  had  studied  elsewhere  than  in  books.  A  man  of  the  world,  who  had 
passed  his  life  in  the  best  society  of  a  great  capital,  conld  not  have  eihibited 

tnore  graeefol  manners,  more  amiability,  or  more  ease  and  modesty* I 

hegan  by  seme  of  the  usual  complimentt,  which  Zwhnkke  reeeired  with  per- 
fect German  candour;  his  e^es,  however,  spufkled  with  pleasuie,  and  the 
wrinkles  on  his  face  almost  disappeared,  when  I  talked  to  him  of  the  success 
which  his  romances  had  met  with  in  Paris.  He  replied  by  eulogising  the  taste 
of  our  nation,  the  beauty  of  our  females,  and  the'  talent  of  our  authors,  almost 
all  of  whom  he  knew,  lie  speaks  French  tolerably  well,  but  as  you  listen  to 
him,  you  perceive  dtat  our  older  writers  have  been  the  Object  of  hiy  especial 
study;  his  conversation  isAill  of  expressions  derived  from  Amyot,  from  Ktht^ 
hue,  and  from  Montaigne,  whom  he  almost  knows  by  heart;  it  is  neither  high- 
flown,  nor  ele^nt,  but  livelv,  and  full  of  original  figures  and  ezpressioas. 
Whoever  has  rsada  page  of  Paul  Courier  can  easily  form  an  idea  of  Zscbokke's 

n'p;  it  is  the  simple,  frank  and  somewhat  rough  manner  of  the  Vignertnu 
said,  that  he  writes  German  much  as  he  speaks  French,  never  troubling 
himself  about  the  opinion  of  word-pickers,  and  satisfied  when  he  has  found  a 
dioroughly  material  image  to  represent  and  throw  his  idea  as  it  vrere  into 
relief.    Miiller  appears  too  grave  and  too  soterao  to  his  taste;  he  prefos 

IMradi  (the  Swiss  chronicler^  as  mors  natuxttl  and  sore  original Yoa 

need  not  converse,  many  minntes  with  Zschokke  bcftrehispoltticilopiakms 
«rs  revealed;  indeed  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  them*  A.  republican)  like 
William  Tel4  and  after  the  fashion  of  Walter  Furst,  he  voiid  wish  that  a  people 
who  have  conquered  their  liberty  with  their  clubs  and  massive  swords  were  not 
set  aside,  and  that  their  old  costui^e  appeared  more  frequently  at  the  council; 
in  a  word,  he  prefers  the  government  of  the  smaller  cantons  to  that  of  Berne. 
Jechokke  rises  with  the  sun,  and  writes  nearly  ten  hours  a  day;  he  follows  no 
nde  in  the  distribution  of  his  labours,  and  passes  from  a  chapter  of  romance 
to  a  page  of  history,  from  a  philosophical  thesis  to  a  question  of  geology.  He 
has  a  great  predilection  for  this  last  sciense,  and  when  once  set  a  going  upon 

it,  his  express^os  crowd  upon  him,  and  are  quite  inexhaustible Ue  did 

not  appear  jMjrticularly  to  admire  the  translation  which  had  been  made  of  his 
Bitiary  of  SutUxriand.  *  M.  Manget,'  said  he  to  me^  '  whose  talents  I  re* 
spect,  has  given  me  a  fine  coat,  embroidered  after  the  last  fisishion,  sudi  as  is 
worn  by  your  courtiers;  this  is  not  the  dress  which  becomes  a  Swiss  of  the  old 
times,  and  I  am  not  partial  to  any  other.  My  History  was  written  for  the 
people;  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand  me  by  the  use  of  simple 
and  femiliar  lansnage;  but  here  I  am  made  to  speak,  as  Horace  says,  an  ro- 
twndQ.  It  Bsay  be  very  ine,  but  it  is  not  me.  However,  this  is  the  fiuilt  of 
H.  Walsh,  who^  in  the  last  edition  of  his  lively  Letters  on  Switzezbnd,  thought 
proper  to  pass  a  pompous  eulogium  on  my  work,  and  to  inform  me  tlul  it  was 
a  perfect  masterpiece.  What  he  said  passed  for  gospel,  and  one  fine  day  I 
learned  in  my  humble  retreat,  while  I  was  watering  die  flowers  of  my  garden, 
that  I  was  aboot  to  appear  in  French;  and  a  few  months  after  I  read  in  your 
journals  some  flaming  eulogiums  on  my  book*  Vour  Pfiris  is  a  singular  place; 
a  few  articles  in  your  daily  journals  have  made  me  better  known  in  SyitaerlaQd 
than  the  whole  of  my  works;  would  you  believe  it,'  said  he,  with  an  arch  jimile> 
*  that  they  already  amount  to  more  than  fifty  volumes?  *rather  heavy  bag 
yen  will  say,  and  yet  it  ran  the  risk  of -traversing  die  vrhele  of  i 
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wiAiOUt  lidtfg  dMeff^;  it  iB  yoa  who'have  roused  th«  attention  of  my  cow 
trymeo/  .,..•• 

<<  I  asked  Zscbokke  if  he  was  fond  of  tmTdltng.  *  Yes/  said  he^  <  but  only 
in  my  library.  At  my  age  one  prefers  the  dead  to  the  Uvine,  and  f<Mr  very 
good  reasons.  I  still  take  some  trips  among  ^e  mountains^  where  I  find  spe- 
oimens  that  are  wanting  in  my  collection,  and  old  Swiss,  who  are  worthy  of 
the  olden  time,  a  circumstance  less  rare.  When  I  meet  with  such  a  one,  I  ha^e 
bcctroatioil  fbr  a  whole  day.  I  sit  down  at  his  table,  I  partake  of  his  black 
breaa,  I  sleep  under  his  roof,  and  we  converse  together,  r  listen  to  hio^  andl 
enrich  the  6ennan  idiokn  with  original,  lively  and  graphic  etpressions,  wliielt 
on  nefet'be  rendered  into  Ftencfa.'  " 

The  Tales  beforeus  possess  a  very  sp-eat  degree  of  merit ;  the^  display  a 
striking  combination  of  gaiety,  sportive  humour  and  deep  feehng,  which 
are  rarely  found  united  in  the  same  individual;  it  is  fortunate  dso  fi>f 
the  author  that  he  has  fallen  into  die  hands  of  a  translator  so  competenl 
to  do  him  justice  as  M^  Loeve-Veimar,  whose  style  is  so  eaay  and  agree<* 
able,  that  we  itux  scarcely  persoade  ourseWes  we  are  reading  a  trasia* 
teti^to. 

The  space  it'hicfa  we  usually  clevote  to  these  notices  compehiTBre- 
tnctantly  to  abstain  from  giving  such  specimens  of  these  tales  as  vrovSA 
fully  justify  the  praise  we  have  givep  them.  We  can  oply,  diereforvi 
Tery.twarmly  recommend  diem  as  aflbrding  some  of  the  pleasantett 
li^ht  reading  for  a  summer  day  which  we  have  for  a  long  dme  mtt 
with;  The  other  works  of  M.Zschokke  which  have  been  translated 
mto  French,  hesides  his  History  of  Switterhmd,  aie--7^  Mmstref^ 
5yo1s.;  Vmmka,4rd^.\  Princm Christina^ t'TcAs.^  TheGrwm^^y<Asi 
wiid' Evenings  at  AarnUf  4  Yoh. 


Art.  XX. — Gesehiehte  des  Achmtchen  Bundes,  nach  den  Qttetien  dkr^ 

gistellt,  ronBrostHelwig.  Lemgo.  18£9.  pp.  964*  8va. 
After  the  brilliant  epoch  when  the  glory  of  Greece  was  in  its  2enith| 
the  attention  of  the  nbtorical  observer  is  attracted  by  tifo  confedera- 
tions, whitrh,  though  founded  at  an  earlier  period,  did  not  as^nme  an 
important  character  till  the  times  of  Macedonian  oppression ;  we  me^ 
the  ^tolian  and  the  Achaean  leagues.  However  similar  they  may  have 
been  in  their  original  objects,  they  were  essentially  different  from  each 
other;  for  in  that  of  the  JStolians  we  discover  only  a  turbulent  and 
•elfish  attemjkt  to  secure  their  own  independence,  characterized  by  a 
deficiency  of  judgment  in  their-  leaders,  and  a  want  of  real  elevadoii 
of  sendment  in  (he  people.  The  Achsean'  leagoe  was  led  by  men 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  greatest  of  any  period  of  history,  and 
dispL^s  the  genume  spirit  of  dreek  freedom,  trueheroismj  and  gigan^ 
.  tic  CTOrts  to  oppose  the  general  dismemberment. 

Great  lieht  has  lately  been  thrown  on  the  nature  of  the  Etolian 
league  l|y  Xucas,  in  the  Essay  **  Ueber  Polybku,  DarstMuing  des 
jEto^hen  BundeSj"  (K6nigsb.  1&27,)  and  the  much  more  attractive 
history  of  the  Adisean  >  league  is  presented  in  the  book  before  us^ 
by  Dr.  Helwig,  an  able  pupl*  of  able  raastcra»  Fr.  von  Ramner  and 
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Gwl  Rkvtr.  He  has  executed  his  task  in  a  manner  which  w31  infiffi- 
b]y  obtain  him  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  antiquity. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  After  a  spirited  introduc- 
tion, in  which  the  grand  outiines  of  the  history  of  the  world,  especially 
as  regards  the  progress  of  religion  and  science,  are  traded  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  follows  an  accurate  geographical  description 
of  the  seat  of  the  leaj^ue,  the  twelve  Achaean  cities ;  then  comes  the 
history  of  the  league  itself,  iu  foundation  in  remote  ages,  its  decline 
under  Philip,  Alexander,  and  th^ir  successors;  the  revival  of  the 
ancient  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Achseans,  and  the  cooaequent 
renewal  of  the  league  in  the  year  281  B.  C.  with  which  its  active  period 
begins.  The  first  book  brings  down  the  history  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Cleoroenes  (227  B.  C),  the  second  to  the  death  of  Aratus 
(214),  and  the  third  from  the  death  of  Aratus  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
league. 

.  From  the  time  of  the  memorable  renewal  to  the  ^^lorious  contests 
lurainst  the  pretensions  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  against  the  enmity  of 
^tolia  and  Sparta,  to  the  tragical  end  of  die  league,  its  history  is  for 
the  most  part  that  of  its  three  most  distinguished  heroes,  Aratus,  Phi- 
KOPCXMiN,  and  Lycortas.  For  it  was  Aratus  who  united  his  native 
city  Sicyon  with  the  Achaeans,  who  relieved  Corinth  from  the  Mace- 
donian garrison,  who  incessantly  endeavoured  to  add  to  the  strength 
of  the  league,  which  he  extended  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, except  Sparta;  and  lastly,  it  was  he  who  properly  gave 
consistence  and  life  to  the  confederation.  Philop(emen,  the  last  of 
the  Greeks  according  to  Plutarch,  endeavoured  by  heroic  exertions  to 
strengthen  the  league,  and  to  keep  up  the  old  Greek  spirit.  But  with 
his  death,  189  B.  C.  (it^ivas  also  the  year  of  the  deaths  of  Hannibal 
and  S^pio  Africanus,)  tKe  fate  of  Greece  was  in  a  ffreat  degree  decided. 
Ltvortas,  indeed,  (the  father  of  Polybius,)  made  laudable  eflR>rts  to 
support  the  tottering  edifice. .  But  when  the  mic^hty  Romans  directed 
their  attention  to  Achaia,  the  league,  and  with  it  Greece,  was  over- 
thrown at  C^intb,  (the  same  place  where  Aratus  had  formerly  restored 
independence  to  Greece,)  in  the  same  year  n46)  in  which  Carthage 
was  for  the  third  time,  and  finally,  conquerea. 

The  perspicuity  of  Dr.  Helwig's  narrative,  his  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  original  authorities,  which  are  every  where  quoted,  the  inter- 
esting characters  which  he  gives  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  league,  as 
well  as  of  their  opponents,  (particularly  of  the  high-minded  but  preju- 
diced Cledmenes,)  and  his  diffnified  style,  insure  to  the  book  a  favour- 
able reception,  and  to  its  auuor  an  honourable  place  amod^  German 
historians. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

No.  VIII. 


DENMARK. 


pROFESSOB  MiUlery  of  Cbpenhai^eD,  has  announced  that  he  is  engiged  on  two 
works  connected  with  Danish  Bio^pby  and  Literary  History.  The  first  is  to 
be  entitled,  *^ Denmark's  pride  in  tier  humiliation;  or, ^f  what  have  we, 
DaneSy  as  a  peopley.still  reason  to  be  proud  ?''  The  second  is  a  Historical  View 
of  the  Reign  ot  Christian  VI.,  particularly  as  respects  that  monarch's  merits 
as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  as  a  friend  of  universal  knowledge; 

A  Manual  for  instruction  in  Gymnastics,  has  been  prmted  by  command  of 
the  Ring  of  Denmark,  (CopenhaeeDi  8%'0.  pp.  120,  with  4  plates,)  of  which  ti 
copy  has  been  sent  to  all  the  schools  in  the  kingdom,  as  it  is  his  majesty's  wish* 
tliat  these  eierctses  should  be  universall^jr  tai^t.  For  this  purpose  a  normal 
school  is  established  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  open  to  the  public,  ifiid  a  pro* 
fessor  has  been  sent  into  tne  country  to  organize  schoob  on  the  plan  of  Uie! 
parent  institution. 


FRANCE. 

Dr.  SifiBOLD,  the  resident  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in  Japan,  has  trans- 
mitted a  woik  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  on  the  Ori^n  ot  tiie  Japanese, 
&c.,  containing,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  result  of  his  researches  danog  the 
last  four  years.  The  Dr.  wishes  it  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  So^ 
ciety,  with  notes  and  a  critical  pre&ce.  He  writes  also,  that  he  has  collected 
the  lai|jest  library  of  books,  which  he  believes  was  ever  formed  in  Japan ; 
it  consists  of  more  than  1500  volumes.  His  zoolo^cal  museum  contains  moHs 
than  3,000  specimens,  and  his  botanical  collection  about  4,000  species,  in 
upwards  of  6,000  specimens.  Assisted  by  his  colleasue.  Dr.  Burg^,  he  has 
also  formed  a  complete  mineralogical  collection.  He  has  visited  t&  most  re* 
markable  cities,  oetennined  their  latitude  and  lonntode,  and  measured  the 
height  of  several  mountains.  He  has  also  established  a  botanical  garden  at 
Dezima,  ^t  the  expense  of  the  Nefberiands  government,  in  which  there  are  now 
more  than  L200  plants  cultivated.  The  Dr.  has  also  presented  to  the  Kins  of 
France,  a  dbUection  of  plants  in  domestic  use  in  Japan,  which  he  considers 
to  be  well  adapted  for  the  climate  of  the  South  of  France.  The  Dr.  expects 
to  return  to  Europe  in  two  years. 

M.  Cesar  Moreau,  for  several  years  vice-consul  of  France  in  this  counti^ 
whose  important  labours  during  his  residence  here,  in  classing,  arranj^ng 
and  publishing  the  innumerable  facts  relative  to  various  branches  of  Bntisn 
trade  and  commerce,  finances,  navigation^  &c.  in  a  series  of  tables,  gained 
him  the  honour^-so  rarely  obtained  and  so  highly  prized  by  foreigners— of 
being  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society » — has  lately  retCirn^  to  'liis 
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jfmdf9  oqpntijr.  He  has  recently  raceifed  from  the  Baraii  4e  Damaiy  ui 
aopointment  m  the  establishment  of  the  yoaog  Duke  of  BordeaiUi  the  doUes 
M  which  are  to  draw  up  for  the  youn^  priocei  (the  destined  future  monarch  of 
France,)  a  complete  seiies  of  Statisucal  Tables  of  all  the  states  of  the  world, 
^akHiitiBg  ererv  point  necessary  lo  jte  dUtioot  apmeciatkm  of  the  elements 
f»f  thttr  natnral  and  pditicai  stren^h,  wealth  ana  resources  of  erery  kind. 
In  the  prosecution  ot  this  design,  M,  Jhloreau  will  have  to  undeiipo  the  Her- 
imkan  labour  of  examining  and  aQaiyziiig  aH  the  books  c^oected  with  his 
•nl^ect,  (dispersed  over  the  fifty  libraries  of  Paris,  and  other  ptacea  to  wlucb 
lie  hat  access,)  the  number  of  which  he  calculates,  we  opderstand,  at  th^ 
fDormoos  sum  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  voluokes,  printed  and  mannsciipt. 
We  believe  that  anv  one  who  has  attentively  e&amined  the  various  works 
above  mentioned,  which  M.  Mereaa  has  puhlufaed,  will  admit  that  scarcely 
any  man  but  hinuelf  <;ould  undertake  such  a  labour.'  It  is  impossible  not  tq 
fulmire  the  siMular  combination  of  industry,  patience,  and  eotnusiasm  ivhich 
this  gentleman  nas  exhibited  in  the  painful,  but  most  useful  career  to  whic^ 
|ie  has  devoted  himself. 

Copies  of  a  Bt^uke  which  waa  proseoted  to  the  French  jnuai^tecs  by,tbe 
CoaawiwioH  d^Enfyiie  of  the  Paris  booksellers,  have  been  lately  dietributedt 
ana  of  which  new  Ues  before  us.  The  object  of  this  commissioa  iiai^  ^  to  in- 
take into  the  canses  of  the  distress  (4tat  de  g^oe)  which  the  Fsspch  hook- 
Hade  experiences  from  the  progressiva  dimioation  of  its  marl^eta,  and  the 
■leans  that  mi^t  uipear  best  adapted  to  restore  to  this  coBunarce  the  degma 
af  activilj  which  the  want  of  instmction  so  generally  fslt  ip  ali  ooualries 
mht  apparently  to  secure  to  it.'' 

The  three  objects  which  appeared  to  the  Commission  tp  exerdaa  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  prosperity  or  decline  of  the  book-trade  are,  1.  The 
•yslem  of  the  dtNMiaei.  S.  The  breveii  or  licensee  required  for  ezerasing  the 
pnileseion  of  a  bookseUer.  3,  The  state  of  legislation  respeetii^  Uteratyprq' 
perijf.    These  objects  are  discussed  separately  and  at  length. 

On  the  first  pomt  it  is  said  that  the  prssenc  system  of  the  Aawaas,  without 
hsiaa  ahedntely  onfiitaiirafaUi  ooataias  several  dispositionf  which  the  Camws- 
akmiielieves  opposed  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  interests  of  the  book<> 
arada.  These  an  pointed  out,  and  oshers  are  proposed,  the  adoption  of 
which  win  be  the  mooe  easy,  as  they  are  aH  for  the  beaefit  of  France. 
.    On  the  seoaad  .pointy  tkia  entire  abolition  of  the  system  of  i^evetM  is 


I  oppoaed  to  tiia  pwociplas  of  liberty  ooaascffated  Ayihe  chaiter, 
jand  which  almost  all  the  laanawcfuring  professions  bow  enjoy.  The  fi>Uow* 
ing  passage  ehows  the  OMsesahle  state  ot  bookseUiag  oat  or  Paris.  ^  In  the 
asosi  eoBsidefahle  psoviacial  towns  there  are  scaraely  eigU  or  ten  hoakseUers. 
In  the  secondary  towns  there  are  still  fewer;  aad  ia  lJM»e  of  the  ithisd  ocder 
theea  .are  many  ia  which  there  is  not  even  one.  Sometimes  a  stationer,  and 
iaaastinsee  a  retail  draper,  keeps  a  finv  hundred  volumes  at  the  end  of  his 
abop,  most  freqaently  ramaaGss  that  have  been  focgotten  fer  the  last  twenty 
Team;,  and  the  new  poblicatioas,  with  the  eaoeptioa,  perhaps,  of  some  pre- 
^MXiaaawhioh  have  obtained  a  ecandalooa  Mtoiiety»  find  the  greatest  difficult 
lo  penetrating  thither/* 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  Commissioa  proposes  an. extension  of 
4be  axcUuivaoopyxight  of  works  to  the  author  dudng  hisiifoi  and  to  his  bars 
and  assigns  fer  twenty^ ve  (at  present  it  is  twenty  yean)  after  his  deaidi.  The 
proprietors  of  an  author's  jNH^JHiaieai  vrack  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilcp  fer 
twenty-five  yem  certain.  The  Commission  also  proposes  under  this  head, 
a  akase  of  reciprocity,  which,  if  it  wen  admitted  by  other  nations,  wom14po 
'moBedfeotnal^thaoaoyotllfli^  i»  4W<wii«  tbe.FmK^lipuldifhMig  tnde 
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Id  \U  Umaet  praaperky.  It  u  to  tbiB  efibct,  ^  That  tfae  pioteetioa  lecund  f 
national  works  shall  be  extended  to  all  the  works  puhlistied  in  foreign  eOQii*> 
tries,  the  goverameoU  of  which  shall  grant  siaiilar  protection  to  the  literary 
firodiictions  of  France."  I'his  is  with  a  view  to  ooanteraot  or  diminish  the 
mjuiy  which  the  Paris  pubhshere  now  sostaan,  from  the  reprints  of  their  woi4es 
immediately  executed  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  is  here  stated  to  be  one 
of  the  priacipal  causes  of  the  progressive  decay  of  the  French  book- trade,  as 
k  pats  a  complete  stop  to  a  ▼aiia^  of  literary  pro^s  which  can  no  longer 
be  undertaken  with  any  chance  of  profiL  However  just  and  eqoitable  aoch  aa 
arrangement  may  seem,  we  apprdiend  that  the  advantages  or  it  are  so  much 
op  one  side,  that  it  woiikl  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  English  piiby 
lishers  would  willingly  assent  to  an  arrangement,  which  would  give  the  Ameri- 
can authors  the  same  copyright  in  England  as  the  national  aothors,  if  the  Amei> 
ficans  would  in*  return  grant  the  same  privilege  to  English  authors.  Bat  would 
the?  ever  consent  to  do  so?  The  case  jof  France  and  fie^nm  is  nearly 
analogous. 

A  New  Dictionary,  in  15  vols.  8vo.  on  the  plan  of  the  popular  German 
'€mner$aHon$'Lesimm  is  announced  to  be  speedily  oommenoed  at  Peris, 
This  will  be  a  sort  of  universal  repertory  or  every  species  of  knowledge, 
either  osefiil  or  necessary  to  men  of  the  world,  relative  to  the  arts  tind 
Mences,  history,  geogrepbv,  &c.  and  containing  an  explanation  of  all  the 
tieoal  technical  terms,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  most  celebrated  tn^ 
llivMloals  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 

An  Bngiish  translation  of  the  German  work,  with  alterations  and  iffiprov#> 
ments,  has  also  been  announced  for  some  time  to- appear  in  America,  4iy 
Messrs.  Carey,  Lea,  and  Carey  of  Philadelphia. 

*  Paris  I^heatrei, — We  find  the  following  remarks  in  one  of  the  numliers  of 
last  year,  of  a  clever  little  weekly  publication,  the  Itetue  Muskale,  We  soa- 
pect  they  will  be  found  almost  equally  applicable  to  theatrical  speculations 
tn  this  country,  as  to  thote  in  France,  at  the  present  time. 
' '  ^  But/'  some  will  say,  **  supposing^ that  this  theatre  (Frfdeao)  is  restored  40 
the*  actors  in  a  scAte  of  prosperity,  and  free  from  debt,  Is  it -to  be  believed  that 
it  will  never  asiin  fall- into  a  state  of  embarrassment,  or  stand  in  need  of  any 
assistance?  No.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  theatrical  undertakings  to  hav« 
niomeots  of  crisis;  the  repeated  failures  of  Tie  w  pieces — the  lns»  of  favourite 
<actors,  as  well  as  their  caprices — the  vogue  which  other  new  entertaianeals 
obtain-r-are  all  so  many  causes  which  baffle  the  foresight  of  Hie  beat 
managers.  I  ha#e  already  repeatedly  said  cngry  undertaking  irAieA  Acs  'th€ 
*puHie  anmumtnt  for  iti  Infect  is  rmnom.  The  inguirie$  I  hmfe'tnnde  retpeel^ 
ing  the  iituatUm  «f  the  iheairei  all  tmer  Ettrope  henej^refvediofney  thai  far 
more  than  one  hundred^nd-J^y  yean  poMt^  all  tho$e  who  have  taken  charge  of 
them  have  either  lott  their  fortuHet,  orifecwne  hankrupty  mth  tome  rare  exeep- 
'itoiu,  whkh  me  not  appUcabk  ta  itperaiie  theatres.  At  this  moment  all  the 
theatres  in  Geranaay,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  sovereigns,  almost  all 
those  in  Italy  and  id  £ni;land,  all  those  in  our  departments,  and  almost  every 
one  in  Paris-— are  in  a  state  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Fcydeao^  and  never 
was  there  known  such  a  state  of  general  distress.  What  conclusion  most  we 
draw?— -that  we  require  no  theatres ?—4his  wmild  be  an  abaardity^  Cav- 
stderations  of  public  ofder  and  morality  forbid  their  being  left  to  pensb.  .... 
Several  causes  combine  to  render  4he  manageroent  of  theatres  more  difficult 
at  the  present  pariad  than  formerly.  Thcie  arec  1.  The  scarcity  of  .good 
«uthdrs>  arisiag  from  tlm  ciroaaMoea  that  asinds  of  aiiigh  orderih«va*tairscd 
their  atteotkm  10  laanil  and  poUtkal  Kienoe.   %>  The  ^lud  aaifaty.of  ipaad 
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•ctorf .  3.  The  fastidiouinMs  of  thepublic,  which  is  mora  dilicalt  to  pleue, 
the  more  civilized  it  becomes.  4.  The  inflaence  of  the  eoneregoiimu  upon 
society,  which  is  so  widely  extended,  that  most  of  the  poMic  fimctionanes 
sceroely  dare  show  themselves  at  the  theatre,  and  manv  females  are  turned 
away  from  it  bj  the  rehgious  terror  etcited  in  their  minds.*^ 

M.  Dutens's  Ekiory  of  the  Internal  Navigation  of  Franee,  with  ao  ex- 
position of  the  canals  required  to  be  undertaken  in  order  to  make  the  system 
complete,  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  two  quarto  volumes,  ooBsistiBg 
of  more  than  1900  paf^es,  with  a  large  map  of  the  canals  in  existence^  as  well 
as  those  projected.  The  first  volume  opens  with  an  introduction,  which  gives 
a  rajnd  view  of  the  geographical  position  of  France,  of  the  chains  of  nsonn- 
taios  ramified  over  iu  surface,  of  the  direction  of  the  basins  which  divide  its 
territory,  of  its  various  soils,  the  produce  of  which  becomes  the  object  of  the 
most  active  internal,  and  mav  become  that  of  the  most  extensive  fordgo,  oom« 
merce.  In  the  first  section  M.  D.  gives  a  description  of  the  navigable  riven 
and  streams,  and  in  the  second  (of  much  greater  extent^  the  history  of  the 
canals  already  existing  and  of  those  begun,  as  well  as  of  the  discussions  which 
preceded  their  execution.  In  the  second  volume,  he  first  endeavours  to  ascer* 
tain,  by  well-grounded  calculations,  the  toul  amount  of  the  oroduce  of  France, 
and  draws  conclusions  from  the  transport  of  that  portion  of  this  masi^  which 
if  thrown  into  circulation,  would  be  susceptible  of  being  conveyed  by  water* 
(supposing  France  possessed  a  complete  system  of  internal  oavigation»)  what 
would  be  the  produce  of  the  dues  on  navigation  resulting  from  such  a  mover 
ment,  and  consequently  the  total  length  of  the  canals,  which,  with  a  cspital 
corresponding  to  the  annual  produce  of  these  diies^  might  be  opened.  He 
then  developes  the  view  of  these  new  lines  of  navigation,  the  greater  part  of 
which  have  been  the  object  of  profound  studies.  Finally  he  terminates  tbb 
portion  of  his  work,  by  an  essay  on  the  various  causes  which  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  establishment  of  canals  iu  France,  the  means  which  may  favour 
their  execution, — on  navigation  dues,  their  legitimate  character,  limits,  and 
connection  with  the  tolls  on  roads,-* on  the  different  modes  of  concession, — 
and  finally  on  the  intervention  and  the  superintendence  which  the  govemmait 
and  administration  ought  to  exercise  over  the  canals,  at  the  time  of  their  beiqg 
sanctioned,  as  welt  as  during  and  after  their  execution. 

Prefixed  to  a  Caulogue  of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  library  of  St.  Vedast, 
at  Arras,  lately  printed,  we  find  the  following  note  respecting  a  librarian, 
wliom  it  **  damns  to  everlasting  fame.*' 

^*  N.  B.  Per  malitiain  hominis  sceleratissimii  nomine  Caron  .(quondaqi 
bibliothecarii  hujus  bibliothecsB,  circa  ann.  1818,)  omnes  libri  in  peq^unenom 
soripti  careut  multis  foliis,  quia  iste  improbus  eas  exsecuit  et  mercatoribos 
vendidit.* 


The  demise  of  that  illustrious  trio  of  scientific  men,  Dr.  Woliaston,  Sir 
Humphry  Davv,  and  Dr.  Young,  has  occasioned  three  vacancies  in  the  foreiga 
members  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  been  replaced  by 
Dr.  Olbers  of  firemen,  the  astronomer.  The  other  two  remain  to  be  filled 
up.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  at  the  present  moment  there  ia  not  a  single 
English  foreign  member  of  that  body,  a  circumstance  which  has  not  happeMd 
for  many  years.    Of  corresponding  members  there  are  several. 

The  collections  made  by  Messrs.  Quov  and  Gaymard,  during  the  expedi- 
tion round  the  worid,  on  board  the  ilKfvMe,  commanded  by  Capt.  DlJrvilie, 
have  arrived  at  the  Jardin  du  Aoi,  in  a  sute  of  perfect  preaervation.    They 
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consist  of  more  than  eighty  cases  filled  with  new  and  rare  objects  in  Mine- 
ralogy, Zoology  and  &rany.  '  A  report  on  them  by  a  Commission  of  the 
Institute  is  now  drawing  op,  and  will  shortly  be  presented. 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  has  offered  prixes  for  the  best  acooonts 
of  the  followmg  places  and  coontries:  the  Sondan,  in  central  Africa — 
Marawi — Ancient  Babylonia  and  Chaldea— Australasia — the  southern  part 
of  Caramantai  the  countries  to  the  South  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus — 
the  Interior  of  French  Guiana.  A  medal  of  the  value  of  9,400  francs  has 
also  been  oflfered  for  the  best  account  of  American  Antiquities.  There  ace 
also  other  prizes  oflered  for  minor  objects,  making  the  whole  amount  to 
21,400  francs,  besides  subscriptions  that  are  open  for  adding  to  the  African 
prises. 

The  same  Societj^  has  recently  awarded  its  aonual  medal  for  the  most 
important  geographical  discoveries  and  labours  in  ICtt?  to  Captain  Sir 
John  Franklin;  and  decreed  honourable  mention  to  be  made  of  Dr.  John 
Richardson,  who  accompanied  Captain  Franklin's  expedition. 

The  French  Government  has  sent  out  an  exploratory  Scientific  Commission 
to  the  Morea,  composed  of  three  sections :  the  first  devoted  to  fiaiurahcieneei 
^the  second  to  archeology — and  the  third  to  architecture.  The  members  of 
the  first  section  are  Messrs.  Bory  St.  Vincent,  head  of  the  commission,  Virlet 
for  geology  and  mineralogy,  Pector  for  zoology,  Brull^  for  entomology,  Des- 

Sr^aux  for  botany,  Boblaye  and  P^tier,  geographical  engineers,  for  topography, 
iacuet,  landscape-painter,  and  de  Launay. 

The  commission  sailed  on  board  the  Cybele  for  Toulon  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary last,  and  bad  a  safe,  although  tedious  passage.  Several  letters  from  Mr. 
Bory  St.  Vincent  have  been  received,  coucned  in  terms  of  warm  anticipation 
as  to  the  results  which  may  be  ezpected  from  its  labours.  Botany,  entomology, 
and  the  reptiles  will  receive  the  largest  additions. 

Messrs.  Dorow  and  Klaproth's  interesting  CoUeetion  cf  Egyptian  AntiquUiee 
collected  by  His  Excellency  Baron  de  Palin,  Swedish  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople is  about  to  appear  immediately.  It  will  form  one  volume,  folio,  with  S6 
plates,  on  which  will  be  exhibited  about  1800  subjects.  It  will  also  include 
copies  of  the  finest  scarabei  in  M.  Passalacqua's  collection,  several  of  which 
contain  very  long  inscriptions.  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  make  these 
engravings  faitf^ul  copies  of  the  originals.-— Mr.  Klaproth  abstains  from  giving 
interpretations  of  these  inscriptions,  <' preferring  to  leave  that  task  to  the 
learned  Eg^tohgittt  of  the  age,  wfaio  will,  no  doubt  be  eager  to  reveal  to  us, 
in  learned  dissertations,  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  scarabasi, 
&c.  which  we  are  about  to  publish.**  After  a  perusal  of  the  article  on  hiero- 
glyphics in  our  present  number,  our  readers  will  beat  no  loss  to  guess  to  whom 
M.  K.  alludes.  M.  K.  also  promises  to  give,  in  an  introduction,  a  general  view 
of  the  true  state  of  the  progress  which  has  been  already  made  in  the  art  of  de- 
cyphering  the  ancient  Egyptian  writings. 

Af .  Champollion*s  long  letters  from  Egypt,  descriptive  of  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, &c.  oontinoe  to  appear  occasionally  in  the  Moniteur^  and  the  principal 
portionsof  them  are  regularly  transferred  into  our  own  Literary  Gazette, 
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GERMANY. 

The  Travels  of  M.  ftuppel,  ia  Arabia  PetrM,  Doogola  and  Kordofaoy  i 
Dallied  with  maM  and  plaoiy  are  aonoaoced  skprtly  to  appear  at  Fraokfbrc 
M.  RiippeJ  baft  just  set  out  oa  a  new  vi^yage  of  di^coverj  to  AbjrMinia.  1^ 
Senate  of  Frankfort  bat  unauicQously  anvarded  biia  tbe  suid  of  1000  flonat 
aoaually^  as  well  for  the  servicet  be  ba«  already  rendered  to  tcieuce  as  for 
fi  means  af assiHiag  bim  to  oontiiMie  bis  travels  aiud  scieoi&fio  researcbes. 

'  A  new  Germaa  Journal  is  announced  at  Heidelbevfip  under  tbe  title  of  Krit 
iische  ZeUtckrift^^.  or  «  Periodical  Review  of  the  Jurisprudence  and  J^gisla- 
tJon  of  Foreign  Cbuntries/'  The  editor,  Messrs.  Mittermajer  and  Zacbans, 
announce  that,  in  concert  with  the  juriaooosulu  of  France^  Great  Bntain,Italjf 
Denmark,  Russifi,  cbe.Netherlandsy  and  Swiueriand,  they  will  owke  Gemiaoy 
aoqoainted  rnnih  all  ^orks  of  general  interest  on  jurisprudence  and  legislatiou 
published  in  these  coon  tries, 

IW  nil 

A  work  is  announced  to  appear  in  German,  entitled  Sketches  of  the  Island 
of  Java  and  its  inbabitaots,  by  M.  Pfyffer.  A  long  residence  an  cbe  island  » 
the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  an  intercourse  with  aU  classes 
of  inhabtUnts  in  bis  official  capacity,  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  various 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
various  branches  of  natural  history,  qualify  the  author,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  the  task  lie  has  uodertakep,  The  work  wiU  be  published  in  4to.,  with 
lithographic  plates. 


KscaoiiOCYt  ^idkMbi  Jiliptfiier,-— Tbiscelebrated  dramaticfpeet  dM 
Imi  ibe  1  tth  of  June  last,  at  Weiszenfels.    lie  was  in  a  company  shootias  at  a 
marfc»aiid  bad  jus(  bad  a  goeid  shot,  when  be  was  suuck  with  apopleay*  and 


fell  down,  having  lost  tbe  use  of  one  side,  lie  WMS  carried  boane,  but  lived 
only  a  few  hours.  Dorina  tbe  last  Easter  fair  he  spent  several  pleasant  days 
m  Leipuc^  iq  tbe  bouse  of  a  friend,  and  among  other.  thin«[»  had  beaa  very 
xsuch  grati6ed  with  the  performance  of  his  tragedy  of  King  Tng^rdf  by 
fietbmaon's  company.  Some  of  his  iotimate  friends,  however,  judging  from  his 
thickset  make,  and  rather  (r^n  mode  of  living,  had  often  predioted  that  he 
would  not  be  a  iong  liver.  In  fact,  he  was  only  66  yoars  of  age.  He  was  boro 
in  1774,  at  Laugendorf,  near  Weisienfets,  educated  in  Schulpforta,  and  though 
lie  was  early  a  practkai  lawyer,  yet  excited  by  tbe  eumple  of  Burger,  his  nia- 
4eroal  uncle,  applied  himself  to  mathematics  and  poetry.  Duriug  the  time 
that  the  French  armies  traversed  Saxony,  he  studied  the  French  language  very 
^doously,  and  composed,  for  a  private  theatre  which  he  had  .established  at 
Weiszeafeis,  several  bttle  comedies  in  verse,  afVer  French  originals,  and  after* 
wardsentered  iocoa  competition  with  Werner's  TmefUyfomrtk  of  ieArtiary,  and 
aooo  eicited  universal  astcknishroent  by  his  celebrated  tra^y  Dis  Scbcld 
(Guiin.  Two  tragedies  which  he  composed  afterwards,  Kiimg  Ymgnrd^  and 
Jhe  Albaneserinj  though  not  without  merit,  are  far  inferior  to  M  firsi  pror 
^uosiao.  The  moderate  appfaiuse  which  they  obtained,  as  well  as  tfae  on. 
Iractableness  of  the  actors,  whom  he  eadeavoured  to  correct,  disgusted  him 
with  tbe  German  stage.  But  with  the  greater  vtoleoee  and  latterness  did  be 
irield  the  scourge  of  satire,  as  the  editor  of  theatrical  and  critical  journals.  His 
Heroiehad  no  success,  but  \{\%Mitterna€htthlaU^9iXiA  the£rM^fset<aff^(wlticblie 
transferred  to  it  from  the  Hamburg  Originalien)  brought  over  to  his  side  ml 
the  laughers,  and  those  who  take  flight  in  personal  satire.  It  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  bis  great  acuteness  and  perspicuous  style  siKMild  here  been  so 
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much  tJkftd  br  ewotmire  tdf-^ove  and  BeHf-^doMioa^  and  that  hk  profoiiDd 
kD0wIe4ge  of  .the  retouroes  and  ^bbiesof  the  law  shoiild  have  M  btm  Co  ad- 
vance pretensioffg  and  to  make  attacks,  which  often  dvew  upon  hioi  the  r»» 
IRraacbes  pf  his  eoemlesy  and  signaliaed  him  ae  the  mosl  quarrelsoaM  of  all 
authors.  His  work  Per  Hirt  umd  meine  Lammer  proves  that  he  had  scarcely 
ever  settled  with  any  of  his  poblishera  without  going  to  law;  among  others  lia 
earned  on  Swe  law-tniu  atone  tiose  with  Vkmeg  of  Bninswiok^  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  prettT  poekec  ednioa  of  his  dramatic  woiltSy  with  the  an* 
thor's  W  correctiooi^  and  who  will  shortly  re-|»ublish  them  in  one  large  occaivo 
volume.  MuUner  has  left  a  nnmerout  familji  and  though,  neat  lo  Goethe,  be 
f eeeived  the  highest  prioes  for  his  works,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  baa  died  nob. 

A  societT  has  breQ  formed  at  Berlin,  for  the  promotion  of  gBograpbical 
•denoe.  The  members  meet  once  a  sumtb  tobearartides  read  on  theditterent 
yartt  of  the  science.    M.  Charles  Ritter  has  been  appointed  President. 

Our  Scottish  antiquacian  friends  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  Dr.  Lappen* 
berg  of  Hamborgi  in  his  researches  among  the  aacieot  records  of  that  dty,  has 
discovered  aMter  of  the  date  of  1S87,  addressed  by  Robert  Wallace  and  An- 
4nm  Murrojf  to  Hambmig  afid  Jtobeck,  Many  English  saoordsare  also  among 
the  number  of  his  discoveries.  AH  <hese  will  fiad  a  place  in  Dr.  L.'s  intended 
work  on  the  origin  of  the  Hanseatic  League, containing  above  400faatherfto  uo« 
known  documents  of  the  years  .1170  to  1S70,  illqstrative  of  the  commercial 
intercouiae  between  England,  Sweden,  the  Netberknds  and  Russia  at  that 
period,  bv  which  oonsidemble  light  will  be  throwQ  on  an  important  branch  of 
Qistorical  knowledge. 

The  Minister  of  Eoclesiastical  Aflairs  and  of  Public  Instnlction  in  Prussia, 
has  taken  measures  for  the  preservatioir  of  any  valuable  objects  of  antiquity 
that  may  belboad  ia  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  has  given  orders  to  look  after 
and  describe  aU  such  objecu  belonging  to  the  state,  roe  churches,  or  the  conn 
munes  as  are  renrarkable  in  relation  to  history,  literature,  or  art,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  plaeed  under  the  protection  and  superintendanee  of  the  pnblie 
authorities.  •  - 


Hesse  Cassel. — The  collection  of  laWs  for  Hesse  Cassel  contains  an  ordi* 
nance  against  literarv  Piracy,  to  secure  the  property  of  German  authors 
and  publishers.  Works  which  shall  be  publtsned  after  the  first  of  July  this 
year,  in  the  dominions  of  the  German  Confederation,  must  not  be  reprinted 
m  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  till  tbe  expiration  of  tcu  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author,  if  tbe  author,  printer  and  publisher  reside  in'  the  State'  where 
the  woilc  is  published,  and  if  a  law  against  literary  piracy  exists  in  it  or  shall 
be  hereafter  introduced. 


Heioblberg^ — ^The  neat  annual  meeting  of  the  German  naturalists  and 
physicians  will  take  place  here  on  the  18th  of  September  next,  Profc»sera 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  who  are  tbe  managers  for  this  year,  have  published 
.  an  advertisement  in  the  German  papers,  requesting  all  persons  who  mean  tai 
be  present  to  send  them  notice,  jn  qrder  that  lo^ginj^  and  accommodation 
may  be  provided  for  them^  of  which  the  visitors  will  be  informed  on  their 
amval  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  or  at  the  inns  where  the  diligences  put  up. 
All  persons,  of  whatever  nation,  who  have  written  and  published  any  worka 
in  the  departments  of  natural  history  and  medicine  are  entitled  to  attend 
thomrrfin^ 
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A  rtry  baiiutifal  lithogniphic  print  has  just  been  poblisbM  at  Wofmity  hj 
MeMrt.  App  and  Auncbiits,  repretenttng  Martin  Lather  pleading  his  cause 
before  the  Emperor  Charl^  v.  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.  It  is  aocompaoied 
by  a  small  descripiJTe  pamphlet  by  Theodore  Schacht.    A  great  number  of 

Saret  are  introduced  into  the  print,  of  the  most  oonspicooos  pubBc 
aracters  of  Germany  at  that  period,  most  of  them  portraits  from  acxooiv^ 
Meed  originab.  Besides  the  Refbrmer  himself,  we  have  the  Emperor,  then 
in  bis  twenty-first  vear;  Frederic  the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony;  the  Elector 
Albert  of  Brandenborgfa;  Cardinal  and  Anchbisfaop  of  Mentz;  the  Elector 
Archbishop  of  Treves;  the  Papal  Legate,  Aleandro;  Von  Stadion,  IKsbop  of 
Aonborg;  Ifattbew  von  Sainmrg,  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  Ambassadcir 
in  futy;  Schinner,  Bishop  of  Sitten ;  Drs.Peatinger  and  Vehus;  the  Elector 
Joachim  of  Brandenbuif b,  and  Louis,  Elector  Palatine;  George  V.  Elector 
of  Saxony;  Erick,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Cnienborg;  William,  Elector  of 
Bavaria;  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  (the  Magnanimous^;  CharlesTs  old 
minister,  Chiernes;  the  famous  Duke  of  Alva,  then  only  thirteen  yeaia  of 
age,  but  by  an  anachronism  represented  as  a  foil-grown  man ;  the  Arcbddke 
Ferdinand;  the  Herediury  Marshal  Von  Pappenheim,  &c.  See, 

Bow. — Among  the  Professors  who  are  at  present  delivering  Lectaret  in 
our  University,  &ron  Niebuhr^s  course  is  by  tar  the  best  attended.  Young 
men  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  many  from  foreign  countries,  flodi  to 
Bonn  to  pro6t  by  the  instructions  of  the  most  profound  investigator  now  in 
Europe.  At  present  he  is  delivering  Lectures  on  the  Histoiy  of  Modern 
Times,  namely,  of  the  last  forty  years.  Though  his  lecture-room  is  one  of 
the  lareest  here,  it  can  scarcely  contain  his  numerous  auditory,  which  consists 
not  only  of  students  of  the  several  faculties^  but  of  doctors,  professors,  and 
persons  filling  public  offices. 

BERUir.*->The  number  of  students  at  present  standing  on  the  lists  of  the 
University  is  978,  of  whom  97  study  Protesunt  divinity,  340  Catholic  divi- 
nity, 236  jurisprudence,  169  medicine,  and  143  philosophy,  &c.,  besides  94 
not  matriculated,  who  attend  ttie  lectures,  making  in  all  lOOS  students. 

WoLFENBUTTEL. — A  rescfipt  to  the  following  effect  has  been  addressed  to 
all  the  directors  of  Gymnasia.  Experience  shows  that  the  number  of  persons 
applying  to  be  received  as  students  is  ou  the  increase,  probably  because 
parents  in  the  lower  classes  indulge  the  wish  to  see  their  sons  in  toe  service 
of  the  state,  or  in  the  church.  Parents  in  the  higher  classes  also,  when  they 
have  not  sufficient  property,  nor  their  sons  talents  for  study,  cannot  resolve 
to  advise  them  to  choose  another  vocation  more  adapted  to  their  circum- 
stances. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  those  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  studjr,  and  in  the  sequel  to  the  public  service,  require,  besides 
a  suitable  preparation,  a  thorough  and  not  too  hasty  acquaintance  with  the 
sciences,  to  be  diligent  and  well  behaved;  bendes  a  natural  inclination  and 
talent,  an  ardent  zeal  for  learning,  as  well  as  ability  to  employ  the  requisite 
time  in  study,  so  as  to  be  able,  after  they  have  left  the  academy,  to  prosecute 
their  studies,  and  to  support  themselves  for  a  time  without  assistance;  whence 
it  follows  that  only  those  in  whom  these  requisites  are  united,  should  be  ad- 
vised steadfastly  to  persevere  in  their  zeal;  and  all  others,  especially  if  they 
are  not  distinguished  by  remarkable  talent,  are  to  be  dissuaded  from  continu- 
ing their  studies,  for  their  own  good,  and  for  thAt  of  the  state,  to  which  they 
in  the  sequel  may  become  a  burden.** 

Mr.  Sieber,  of  Prague^  of  whom  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  purcbased  his 
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great  ooUeclioa  of  ^e  Zoploi^  of  New  HoHand,  iotenda  to  empbj  the  wm 
received  for  it  ia  the  publication  of  his  long  announced  work  on  tlie  Cure  of 
Hydrophobia,  upon  which  he  has  apent  nine  ye^n  in  reaearches  and  experi- 
mental and  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  apeak. 

According  to  Mr.  Sieber  the  hydrophobia  ia  not  a  dlaeaaei  but  a  melattoiis, 
that  ia  to  say,  the  termination  ofa  diaeaae. 

In  the  firat  period  of  the  disorder  the  sj^mptoma  are  inflammation  of  the 
woond^  great  depreasion  of  apirita,  relaxation  of  the  muacular  atrength,  and 
rigors.  In  the  aecond  period  the  inflammatiOB  of  the  nerves,  the  arteriea 
and  the  veins  advances  progreaaively  to  the  body  and  the  throat;  and  if 
the  poiaon  reachea  the  tnroat,  the  jpain,  redneaa  and  inflammation  of  the 
wound  diaappear,  ita  circumference  diminiahea,  no  more  water  iaauea  from  it, 
and  all  has  vaniahed.  Thia  ia  a  proof  that  the  poison  has  removed  from  the 
wound  to  the  throat,  the  trunk  and  th|B  baaia  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  change  of  the  first  symptoms,  melancholy  and  debility  of  the  bodily 
and  mental  powers,  giving  way  to  more  violent  {mssions,  to  fury  and  convul- 
sions, and  the  greatest  muscular  exertions,  are  invincible  proofs  of  a  perfect 
metastasis. 

It  is  upon  this  consideration  of  hydrophobia  as  a  metastasis^  that  Mr.  Sieber 
founds  his  method  of  cure.  The  question  is,  he  says,  to  make  the  contagion 
quit  its  place. 

Mr.  Sieber  affirms,  that  by  following  his  method,  six  patients  out  of  ten  will 
be  saved,  if  they  are  attended  to  in  the  first  six  hours  after  hydrophobia  has 
declared  itself. 

His  Majesty  the  £mperor  of  Austria  has  promised  the  author  an  annual 
pension  of  1300  francs,  if  a  discovery  so  useful  to  humanity  should  be  fully 
verified ;  the  King  of  Denmark,  another  of  600  francs;  and  the  French  Chann 
ber  of  Peers,  the  sum  of  100,000  francs. 

Mr.  Sieber's  work  is  printing  at  Paris,  and  will  be  published  by  subscription. 

Professor  Goerres  opened  a  coui^se  of  Lectures  on  Ancient  History  at  Mu- 
nich, at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  quarter  of  1827  to  1838,  wh^n  the 
Hall  was  crowded  by  so  numerous  an  auditory,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
look  out  for  a  room  of  larger  dimensions.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  his  audi- 
tory had  dwindled  down  to  Jifteen  individuals !  (This  is  an  exceedingly  good 
hint  to  some  lecturers  we  could  name  in  this  great  metropolis.)  The  six 
months  were  passed  in  relating  the  antediluvian  history :  fifteen  days  before 
the  close  he  had  only  proceeded  aafaraa  the  murder  of  Abel;  and  the  courae 
waa  terminated  by  the  information  how  pairs  of  all  animala  were  introduced 
into  the  Ark,  and  how,  for  want  of  food,  tiiey  were  all  cast  into  a  deep  sleep* 


The  Hiatory  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  from  the  death  of  Frederick  I.,  by 
Manao,  waa  lately  tranalated  into  French,  and  pobliabed  anonymoualy,  although 
attributed  by,  the  tranalator  to  a  Pruaaian  political  character.  A  German 
bookaeller,  ignorant  of  the  exiatence  of  Manso's  work,  and  mistaking  the 
French  for  an  original,  has  actually  had  it  re-translated  into  German ! 


The  last  diet  of  Hungary  has  presented  very  strong  remonstrances  against 
the  law  which  compelled  Hongarian  subiects  to  study  at  Vienna.  The  govern- 
ment has  in  consequence  repealed  this  law,  and  granted  full  liberty  to  all  the 
students  of  the  kingdom  to  frequent  foreign  universities.  A  number  of  young 
HungariaDS  entered,  at  the  last  session,  at  the  different  Universities  of  Halle, 
Jena,  Leipsig  and  Gottingen,  where  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
the  bursaries  bequeathed  for  them. 


089  MkeeHamous  Ltiemry  Notices. 

The  pmMM  litenitiii«t>f  OermafiyprMeiiCi  ai  remirkttble  tostaiioe  of 
reli^imift  tolenrthm  nnd  oonfrntternity.  Ajourcm^ti  publisfaed  at  Prankforty 
eotiUed  Covcobdia,  a  reHgumr  newxpoperfor  CatMicM  mini  Froteawstty 
edited  by  Karl  Kieur^  Curaie^  and  by  Jacob  Ikrome,  Protectant  Minuter.  Ic 
it  prtfited  in  two  oolommy  one  t>f  which  »  desigoed  for  Catholics  and  (he  odier 
for  Prole»umt8.    When  will  such  a  jotiroal  appear  in  Dublin  P 


ITALY, 

The  widow  of  Monti  intends  pubHshin|  a  volume  of  such  of  her  liusband's 
posthumous  pieces  as  are  fitted,  in  the  judgment  of  intellieent  friends,  to  eb- 
oaoce  the  fame  of  their  author.  The  chief  part  of  the  volume  will  be  occu^ 
pied  by  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  and  ih  blank  vers^,  entitled  La  Feroniade^ 
which  hai  been  eagerly  expected  by  the  public,  and  received  the  author's  last 
corrections.  The  poem  is  accompanied  with  notes  written  by  one  of  Monti's 
most  esteemed  and  learned  friends.  This  poem  will  be  follovred  by.  letters 
and  other  inedited  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 

A  native  of  Lombardy,  who  accompanied  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Morea,  and  who  had  been  eleven  years  in  his  service,  has  announced 
his  intention  of  publishing  a  work,  entitled  Quattro  Anni  in  Morea^  oma 
JLaggtutgtio  veritiero  dt^  faiti  d^amu  tnecem  fra  le  due  armate  degU  Egug  e 
deiGreei  in  quest*  intervaita,  ed  alcune  oaeroazioni  c^  determimmo  i/  vera 
eurattere  di  queete  due  noMtoni. 

ASodetv  has  recently  been  formed  ist  Rome  for  corre^ndence  on  subjecb 
of  ArcbsBofogy,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  centre  of  communication  for  the 
ArcbsDologists  of  Europe  to  eichange  their  ideas  and  impart  their  new  disco- 
veries.   *flie  Sodety  will  also  publish  a  journal  of  their  prooeedug^ 

MiLAir^Ibere  has  lately  been  pubrished  the  followioj^ interesting  worV-^ 
UlphUa  Gothica  Vertm  EputoUe  Divi  Pauli  ad  Corinthioe  Secund^  quam  ex 
Ambroeiand  Biblioiheea  palimpiettis  depromptam^  cum  interpretatianif  adnoia" 
H<mihUf  ^touaria,  edidU  Carohu  Octaviui  CatiSlianmu. 


Mamnni  ia  sflderstood  to  have  a  new  histarical  raoaMe  ia  the  presa^  emi- 
tied  Idk.  Goknna  Eamreehiaia  (ifae  Colama  OvtKbvoway  which  najpbe  eft- 
pected  soon  to  make  iu  appearanoe. 

la  the  preface  to  a  late  number  of  the  Italian  moathfy  jouriiai>  the  Antokgie^ 
published  at  Florence,  there  are  some  particulars  stated  which  give  but  a  poor 
idofL  of  the, extent  of  tUa  rending  public  in  Italy.  It  is  there  stated  that  this 
journal  beffin  in  1821  with  100  subscribers^  and  that  with  No.  100  Qn  its 
oiath  year),  it  now  numbers  530  subscribers.  It  is  not  saying  too  much,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best — ^if  not  the  very  best— journal  published  in  Italy.  Two 
of  the  seieatific  journals  of  that  country  having  atso  ceased  wkhm  the  last  two 
years  ^Bacon .  Zach's  CorrmpamUmee  AUro9umiqM,  .&e^  aad  BragnaieUi'a 
Gionaie  di  Fiuca)f  Mr.  Vieusseux,  the  proprietor  of  the  AidokgimficoaitiinmA 
the  momeat  fiMrourabla  £br  surtiag  a  new  one.  In  June,  J8Sa,.tfae»efora^  he 
issued  proposals  foe  oomaMociog  a  new  aoeatilie  journal,  to  baantilled  AmmaU 
lialiani  diMansOf  for  which,  be.  solicited  tbeaid  both  of  osstntelaRs  aad  jv^ 
icriberi.    At  the  end  of  ten  months  it  appaered  that  two  of  theyei 
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oflfered,  both  mU  cf  hmfy,  aod  i»  of  the  latter  had  sent  in  their  names !  It 
will  uot  surprise  anj  ooe,  therefoie^  to  hear  that  the  sclieme  has  been  abeiH 
doned. 


A  collection  of  Porf raits  of  the  most  iUostrioos  lit iog  Characters  of  Italy,^ 
that  is,  of  such  as  have  bignalized  tbemseUet  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  litera- 
ture, has  been  recently  commenced  at  Florence. 

Dr.  Antonio  Montucci  died  oii  the  SStli  of  Inarch  fast  at  Siena,  his  nati?e 
place,  in  his  6Tth  year.  He  came  to  England  in  1785,  recommended  to  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  of  Etruria,  who  introduced  him  to  a  number  of  distinguished  fa« 
milies;  and  for  many  years  he  was  extensively  employed  as  an  Italian  master* 
Having  nccidentatty  met  with  some  native  Chinese  in  London,  he  took  advan*' 
tage  of  the  circumstance,  to  apply  himself  very  sedulously  to  the  study  of  that 
dimcult  language,  and  was  not  long  before  he  acquired  considerable  repotatioa 
iA  a  Chinese  scholar.  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Eager  made  some  noise  in 
the  literary  world.  Encouraged  by  the  promises  of  support  from  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  great  Chinese  Dictionary,  he  left 
England  for  Berlin,  where  he  was  appointed  ItaGan  master  to  the  Court,  and 
remained  eight  years ;  but  the  wars  wkh  France,  which  terminated  so  fatally 
for  Prussia,  prevented  the  king  from  fulfilling  his  promise.  From  Berlin  he 
went  to  Saxony,  where  he  had  a  simitar  appointment,  and  became  a  great  fa- 
vourite with  the  Royal  Family.  He  completed  his  Ctiinese  Dictionary  in 
1825,  and  sold  the  MS.,  with  the  whole  of  his  rare  and  copious  Chinese  library, 
and  29,000  types  which  he  bad  been  at  the  expense  of  naving  cut  for  ij,  ta 
Pope  Leo  XII.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1897,  after  43  years 
absence.  He  published  while  in  England  an  Italian  Grammar,  and  Pocket 
Dictionary,  and  a  few  books  fox  the  use  of  Italian  students,  besides  several 
tracts  on  the  Chinese  laneuage  and  literature,  to  the  number  of  which. he 
made  some  additions  after liis  removal  to  B^lin. 


By  letters  which  we  have  received  from  Italy  of  a  recent  date  we  learn  that 
Pro/essor  Rosini's  Romance,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  this  Number, 
(Art.  XI.)  has  already  gone  through  ekven  editions,  a  success,  we  believe,  much 
greater  than  that  which  attended  Manzeni's  Promeui  $po$i  on  iu  first  ap^ 
pearanoe.  By  the  way,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Milanese  publishers  have 
takea  rather  a  singular  liberty  with  M.  Rosini,  by  changing  the  title  of  his 
work  from  La  Monaco  di  Momta  ta  La  Signora  di  Monsa, 

A  trvmhitioti  ai  Qowtrw^rt  de  Qaincy*^  HiOory  of  the  Lift  and'  Worhdf 
Raphaelj  by  Fr.  Longhena,  has  appeared  at  Milan  in  8vo.  and  in  4to.  The 
notes  and  illustrations  of  various  kinds  are  so  numerous  as  to  constiiete  two- 
thirds  of  the  book,  besides  which  there  are  portraits  of  -Raphael  -and'  his  mis- 
tress La  Fomarina,  and  94  engravings  of  varioos  works  or  die  artist,  v^tnch 
were  either  unknown,  never  engraved,  or  had  been  overlooked  entifely  by  pce^ 
ceding  biographers. 

I>r.  Tioozzi,  of  Milan,  has  winoanced  a  General  Hittory  of  the  Arts  of  design. 
•    >     ■  ^^■*"*«  ■»  .  .      > 

The-BMioUraltaliana  for  March  last  gives  a  4et»led  prdspectns  of  a  new 
Map  €>i  Italy,  and  the  islands  ofSidty,  Sardhiia,  and  Malta,  by  the  Cavaliere 
AntosBso  litta,  in  -84.  sheets.  It  is.  an  improvement  est  the  phm  of  Lesa^'s 
AUeey  and:  Mdes  a.  variety  of  other  nointswiU  contain  plans  of  nine  dues, 
Cmmanp  Tord,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Palermo,  La  VaUtttii,  Milan,  and 
Ve    •  •    ■ 
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NETHERLANDS. 

M.  DE  Beifpewberc  has  just  published  three  new  MemcMrs;  namelj.  Me- 
rooin  of  the  Two  First  Centorios  of  the  University  of  Louvejn;  a  Notice  on 
Olivier  the  Devil,  or  Le  Dain,  the  Barber  and  Confidant  of  Loois  XI. ;  and 
a  Note  on  a  Copy  of  Letters  of  Indulgence  from  the  Pope,  pro  regno  Cypri, 

MfuU  Bfiyal  de  la  floye.— There  are  few  oollectiooa  of  cabinet  i^tnoes  in 
Europe  which  do  not  owe  a  great  jpart  of  their  reputation  and  value  to  the 

5'  roductions  of  the  Dutch  and  Fleaiish  schools  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
(ut  there  is  no  one  which  really  possesses  so  many  inestimable  treasures, 
especially  of  the  Dutch  School,  as  the  Royal  Museum  at  the  Haeue. 

This  Museum  was  distinguished  under  the  government  of  the  last  Stadt- 
holder,  William  V.,  by  its  numerous  masterpieces  of  all  kinds,  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Catalogue  of  Peter  Terwesten.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
dis  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to 
claim  these  masterpieces,  the  principal  of  which  had  been  removed  to  the 
Museum' at  Paris.  Considerable  additions  have  since  been  made  for  this  col- 
lection by  the  acquisition  of  brilliant  specimens  of  Berghem^  Rembrandt,  and 
other  great  masters. 

Messrs.  Bloemmarkt,  of  Amsterdam,  have  commenced,  by  his  Majesty's 
permission,  the  publication  of  lithographic  engravings  of  the  choicest  pictures 
m  the  Gallery.  The  work  which  they  have  advertised  will  consist  of  sixty 
plates,  divided  into  twenty  numbers,  to  appear  everjr  two  months.  The  whole 
work  will  be  accompanied  with  an  explanatory  text  in  the  Flemish  and  French 
languages.  The  first  number,  containing  pictures  of  F.  Mieris,  G.  Terbui^ 
and  G.  Netscher,  is  already  published. 

~  The  new  law  respecting  the  Press,  though  not  precisely  such  as  might  have 
been  desired,  is  however  far  preferable  to  those  which  it  abolishes.  By  the 
third  article  no  action  for  calumny  and  insult  by  means  of  the  press  can  be 
brought,  except  at  the  instance  of  the  person  calumniated.  A  person  accused 
of  such  ofleiice  can  never  be  imprisoned  before  condemnation.  No  action  for 
ofiences  committed  by  means  of  the  press  can  be  brought  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year  from  the  time  of  publication. 

The  Society  of  Medicine  and  Natural  History  in  Brussels  has  oommenoed 
the  publication  of  a  new  Medical  Journal,  which,  to  judge  by  the  two  or  three 
Dumberi  which  have  already  appeared,  promises  to  be  worthy  of  palnmage. 

.  Mr.  Quetelet,  in  his  Statistical  Researches  respecting  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  gives  the  following  statement: — 

.  **  We  might,  indeed,  take  the  number  of  journals  which  appear  in  a  coun- 
try, in  some  respects,  as  the  measure  of  the  ardour  with  which  knowledge  is 
circulated.  Such  a  measure,  if  not  strictly  accarate,  at  least  ofiers  an  interest- 
ing classification  of  the  several  govemmentt. 

States.  One  Joarnal  for  Inhabitants. 

Spain 809^000 

Russia  and  Poland 674/)00 

Sardinian  States 640,000 

Papal  Dominions •'   4SS,6?0 

Austrian  Empire Sf&^ti 

?:;ss;  I «'».««.  . 
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States.  /        One  Journal  for  lohabiiants. 

Sfvitzeriaad 66,000 

Francs 52,117 

S«edea  and  Norway 47,000 

BritUh  Islands 46,800 

Garman  Confederation 44»000 

Praisian  Monarchy 43,090   . 

Netherlands 40,953.". 

We  see  by  this  statement,  that  in  the  Netherlands  the  journals  are  mora 
noinerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  state  in  Europe. 
The  difierence  would  be  still  more  eirtkiag  if  the  extent  of  territory  had 
been  assumed  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  On  the  above  statement  we  must 
observe,  that  however  correct  we  may  suppose  it  to  be,  the  author  has  wholly 
omitted  one  of  the  most  important  circumstances,  namely,  the  number  of 
copies  of  each  journal  that  are  sold.  Thus,  though  the  tiumber  of  journals  in 
the  Netherlands  may  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  in  France 
and  England,  it  is  probable  that  none  of  them  has  a  circulation  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  leading  English  and  French  daily  journals,  and  of 
some  of  our  Sunday  papers.  Thus  in  Hamburg  the  number  of  journals  pub* 
lished  is  about  twenty,  or  one  to  every  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Among 
these,  the  Correspondent  formerly  printed  36,000  four  times  a  week;  and  upon 
some  extraordinary  occasions  (for  instance,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar)  above  50,000  copies  have  been  sold.  * 

A  Society  has  been  formed  at  Brussels  under  the  name  of  SocUti  Belgei 
the  object  of  which  b  to  publish  good  books  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  is  proposed 
to  publish  twelve  volumes  annually,  and  every  subscriber  of  six  florins  per 
annum  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  the  works  published  by  the  Society.  The 
first  volume  is  the  **  Application  of  Morals  to  Politics,"  by  Joseph  Droz,  of 
the  French  Academy.  The  second  is  Frederic  Schlegel's"  Eiistory  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Literature,*'  in  two  volumes. 

A  translation  of  a  series  of  <^  Letters  written  during  a  J«urney  through  Hol- 
land, Fricstand  and  Groningen,  with  an  article  on  the  literature  of  Friesland,** 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  at  Leeuwarden,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
in  8vo.  The  ^  article  on  the  literature  of  Friesland''  is  the  same  which  ap- 
peared in  this  Journal,  No.  VI.  It  is  a  source  of  high  gratification  to  us,  ai  it 
must  be  to  our  learned  collaborateor,  to  find  that  this  article  has  given  so 
iDuch  satisfaction  in  the  country  where  its  merits  can  be  best  appreciated,  as 
to  receive  the  honour  of  translation  and  annotation.  A  similar  honour  has 
been  conferred  on  the  article  on  Bc^emian  literature  in  No.  IV.,  that  on  the 
Magyar  Literature  in  No.  V.,  and  that  on  the  language  and  literature  of  Hol- 
land in  No.  VILis  also,  we  understand,  about  to  appear  in  Dutch. 

Ever  since  the  union  of  the  seventeen  provinces  into  one  kingdom,  a  subiect 
of  constant  discussion,  and  in  many  respects  of  irritation,  has  been  the  fso- 
guage  to  be  employed  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  all  public  and  official 
transactions.    To  the  great  mortification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 

Erovinces,  where  French  preponderates,  particularly  in  the  cities  and  towns,  the 
>utch  has  been  declared  the  national  language,  so  that  the  French  is  not  alv 
lowed  to  be  used  iu  the  tribunals  of  the  southern  provinces,  even  where  the 
parties  concerned  understand  no  other  language.  In  the  assembly  of  the 
States-General  the  members  speak  in  one  or  other,  as  they  please,  so  that 
some  deliver  their  opinions  in  Dutch,  some  in  French,  and  others  repeat  their 
speeches  in  both  hinguages.  This  sute  of  things  has  not  only  been  a  cause  of 
VOL.  IV.   NO.  VIII.  '  Z  Z 
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Sabasta,  in  hit  leai  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and  civiliaition  aiiioiie  his  ooBn- 
tryroen,  founded,  in  1791^  a  congregation  formed  on  the  plan  uf  Su^t  of  the 
Jetoits,  which  hat  rendered  eminent  service  in  aiding  the  intellectaal  progress 
of  the  nation^  and  in  preserving  and  diffusing  the  ancient  Armenian  literature. 
The  Mechitarists  have  published  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  various  lan- 
guages. The  valuable  remains  of  Greek  literature  preserved  in  ancient  Arme- 
nian translations  have  been  rendered  aooessibte  to  the  literati  ef  Europe  bj 
these  brethren.  Thev  have  done  much  for  geography  and  history,  and  in  order 
to  quicken  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  their  own  country,  have  translated 
into  Armenian  many  French,  Italian,  and  Oerman  works  of  celebrity.  Their 
literary  activity  embraces  all  the  periods  of  Armenian  literature,  which  is  very 
rich.  For  a  long  time  past  they  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  complete 
collection  of  the  Ameniaa  writers,  on  the  plan  of  tbe  gr*st  collections  of 
the  Greek  fathers  and  finantine  historians.  Could  the  brethren  depend  on 
assistance  from  Europe  in  the  way  of  subscription,  they  would  add  a  Latin 
translation  to  each  author.  Auchetf  tbe  learned  editor  of  the  Armenian  teit 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebios,  is  at  the  bead  of  this  vast  undertaking,  and  all 
the  authors  that  have  been  found  in  tbe  rich.oollection  of  MSS.  at  St.  Lazarus, 
to  the  ISth  century,  are  ready  for  the  preu.  From  the  4th  to  the  19tb  oeo- 
turv  there  are  more  than  siity  who  are  unknown  to  ihe  orientalists  of  Europe, 
with  the  exception  of  Moses  of  Chorene.  The  complete  collection  will  fill  sis 
or  eight  volumes  in  folio ;  but  before  commenciujg  so  great  an  enterprize,  tbe 
Armenian  Academy  intends  printing  a  critical  edition  of  the  teit,  with  notes, 
of  the  most  distinguished  classical  authors.  This  collection  in  18mo.  is  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  young  men  studying  at  8t.  Lazarus.  Three  volumes 
have  appeared  of  this  smaller  edition. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  announcement  of  Professor  Burnours  in* 
tended  edition  of  the  Vendidad  Sadl^  one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster;  the  first 
livraison  of  this  has  already  appeared. 

We  have  just  received  from  Hamburgh  the  prospectus  of  another  edition, 
under  the  title  of  Veruiidad  Zend-Avesta  Pars  XX,  adhue  tupentes.  E  Codd. 
MSS.  Parisinit  prmum  edidit^  varietatem  iectionit  atffecii  Justus  Olshausen. 
We  apprehend  that  this  edition  must  have  been  undertaken  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  that  which  has  taken  precedence  of  it  at  Paris,  and  which  is  grounded 
on  the  same  manuscript;  and  the  Drumim  edidit,  therefore,  the  German  editor 
cannot  assume  for  bis  labours.  Mr.  Olshausen  proposes  to  publish  bis  edition 
at  the  Hamburgh  lithographic  press,  in  six  or  seven  parts,  printed  on  a  good 
paper  in  quarto.  He  is  preparing  a  Latin  Grammar  and  Lexicon  of  the 
ancient  Persian,  to  be  published  after  the  transcript  of  the  Vendidad  is  com- 
pleted. Another  portion  of  the  Zend-Avesta^  entitled  Vistasp-Jescht,  which 
was  not  translated  bv  Anouetil  du  Perron,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
tbe  Paris  MSS.  will  be  published  afterwards,  from  a  MS.  at  Copenhagen. 


LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NEW  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  ON  THE  CONTINENT, 
From  April  to  June,  1829,  inclusive. 

THEOLOGY. 

314  CoIIectio  Selects  SS.  EccIesiaB  Fatrum,  complectens  exquisitissima  oixra  turn 

dugmatics  et  mbralia,  torn  apologetica  ct  ofatoria.   Tom.  III. — Vlll.   8vo. 
Parii.  each  9s.    (See  the  Prospectiu  ttUeked  up  with  this  No.  of  the  F,  Q.  R,) 

315  Afire,  Essat  historique  sur  la  Supr§inatie  teroporclle  de  Pape,  en  reponsc  aai  deux 

derniers  trait^s  de  M.  TAbbe  de  la  Meniiais.  8to.  Parii.  8$. 

316  Cellerier^OrigineAutheDtrqueet  Divine  da  Nouveao  Testament  ISroo.  Paris:  6u 

317  Confession  de  Foi,  faite  d'un  commun  accord  par  les  EgUaes  refonu^es  du  xoy- 

aurae  de  France.  8vo.  Paris,    fs. 
518  De  la  Mennais,  Premiere  Lettre  ^  i'Arcbev^ae  de  Paris.  8vo.  Paris.  Is.  6d. 
*S19 Seconde  Lettre  a  Mgr.  TArchev^ue  dc  Paris.  8vo.  Paris.  «s. 

320  Matter,  Histoire  Universelle  de  r£glise  Chr^tientic.  Vol.  I.  (to  be  completed  in 

3.)  8vo.  Par'u.  9$.  6d. 

321  Rubicbon,  De  Taction  du  Clerg^  dans  les  Soci6t£s  Modernes.  8vo.  Paris, 

323  Rarobachs,  Dr.,  Entwurfe  der  iiber  die  evangelischen  Texte  gehaltenen  Prvdigtea. 

lOte  SammluQ£.  gr.  8vo.  Hamburg.    7s.  *' 

324  Rautenberg,  J.  W.  Denkblatter  der  Fredigten,  welche  in  der  Kirche  zn  St.  Georg 

Ton  Hamburg  gebalten  sind.  8te  Sammlung.  8vo.  Hamburg,  6s.  6d. 

325  Lisco,  Fr.  G.  ^digten,  vomiiralicli  iiber  die  Gleichnisse  Jesu.    8vo.    Berlin, 

6s.  6d. 

326  Auserlesene  Reden  der  Kirchenvater  aaf  die  Sonn-und  Fest-Tage  der  Christliclicu 

Jabie.  19  Hefte.  gr.  8vo.  Coblens,  17s.  6d. 

327  Schlegel,  J.  K.  Fr.  Kirchen-uud  Reformations  Gescbichte.   STblc.  gr.  8vo. 

Hannover.  11.  2s.  6d. 

328  Schmieder,  H.  £.  Zeugniss  von  Christo.  gr.  8vo.  Handmrg,  7s. 

329  Veillodter,  Dr.  Predigten  auf  die  Sonn-und  Fest-Tage  der  Jahres.  2  bde.  gr.  8vo. 

Nwrnkerg.  .l5s. 

330  Sickel,  Dr.  Grandriss  der  Cbristlichen  Halieutik.    gr.  8vo.  Leiptig,  12s. 

331  Block,  G.W.  FortseUang  der  Reformation.  2rtind  3r  thl.  8vo.  AUona,  7s. 

332  Hagada  oder  Tischgebet  der  Israeliten.  4to.  Hannover.  2s. 

333  Klee,  Dr.  Commentar  iiber  das  Evangeliaro  nach  Jobaxuies.  gr.  8vo.   Mainz, 

10s. 

334  Neander,Dr.KleineGelegenheiuSchriften.  3teaufla^e.  gr.8vo.   Berlin.  7s. 

335  Schri>eck,  J.  A.  Histoiia  Religionis  ct  EccIesisB  Christians.    8vo.   Berlin. 

48. 6d. 

336  Thiest,  W.  Moses,  oder  Stab  Wehe.   Eine  Sammlung  Chrisilicher  Predigten.  grr 

8vo.  Akona.  10s. 
.337  Reistwitz,G.  D*  Baron  von,  Beitriige  zur  Kenntiiiss  der  taufgeaiuutcu  Gcmeinden 
oder  Mennoiuten.  2r  thl.  8vo*  BresUm^  8vo.  8s. 
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LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

S40  Saint  Edme,  Dictionnaire  de  la  Penaliti  datu  toates  les  parties  dv  Monde  < 

Livtn.  XXXI.  8vo.  Parit.  Ss. 
341  De  Montverau,  de  la  Jarbpnidence  Anglalse  svr  let  Crimes  poKtiqiict.  9  «bL 

6?o.  Parit.  fSs. 
S4f  Instltots  do  Droit  Mahometan  sor  la  guerre  atee  leiinfidiles,  &e.  IVad.  de  TArabe 

par  Solvet.  8tO.  Parit. 
S4S  Refatation,  proportion  pas  proposition,  de  TEipos^dci  Mottfa  do  pffDJet  de  loi  aar 

la  Contrainte  par  Coips.  Par  un  legisfee.  Avo.  ^P«n$* 
344  Code  des  Mines,  on  Becoeil  des  Lms,  Arr6t6s,  D6ciets,  Ordonnanoes.  &c.  coe- 

cemant  les  Mines,  mtni^res.  salines,  et  carrigres,  &c.  8to.  Lyon.  6s. 
545  Code  de  la  P6cbe  Floviaie,  fttee  un  Commentaire  des  Articles  de  la  loi  par  M. 

Baodrillant ;  et  un  Dictionnaire  de  la  peche  flamle.  f  toI.  ISno.  once  Atkt. 

Parit,  129. 6d. 

346  Okey's  Concise  Digest  of  the  Law,  Usage  and  Custom  relating  to  the  Commercial 

and  Civil  Intercourse  of  the  Subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  8vo.  Parti. 

347  IVonjolly,  Essais  historiques  et  philosophiqnes  sor  I'filoqiience  judidaire,  depois  sa 

naissance,  juBou'it  nos  jours,  Aec.  S  vols.  8n>.    iSs. 

348  Collection  complete  des  Lois,  D^crets,  Ordonnances,  Rdgleroens  et  Avis  do  Con- 

seil  d'etat  de  1788  i  1824,  public  sur  les  Editions  offidelles  continue  depms 
I8t4,  et  formaot  une  volume  choque  ann^  Torn.  XXVI.  (18f6.}  8vo. 
Ports.    lOs. 

349  Ccsarini,  Principii  del  Diritto  Commerciale,  secondo  lo  spirlto  delle  Legge  Ponti- 

ficie.  i  vol.  8vo.  Roma. 

350  AUgemeine  Deutsche  Justiz-Kanieral-und  Polisej-Fama.     gr.  4(o.    StiiHgarf. 

tri.  6d. 

351  Wernicke,  C.  PralLtisch-joristisches  Hand-und  Hiilfsboch  des  iUtem  Bomisdicn 

Rechts.  Ir  thi.  8vo.  Hamm,  5s. 
35t  Wigand,  Dr.  die  Dienste,  ihre  Eutstehong,  Natar,  Arten  und  SchiclLsale.  gr.  8vo. 

353  Schilling,  Dr.  BemerlLungen  iiber  Rbroische  Rechtsgeschicbte.    gr.  8vo.  Lapag. 

lit. 

354  Hopfentack,  Dr.  Staatsrecht  der  Unterthanen  der  Homer,  gr.  8vo.   DvatBldaf, 

8s. 

355  Richler,  Prof.  Dat  Fhihisophische  Strafrecht,  begrundet  anf  die  Idee  der  Gerecb- 

tigkeit.  gr.  8vo.  Leiptig.  8s. 

356  Weiss,  Dr.  drundriss  der  Deutschen  Kirchenrechts  wissenschaft.  gr.  8vo..Mns, 

6s. 
*  357  OHiriapr«dtnBndel  Codice  Civile  ganerale  della  Mooarchia  Aostriaca,  &c.  Opera 
del  Dottore  in  legge  ed  Awocato  Giuseppe  Caroisl  di  Milano.  Tom.  XVIIL 
8vo.  Afi^0. 

MORALS,  EDUCATION,  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

360  Say,  (J.  B.)  Cours  complet  d'Economie  Politiqne  pratique.    Tom.  IV.    8vo. 

^ortf.  9s« 

361  Cousb  (Victor),  Cours  de  rhistoire  de  la  Philoiophle.  Livnuson  XL^XVUI. 

8vo^  Parit. 
36f  Marrast,'Examen  Critique  des  Cours  de  Phiknopbie  de  M.  Coosin.  livraison 
.  X.— XVII.  8vo.   Paris. 

363  Massias  (Baron),  Examen  des  Fragmens  de  M.  Rojer-CoUard,  et  de»prfaidpes 

de  la  Philosophie  de  I'Ecole  Ecossoiae.  8vo.  Paris. 

364  Reid  (Thomas).  (Euvres  compietesy  public  par  Th.  Jooffroy.    Tom.  II.  et  V. 

8vo.  Parit.  18s. 

365  Amice,  Manuel  de  Philosophie  Exp^rioMMitale,  on  Becadl  4e  dinerlations,  sar 

les  qoesttons  fondamentales  de  la  Metapbysique,  eztrntes  de  Locke,  Coodillac, 
Destull,  Tracy,  &c.  i8fflo.  Park.  4s.  6d. 


966  B«fimll«jrjft«iH  SorUligititlioiieikoomiiMioedefg^^ 

procnrBr  ta  psodnctoat  imm  iMle  l'£arope  le  pm  de  piodaclion»  Uc  8vo. 

Forii.  da. 
367  Moni  de  Viiid6»  Sur  la  .thftoiie  d«  Ia  pop«latioii»  on  observation^  vat  k  jBjsteme 

profesa^e  par  Maltbos  et  ses  diadples.  Sde  ^it.  6vo.  Porti.  is.  6d. 
3M  Guyard,  De  la  Kkhease,  oa  £Mai»  de  Platonomic.  8vo.  Paris,  Ss» 
369  Ferrier,  Da  Systime  Maottme  et  Cooimerciale  de  TAngletcrre  att  XIX.  Sjeclr,  et 

de  I'JBoqatea  Fiancatfe.    «fo.    Pom. 

570  DoperroD,  De  TEnqq^te  sur  les  hn,  on  application  des  principes  g^n^raux  a  la 

qaeilion  de  la  taie  tor  Jes  left  Mmngera.    8vo.    PoHs* 

571  Enqodle  anr  ies  Sucrei^    4to..   Porit,    7a.  6d. 
S7f  Pen.    4tOb    Poris.    7a.  6d. 

575  Lavanoe,  Rccherches  Statlatiquea  sur  les  fof^ta  de  la  France  tendaot  k  aignaler  le 

danger  qo*!!  y  aarait  poor  ellea  d'ouvrir  ooa  /rontieres  aos  fers  Strangers.    8vo* 
.  Pons* .  5s. 
574  De  nos  r^fornies,  dea  causes  qui  s'opposent  a  notre  libert6  politique,  et  des 

moyeoa  qui  noaa  reatent  poor  acqu^r  uDe.libec(6  nuaonnable.  gr.  8vo.  l*ip$ig^ 

7s. 
875  Krug,  Prof.  HandJbucli  der  PliUoaopbie>  in  2  biioden.    5le  Auflage.  gr.  8vob 

Leipzig,     18s. 

576  Solger,  R.  Vorlesnngon  iiber  iEsthetik*    gr.  8vo.    Ldpag^    lis.  6d.  .    . 

577  Wetsse,  C.  H.  Prof,  iiber  den  Gegenwiirtigen  Staadpunkt  der  pbiloaopkiscben 

Wissenadiaft.  8vo.  Ldptig,  18S9.  4s.  6d. 
378  Suabedissen,  Dr.  die  Grandziige  der  Lehre  von  dem  Menacben.  gr,  8iro.  Mor- 

6ifr^,  1829.  10a« 
579  Fichte,  J.  H.  Beitrage  aur  Cbarakteristik  der  neuem  PhilQSopfaje  xu  Yermitteluog 

ihrer  Gegensiktae.  8vo.  Shdxhmch,  1829.  6a. 
380  Rizner.Prof.  Handbuch  der  Gelcbichte  der  Philosophie  znm  Gebraocb  seiner 
.    ■       Vorieaunaen.   5  bde*  gr.  8vo.  2te  auflage.  Sukbqeh,  1829.  l^a. 
581  Ritter»Dr.U.,GeachicbtederPblioaophie.  Irtbl.  gt..8T0.  i/aai^iir^,  1829. 15s- 

MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICS,  AND  CHYMISTRY. 

584  Beraelias,  Traits  de  Chimie,  tradniU  snr  des  MS.  io^dtta  de  I'auteur  et  aur  J* 
demiere  Mition  allenaodc  Piemi^ro  partie.  Cbimie  Mia^rale.  Tom.  I. 
8vo.  Peril. — (To  be  completed  in  8  Tolamea.) 

565  liCffendre,  Thut6  dea  Fonctiona  Eiliptiqnea  et  dea  iutigralea  Eakiieaaea,  atcc  dea 
Tablea,  Ate.  Sde  aapplement.  4to.   Fmrit, 

386  Poutecoolant,  Thforie  Analytiqoe  da  Syatteie.  du  Monde.  Tom.  I.  et  U.  .  &vo. 

Paris.  11. 

387  Laaaaigne,  AbrM  ^4meataire  de  Cbimie,  conaid4r6e  comae  science  acceaaoire  i 

r^tode  de  la  midecine,  de  la  pharmacie,  et  de  I'hiatoire  naiareOe.  8vo.  Paris,  14$. 

388  Unger,  E.  S.,  prakttacbe  Nebongen  for  angebende  Matbeoiatikcr.^  2  bd.  gr.  8««i. 

Ieips^,1829.  10s. 

589  Lampadius,  W.  A.,  Cbemiacbe  Briefe  far  Fraaenzimner.  2  voia.  8vo.  Freuberg, 

1829.  9a. 

590  Aristotelis  Physik.    Ueberscts  von  C.  H.  Weiase.   2  abthlgen.  gr.  8to.  Lsipsig, 

1P*9.  19a. 

591  Grabow,  M.  G.,  System  der  Ercengung  geometriscber  Fignreo.  Mit  6  tafeln. 

gr.  8vo.  Pranefkrt,  1829.  Ss. 
392  Enier's  Vollstiindige  Auleitang  sor  Integral-recfannng.    2r  bd.    gr*  8vo.    Wien, 

1829.  10s. 
395  Lehmann,  Dr.,  Matbemadicbe  Abhaadlongen.  Mit  4  abbild.  gr.  8fo.  2Mft^ 

1829.   15s. 
394  Winkler,  Q.,  Lehrbnch  der  Geometric.  2te  auflage.  gr.  8vo.  Tl^tai.  1829.  18s. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

596  Duperrey,  Voyage  autour  da  Monde,  Zwlogie.  LFvFBisons  X.  XI,  4to.  Purii. 
each  12s. 
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997  Leoiq  et  BmMUI,  V«et  ct  C^^  4«i.  pflndfltt  lanMlkto  §MD|^aBi  do  da- 
parMment  du  Poj-de-DAme.  UvmiMM  II.  et  IIL  Svo.  CJimmnt. 

598  VieilioC,  Detnuirest,  &c  Faune  Praitfaise,  ou  Hittoire  Natarellc  |6n^irile  et  par- 
ticuliere,  drs  aninMiax  qui  ie  trou^ent  en  France,  &c  Te<te«  LivniiioDs  XX. 
—XXII.  PImteket,  Uvnifon  XXI.  P«ri$.    e^h  lOs.  noir,each4i. 

399  Duponchei,  Hutoire  Naturelle  det  LemdefUdrei,  oa  Papillons  de  France,  Martamcs. 

Ton.  IV.  fde  paitie.  LivraiaoiM  IV.— Vill.  Pom.  See.  each  3s. 

400  Blume,  Flora  Java;,  uec  non  iiisularam  adjaceDtiom,  etna  tab.    Faicic  V. — X« 

Folio.  BruacUm.  .14fl.  each  plain.    18a.  each  cokwrrd. 

401  Humboldt  et  Kunth,  ReviMon  dea  Omnante,  pabli^es  dant  lea  Naoa  Geacra  a 

Species  pUntarum,    livreiaona  IL  III.  IV.  folio.  Ami.  eadi  ti.  8a. 
40f  Deic^rtjlx,  Flore  pittoretque  et  M4diuale  des  AotiUei.    LiTraiaona  CXXVI.  & 

CXXXV.  8vo.  Paru.  each  4a. 
409  Leiaon,  Histoire  naturelle  dea  Mammifirea  et  dea  Oiieaus   d^coaverta  depuia 

1788  jiuqo*&  not  joura.  (Compl^ineDt  dea  (£u?rea  de  Buffbn.)  Tom.  III.  8vo. 

Pmris.  3a.  6d. 

404  Dicrionnaire  dea  Sciences  Naturelles.  Tom.  LIX.  8? o.  Pmrie.  68.  PhmcUa,  cahier 

LIX.  8vo.  notr,  5a.  color,  15a. 

405  Leaaon,  Hiatoire  Natarelle  dea  Oiaeaux  HoQcbea.    IdTraiaooa  III.  IV.  V.  gr.  in 

6vo.  Jig.  color.  Pari*,  each  5a. 

406  Planehts  de  Seba,  accompagn^  d'on  texte  explicaiif  mis  aa  courent  dela  sdenoc 

Uvraiioiia  XXVUI.  XXIX.  XXX.  foHo.  Paris,  each  4s. 

407  Werner,  Atlas  des  Oiaenax  d'Europe.  livraSsons  XII.  et  XIII.  8vo.  Paris,  each 

aoir,  3a.  color,  6s. 

408  Redout^,  Choix  des  plus  belles  Flears.     Livraiaon  XUI*-XIV.  4to./f.  color. 

Pmris,  each  Its. 

409  Boisduval  et  Leconte,  Histoire  g^n^rale  et  Iconographique  dea  Lepldopieiva  et 

dea  Chenilles  de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale.    Livre.  I.  et  II.  8vo.  Paris,  each 

410  Cufier  et  Valendennea,  Histoire  naturelle  dea  Poisaona.   Tom.  III.   8va  Pioti. 

Jig,  moir  14a.  Jig,  color,  f4a.  pap,  veUn.Jig.  color,  {8s.  4to.  Jig,  noir  IBs, 
Jig,  color.  «8s. 

411  Duharoel  da  Monceau,  Traits  des  Arbres  fruitiers.  Nouvelle  Mitioo/ par  PoHeao 

et  Turptii.  Livreison  XLIX — UI.  folio.  Paris,  each  30s. 
41 1  Loi9eleor-DealoDgcharops,&c.,  Flore  g6n4ralede  la  France.  Tom.I.  liirraisanVL 
9to,Jir,  color.  Paris,  4lo.  each  Ifa.  8vo.  each  6a. 

413  A.  Saint-IIilaire,  Juasieu  et  Cambaaaedea,  Flora  Braailie  Merldionalia.    Faacic. 

XI.  4to.  Pknts.  15a.  folio,  color.  31. 

414  Tliorj,  Monographie,  ou  Histoire  Naturelle  dn  Genie  GroaeiHier.  8vo.  Parti. 

415  Sander  Rang,  Manuel  de  Thiatoire  oatarelle  dea  MoUuaqoea  et  de  leora  coqoilfei. 

&c.  18mo.  Paris.  3a.  6d. 

416  Thiebaut  de  Bemeaud,  Maliuel  du  cultinitear  Frui9aia,  ou  Tart  de  bien  coltirer 

lea  trnva,  &c  S  Tom.  18mo.  Ports.  6a. 

417  I>albfet,  Coora  th4orique  et  pratique  de  la  tailie  det  arbrea  fraittera.  8^0.  Parti.  5s. 

418  Bningniart,  Tableau  des  terrains  qui  composent  T^orce  du  globe,  .en  Eaaai  aor  la 

atructme  de  la  partie  connue  de  la  terre,  8?o.   Porta.  10a 

419  Dictionaahe  Clasatque  d'Histoire  Naturelle.   Tom.  XV.  (R--S.}  et  plassekes, 

cahier  15.  8vo.  Paris.  13a. 

420  Galleaio,  Pomona  Ilaliana,  ossia  TratUto  degit  alberi  fruttiferi,  &c.  Disp.  XXI.  e 

XXn.  folio.  Pisa,  each  SL  10s. 
4f  1  Brand,  Dr.,  und  Dr.  Ratseburg,  Abbildung  and  Beachreibon^  der  in  Dentachland 

wildwaclisenden,  in  Giirten,  und  in  Freieu  ausdauerodeii  Giftge«^ichse,  td  Bit 

gr.  4to.  Barttn.  ]8?9.  5  thie. 
4K  Homann,  G.  G.  J.,  Fkira  von  Pommera.  Ir  bd.  gr.  8ro.  Cklin,  18^9.  7a.  6d. 
424  Wagner,  Dr.,  Pharroac- medic- BoUnik,  odcr  Beacbreibung  und  Abbildung  allerin 

der  letsten  Au^pibe  der  R.  R.  (Esterr.  Pbarmacopiie  von  18<0  vorkommcnden 

Araneypflanaen.  71  htit ;  mit  f50  fein  cobr.  Tafeln.  feliA  &raig.  401. 
495  Idem,  Bachtousgabe.     IfOl. 

4f6  Wiedemann,  Dr.,  ausaeretiropiibche  zweilKigelige  Inaekten.  IrthI;  mit7ateio- 
-    tafeln.  gr.-8vo.  Hamm,  I8t9.  ord.  ausgabe,  tft,,  feine,  f7s.  6d. 
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49f  lettentedvDr.,  FBiiiim.Iiueotonim  lapfponica.  «P>nI.    gr.Svd;    Hbmm.  iSlft 

ord.  Aasgabe,  17a.  6d,;  feine,  ll.  9i«  6d. 
4S8  Hsidiiigery  W.,  Anfangagninde  der  Mineralogie.  nebtt  15  Kapferlafeln.  gr.  Svoi 

Xapc^gf..  Its. 
4fi9  Rettembeil,  C.  G.  grandiiehe  Anweisnng  uber  die  Eraehung  detweisteii  MwaL 

beerbcams.  t  Hfte.  8vo.  Nardhaumi,    St. 
430  Fucher,  Dr.,  Handbach  jdcr  ZMlogie.  gr.  8vo.  Wkn.  1829.  17fc   . 


MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

4ot  Ducrotay  de  Blainville,  Cours  de  Ph  vtiologie  g6n6rale  et  compar^c,  profeif^  a  la 
Facult6  des  Sciences  de  Paris.  LiTraison  L  Svo.  Paru.— Subscription  to  20 
Jivraisons  l4a. 

433  CJoquet,  ADatomie  de  I'HoiDnie.  Livraison  XLIV.  fulio.  Parit,  9s. 

434  Manuel  d'Anatoroie  descriptive  da  Corps  Humaio.    LivraiaonXXXVI— > 

XXXVn.  4to.  Tairit,  each  6s.  color.  7s. 

435  Boisseau,  Nosographie  Organique.    Tom.  III.     Svo.    Portj.     Bs.  6d. 

436  Raiier,  traits  dSrueutaire  de  Mati^re  M6dicate«  9  vols.  Svo.  Farit.     10s.  6d. 

437  Delestre,Icon6graphie  Pathologique.  Livraison  II.  folio.  Porii.  notr,  4$.  co^.  68. 

438  Andral»  Precis  d'Anatomie  Pa&ologique^  3  vols.  8vo.  Paris.  IBs. 

439  Cruveilhier,  Anatomie  Pathologique   du  Corps  Humain,  ou  description,  av§e 

Jigtira  lithog,,  des  diverses  alterations  roorbides  dout  ie  corps  horoain  est  soaoep- 
tible.  Liv.  III.  et  IV.  folio.  Parts,  each  9s. 

440  Lesson,  Vojage  IVUdical  autour  dn  Monde,  execute  sar  I«  corvette  da  Roi  i# 

Coquille,  comraand^e  par  M.  Duperrey,  pendant  les  anu6es  lS2i — 1825,  &c. 
suivi  d*un  M^moire  sur  les  races  humaiiies  repandoes  dans  TOceanie,  dec.  && 
Rvo.  Tttris.  6s. 

441  Delpech,  De  rOrihomorphie  par  rapport  a  Tespece  huniaine,oa'Recherches  anat.- 

path,  sur  les  causes,  les  moyens  de  prevenir,  et  ceux  de  gu6rir  les  principales 
difformit^s,  &c.  2  vols.  Svo.  et  Atlas  in  4to.  Ports.  30s. 

442  BoiD^Mird,  Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Votes  digestives  et  lear  annexes,  suiVi  des  tab- 

leaux des  substances  v6n6neuses.     Paris.    Svo.  6s. 

443  Dictionnaire  de  M^icine  et  de  Chirurgie  pratique,  par  MM.  Andral,  Begin, 

Blandin,  &c.     Tom.  IL     Svo.     Parts.     7s. 

444  Brachet,  M^moire  sur  TAsthenie.     Svo.     Pan's.  3s.  6d. 

445  Meckel,  Traits  g^n^ral  d'Anatomie  compar^e.  Tom.  IIL  Sdd  portie.  Svo.  Paris.  69. 

447  Hesse,  K.  G.,  Ueber  Varicellen  und   ihr  VerhUltniss  an  den  Menschenbliittern. 

gr.  Svo.    Leipsigt  1829.    7s. 

448  Becker,  Dr.  der  Mineralische  Magnetismus  und  seine  Anwendung  in  der  Heit- 

kunst.    8vo.    Muhlhausen.    4s.  6d. 

449  Kubn,  Dr.  Praktische  Chemie  f  iir  Suatsarzte.  Ir  ThI.  gr.  Svo.  Leipzig,  7s. 

460  Hartlaub,  Dr.  &  Dr.  Trinks  Svstematische  Darstellung  der  reinen  Arxneiwir- 
kungen.    7  Thle.    gr.  Svo.     Vreiden.    21. 5s. 

451  Himly,  Dr.  £.  A.  W.  Beitriige  zur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie.  Iste  Leiferg.  4to. 

Hannovtr.  18s. 

452  Lutberitz,  Dr.  Uandboch  der  medicinischen  Diagnostik.  gr.  Svo.  Ibnmau.  1  Os. 

453  Neumann,  Dr.  von  den  Krankheiten  der  Menscheo.  IrThl.  Pathologic,  gr.  Svo. 

Ber/in.  7s.  6d. 

454  Bischoff.Dr.  Hajidboch  der  Arzneimittellehre.  3r  Bd.  gr.  Sva.  •  Bcnn,  15s. 
454  Monheim,  Dr.  die  Heilquellen  von  Aachen,  Burtscheid^  Spaa,  etc.  nebst  1  Karte. 

gr.  Svo.     Aachen.  1829.     12s.  6d. 

•«    •    t 

.    MISCELLANEOUS  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

,457  ArcMves  des  D^avertes  et  d«8  InTentions  NoavcUes  faites  dans  les  Sci«n€»i^ 
les  Arts,  et  les  Manufactures,  tant  ea  fVuice  que  dans  les  pajs^^trangexsi  f  cmtani 
Hann6e  1828.  Svo.    Park.    7s. 


MD  Linafllm  WMi$    . 


tCMVCS*      OfO«      4^0" 

4(»  UooK  Tffiitft  coMplH  det  pmpffMs.  de  la  pivpOTitioo, et  de  rtmpHm&mma^ 
tiem  tinctoriaiet  et  det  couleun,  tnd.  de  ralfeaand.  fde  poriiB.  8vo.  Pom.  St. 

«i  Mavqaii  d«  Ckmbny,  FldloMphie  de  l»  Oucm,  toivie  de  M^lrages.  «de  MM. 
8n>.    Ferif.    8k 

468  VmInui,  Traits  dtiflKgMetde  P«ttM]M  det  plaew.    Noevctte  MhioB,  fcc  p« 

Augpyat.    8ro,    Porii. 

463 de  la  d^feaae  dea  plwm.    Nouvelle  Midon,  he  par  Vabafe. 

8vo.     Pem 

464  TiCQuait,  Geoenl,  BftiBoire  tor  lea  mortien  liydraallqvea  et  a«r  lea  mortien  or- 

dinairea.    4to.     Paru, 

465  Annaaire  du  Corps  Rojal  des  Ponto-el-Chaius^ea,  ^.  poor  raoDi^  18<9.  ISIM. 

Parit,  5f. 

466  Encyclopddie  Portative,  Lirraiaon  XXXIIU  cxxitenant  Pr6ds  d'an  IVait^  de 

Poetique  et  Versification,  par  V.  Leduc ;  Livraison  XXXIV.  Tabteaa  historiqiie 
'    de  rindoitile  eC  do  Comnierce,  par  Odolant  Deanoa.    8vo.  Peris,  cadi  Sa.  6d. 

467  Rocbe-Ajnion,  De  U  Cavalerie,  oq  des  cbangemens  necessaSres  dans  Torganisatioa 

et  hnstructioa  des  tnmpes  &  chevaL    Tom.  II.     8vo.     PmriM,    6a.  6d. 
46d  Dutens,  Histoire  de  la  Narigation  Int^rieure  de  la  France,    t  vols.    4to.    Peril. 
fl.«s. 

469  Landrin,  Manuel  completdes  roaftres  de  forges,  oo  traiti  tb^oifque  et  pratique  de 

Tart  de  trarai liter  le  fer.     Park,    6s. 
4r0  BI«Aer,  Fr.  W.  Constroctionen  von  Oefennach  Grunsitaen  der  .Sstbetik.  gr.  8vo. 

Lnptig,    6a. 
471  Rudolph,  G.  K.  die  Raosmaurerkonst.    nebst  19  Iltbograpb.  Tafeln.    gr.  4hi. 

CameL    16s. 
47S  Schnfeder,  Dr.  Gnindriia  der  gewerb-natorlehre.    gr.  8vo.    CameL   9s. 
47S  SelifT,  T.  W.  Praktiacbe  Anlcitung  aum  Strassonbau  -,   rait  10  tsfeln.     8va 

Cauel.   7s.  6d. 
475  Ansiohten  ond  Betrachtangcn  iiber  sogcnannte  leichte  Infanterie.  8vo.  fhmfmrg, 

7s. 


FIN5  ARTS. 

477  CbapQT,  Catbidralca  Fhuicaisea,  dessin6es  d'apres  nature  et  lithograplu^ea.  Ur. 

XVfl.  folio.  Paris.  8s. 

478  Chabert  et  Heniiet,  Galerte  des  Contemporaines,  00  Collection  des  portraits  des 

feronies  c^lebres,  livraisoo  VII.  folio  Parts.  Its. 

479  Reveil,  Musfe  de  Peintore  et  de  Sculpture,  &c.  Liv.  46  &  54.   If  do.  Pmriu 

each  Is.  6d. 

480  Bounard,  Costooea  dea  ISoe,  14nie,  et  I5roe  siedea.    Livns.  XI— XX.  4Co. 

Psfii*  each  celotm  6s. 

481  Galerie  Uthographife  dea  Tableaux  de  S.  A.  R.  le  Doc  d'Orleana,  liv.  XLIX.  L. 

Tet  demiere).  PmtL   folio,  each  ll. 

485  Galerie  BI6dtcale,  Portraits  dea  Bfededns,  Iithographi^s»  avec  des  notices  par 

Doin.  Liv.  VIII.  folio.  Paru.  8s. 

483  Vllleneove  Bargemont,  Monumens  des  Grands  Mattres  de  Tordre  de  St.  Jean  de 

Jerusalem,  accompagn^  de  notes  historiqoes.    livraiaons  IL  1IL  IV.  8fo. 
Pariu  each  Its. 

484  Girodet-Trioson  (pdntxc  d'bistoire),  (Eovres  posthumea  de ;  pobM  par  ConssiB. 

f  vol.  ST.  in  8vo.£<aiidkft.   Peris,  ll.  10s. 

486  Nodier,  Tavlor,  et  Caillot,  Voyages  pittoresqoes  et  foaandqoea  dana  faiicicHie 

Fiuice;  Fnacbe.Co»td.  Uvnnsons  XXV.  et  XXVI.  Folio.  Peru.  cKh  18a. 

487  Voes  pittoreiqnes  dea  Vien  Chateaux  de  l'A1leaia|ne :  le  Gtwul  DtasM  de  Bads. 

livraison  I.  et  II.  vm  plamha  lithog.    Folio.  P»k.  each  ll. 

488  Gourlier,  Biet,  &c.  Cboix  d'Edifices  publics  conatrvHi  o«  pfujtitCa  en  Franoe. 

Unisons  IX.-.XIII.  fofio.  Pens;  eecfa  6s. 


PuUi$Ml  mihe  Cen^titieftt.  7n 


•ftme  in  QeiiDan,)    avee  12  plandWi  it  imc  e«te,  4t«b    StroiftiVfy.  its* 

490  Sauvans,  Le  Rhine,  Description  historique  et  pittoreMue  de  torn  Ooiit%  dcpolita 

iDuitoe  JMq«*&  la  tner.  Uvraiion  I.  4iio,fy,.oohr»  Pari^ 

491  Geringer,  Marks,  &c*  L'Inde  FraQ9aue,  Collection  des  DeaaiiM  liUio9r^>hi^ 

represenlant  lea  dWinit^,  temples,  &c  &c*  Livnison  XIV.  Folio.  PaH$* 
49S  Letaroaill^,  Edifices  de  Rome  Modeme.  litraMOD  XIV.  et.XV.   Folio.   Ptnu 
eaoli  8s. 

493  Friddin,  Ballade  de  Schiller,  trad,  par  M.Yoiavt*  ome  ft  grmmm  d^apm  In  dmim 

de  &tueft.    IdiBO.  Patiu  tu  ^^ 

494  Isographie  des  Homines  o^lebiesb    livraisOD  XXXI.  et  XXUL  4tOi  Pam.  each 

6s.  6d. 

495  Itineratre  Pittorasqne  da  Flenre  Hadion,  et  det  parties  lat^rtles-  de  TAaiAriqMu 

Livs.  XIIL  Folio.  Forts,  eacli  SOs. 

496  Ganthier,  les  plos  beaux  Edifices  de  la  Ville  de  Genes  ct  de  aes  enTifoiuw  Lmai 

XXUl>  Folio.  P^rii.   fts. 

497  Hittorff  et  Zantb,  Arcbttectare  Modeme  de  la  Sidle.    LinaMoji  XVXI.  Folio. 

Paru.  6a.  6d. 

498  MoDgez,  loonograpbie  Roroajue.    Tom.  III.  4to.  arec  «t(ai  in  folio.  Porit. 

499  Tavlor,  Voyage  pittoresqoe  co  Eapagtie,  en  Portugal,  &e.    livnpson  VUL  ^lltt. 

raris,  each  158. 

dOO  Schiller,  le  Dragpn  et?Ile  de  Rliodesy  seiae  Dessins  de  Betaich,  svec  one  traduc- 
tion litt^rale,  &c.  par  Mad.  £.  Voiart.     ]6ino.  Parti.  Ss*  6d, 

iiOl  Maaois,  les  Roinea  de  Pompei,  ouvmge  continue  par  Gau,  Uiraiian;  XXVL 
Folio.  Porif.  S7s. 

502  Callet  et  Lesaeor,  Architecture  Italieone.    Livraison  VI.  Folio.  Pmrk*  Ss.' 

503  Monuroens  des  Arts  du  Dessin  ches  les  Peoples  tant  andeas  que  modemes, 

recoeiUta  par  le  Baron  Vivant  I>enon,  poor  servir  4  rfaistoire  des  Mtsrlilboghft. 
phi^  par  ses  aoins  et  sous  sea  jreox,  dfoits  et  expliquda  pel  Anaary  Daval. 
4  Tol.  Folio.  Porif.  251. 

504  St:  Edoie,  Paria  et  ses  eovirent.    liwsn.  XXXV.  Svo.  PeKfc  each  la.  6d« 

505  Qaatremere  de  Quincj,  Storia  della  Vito  e  delta  Opere  de  Raffaello  Sansio 

d'Urbino,  trad,  e  illust  de  Franc.  Loogbeaa,  tan  fig*  8vo.  Miiopia.  36a.  In  die. 
31.38. 

506  Iconografia  Contemporanea,  overro  Colleaione  di  Ritratti  dri  pid  ceiebri  pei^ 

sonaggi  deir  Italia  attualmente  vlTeiui,  aocorap.  da  notiaie  biograficbe  littemie 
e  crooologiche  da  Emiioie  Vendntmini.    Nos.  I.  IX.  XII.  Fol^  ^iraisa. 

507  Faroiglie  Celebri  Italiane,  del  Cav.  Pompeo  Litta.  Fascic.  XVII.  pert  1, 2,  S,  4. 

Media  di  Firense,  oon  raott.  Folio.  Afiioaa..  each  15s. 

508  Bonafontt.C.  Ph.  Kunst  andeutnngen  aus  iCsthetischem  Staodpoakte.     8vo. 

Bcriiit.  1829.  4s.  6d. 

509  Description  des  Monnmens  de  Rhodes,  par  le  Colonel  Rottjexs.  Xivrsas  L  et 

II.  4to.  fig,  m  folio.  BruieUm,  25s. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  &c 

510  Biographic  Universelle  et  Portative  des  Contemporains,  &c    Ire  pertie,  liv. 

XLV— XXIX.  2departie,  Ut.XXVI.    8vo.  Paris,  each  5s. 

511  Goizot,  Cours  de  1jr900s  sar  I'Histoire  Modeme.    IJ^y,  XV.  8vo.  Paris* 
5lfi  J..deGiiyie*HistMredeHaioaat    Tom.  VL  8vo.  Plaris.  12s. 

513  Dupr6  de  St  Maaie,  I'Ermite  en  Rnssie.    Tom.  IIL  12mo.  Ptru  5s. 

514  Bnmi,  Statiatiqee  ConatitotioDeUe  de  le  Chembre  dea  D6pot£a  de  1824  i  I8f9. 

Svo.  Ptfru.  9s.  6d. 

515  Almaaach  VLayX  poor  1829.  8to.  Paris.  158.  ... 

516  Okouneff,  Considerations  sar  les  Grandes  Operations,  les  Batailles,  et  les  Combeti 


de  le  Oaameoie  de  ISlScn  Ressie.  8vo.  Paris.  4a.  6d. 


^Oanpeeiie 
[Comte  de) 


517  Segiir(CoiDtede)Histoirede Prance..  T0B1..VIXX.  8to.  Ptru^  9s,  6d, 


70e  Liii  of  New  Worki 

618  FMQKt.  Hirtoira  dc  la  Chate  de  fEi^ra  One  (1400--1480>.    8vo.  P«rii.  flg. 
519  Salvandy,  Hbtoire  de  Polopie  avant  et  toiu  le  roi  Jean  SobietkL  S  vol.  8vo. 

Poni.  f7i. 
6tO  Fortia  dlJrbaa  (Marqais  de)  et  Mielle,  Hittoire  G^o^nle  de  PoftogaL  Tom.  VL 

8vp.  Parii.  Its. 
5S1  Qoatre  Mois  dans  let  Paya-Bat,  vojage  epitodiqoe  et  critique  dani  la  Belgiqoe  et 

la  HoUande.    2  toI.  8fO.  Parii. 
5tS  Dph^nerides  UiUTerteUei,oa  tableaaa  religieoz,  politiqiiet,  litt^nim,  fdcntifiqoeiv 

et  anecdoliqoei,  preicntaDt  poar  chaque  jonr  de  I'ann^  an  extittt  de*  annak* 

de  tontet  let  nationt  et  iHlpat  let  tiedet  juaqn'ao  ler  Janrier»  I8f8.    Toou 

III.  et  IV.  Man  et  Arril.  8to.  Parii.  each  lOt. 
5t5  Chateauneuf,  Htftoiie  do  Regent  Philippe  d'Orl^nt,    f  toI.  18mo.  Poni.  lOs. 
584  M^moirct  de  Fauche-Borel.    Tom.  IV.  avee  tnpplement  8to.  Pom.  lOt. 
5S5  Memoiret  d*une  Femme  de  Quality,  sur  Louit  XVIII.  ta  cour,  et  ton  Rgpc 

4  vol.  8«o.  Parii.  ffl. 
686 et  Soavenin  d*an  Pair  de  France,  ex-membre  dii  Senai-Gonterrafeqr. 

Tom.  I.  et  IL  8ro.  Poria.  11. 
6t7  — Pottbomety  Lettret  et  Piecet  authentiqaet  toochant  la  ne  et  la  onri  de 

C.  F.  Dae  de  Rifiere.  8vo.  Porii.    8a. 
5fS  Froment,  La  Police  deroU^e  depatt  la  rettaoration,  et  notamment  toot  MM. 

Fhocbet  et  Delavaii.    Tom.  1.  et  II.  8to.  Parii.  I7t. 
699 compleU  et  aothentiqaet  da  Doc  de  Saint  Simon,  tur  le  ti^de  de  LnIi 

XrV.  et  la  Regence,  pabii^  poor  la  premiere  fois  sur  le  MS.  ori^oaJ,  entieiv- 

ment  4crit  de  w  main  de  Tauteor.    Par  M.  le  Marqoit  de  Sunt  Smon.    Tom. 

I.  a  VI.  870.  Parit.  (to  be  completed  in  16  vols.)  each  99. 
550  Leffon  Saint-Marc,  Tableau  de  Thittoire  d'Etpagne,  jutqu*ao  regne  de  Ferdinand 

VII.     8  vol.  8vo.  Parii.  I8t. 
531  Etneaax,  Hittoire  philosophique  et  politique  de  Rottie,  depoit  let  trms  let  plot 

recoil  jotqo'ft  not  joort.    Tom.  II.  (To  be  completed  in  4  vob).    8vo. 

Porif.  I8t. 
5Si  Baron  Renouard  de  Buttite,  Lettret  tor  TOiient,  4crites  pendant  let  annies  1897 

et  1888.  8  vol.  8?o.  avec  8  livraitont  des  planchet  in  folio.  Peril.  81.  St. 
588  Mar4chal  Goovion  Saiot-Cyr,  M4moiret  tor  let  Campagnet  det  Arm^  da  Rhin 

et  Motelie,  de  1798  jotqu'a  la  paix  de  Campo-Formio.    4  volt.    8ro.    Porii. 

SI.  lOt.  .P  -^  r-  r- 

584  Bouirienne,  Memoiret  tor  Napoleon,  le  Directoire,  le  Contulat,  l'£mptre,  et  la 
Rettaoration.    Tom.  lILetlV.  8vo.  Parii.  li. 

535  M^moires  d*un  Format,  ou  Vidocq  devoile.     Tom.  III.  8vo.  lOt. 

536  Baibi,  I'Empire  Rutte  compart  aux  prindpaus  Etatt  du  Monde.    FeuiUe  in  folio. 

Porif.  8i. 

537  Memoiret  d*un  Forban  Philotophe.  8vo.  Pans.  8t. 

538  ■      tur  riroperatrice  Jotephme,  tet  contempomint,  la  Coar  de  Navane,  et 
la  MaJmaiton.    Tom.  III.  8vo.  Parit.    lOt. 

539  Walckenaer,  Hittoire  g6n6rale  det  Vo^aget.    Tom.  XVI.  8vo.  Parii.  9t. 

540  Barou  de  Stael,  (Eovret  di? eraet  de,  pmM^  d*uoc  Notice  tur  ta  Vie,  et  aoiviet 

de  quelqnet  lettret  io^itet  tur  TAngleterre.    3  vol.  Bvo.  Parit,  11.  8s.  6d. 

541  Schepder,  Hittoire  de  la  Revolution  d'Etpagne  et  de  Portugal,  ainti  que  de  la 

guerre  qai  en  retultt.  Trad,  de  TAllemand  tout  let  yeux  de  Tauteur.    Tom.  L 

8vo.  Porii.  (To  be  completed  in  3  volt.)  lOt.  6d. 
548  Boomiseanx,  Hittoire  de  Looit  XVI.  avec  let  aoecdotea  de  ton  regne.  8  vds.  8vo. 

Porii.    19t. 
543  Capefigoe,  Hittoire  de  Philippe  Augutte,  ouvrage  conrooD^  par  PTnttitoL    Tom. 

I.  et  IL  (To  be  completed  in  4  volt.)  8vo.   Pom.  ll. 
•544  Begin,  Hittoire  det  Sciencet,  det  Lettret,  et  det  Aru.  et  de  la  Civilitation  dans 

le  pajt  Mettin,  depuit  let  Gauloit  jusqu*a  not  jourt.  8vo.  Porii.  9t. 

545  Memoiret  du  Madame  la  Comteaae  da  Bairi.    Tom.  IILetlV.    8  vol.    8vo. 

Porif.  II. 

546  Corate  de  Segur,  Abr^g^  de  THittoire  Univereelle,  andenne  et  moderne.    Tom. 

XLI.  XLII.  XLUI.  18roo.  Pont.  .7t.  66. 

547  Baron  Cbapuys-Montiavilic,  Hbiuire  du  Daopbiu^.    8  vob.  8vo.  Porii.  ll. 


Published  on.  (he  Cantinent.  70S 

548  Comtesse  ChoiMol  Courier,  M^malres  hUtoriqoes  wt  tEmf^nm  AkwmAte  et  In 

Coor  de  Rossie.  8?o.  Paris.  lOs. 

549  Lacretelle  (Charles)  Histoire  de  France  depuU  la  Restaoration.    Tom.  I.  et  II. 

SvO.  XnBfft.  .  I8f« 

559  Chalmel,  Histoire  de  Touraine  depuis  la  Conqu6te  dei  Gautes  jqsqu'i  I'ann^ 
1790.    Tom.  III.  et  IV'.  8rb.  Pltm.  ? 

551  M^moires  da  Cardinal  Dubois.    Tom.  I.  et  II.  8to.  Parit,  1). 

55f  M^moives  et  Dissertations  sur  les  Antiqiiit^s  nationaics  et  ^tiangeres,  pabii4s  par 
la  Soci^  Rojale  des  Antiqaairet  de  France.    Tom.  VIII.  8to.  Parts. 

S5S  Fueho,  Relation  d'on  Voyage  dans  la  Marmariqae,  la  Cj^rinaique,  et  les  Oasis 
d'Audjelah  et  de  Maradeb.  Teste,  4me  partie.  Oasis  Meridionals  4lo. 
Plmehet,  Ur.  VIII.  IX.  X.  (et  demiere.)  folio,  each  12s.— L'ouvrage  com- 
plete, f  fols.  4Co.  et  1  vol.  folio.  81.  8s. 

554  L'ilermite  en  Suisse,  ou  Observations  sur  les  Mceurs  et  les  Usages  Soisses  an  com- 

mencement du  XIXe  siecle.  Tom. Let II.  ISroo.  Ports.  lOs. 

555  Mass^-Isidore,  La  Vend^  poetique  et  pittoresque,  ou  Lett  res  descriptives  et  his- 

toriqoes  sur  le  Socage  de  la  Vendue.    Tom.  L  8vo«  Nantes. 

556  Conte  Baldefll  Boni»  Sforia  delle  relaaioni  vicendevoli  dell'  Europa,  e  dell'  Asia« 

dalla  decadenza  de  Roma  fino  alia  distr^aioiie  del  Califfato.    2  vol.^  4Co. 
HmuUt 

557  ,  II  Milione,  testo  di  lingua  del  Secolo  XIIT.  ora  p«r  la  prinm 
▼olta  pubblicato,  ed  iltostrato;  e  seconda  la  lezione  Ramusiana,  illustrato  e 
commentate,    t  torn.  4to.  Fhrenxe. 

558  Cicerone  in  and  um  Neapel,  nacb  Qomanellip  &c.  3  bde.  8vo.  LeSpsig,.  18s. 

559  Fonters  Briefwechsel ;  nebst  elnigen  Nachrtchten  von   seinem  Leben.     In  2 

Tlieiien.  gr.  8vo4   Leipgig,  18s. 

560  Graff,  C.  G.  Diotiska,  Denkmaier  Deutscher  Spracbe  und  litteratur.    tr  Bd, 

gr.  8vo.  StuUgardt.  8s. 

561  Klein.  J.  A.  Voyage  dn  Rhin  de  Majence  k  Cologne.    Avec  12  vues.  8vow 

CobUnz.  lis.  6d. 
56t  Ranke,  L.  Die  Serbische  Revi>lotion.    Mit  1  Charte.  8vo.  Hamburg.  7s. 
565  Legis,  Dr.  Fundgmben  des  alien  Nordens.  Ir  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  Leijaig.  8s. 

564  Neuer  Nekrolog  der  Deutschen.  1827.  8vo.  Unumu,  20s. 

565  Rahbeck,  R.  L.  Erinnerougen  aus  meineu  Leben.  Ir  ThI.   gr.  8vo.  Le^mg»  7s. 

566  Raoschuick,  Dr.  Ailgemeine  Hauschronik  der  Deutschen,    2te  Abthlg.  gr.  8vo. 

Ldprig-  lOs. 

567  Warmund,  A.  dat  Sassishe  Doneken-Bok  Sammed  tor  Fydkortinge.  8vo.  Horn* 

hurg,  7s. 

568  Bnttmann,  Ph.  Mythologus,  oder  gesammelte  Abhandlungeu  iiber  die  Sagen  der 

AUerthums.     2r.  Bd.  gr.  8vo.  BtrUn,  9a. 

569  Graff,  G.  Abriss  der  Alten  Geschichte  des  Orients,  ar.  8vo.  ^Samt.  3s.  6d* 

570  Haffter,  M.  W.  die  Gotterdienste  anf  Rbodos  im  Alterthnme.     f  Hft  gr.  8vo. 

Ztrbtt,  48.  6d. 

571  Herden  Leben,  von  Dr.  Doring.     l6mo.  Wmmar.  2s.  6d. 

572  Liibker  Dr.  und  H.  Schroder,  Lexicon  der  Schleswig-Hobtein-Laaenbargischen 

und  Entmischen  Schriftsteller.    2  Thie.  gr.  8vo.  AlUmm,  20s. 

573  Budde,  Fr.  Chrestomatbie  sur  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Sprache  nnd  Poesie  fiit 

die  obern  Kla&sen.  Ir  Thl.  von  Ulphilas  bis  Hailer.  gr.  8vo.  Mtinstsr.  7s. 

574  Frejberg,  M.  Fretherr  von,  Geschichte  der  Bayerischen  Landstande  und  ihrev 

Verhandinnsen.    2r  Bd.  8vo.  SiMbaeK.  7s. 

575  Konigsdorfer,  C.  Geschichte  des  Kloaters  snm  Heiligen  Kreuta.    4  bde.    gr.  8vo. 

Sul^bath,    II.  10s. 

576  Biografia  Universale  Arnica  e  Moderna.    Vol.  XLI. — LL  8vo.  FsMsia. 

POETRY,  DRAMA,  &c. 

580  David  (Pierre)  TAleiandreide,  on  la  Grece  Veng^e,  poeme,  en  24  chants.   2  vol. 

8vo.  Porii.   16s. 

581  Baour-Lormian,  Legendrs,  Ballades,  et  Fabliuox.     2  vol.  l8mo.  Pariim 
J82  Dacange  et  Bourgeois,  Sept  Heures,  m^lodrame  en  S  actes.  8vo.  Paris, 
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SB^VkmVhKiHhWmBmtiMaMiate.    ««ol.  Iftao.  Ank  lOk 

584  Melctnlie  et  Bnner,  Antoiiie  oo  ks  TmitOMMtloDflk  pidee  eo  S  %N>^{iiCi,nfil^ 

det  duuittt    Bwtt,  P^Hik  ti«  6d» 

585  Repertoire  da  TbMtre  de  MMteme.    Livrans  LXXL  IL  UL  IV.  ▼.    dten. 

P«rti.  eicb  If.  6d. 

586  SvftedoRepeitofaedeBCadanie.    lifrrifDM  I.  IL  m.  W.  V.  VL  Momi.  Pcrv. 

eMb  It.  6d. 
SflT  l>eth&des,  Canoene,  diMiie  MitoriqM  eo  5  ■€!«§.  8vo.  Firit.  Si.  €d. 
588  Vitet,  k  Bfort  de  Henri  III.  Aimt  1589.  Scdner  HisUsiqiies,  lUsant  nite  mx 

lbffH:Mteet«ix£tiiltdiiBWiL    Uto.  Pflrit.  98. 
989  Mcrim<e,  15T8,  Chroniqws  de  Fmioe*    gr.  •»  8vo.  P«r&.  9i. 

590  Mom  A.  Ttete,  Cbraaiquee  de  Fnuiee.    gr.  8to.  Pei<it.  lf«. 

591  ferrvio,  Storu  ed  Analki  degli  entiehi  Ronetixi  di  OrallevU  e  dei  poeai 

rameiiiciclri  d1t«fia,  coo  dm^taaieDi,  &e.  e-emfg,  S  toI.  8vo.  Ififaw.  fL  59. 
598  Legnod  d'A«My»  FabliMx,  oa  Coii«m(  Pebieif  et  Romims  de  XUe  el  ihi  Xllle 

•iMei»  trtd.  oq  estnita.  3Bie  Mition,  conaid^rftbteiDeiit  mgmcirtfe    5  roL 

8to.  ftTec  18  gfttTUfes.  JMi.  41.  4i. 
■/  '  grand  papier  Tdm,  ^reavee  tar  papier  de  Chine.   8t.  8b. 

998  Hbtoife  da  Chatelain  de  Coocyi  et  de  la  Dame  de  Fatei.  pobSfe  ^rapres  ks 

MS.  de  la  Bibliotheqae  da  Itoi.    gr.  8vo.  wee  Jig,    PariM.    IL  lli»  6d.    j^. 

peialet,  SI.  19e.  6d. 

594  Thatre  de  M.  Eugene  Scribe.    Tom.  VIL  8vo.  Pbri*.  9s. 

595  Mery  et  Barthelemj.  le  Filt  de  I'Homolei  en  SoovenirB  de  Vienne.  8fO.  Par.  2s. 

596  Castmir  DekTigne,  Marino  Micro.  8to.  Piam,  6a.  6d. 

59T  •  Wagiien  >!>•  crsle  and  letste  liebe*   Tranerniiel  in-  S  Akten.  6to.  JWiratefg.  fk 

598  Orabbe,  Don  Joan  ond  Faast.    Eine  Tragodie.  8tro.  Fmrihfigrf,  7s. 

599  Ibting,  Dr.,  Eatbynia,  oder  des  Lebent  Frenden.  Ein  didaktiicfaea  Gedklit  8ta 

Ijtu/ngm  7s. 

608  CaaidlKJ.F.  Dramatiicbes  Stransscben  far  das  jabr.  1899.  16nM».  IFin.  7s.  6d. 
601  Ebert,  K.  C.  Wkala.  Bobauscb-nationaies  Heldeagedicht  in  9  Biidieni.  p.  8fe. 

Phi^,    19b. 

NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES. 
605  Soirees  de  Walter  Scott  &  Paris,  reeaeiUies  et.  paUi4ea  pair  P.  X.  Jaoob»  Jfee^.  8m 

604  HiMebraodt,  Berthold  Voo  der  Nidda,  ea  la  Hotde  de  Ja  Voi4t  Noipt,  tiad.  da 

rAllemand.  4  vol.  8to.  Parti.  16s. 

605  Tiecii.Dea3iNonyeNesetaBcPidcektiitedes(Baviesde;ltoo..i^Ri«  Sa.6d. 

606  Bouilly*  Contes  offerU  auz  Enfaoi  de  Franoe.    Tom.  II.  If  me.  Poew.  4a.  6d. 

607  Z«diolibe»  Les  Soir6es  d'Aaraa,  Irad.  de  rAUemwid.    4  «d.  ifno.  Posm  (To& 

XIV.  a  XVIL  de  ses  Romans.)  14s. 
606  H.  Latooche»  Fragdetta.  Na^es  et  Paris  en  1799.  2  vol.  8vo.  P«rtt  iL  - 

609  Rosini,  la  Monaca  di  Monxa,  Storia  del  Secolo  XVII.  5  vol.  8fo.  Pisa.  18t. 

610  Sartorias,  A.  voo,  ErsiibHingea.    8vo.  Ltijmig,  8s. 

611  Velas.  A.,  Antonio  Astolpbo,  der  Ruhne  Seeraoberebef.  8  TMe.  8«o.  Q^tdt.  lis. 

618  Wehrmann,  C  Ncae  Scbwiinke  car  Potter^abeud-Feier.  Mit  80  Ulons.  KapArau 

Ifme.  Franffini.  6s.  6d. 

619  Amello,  S.  die  griiaslioben  Unbolde  der  Mitftemacbt.    8  Thie.   8vo.  QmtiL  tit 

614  Scboppe,  A.  die  Minen  ron  Pasco.    Ein  Roman.  3  thIe.  Lmpng.  15s. 

615  Bertiant,  G.  die  Schone' AdvolLaien-Tochter.  8vo.  Nardkmusin,  5s. 
516  Ferber,  O.  Ednard  oder  die  Sieben  Braute.  Svo.  Berttn.  ds. 

617  Biiderbeck,  L.  F.  Fretberr  tOo,  8o>n  and  Scbein,  ein  Sittengeoialde  jetager  Zcit. 

4  bde.  4achen,  ll.  ts.  6d. 

618  Borascbeim,  E.  der  Beichtstabl.    Eine  wabre  scfaandervoUe  Begebenbdt  der 

18ten  Jahthanderts.  Itmo.  Leipzig,  6s. 

CLASSICAL  LITERATURE,  PHILOLOGY,  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

6t0  Cbarpentier,  Etades  Morales  et  Politique!  i|ir  \fL  litt^nitm  {lopiainey  depois  oon 
originejosqa'inosjoors.  ivo.  Parti.* 
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6ft  WMukt  de  Balfe^wde  et  Delgij»  Llnterprte  da  Fan^  cb  GraoBrOn  Mltbtde 

pour  pwler  la  kiogiie  Gceqae-niodenie  sans  ravoir  appriie,  8vo.  Pom.  5t« 
6tS  Qa6nrd,  La  France  litt^faifr;  ou  DictloQiudbre4>ibtiographiqoe  det  aavans,  histo- 

riem  et  gens  de  lettrw  de  la  F^nce.  tqou  II.  Part  f  •  (CRA-DUC.)  8to. 

Parii,  10s. 
6t4  Bibliotbeca  Cloistca  Latina,  cdenU  himmK.  Lir.  LIIL  Senecte  Open  philoio. 

phica.  Tom.  IV.  Piinti  Htstpria  Natmalis,  Geographis.  VoLII.  PartS.  2  vol. 

8vo.  Peril. 
6tft  Bibfiatbdqiie  Latia-Fno^aue;  CoU^ion  dn  Cla«i<Mea  Latiiis  avec  la  tFadocdoQ 

en  regard.  Uvra.  fO.  (Stace  :-^Lea  SyUei,  Tom.  jL)  Bvo.  Parif.  At. 
6t6  Baron  Roger,  RacheidBs  pbiJoiophiqoea  tor  la  langue  Onolofe,  ioiviea  d'oa  too 

balaiie.  8?o.  Peru.  5«. 
6S7  ACaiita,  on  Becodld'  obtenraticaa  vu  les  langaes  Grecqoes  andenne  et  modeme, 

par  Corav.  .S  voU  8vo.  Porii.  IL  16a, 
62H  AiMcdola  Ofmca,^  oodicibos.regiifr.dMCtiptit  amoUliooibiisilliiatiwrli  J.  F.  Bob- 

sonade.  8vo.  Pom, 
6t9  Boerio,  Dizionario  del  Dialetto  Venezumo.  Edito  per  cura  di  Daniel  Maniu.  4lo. 

631  ClaMkonim  Aactoram  d  Vaticanis  oodietboa  editomm:  Tom.  I.&  IL««ttm«fe» 
Angelo  Maio,  Vaticana  bibliotheca  prsefccto.  8vo.  Rohub, 

63S  Werner,  Dr.  Fngcn  Uber  die  Griechiscbe  Formenlehre.  BnK  Z/^ntte.  6s.  6d. 

634  Lanibini,  Dionyaii,  in  Horatiom-  Pars  I.  Edit.  Nova.  8vo.  CMenu  12s. 

6S5  Scbneider.  Dk.  VoUitaQd%«s  Sopbokleisches  WorterverMichaiai.  Iste  Ablhi^ 
8vo.  Weimar.  10s. 

63$  Bernhardy,  G.  WlMentobaaiicbe  Syntax  der  Gdecluscben  Spracbe*  gr*  8ffo. 
Berlin,  18S9.  l£s.  .     . 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

638  Hoffman^  (F.  B.>(£dvf«s  de;  Tom<  IX.  X^  8vo<  P«rji.  eneh  9s. 

639  Revue  de  Paris,  Avril — Join,  18t9,  12  nmncrot;  sabscription  for  SuMUflil,  94s. 

(See  the  Prospectus  aHched  up  wHh  thit  No.  of  the  F,  Q.  B.) 

640  Jarryde  Mancy,  Atlas  HiHoriqoe  et  Cbronolegiqiie  des  Litt^ratom  andennes 

et  roodemes,  des  Sciences  et  des  Beadi  Arts.  Livrtn.  X.  folio.  Ptorii.  each  8s. 

641  T^sehimer,  Lettret  snr  la  Religion  et  la  Politique,  adress^s  k  FAbbift^  de  la-Men- 

nais,  M.  de  Chateaubriand  et  M.  de  Montloster^  8vo.  Paeit,  49. 
649  TtachereM,  Hisloire'de  hi  Vie  et  des  oovreges  de  P.  Comdile.   8vo<  Potit.  10s. 

643  Grimm  et  Diderot,  Correspondance  Litt^ratne,  philosophique  et  critique,  depnis 

1763  JQsqn'en  1790.    Tom.  IV.  &  V.  8«^.  Parti,  each  8s. 

644  B.  Constant,  Mtianges  de  Litt^mture  et  de  Politique.  8vo.  JPark,  10s. 

645  Cb.  Nodier,  Melanges  tir^  d*un%  petite  bibliotbeqne,  on  Vari^l6t  litf^faiires  et 

Phtlosophiqnes.  8vo.  Ptirit,  lUs. 

647  Briefvrechsel  swischen  Schiller  und  Gotbe  in  der  Jahren  1794  bu  1805.'  3r  thi. 

8vo.  Stuttgttrdi.  fOs. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE,     \ 

648  Bo^tbor,  Dictionnaire  Fran9ais-Arabe,  revue  et  augment^  par  Coiissiu  de  Parccval* 

Livrsn.  IV.  4tb.  Paris,  each  15s.       ' 

649  Manava-Dbamia-Sastra,  Luis  de  Manou,  publi^e  en  Sanslirit  avec  uue  traduction 

Fran9ai8e  et  des  Notes,  par  A.  Loiselcnr-Dealon^hamps.   Livrsn.  X.  II.   ISvo. 
Porii.  each  12s.   (To  be  completed  in  four  Livraisons). 

650  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe,  on  Morceanx  cholsiesdu  divers 

grammairiena  et  scholiastes  Arabes,  avec  one  traduction  Fraofaise  et  des  Notes, 
gr.  in'Svo.  Parts,   ll.  lis.  6d.  '  ' 

651  Vendidad  Sad6,  Tun  des  livres  de  Zoroastre  public  d'aprls  le  MS.  2Send  de  la 

Bibliotfaeqoe  do  Boi,  avec  un  Commentaire,  £|C.  par  £.  Bumouf.   Livrsn.  I. 
folio.  PntiU.  16s.  (To  be  Completed  in  10  Livraisdns.) 

652  Gieppo,  Essai  sur  le  Syst^me  bteroglyphiqoe  de  M.  Charopollieu  le  jcune;  et  snr 

1«  avantagcs  qu'il  offre  I U  Critiqoe  Sacr^.  8vo.  Porti.  8s. 
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Aerologieal  Hieroglyphict,  aooount  of  the 

system  of,  440,  441 — remarks  cm  it, 

450-45f. 
JEgir,  Scandinavian  legend  concerning, 

151. 
AgricuUwre  of  New  Spain,  present  itale 

of,  178 — 180— ^caose  of  the  tupc- 

riorttj  of  English  agricuIUife  9f*t  Umt 

of  France,  484. 
AUiddin,  yisier  of  Urchan,  Je^slative  and 

militarv  insUttttioQS  of,  S4$,  246. 
Anulh,  (Jommaso,)  the  eM«r,  a^ieodote 

of,  9d3,  note. 
• (Tommaso,)  th^  jfcunger.    See 


Anneu,,  (Geunaro.)  Captain-general  of 
the  Neapolitan  people,  treachery  of,  to 
Masanielio,  374 — anecdotes  of  bioi, 
386. 389, 390, 391--atUcks  made  upon 
his  life  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  397. 

.4ttnii<itre  p^  Pan  1829,  325— the  as- 
sertions in  it  respecting  tlie  inyentor  of 
the  steam-engine,  examined  and  re- 
futed, 3«6— 328. 

ilntORtdet  van  dtr  Goet,  a  Dutch  poet,  no- 
tice of,  56.  57. 

Arafft,  (M.)  Refutation  of  the  assertions 
of,  that  the  English  have  claimed  to 
themselves  the  invention  of  the  steain- 
eqgine,  and  have  totally  suppressed  the 
name  of  the  orig^l  projector,  324 — 
326. 

Araucanian  government  and  customs,  po- 
.  etical  deicription  of,  511 — 514 — bat- 
tles of  the  Araucanians  with  the  Spani- 
ards, whom  they  defeat,  515 — 518, 
519»  520— and  are  themselves  discom- 
fited, 521,  522.  529,  530. 


Areot, (Doke of,)na6foy of  Naple»,  dm- 
racter  of,  361— bia  opprcaave  govern- 
went,  iWd.^6f  cafea  the  inaarwcd— 
of  MaianleUo,  363,  364— hi>  sttCBpts 
to  obtain  a  seoeral  paciiieetion,  365-- 
recognises  Maaaoiello'a  ancbority.  369 
— farther  disputes  between  Arcot  and 
tiie  Neapotittins,  3T5— attpetieded  by 
Don  Joan  of  Austria,  400. 

Aria,  kingdom  of,  erected  by  did  inftii- 
enoe  of  the  clergy,  20. 

Armeniam  in  Georgia,  notice  of,  577— 
flightoftheir  patriarch  from  Etcbmbdan 
withui  the  Roasian  famti«rsk  679^— their 
commercial  enterprise,  582 — noiice  re- 
specting Armenian  titeratore,  693, 694. 

Arndt,  (Christian  MoriU,)  blograpbicdi 
notice  of,  334. 

ArtiveUU,  (Philip  d',)  defeat  of,  at  the 
battle  of  Hosebecque,  53^  35. 

Attomnt,  the  Knights  Templars  piofed  to 
have  had  no  coimection  with  them. 
6^8-~62l. 

iljSBaiiMrttoM, .  facility .  and  prevalence  of, 
among  the  Franks  under  the  Merorin- 
gian  kings,  IS,  13. 

AtUmtit  Okean,  onsoccessful  attempt  to 
unite,  with  the  Pacific  Ocean,  170. 

Austria,  invasion  of,  by  the  Turks,  25T. 


B. 


Baidur,  history  of,  according  to  the 
Scandinavian  mVtbolog^,  125 — 128 
•^—philosophical  meaning  of  thb  le- 
gend, 129. 

Bavaria,  regulations  in,  concerning  the 
Romish  bishops,  573. 

BeUamtf,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  62,  63. ' 
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Btflm  wArenSitj,  iminber  of  tttideiits  iti, 

686. 
Btnmdo  del  Cmr^,  abstract  of  thtf  ro- 

mfttie  adrentuMf  of,  90^9f. 
Blbit,  (fwmch  and  Intio,)  notice  of  an 

editkNi  of,  St 8. 
Batdmiyfc*  a  Dalch  poet,  critical  notic* 

of  liie  works  of.  67— 69. 
— -*-  venet  o^  in  deteitalbn  of  the 

French  language,  39. 
Butkt  mnd  Dmllu  in  Sweden,  aomber  of 

IhNn  18S1  to  1815,  Mt. 
BlaA  Sm,  barboora  in,  potaetsed  by  the 

Ruaaians,  587—- comnieffrial  and  mar^ 

time  advantages  of  ibis  tea,  595. 
BUek  Vtmit  of  Mexico.,  notice  of,  186. 
fiomqports,  (Napoleon,)  cbatacter  of,  003 

— notice  of  his  too,  606, 607. 
Booh  published  on  the  Contfaicnt,  listo  of 

the  pfindpali  from  Jananry  to  Blaich, 

18«9,    S45-^S54 ^fimn    April    to 

Jooe,  18S9, 695—705. 
BoohtUm  of  Paris,  abstract  of  their  reqote 

to  the  French  ministers,  conoeraing  the 


book  trade  and  copyrights,  680, 681 
»theBhine, 


of. 


fiM^'sOdeto 

66, 67. 
BonrsJsr,  (M.)  aoooont  of  the  morder  of, 

160,    161-rand    of  the    proceedings 

against  his  murderers,  161 — 164. 
BoiiSerwtk*i  history  of  Spanish  iitentnre, 

character  of,  102. 
BfUfeeiidldiMiia,  Scandinavian  roytiio- 

logical  legend  conoeming,  155. 
Brodtro,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  47. 
BrUiik  Muteum,   deficiency    of  foreign 

works,  in  the  libimry  of,  540—548. 
Bruno,  (Jan  de,)  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of, 

59. 
Bynt,  (Anna,)  a  Datcfa  poetess,  notice 

of,  45, 46. 
Bynm,  (Lord,)  observations  on  Che  works 

of,  509,  510— on  his  Marino  Faliero, 

470— 475— and  on  the   imitationa  of 

this  tragedy  by  M.  Deltvigne^  475— 

485. 


CaiU£i,  (M.)  Travels  in  Africa,  notice  of, 
5t7, 5S8. 

Camphuitm,  a  Dutch  poet,  notioe  of,  49. 

Catkolie  EtmnapatioHt  observstwos  on  the 
bill  for  granting,  S75,  !276— opinions 
of  foreigners  on  the  Catholic  question  : 
of  Count  Ferdinand  dal  Posxo,  «80— 
clauses  proposed  by  him  to  be  inserted 
in  a  bill,  ibid.  981 — remarks  thereon, 
381,  S8C — observations  on  the  foirign 
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aspect  of  the  kto  question  of  Catholic 
disabilities,  as  it  affected  our  character 
for  liberality  among  foreigners,  C86 — 
f95— as  it  affected  their  idea  of  our 
national  power,  296— and  as  It  afiected 
their  estimate  of  oor  national  security, 
t97— 504— observations  on  some  of 
the  clauses  in  the  new  bill,  505, 906. 

dti,  (Jacob,)  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of, 
51,  5S. 

Cett<iflmi,'notice  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the,  675 — population  of,  588 — expense 
of  the  Caucasian  provinces  to  iUssia, 
589 — causes  of  their  mortolity  to  the 
Russian  soldiers,  ibid, — mines  of  the 
Caucasus,  59t-— causes  of  the  slow 
progrem  of  civilisation  among  the 
Caucasian  tribes,  595. 

dtamben  of  Peers  and  Deputies,  In 
Franor,  judicial  functions  of,  149. 

ChampoUun,  (J.V.)Lmn^  M.UDuedo 
Biioas,  458 — bis  repatation  as  a  Coptic 
aebolar  Impugned,  441— severe  remarks 
on  him  by  M.  Klaproth,  455  note— ac- 
count of  his  supposed  discoveries  of 
Sgyptlan  histories  on  papyri,  465, 464 
^-proob  that  thev  have  no  foundation, 
464— 467— -esUmate  of  Us  acquire- 
ments nnd  discoveries,  468, 469. 

CkarUmagm,  (Emperor,)  notice  of  the 
rdgn  of,  15, 16. 

CftaCMMvMUjr,  ^M.  de,)  observations  of,  on 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  peasants 
In  the  Val  d*Amo,  495,  494. 

Circamans,  slave  trade  of,  587, 588, 

CIsmsiu  of  Alexandria's  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  writing  in  use  amoi^ 
the  andent  Egyptians,  445,  444— ex- 
planatory observations  thereon,  444— 
450. 

Clommttii  Romom  Recogidtlones,  notice  of 
a  new  edition  of,  535. 

Ciogro  de  HepublicI,  notioe  of  a  new  edi- 
tion of,  675— and  of  newly  discovcM 
fragments  of  hisoratimis,  674^  675. 

^'*'Syt  power  ai,  in  the  nSntfa  century, 
19,90. 

CloUdro  L  king  of  France,  divides  his  do 
minioos  into  three  kingdoms,  15, 14* 

Clbtairs  II.  king  of  France,  reign  of,  14 

O^t  cnltore  of,  in  Mexico,  189. 

CMoni  libeH  and  Cslom  portMi,  condirion 
of,  among  the  Bontans,  494—496. 

CoMtoHtinapU,  fall  of,  945. 

GoomAsrtf,  a  Duteh  writer,  notice  of,  46. 

Ccpyright,  in  France,  suggestion  of  the 
Fterisian  booksellers  concerning,  680, 
681— law  of,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  685. 

Conmol,  (Charles,)  HkUfbro  AMg^  dt  la 
lAtteraiurt  Angbne,  307— remariu  on 
3A 
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the  nUiiMMr  of  tbe  title  ik<^plaii  d 
bis  work»  508— -his  chi^recter  of  the 
works  of  X4Md  Byrou  »nd  Sir  W.  Scott, 
309— rMDwks  tbereon.  309,  510— his 
clianctcr  of  EngKsh  modern  fcowle 
poets,  311. 

Ccrtmh,  (Loots,)  singular  will  of,  666. 

Canitti,  or  services  lo  landlords,  in  lieu  of 
rent,  observations  on,  498, 499. 

Colt0n,  culture  of,in  Mexico,  18f. 

C\Htu\  (NL)  reasiNis  for  retaining  the  ex- 
ioiug  sjrttew  of  inlerroftation,  in  criiui*' 
nal  cases,  in  France,  144, 145^-feniarks 
tliereon,  146. 

Ccurtt  of  ordinary  police,  in  France,  juris- 

V  diction  of,  141— -of  correctional,  police, 
iih — the  high  criminal  court,  14t— 
courts  of  appeui  and  cassation,  ib. 

Qrvftmal  courts  in  France*  notice  of,  14f 
— mode  of  treating  criminals,  143, 144 

—and  of  trying  tbem,  145 — 148 

differences  between  the  crioiioal  law  of 
Ettghod  and  tjiat  of  France.  148, 149— 
abstracts  of  some  remarkable  French 
.  criminal  trials,  149 — 164.  < 

Cmadcs  against  the  Counts  of  Tboiilouse 
and  the  Aibigenses,  diameter  of,  t3, 

.  t4  against  tie  Mahometans,  observa- 
tions on  the  morality  of,  t5,  f6» 


Da  Cetia,  a  Dutch  poet,  notiee  of,  71, 7f. 

Daggr,  or  tbe  Day,  Scandinavian  mytho- 

>  logical  legend  concerning,  134. 

i)0th§rg,  (Charles  Tlieodore  of,)  Bishop  of 
Constana,  elector  of  Mains,  biographi- 
cal notice  of,  64t— 544  ■  ■  eattent  of 
his  archiepiscopal  power,  544 — account 
of  the  salutary  cliange«,  introduced  into 
tbe  Romish  Cburcb  in  the  south  and 
south-west  of  Germany,  under  hia  sanc- 
tion, by  Baron  von  Wessenbei^g,  648— 
656-*-— whose  cliaracler  and  conduct 
he  vindicates  to  the  see  of  Bome  against 
the  attacks  of  the  papal  nuncio  in 
Switaerland,  558^5ao«— he  nomi- 
nates W.essenberg  his  successor  in  tlie 
bishopric  of  Consians,  56S. 

De  Ciitti,  claim  of,  as  inventor  of  the 
stoam  engine,  examined,  S95m 

Delavigne,  (Cosiroir,)  Marmo  FmHen,  tra- 
fiMt,  470— .^Mcimens  of  it,  with  ob* 
servatiotts  on  liis  obligaiioos  to  Lord 
Byron's*  Mariuo  Faiiero,  473—483. 

Demt&rk,  literary  intelligence  from,  3f  6. 
679— conditiooof  the  Danish  peasantry, 
•t  the  close  of  tbe  seventeenth  century, 
4^,500. 


Dipfkigt  (C  B.)  .y— iiiB4^  Ar^wnisri^a 
KomoNSfli,  78 — character  of  the  work, 
88.  . 

mUm,  (Sir  J.  J.)  Csniirfgratwii  m  thi 
Pmtiknmtmry  OaOm,  S75— renrnks 
thereon.  t85,  S86. 

Do^MMl^.  (Joseph,)  bi^graphioal  nolioe 
of,335.336. 

DtmbatU,  (M.  de,)  Ammim  Agrktia  de 
RtwOte,  484. 

DnfiBN,  (Agnslin,)  Bmmm^r$  de,  Bt^ 
mance$  Mtritoot,  78-'-«faaosclCff  of  the 
work,  88. 89b 

Dutch,  abhorrence  of,  a^nst  tlie  Fiench 
tongue,  39— comparative  specimen  of 
Dutch  and  Frankisfa  poetry,  41,  nsts 
notices  of  the  prindpai  Dutch  pocta  and 
literati,  41— 76— -causes  of  tbe  ok* 
diocrity  of  Dutch  literaUue,  76,  77— 
ceiiduct  of  the  pope  lowaids  tbe  Dutch 
prelates,  &68,  iiace. 


EtariK  theory  of,  according  to  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks,  109— and  of  the 
Scandinavians,  110. 

Edda  of  Ssmund,  tOf— sketch  of  the 
Scandnmvian  mytliokigj,  from  it,  111 
—138. 

fdtcealiM  in  New  Spain,  state  of,  176— 
in  Russia,  338. 

£inJkeriar.  or  inferior  deities  of  the  Scaa- 
dinavians,  notice  of,  136. 

£nglti4  NotiM,  character  of,  by  Voltaire, 
287. 

Efritapk,  epigrammatic,  on  the  Bisbap- 
Dnke  of  Langres,  6St, 

BrriOa,  (Alonso  de.)  U  Armmemm  de, 
507 — biographical  notiee  of  Erolla, 
510, 511 — ciiaracter  of  his  poem,  508, 
509,  510*analyiis  of,  with  trans- 
lated specimens,  and  remarkai  tbeieoo, 
511--538. 

JBrtigrtti,  tbe  Ibonder  of  tbe  Ottoman  em- 
pire, notice  of,  j(39. 

£iiropeaftj  in  New  Spain,  state  of,  175— 
177. 

JSaidcnce,  law  of,  in  criminal  cases  in 
France,  145—148. 

JBipniditore  in  New  Spun,  amount  at, 
187, 188. 

hqiorU  of  New  Spain,  amount  of,  J85. 

F. 

Faber,  (J.  N.  BdhI  de,)  F/drcsto  We  i^imas 
AniigtiM  CamcUanma,  78 — characler  of 
hu  work,  87,  88. 
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Fmmimg,  sjtteu  of  among  the  Romans, 


FeiCoMa's  Dutch  translation  of  Feodon's 
TeieniaolMis,  notice  of,  59. 

FtUk,  a  Dalch  poet,  notice  of,  54, 65. 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  negotiations  of,  with 
SolliiianI.»fGO,  96S. 

Feraosi-Gtfnsaiei,  6nt  Count  of  Castile, 
sketch  of  the  roaiaiitic  adventures  of, 
93,94. 

Fmdai  Teirarai,  eviginand  progress  of,  in 
France,  17—19. 

Femajf,  (Philip  Roche,)  Coaunentory  on 
Ike  MtmAnofThetAM  Wofe  T6ne, &c. 
«75-*.reniarks  thereon,  500. 

FktimiUt  observations  on  the  system  of, 

-  panned  in  Mexico,  IBT.  188. 

FHKn'oN,  charges  brought  by,  agifttst  tlie 
Knights  Templars,  6S9. 

Fdrrter,  (Fredericb,)  AWreehU  iwit  Wal- 
iauuin,  critical  notice  of,  669, 670. 

FcuU  Remaint  discovered  in  the  Nether- 
lands, notice  of,  3iS7. 

France,  literary  intelligence  from,  5t7— 
580. 6^9— 685— the  rooti  of  the  his- 
tory of  France  laid  in  that  of  the  Ro- 
man £mpire,  4— settlement  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  VIMgoths  fn  Oanl,  9— 
military  force  of  the  Salian  FrAnks,  10 
— divuion  of  the  kingdom,  by  Clovis, 
10,  ll^-4uid  by  ClotaireL,  15,  14— 
state  of  sodetv,  11,  IS— wickedness  of 
the  Merovmgian  kings,  12, 15— tempo- 
rary re-anion  of  the  French  monarchy 
onoer  Clotaire  II.,  15 — ^government  of 
Charlemagne,  15, 16— orisin,  progress 
and  effects  of  the  feodid  system  in 
France,  17 — 19  —  aggrandiiemettt  of 
the  church  in  the  nuith  century,  1 9,  fO 
—power  and  fnfloence  of  the  trobility, 
fl,  tS — on  the  crusades  against  the 
Comiu  of  Thouloase  and  the  Albigen* 
•es,  tS,  S4— observathHis  on  the  cru- 
sade of  Louis  IX.  against  the  Mahome- 
tans, t5,  f6 — examination  of  tlie  pro- 
ceedings of  Philip  the  Fair  against  the 
Knights  Templari,  t7 — 50 — observa- 
tions on  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  to 
the  throne  of  France,  51— notice  of  the 
French  courts  of  justice,  141, 14t  — 
manner  of  treating  prisoners,  145, 144 
—outlines  of  criminal  proceedinp,  145 
— 149 — observatkms  on  the  Metayer 
system  of  letting  lands  in  France,  487 
400-  number  of  historical  works  pub- 
lished in  that  country,  664 — on  the 
state  of  tlie  book-trade  in,  680,  681 — 
on  the  tlieatres  of  Paris,  681,  68t. 

FrmJM, "  language,  specimen  of,  41, 
note. 


F^reifr,  and  his  sister  Preya,(the  sun  ahd 
moon,)  Scandinavian  mythological  le- 
gends concerning,  I5f — 154. 

FuAUIet,{M..)  abstract  of  the  crimintil  pro- 
ceedings against  the  murderers  of,  1.^1, 
J5f. 

G. 

GageU  (Thomas),  new  survey  of  the  West 
Indies,  notice  of,  166,  167. 

Gaa  (Prof.)  notice  of  the  death  of,  598. 

Gamba  (Chevalier),  V&yage  dtau  la'Rumk 
MMdienaie,  574— his  object  in  writing 
faH  work,  576 — bis  visionary  views'of 
the  future  prosperity  of  Tiflis,  580~of 
the  commercial  advantages  of  Russia 
by  the  means  of  the  Caspian  sea,  t6. — 
and  of  the  communication  of  THlia  whh 
Ormus,  581 — remarks  thereon,  tfr. — his 
tribute  to  tbe  liberal  treatment  of  Bri- 
'  tish  troops  by  the  government  in  tlie 
east,  590— contrast  between  Russia  and 
America  as  to  internal  impruveroems, 
591— remarks  thereon,  ib.,  59t — and 
on  his  account  of  tbe  trade  of  the  Black 
Sea,  594,  595. 

Gflroy's(M.  de)  steam-bout,  account  of, 
526. 

QargUku  MarMUt  treatise  do  Re  Ros- 
tica,  critionl  notice  of,  675. 

Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  proceedings 
of,  5t7,  5f8.  685. 

George  IIL  (King),  anecdote  of,  409. 

Georgia,  atiited  to  Russia,  575 — geogra- 
phical description  of,  t6.,  576 — account 
of  Its  capital,  576,  577.  579— and  of 
the  German  colonists  settled  there,  579 
—description  of  Oeor^fian  hospitality 
and  society,  585 — manufacture  of  wine 
in  Georgia,  584— cultivation  of  Indigo, 
commenced,  <6. — ^feudal  spirit  of  the 
Georgians,  595, 594. 

Germany,  literary  intelligence  Irora,  550 
554.  684— 688— German  Necrology, 

•  554— 556. 684— account  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Germany.  See  Ro- 
man.   See  RiMnan  CaihoUe  ChunA. 

Gittimone,  observations  of,  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  under  the  Spa- 
nish government,  559. 

Gorgon  (Matthew),  a  Dutch  poet,  nottoe 
of,  58* 

GouHanoft  (Chevalier)  system  of  acrolo- 
gical  hieroglyphics,  accotint  of,  440, 
441— its  want  of  support,  450— 45f. 

Gfooi  (Peter  de),  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of, 
5fi 

Gtierrant(F.D.),  La  BattagHa  di  Bent- 
vento,  5fl— -analysis  of  this  hcrtorical 
5Af 
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513. 

of  the  woifc,  356  Mwodotai  of  tb« 
«wUer  jean  of  Henry  dc  Lorrttiie« 
Doke  of  GfUse,  5?8, 579— ^mMcnhed 
for  conspiring  againsl  Cardinal  Rich- 
diea,  S79— bb  aaoon  and  retarn  to 
France,  ifr.—  ncgodationt  with  Pope 
Innoaent  XL  for  a  dWoroa,  d80--.» 
inrited  to  take  tkc  taprene  autliantj 
kj  the  NeapoUtans,  S81fr-ieff>lvet  to 
go  to  Naples,  9&i— efaaracUr  of  hit 
two  principal  aaseclatM  intbacapedU 
lion,  S84, 365— bb  pffcpamtiooa  for  it, 
386— lands  at  Naplea,  387>-hia  rtoep- 
ikm  and  ntaation  thtie»3t>  "39>y- 
is  rccogniied  aa  Dnk^  of  the  Neapo- 
ilaa  IlepMbKc,  3M--iteneml  slate  of 
tbe  kingdoai,  393— ho  is  diaapfointed 
of  French  snppliea,  395, 396»-*hia  ^rici* 
cal  sitoadoa,  396,  39»>Hk>ses  Naplea, 
40t— ia  taken  priaoner  by  tlw  Spani- 
ards, 403— bia  liberriUon  and  death,  Uf. 

H. 

Hcners(M.)  catalogne  of  MSS.  on  Ro* 
man  law,  notice  of,  3SS. 

Hemmcr  (M.  von)  pCetdUehte  dn  OtmamU- 
cAcnfieickes,  f  36— qoaliiications  of  the. 
author  for  ondertaking  his  work,  i5. — 
Rsonicca  consulted  by  him,  937, '238 
— plan  of  hia  work,  938— remarks  on 
its  execution,  975— his  assertion  that 
the  order  of  Knights  Templars  waa 
modelled  after  tbe  AsMssins,. examined 
ami  dtspro?ed»  618— :691, 

Uemi,  experiments  and  remarks  oo,  314— 
318. 

HaaiiUrk  (Jolin  vaaX  •  ^'^  P^U  no- 
tice of,  54, 55. 

Hehnert,  a  Dutch  poet,  police  of,  65. 

Helwig  (Ernst),  GttchiehU.  it$  ildkais- 
dbcnBimdci,  criUcal  notice  of;  677|  ^78. 

Hmry  (D.  M.  J.),  hnurt^  M.  Clumpol' 
Hon  U  Jeune,  438^notioa  of  it,  468. 

Herwardtn  (C.  H.  van),  DeJulmu^  /m-. 
parattfiv,  critical  notice  of,  660. 

Be$K'Catul,  hkw  of  copyright  in,  685. 

JUdalgOf  account  of  tbe  rebellioxi  of,^ 
agamst  tlie  Spanish  goremment  in  ^«w 
Spain,  199, 193— Uii  death,  194. 

HUngliphiet,  account  of  the  literary  dis« 
poles  respecting,439— 440— discorciies 
of  Dr.  Young,  449— translation  of  thc^ 
description  of  the  different  kinds  of 
writing  in  use  among  the  EgypiiaiiSf 
^ven  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  443, 


-.„,  -  explanatory  ol>ser»aA>B» 

cm  some  of  his  expresaions,  444— 450 
-f*n06ount  of  the  actolomcal  ayilem  «rf 
the  chevalier  Goulianoff,  440.  441— 
praoGi  of  iU  ttntenabfcne8S,4&0— 459 
— outline  of  the  system  of  MM.  Spahn 
and  Scyffartb,  s»Hh  ramarks*  445— 
45£^appUcation  of  it  to  a  translation 
of  part  of  the  Roaetta  inscrlpdoo,  457, 
458— remarks  on  it,  458,  459— and  on 
piofeasor  Seylfortb's  guppoaed  disoovoy 
of  the  Egyptian  list  of  Manetho,459 
— 469— abatnct  of  M.  SaUiet's  accoant 
of  Chnmpolilon'B  snppoaed  discoveries 
of  Egyptian  histones  on  papyri,  463, 
464— proofs  that  these  diKoverica  are 
not  real,  4^4— 467— comparative  ob- 
serratiouson  tbe  diflferent  systenmfor 
decypheringtbcEgyptianhieroglypliits, 
467,  468— tribnie  to  tbe  laboan  and 
men^y  of  tbe  late  Dr.  Yonng,  469. 
fliitariaM  of  Holland,  notice  oi;  61  —64. 
Hktarieal  Work»,  pnbUibed  in  ftanee. 

number  of,  664« 
fl«rfiand»lileralni«  of,  defined,  37,38— 
abhmfeooe  of  the  Dutch  againft  tbe 
Fieoch  UmgM,  39— obieyvatiods  en  fte 
language  of  iloUand,  40— critical  no- 
ticca  of  the  principal  lilmnti  of  th» 
ooiinti^y  40-^76— <»ases  of  tbe  raedi- 
scfity  of  its  literature,  76, 77. 
BiMfi  (Peter  Comelios),  a  Dutoh  poet, 

notice  0^47,  48. 
HmpiUiUm  of  St.  John  of  Jeroaalera,  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  institute  of,.  619 
—614. 
IfM^viiet  (Abraham),  a  Dutch  poet,  no- 
tice of,  58. 
fln^  (Dr.  Fridolln).  correction  pro- 
posed by,  in.  the  worship  and  oemao. 
nics  of  the  Boroish  church,  556« 
H^gtf. (Victor),  biographicnl   notice  of, 
«05»  906—  character  of  hb  potiikal 
odes,  906— spedmens  of  them,  witii  re- 
marks, 907— 910— of  his  odes  of  fancy 
and  odes  of  personal  experience,  9«>r- 
919— translation  of  his  ballad,  entitled 

•  The  Giant,'  913,914— atanans  on  die 
sylph,  914— on  retirement,  i*.— and  on 
a  grandmother,  915— specimens  otf  his 

•  Oricnlales,'  witii  remtfks,  S16-rtl9 
—character  of  Hugo  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances, 919— plan  and  spodraen  of  hb 
romance  of  '  Han  d'  IsUnde/  919— 
998— of  '  Bug-Jaroal,*  998— 933— of 

•  The  last  day  of  a  Prisoner  condemned 
to  D^th',  933—9354 

Humboldt  (Alexandre  de),  Emi  PoHH^ttt 
mr  la  NomxiUi  fWne,  165— piwi  of 
his  work,  168— Sec  Metko :— bouourn- 
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Ua  frcepU^a  giv«n  toshia  in  l^  Rw- 

sian  Uoivcriiities,  69^. 
HttHjW^*  invMionv  of;  by  the  Tariu,  SM> 

255*  t56,    Sd8.  267— conditkni  of  the 

Hungarian  peasanto,  500. 
Huydt^er^  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of.  6f . 
Huygau,  a  Piitch  poet,  notice  of,  48. 
HffinjA^ibia,  notice  of  Mr.  Siebei^s  theory. 

concerning,  687. 


puUiahcd  in  different  covntrte*,  690, 
69%. 

Juan(Dwi)  of  Au«tria«  appointed  viee- 
roy  of  Napiet»376-- atate  uf  the  -  king- 
dew,  jit  that  tiiae,  577— «bt«na  po»- 
aeaaion  of  Uie  city  ef  Naples,  40«. 

Jury,  ill  Fnuioe,  notice  of,  146. 


I. 


I6ni&im,.g|»nd  vielr  of  Sornaan  I.,  rise  of, 
S59 — his  negotiations  with  Ferdinand, 
and  the  Emperor  qhsrics  V.,  960~y6« 
*-bi8  deatb,  363. 

Immermann  (Kit\),Kaher  Friedgrieh  Il^a. 
tijogedy*  critical  notice  of,  661,  664^-* 
specimeni  of  it,  with  remarks,  66*-^ 
664,     . 

Xai|wrti  of  New  .Spain,  amount  of,  186^ 
186< 

Imdi^nt  of  New  Spain,  manners  and  cod- 
ditionof,  171-^175. 

Indigp,  culture  of,  in  Georgia  584, 58S. 

Iruh  Catholics,  stete  of,  in  the  time  of 
Swift,  287, 288— greatnamberof  them 
enter  foreigii  senrice,  289 — ^reason  why 
thqy  aamcte<|  little  attention,  till  within 
the  last  fift^  years,  290 — proceedings 
of  the  association  in  Iiehmd,  292,  fSs 
— and  of  the  associations  in  North 
America,  29^— 295— on  tiie  influence 
of  Catholic,  discontents  upon  our  nati- 
onal security  in  the  event  of  a  war,  297 
— 300  — observations  on  the  act  for 
emancipating  the  Romamsts,  SCtt  — 
306. 

Ituiy,  literary  intelligence  from,  $36,S3f. 
688,  689— observations  on  the  evil 
effeets  of  the  Metayer  system  of  Jetting 
landsin,  491—495. 

Itwbidt,  pvochutned  Emperor  of  Mexioo, 
199— abdicates,  200— returns  thither 
and  is  shot,  201* 


J. 

Jontzaria,  account  of  tlie  inslitoiion  of, 
247, 248. 

Jtrumlan,  origm  and  design  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers of  St.  John  a^  612— 614 1- 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Knights 
Temnlaoof,6l5— 638. 

J0hn*i  (St.)  gospel,  account  of  a  nwnn- 
scnpt  of,  at  Paris,  212, 213. 

JannaU,  statistical  tabk  of  the  number  of. 


Ktmrmim  singer  at  Munich,  aaecdole  of,t 
4UB. 

JTinfcov  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of#  73, 

K4upivtk,{U.J.)  Deu»  Idtrvssur.  la  IH- 
eouverU  de»  Hiaroglyphet  AertU^gi^uet, 
43fr^anaMs  of  his  aocooni  of  M.' 
Goolianon's  system  of  acrolugical 
^"'fc'^pbicS'  440, 441~"proo(8  that  iti 
is  desubitu  of  support,  450—452 — se- 
vere fcoMrks  of  iL  Klaproth  on  Cham- 
poUion,  46S,.iisleb         •        -^ 

-r*--n.  Tableau  Hutmi^we  deCaueam, 
574— his  description  of  BfliS)  576,577 
^^ohsertatioD  o^  on  tiie  inproremcnt 
of  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  Georgia, 
584. 

K%n  (fiarend),  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of, 
72. 

KnighuTauplart:  S9»  Template.' 

Kctegfltten,  (J.  G.  Il)  De  PtiteS  JEgyp- 
tioruM  lAterwHtirA  Commeutatia'  ptmm, 
43a-.HdiahM:i«r  af  hla  worii,  468. 


Land,  mode  of  cultivating  among  the  an- 
cient Bomans^  494—496 English^ 

roodeof  letting,  a  principal' oanse  of  the 
supeiioiity  of  English  agriculkire  over 
that  of  France,  484— observations  on  the 
payment  of  rent  for  land  in  money,  485 
— m  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  486— 
494— in  a  fixed  portion  of  the  produce 
oonvertible  Into  money  at  the  osdinaty 
prices  of  tbo  day,  496^496*«^and  by 
tiie  performances  of  corV4e^4)r  eerlm 
services  fdr  the  benefit  of  the  kmdiord, 
498,  499^fauid6,  how  let  hi  Attica, 
505, 50d-^nd  by  the  ancient  Aamans, 
507. 

LoMgm,  (Bishop-Duke  of,)  epigvamma- 
tic  epilnph  «n,  667. 

Language,  Dutch  and  FiranMsh,  specimen 
of,  41,-notfe. 

Lamay,  (Jnlitma  Cornelia  de,)  a  Dutch 
poetess,  notice  of,  61. 

Lead,  obaervatiani  bn  the  axpedieney  of 
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.  iottitio^  ooodHiom  In,  fur  tbt  i 

meot  oi  land,  505, 604— rtbe  ioaertioa 
ot  such  conditions  not  a  aodern  inven- 
tion,  505 tranilation   of    a  lease 

granted  by  the  demos  (or  ooaunnoity) 
of  Aexone,  in  Attica,  506-~remarks  oa 
It,  506.  607. 

Le  Ckrcq,  ^  Willem  de,)  on  the  Ii^Ui£nc€  «f 
fiitdgik  ttteroHire  on  tike  Imkgint^  am4 
ikeraiure  of  the  NoherUmtU^  ^— «ba- 
racter  of  tbe  work,  57. 

Lelievre,  abstract  of  tbe  criminal  proceed- 
ings against,  for  merder,  153 — 155* 

Lmnep,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  7S. 

Ladtjf,  (Thomas,)  tbe  violinist,  anecdote 
of,  411,  412. 

LiptUu,  (Justus,)  extraordinary  will  of, 
666. 

Literary  InteUigfnee  from  Denmaii,  5S7. 
679— France,  S«7— 330.  679—685^ 
Germany,  330-334. 684— 687— Italy, 
336, 357. 688, 689— Netherlands,  337. 
690— 69S— Kttssia  and  Poland.  338, 
339.  69f ,  693— Spain  and  Portugal, 
S39->341.  693— Sweden,  341,  34»*- 
Switxeriaud,  343— Inteliigence  respect- 
ing Oriental  literature,  343,  344.  693, 
694. 

Loan,  contracts  for  Mexico,  in  wliat  man- 
ner condwited,  188. 

Loki,  Scandinavian  loyibological  legend 
concerning.  135. 

Lom5ar<^,  evil  effects  of  tbe  Metayer  sya- 
tero  of  letting  hmds  In,  491. 

Loat$,  a  Dutch  poet,'Dotioe  of,  7f. 

Lanii  IX,  king  of  France,  observations  on 
|he  crusade  of,  against  the  Mahometans, 
15,  f6. 

iMtker,  (Martin,)  notice  pf  a  print,  repre- 
senting him  as  pleading  before  Charles 
V.  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  686. 


Madrid,  proceedings  of  tbe  Boyal  Acade- 
my of  Hivtorv  at,  339,  340. 

Maaiantt  (Jacob  van,)  a  Dutch  poet,  no- 
tice of,  with  specimens  of  his  produc- 
tions, 41,  4f . 

Mogmiseii,  (Finn,)  Die  eldrt  Edda,  lOS 
—character  of  his  My tbological  Lexi- 
con, 103 — observations  on  some  of  bb 
interpreUtions  of  the  Scandinavian  roy- 
thl,  138 — sketch  of  Scandinavian  my- 
diology,  from  bis  work.  111 — 137. 

JUagusy,  {Agave  Awieriama,)  various  uses 
of,  180, 181. 

Mahmoud,  (Sultan,)  chancter  of,  601. 

Mahomet  IL,  barbarous  laws  of,  respecting 


tbe  snocctsion  to  the  Ottoon  tiiroae, 
«50. 

Uaim,  ( Angeius,)  CUaiacinmi  Aweierum  t 
Csdicifrus  FoticeRts  editerMm  toob  L  et 
ii.,  critical  notice  of,  673 — 675* 

Mnu,  cultore  of,  in  New  Spain,  179. 

AfoUo,  siege  of,  bv  tbe  Tbrks,  966. 

Jfianef  Ao,observations  on  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  Egyptian  lest  of  bia  bis- 
tury,  459— 461--«nd  tbe  ocdie  doe  to 
tbe  archives  whence  beoofMad  bis  chio- 
nolonr>  46S. 

Hat^pvel  of  Lorraine,  aingnkr  wiQ  oC  665. 

Morie  ilnteinelte,  anecdote  of,  406,  asie. 

Morriagei,  number  of,  in  Sweden,  Cram 
189ltol8S5,34t. 

Uartina  de  U  Bssa,  (Fmnceseo^)  Obwt 
jAUToriei,  318— observations  on  bb 
poem  on  tbe  siege  of  Zanya,  319 — 
and  on  his  dramatic  productions,  16. 3tlk 

MasameUo,  or  Tommaso  Anietlo^  petaon 
of,  doBcribed,  363— «irannHtancea  that 
preceded  tbe  revolntion  in  Ifapks 
under  him,  361,  36t»  363— MasmrieNo 
chosen  captain-general  of  tbe  people  of 
Napies,364— eventrof  bb  tai  days'  ad- 
minbtration,  365— S7t— proo6  of  hb 
Insanity,  371, 37t— b  asMasinated,  Sft 
.  — >review  of  bis  cbarader,  373 — 375— 
and  probable  Intentions.  374r-^dianc- 
teis  of  hb  cif  11  ansiiUrica,  974b 

Jtfadau/tan  /•,  empefoTt  extraacdinary  will 
of,  665. 

UendibU,  (Pablo  de)  Remmm  Hkbariea  de 
laRtaoiueimideUmEeladteUmdmMeM' 
icana$,  165— its  character,  168. 

Mennns,  ( Abb4  de  h,)  Iks  Pirvpvs  de  ia 
Bevo^tiM,  Sfc,  t75— bb  exaltatioa  of 
tbe  power  of  the  Pope  over  all  temponi 
sovereigus,  S83,  984— its  reception  at 
Paris,  t84w 

M&y  imd  BmrtkSiemy,  (M.)  Le  FlU  de 
r Homme,  60t— plan  of  tbe  poem,  604 
—translation  of  their  *  Midnight  Ac- 
view,'  605,  606. 

Mendbert,  (W.)  a  Dntcb  poet,  netioe  of, 
75. 

Metmfer  system  of  letting  land  in  France, 
by  payment  of  a  <  proportiooal  part  of 
tbe  produce,  evib  oC  487—490  and 
in  Italy,  491—495. 

Merice,  notice  of  the  eariier  geographical 
works  respecting,  165— 167— when - 
called  New  Spmm,  16»— extent  of  tbe 
republic,  169— its  physical  geography, 
169,  170— unsuccessful  aitempu  Id 
unite  the  Atbntic  and  Pacific  Oosaas, 
170 — population,  171  — diffeient  classes 
of  its  inhabitants,  ib.  manners  and 
condition  of  tbe  ▼•rioue  tribes  of  Mex- 
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kwi  ImiiTOS,  171— 175— sUte  of  the 
whUest  t75,  ■  177 — ^progress  of  educa- 
tion uid  science  among  them,  176 — 
state  of  agrictilture,  178,  l79^--culttfre 
of  roaiie,  179--of  wheat,  179, 180— of 
barley,  and  other  vegetables,  180— par- 
ticolarty  of  the  roagocy,  tfr« — sngar- 
cane,  181— cotton,  18t*--coffee,  tfr.— 
coooa,  wdlfp,  tobacco,  and  coctunesl, 
ib. — state  of  the  mines,  183, 184— do- 
.mastio  monofactares  and  trade,  184 — 
present  state  of  imports  and  exports, 
185, 186— Mvenoes.  166, 187— the  re- 
poblic,  ]io«r  treated  bj  the  contractors 
'  for  loans  m England,  188— expenditure, 
188, 18»— sUte  of  the  navy,  189, 190 
— ^sketch  of  the  effects  of  tlie  Spanish 
colonial  system  in  New  Spain,  and  of 
the  chief  causes  that  conspired  to  excite 
the  revolationaiy  movements  which  ter- 
minated io  establishing  her  indepen- 
dence, 190-— 19S — rebellion  of  Hidalgo, 
19«,  193— bis  death,  194— progress  of 
the  insurgents  under  Rayon,  194— and 
MoreloB,  195— a  nations]  congress  con- 
vened, and  the  Indepehdence  of  Mexico 
declared,-  195— capture  and  death  of 
Horelos,  and  dispersion  of  his  forees, 

196,  ]97-< misnccessftil  attempts  of 

Mina,  197, 198 — Itorbide  joms  the  in- 
solvents, 198 proclaimed  emperor, 

1 99— abdicates  his  throne,  200— returns 
to  Mexico,  and  is  shot,  f  01 — subsequent 
revolotbnary  changes,  fOl,  209 — pre- 
sent state  and  future  prospects  of  Mexi- 
co, 202—204. 
Mmiug  SpeeulatUna  in  Mexico,  observa- 
tions on,  183, 184. 
Modime,  (Esprit  de  Bjiymond,  Comte  de,) 
Meaiatres   de,  355— -character  of  the 
work,  ib. — character  of,  384,  385— ap- 
pointed camp-master  by  the  BoKe  of 
Guise  in  his  expedition  to  Naples,  392 
services  rendered  by  him  to  tne  duke, 
398. 
Moiay,  (JAQoes  da,)  grand  roaster  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  invited  to  Europe, 
632 — be  goes  to  Paris,  ib. — arrested 
with  the  other  members  of  the  order  in 
.  Fxanee  by  Philip  the  Fair,  638— by 
whose  order  he  is  committed  to  the 
flames,  639. 
Moletworth,  (  Lord,)  observations  of,  on  the 
condition  of  the  Danish  peasantry,  499, 

5oa 

Monejf'patfmenU  of  rent,  observations  on, 

485. 
Montueei,  (Dr.  Antonio,)  biographical  no- 

tioe  of,  689. 
Mpcr$,  invasion  of  Spain  by,  how  far  in- 


fioeiitial  on  the  national  poetry  of  thtft 
country,  80,  81 — specimen  of  a  Moor- 
ish ballad,  translated,  99,  lOO. ' 

Mareau'f  (C^ssir,)  Statistical  Tables  of  all 
natkms  of  the  world,  notice  of,  680. 

Mortkt,  account  of  the  insurrection  of, 
against  the  Spanish  government  in  New 
Spain,  195—197. 

Musart,  (Wolfgang  Amadens,)  Bw^op^ie, 
404 — his  birth  and  early  attainments, 
405 — his  performances  at  Munich,  406 
— and  at  Vieima,  ib, — his  affection  for 
his  parents,  407 — performs  at  Versailles^ 
408 — anG  in  London,  409 — notice  of 
liis  tour  through  Holland,  409,  410— 
composes  his  first  opera,  which  the  per- 
formers at  Vienna  refuse  to  execute,  410 
his  reception  and  performances  in  Italv, 
411 — carries  away  in  his  bead  the  Bli- 
serere  of  Allegri,  4iy,  413 — anecdotes 
of  his  interviews  with  Thomas  Linley, 
413,  414— visits  Naples,  414— deco- 
corated  by  the  pope  with  the  order  of 
the  cross,  415— elected  a  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  at  MiUn,  415 
— ^performance  of  hb  opera  of  Mitiidate, 
416— 'of  Ascanio  in  Alba,  and  Lucio 
SiUa,  t&. — ^inadequately   rewarded  for 

his  admirable  performances,  417 

anecdotes  of  his  performances  at  Mu- 
nicfa,  418 — and  at  Angsborgh,  419 — 
421— IS  appomted  music  master  to  the 
Royal  Family  at  Manbetm,  421 — ar- 
rives at  Paris,  422 — thwarted  by  the 
performers  there,  423 — his  account  of 
one  of  bis  pupils,  423,  424 — his  per- 
formance at  the  Duchesse  de  Cbabofs, 
424,  425— returns  to  Salsborg,  and 
composes  his  0|)era  of  Idoineneo,  425, 
426— mean  treatment  of  him  .by  the 
Archbishop  of  Salsbnrgh,  427 — becomes 
a  teacher  of  music  at  Vienna,  428 — his 
marriage,  429 — gives  subscription  con- 
certs,  429,  430 composes  various 

pieces,  431 — particularly  Le  Nosae  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  and  Clemenza 
di  Tito,  ib. — anecdote  of  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Don  Giovanni^  432 — origin 
of  his  'Zauberflote,'  432— composes  bis 
Requiem,  433,  434— his  death,  43S— 
description  of  his  person,  434— multi- 
plicity and  variety  of  his  composition, 
404,  405.  435— anecdotes  of  him.  435» 
436— his  character,  437. 
MUUer.  (Karl  Otfried,)  Die  Etnuker,  en- 

tical  notice  of,  667—669. 
WaUner,  (Adolph.)  biographical  notice  of, 

684,685. 
Mttiiic^,  state  of  the  Untversitv  of,  331, 
Mttntert,(Friderici,)  Notttia  Cotttcii  Gr^i 
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Emftgdkm  JakammU  vArMtuM  oMUiMn- 
tb,  3lS--4ibrtrKt  of  this  tract,  ift.  513. 

itf ttfiteri,  Primerdia  Eeclam  J^riMtuB,  cri- 
licml  notice  of,  660. 661. 

Mjfthelogyt  reatoiit  lor  •todjing,  105, 106 
— sketch  of  the  mvthok^  of  Qreeee, 
109,  110— that  of  the  Scandinavians 
more  philusopliicaU  110 — sketch  of  the 
Scandinavian  nijthology.  111 — 138. 

N. 

Napitt,  royal  library  at«  nntiee  of  the 
catafogoes  of,  396 — state  of  the  king* 
dom  of,  under  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  vicefojs,  £m,  359 — particn- 
Jarly  during  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Arcov,  560 — 36f -^circumstances 
which  led  to  the  revolution  under  Ma- 
saniello,  56C,  565— account  of  it,  565 
— 37t«->death  of  MasanieHo,  3rf— 
further  disturbances  between  the  Nea- 
politan populace  and  the  Duke  of 
Areos,  575— -hu  treachery,  576 — tlie 
Duke  of  Guise  invited  to  Naples,  38S 
^-hts  prepaimtioiis  for  going  thither, 
365— 566— he  airives  at  Naples,  587 
— hisreoeplHNi  there,  588— 591— his 
proceedings  and  critical  situation,  59S 
—404— the  dukeexpeUedfANu  Naples 
by  Don  Joan  of  Austria  and  the  Vwe- 
roy  D'Oiata,  402— subsequent  adven- 
tures of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  40S,  405. 

NatHMiisti  and  Pki^ians,  (German,)  no- 
tice of  the  annnal  meeting  at,  685. 

N^htrkuunde,  an  niMBymous  Dnich  poem, 
notice  of,  45, 44. 

Nttimrhndt,  Literary  Intettlgence  fram, 
357,  690— 69S. 

Ntv  Spain.    See  Marios. 

Nkntran,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  75. 

NwMslsnd,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  65^4. 

NiMbr,  Scandinavian  legpnd  concern- 
ing, 131, 189. 

Nattor  Night.  Scandinavian  mythological 
legend  of,  154. 

JViifliMrs,  superstitious  reverence  for,  in 
Ihe  £ast,  244. 


OriMlai  Lkmmlufe,  IflteUigeiice  Kipect- 
ing  the  progress  of,  545,  544.  693, 
694. 

Oprou,  the  first  Ottoman  sovereign,  ac- 
count of,  259—241. 

OftOHMtt  Snpnra,  origin  oi;  25^— first  esu- 
Uishment  of  Ertogral,  iMd. — hb  son 
and  successor  Osman  aasomes  the  ex- 
erctte  of  an  independent  sovereiyity, 
ib, — his  leigttf  and  the  state  of  sodety 
in  the  provinces  of  tlie  Greek  empire, 
t40, 24i  —tlie  Ottomans  invade  Eiuope 
under  Urchan,  542— lidl  of  Constmiti- 
nople,  245,  244— observalioiis  ob  the 
rapidity,  with  winch  the  Ottoosan 
Turks  became  n  great  nalioD,  fi5— 
legidation  and  raiTitary  imtitutiona  of 
Aladdin,  the  vhnr  of  Urchan,  M5, 246 
—origin  and  discipKoeof  the  Jamaaiies, 

247,  248 ehangea  in  the  office  of 

vidr,  249— barbarous  laws  of  Msbomet 
IL  Respecting  the  suooennon  to  the 
throne,  250— stmctnre  of  tim  Ottoman 
admmistiation,  251— uid  inslituthms 
of  religious  oiders,  252— end  W  the 
Ulema,  tMd.^eminent  sovereigna  con* 
Itaiponury  with  SoKman  I.  265— di- 
plomatic relations  of  Venice  with  him, 
254— his  soooesafui  and  sangnfaiaiy 
campaign  in  Hungary,  254,  255— im- 
prisons tlte  Austrian  aasbasaador»  256 
—again  invades  Hungary,  sM. — and 
Austria,  257 — b  obliged  to  imise  Ihe 
sieee  of  Vienna,  257— acoeunt  of  his 
fifm  campaign  in  Hungary,  256— a> 
count  of  the  rise,  and  negotiations,  of 
his  grand  vishr,  Ibnhim,  t59^-^62— 
his  death,  265— Solyman  monies  Rox- 
alana,  a  Russian  captive,  264— masdcr 
ofhts  8ons,iUd— diptonaticintefcoarse 
of  Solyman  with  difermt  nations^  265 
—failure  of  h\i  attack  on  Malta,  266 
— his  final  invanon  of  Hungeryt  267 — 
death,  iMd.,  268 — eatimata  of  lus  cha- 
racter, ibid. — account  of  hia  intenal 
admimstration,  269        einmlnaliop  of 

the  charg^  brought  against  SoliaMai  as 
having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  de- 
eUne  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  271—275 
—  probable  causes  of  Ha  deeUne,  274. 


Obihimy  of  M.  Pacho,  328— of  M.  Gail, 
tUd.— of  Charles  Morita  Amdt,534— 
of  Frederick  Schlegel,  534,  335-<if 
Joseph    Dobrowsky,    355,    336  —  of 

~  Adolph  MuUner,  684,  685— of  Dr. 
Antonio  Montucci,  689. 

(Mbit  History  of,  acedrding  totheSoandl- 
nafvian  mythology,  111—115. 


F. 

Pacho  (M.)  notice  of  the  death  of,  5S6. 
Porisy  observations  on  the  theatres  of« 

681,  683— abstract  of  the  reqo^e  of 

the  Booksellers  in,  to  the  ministers. 

concerning  the  book4f«de  in  Fnnce, 

660,661. 
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Peanntry,  misertble  condition  of,  in 
lUlj,  491.  493,  494--tbeir  state  in 
Penmurk,  at  the  doao  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  499 — their  condition 
in  Hopgary,  500 — in  Prussia,  fiOl, 
50f. 

Pdfrut  (GabrieI),C/Mx  de  Tettammi,  an- 

•  aens  et  moderueSfCritical. notice  of,664f 
665 — ^accounts  of  some,  extraordinary 
wills  therein  contained,  665 — 667. 

P^iet  (£0  Tnut6  de  U  Chaleur,  315^ 

•  account  of  some  of  his  experiments  on 
heat,  with  remarlts,  314^318. 

PhUip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  analysis 

of  the  -proceedings   of,    against  the 

Knigbu  Templars,  with  remarks,  ft — 

30.   634 — 638 orders  the  grand 

'  master  and  another  knight  to  be  burnt 

to  death,  639. 
Platen  (August,  Crraf  Ton),  Der  Boman- 

titehen  (Edipui,  critical  notice  of,  670 

— 67«. 
Poett  of  Holland,  critical  notices  of  the 

principal,  40 — 76 — specimens  of  the 
'  national  poetry  of  ^ pain,  with  remarks, 

B7 — 10«— character  of  French  poetry, 

t05: 
Pod,  a  Botch  poet,  notice  of,  58. 
Pbpe,  observations  on  the  assumed  rights 

of,  565,  566,    nottf— conduct  of,  to- 

•  wards  the  Dutch  prelates,  568,  noU — 
and  towards  Dalberg,  buhop  of  Con- 
stans  and  his  ticar-general,  Wessen- 
berg,  555—567. 

Pojm&tion  of  Mexico,  171. 

Potso  (Ferdinand,  Count  del),  turUCa- 
thoUciam  RomatM  en  Irlanie,  S75— 
remarks  on  his  qualifications  for  judg- 
ing on  this  subject,  278,  979— and  on 
the  heads  of  a  bill  proposed  by  him, 
S80— f83. 

PrisDfMrs,  criminal,  how  treated  in  France, 
143, 144— how  tried,  144— 146— com- 
parison between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish modes  of  trying  them,  144, 145. 

Pniduce  of  land,  observations  on  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  by,  486—496 — evils  of 
this  system,  486— advantage  of  paying 
rent  by  fixed  proportions  of  produce 
convertible  into  money  at  current  prices 
of  the  day,  496—498. 

Pniiria,  conditions  of  the  cultivators  of 
land  in,  501,  502— regulations  there, 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  Rombh 
bishops,  572. 

Pubiieatumt  on  the  continent,  lists  of  the 
principal,  from  January  to  March,  1899, 
345— 354-^rom  April  to  June,  695— 
705. 

VOL.  IV.  KG.  VIII. 


R. 

Beidutadt,  (Duke  of,)  son  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  anecdotes  respecting,  606, 
607. 

Pent,  observations  on  the  pajment  of,  in 
money,  485 — in  a  proportion  of  the 
produce,  486-:496— evil  of  this  sys^ 
tem,  496 — superiority  of  rents,  con- 
sisting of  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce convertible  into  money  at  the 
ordinary  prices  of  the  day,  496—498 
— olMervations  on  the  performance  of 
corvies,  or  certain  services  for  the  land- 
lord, as  rent,  498,  499. 

Petiremmt,  stanzas  on,  214» 

Pevtmm  and  expenditure,  in  Mexico, 
amount  of,  186, 187. 

Piiine,  (river,)  ode  to^  66,  67. 

iZodmcIc,  (Don^)  historical  ballad  respect- 
ing, translated,  89,  90. 

Rodrigo  de  Bivar,  the  Cid,  a  historical 
romance  respecting,  translated,  95, 96. 

Roman  armies,  causes  of  the  deterioration 
of,  5,  6 — decay  of  tlie- Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  6 — 9 

•  — state  of  agriculture  among  Uie  Ro- 
mans, 494—496. 

Boman  CaihcUe  Church  in  Germany,  fist 
of  publications  respecting,  539,  540— 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  clergy, 
in  the  south  and  south-western  parts  of 

•  Germany,  545,  and  note  of  their  in- 
comes, 546— defective  course  of  their 

<  education,  546,  547— other  evils  in  the 
discipline  and  worship  of  the  Romish 
church,  547,  .'S48 — remedies  applied 
bv  Dalberg  and  Wessenberg;  wm,  the 
abolition  of  unnecessary  festivals,  548 
—of  pilgrimages  and  votive  tablets, 
ibid — regulations  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  divine  worship,  549 — ad- 
dress to  tlie  priesthood,  550,  551 — 
excellent  regulations  for  tlie  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  the  clergy,  551> 
552,  and  concerning  their  pastoral  con- 
ferences, 552  —  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  divine  worship, 
554,555,557,— oppositk>n  of  the  nuncio 
of  the  see  of  Rome  to  these  measures, 
558,  559,  and  of  the  pope  to  the  no- 
mination of  Wess«nberg  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Dalberg  to  the  see  of  Constans, 
562 — 564— -unworthy  treatment  of 
IVessenbeig  by  the  pope,  564— ex- 
amination of.  the  pretended  charges 
against  bim,  664— 568— measures 
adopted  by  the  princes  of  Germany 
towards  the  pope,  569— arrangeasenty 
3b 
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of  Prossia  and  Bh^um  with  regard  to 
tiie  RoinUh  aee,  57t,  57S. 

Rammem,  historical,  of  Spain,  abitnicts 
aad  •pacimciia  ofj  87--95— — of  tha 
A^ipancoi  CaballcraicQs,  96^99— of 

.   tbe.Mo9i^hhaUad,99»lOO. 

RgHfcacfiM,  aoooum  of  the  battlaof.  35— 

l{f«M**<,  (F^fewor^)  JViiiia<«  di  Afowa, 
oomiia^d  with  Manaoai't  FvoQassi 
Spofti«  of  «hicb  it  b  a  coDtiAaatioo» 

641,  642 iketch  of  tb«  plaa  and 

story,  64k5— 648-^obierTatioiiatbereoa, 
648, 649 — deicripti09  of  a  sqana  in  the 
piaan  of  th«  villa  of  PoBtolioo,  6d0~- 
652— of  GalUeo,  62(2— of  Carlo  Doki, 
659— 65^aircctiag  anecdote  of  th« 
plague,  656— a  conyent  sccdc,  657, 
658— condodiog  renarka,  658^  659— 
wuBber  of  editions  printed  of  this 
toaumce,  689* 

BMm  (Colonel,)  ItmAntir^  4$  TyUt  a 
OmUnntimopk,  574 — bis  description  of 
the  hospitali^  and  residence  of  the 
Qeonian  prince  Tsdr^ll^*  683— on 
the  indepeiident  spirit  of  the  Geor- 
gians, 693 — account  of  the  Rusiiaa 
expedition  against  Trebiaond,  596 — 
descriptioiv  of  tlie  fortress  of  SbumU, 
598,  599^-his  opinion  concerning  the 
plan  to  he  piioued  bv  the  Turks,  599, 
600. 

Bsmlamt  wife  of  Sotimao  I.  notice  of, 
$^ 

Buitm  and  Poland,  literary  tntcIUgew^ 
froip,  338,  339.  692»  693— contrast 
between  Southern  Russia  and  the 
Uuited  States  uf  Ameiica.  591— causes 
of  the  iBocialitj  among  the  Russian 
t<oops  in  the  Caucaaua*  589— account 
of  liie  naval  eapedition  of  Russia 
agaust  Trahiaond*  596— on  the  cam- 
paign o4  against  the  Turks,  598—600 
^-^Ktent  of  the  Russian  power,  in 
Asia,  601. 


S^mtmd,  biogvaphioal  notke  of,  X07— 
sketch  of  the  Scandinavian  u^thoic^, 
as  collected  from  bis  £dda,  111—137. 

SMUr^  (M«)  luudjfsie  of  hia  aocount  of 
Chavpplliun's  discpvery  of  Egyptian 
histories  on  papyri,  463,  464— proofs 
that  atm  supposed  diKovery  is  desti- 
tute of  fbundalioD,  464r-467. 

SMU^fH,  crilioM  iMice  of  u  frfttneniL  uf, 
673,  674. 


Sw-Wtmm,  (Ikka  u^}  nptiea  of  the 
8|stepi  of  ecdcdastieul  law  adopted  .by 
htm  €(»  lui  Roman  Caifaolk  sahjecti, 
570. 

Setmdiaammtt  mytholoQr  of,  more  phila- 
sophical  than  that  of  ancient  Gveaee, 
110-^theonr  of  the  earth  aceordiag  to 
i^  ihid.*-myibol4^gical  hsMoij  of  CMu, 
111-^115— of  bis  aon  Tho^  115—124 
— jihyaicai  import  of  hia  k^eods,  115 
— advcntusey  of  Raldur,  125—128— 
philosophical  meaning  of  tliis  kfoid, 
129 — ^i^ytbologicai  history  uf  .£giraod 
his  wife  Ran,  131— of  Nioidr,  ikSL  132 
—of  Fr^r  and  his  sister  Fceja,  the 
aun.and  mpgai*  132-^134— of  Nott 
(Night)  and  Paggr  (Day),  134— of 
Braga  and  Idunua,  135— of  Loki,  135 
— of  the  Valkyries,  or  inferior  deities, 
135,  136— of  the  £inheriar,  136— 
arrors  respecting  the  employoKnt  of  the 
departed  in  Valhall,  corrected,  137. 

SchimUrhanrntf,  and  his  bandiai,  acooont 
of,  156—159. 

Sc^C«i(Frederick)»  bhigiaphical  notice 
of,  334,  335. 

ScaU  (Sir  Walter),  observations  on  the 
works  pf,  309, 310, 

«,  false  quQtationa  oC  44»  Mte  t- 
fariA.    See  S/tAn. 

lown  and  fertsess  of,  deaoribed, 
598.^99. 

Subar't  (M.),  tlieory  of  li jdiopbohin,  ao- 
tice  of,  687. 

SiebMi  (pT,),  Japaneae  leaearchea*  no- 
tice  oC  679. 

Siegeifbeek  (M-X  Pr^o*  de  r/fitfmre  Ik- 
Urain  dm  Psyt  Ba$,  36— character  of 
his  work,  i6id. 

Simfi^,  pnssant  «ute  of,  597— iu  com> 
roercial  advantages,  ilftd.  598. 

Siaaiondi  (J.  C  i.  S.  de),  HiUein  da 
Frmifak,  1— remarks  on  its  plan  and 
extent*  UfUL  2 — its  superiority  over  the 
history  by  Vellv  and  ViiUuet,  3^ — ob- 
servations of  M.  Siamondi  on  the  con- 
dition and  inihiance  uf  the  nubility  in 
Iha  eleventh  oantucyi  21  >  22— ou  the 
rum  of  the  Alb^ansaa»  23^  24— hia  at- 
tempt to  vindicate  the  crusade  against 
the  Mussulmans,  2Jw  26— stiictiiies 
thaMoa«  26-T-his  deacripiion  of  the  bale 
tie  of  Rosebeoquc,  33— 35— ohsaivft- 
tiuua.ufM«SisaHNBdi,on  the  misery  of 
the  peasantry  in  Italy,  493. 

Sla«Hiu4a.of  the  CinBiw«ina»587, 588. 

£oluim9  J«»  i^^iieUatioiw  gK*«n  to^  by 
Turkish  Nstuxjani,  253e^rdipiofflallc 
relations  of  with  Venice,  254— and 
with  different  sovereig|is»  26^    account 
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ofhiiTfffioM  MMti|M(ignt  m  iiungtry, 
.954,  955,  %b6,  956^0TadM  Austria, 
and  is  obliged  to  niiM  the  siege  of 
Vknnib  Sd7— marHes  Roaslum,  a 
Bossian  eaptive,  te^^^^aurdtat  of  tiU 
.toas^  i6.-*-£ru>tnted  in  hb  siege  of 
Malta,  t66»^final  iaTasion  of  Hungary 
and  deatbi  967--«ob8enrations  on  his 
cbaracler,  268 — hisiotehial  administra- 
tion of  his  enpife,  f fi^^-eniDination 
of  tlie  obarges  brought  against  him,  as 
tiafing  laid  the  feandation  of  the  de- 
diiM  0f  the  Ottoman  empite,  €71 — 274. 

Spam,  character  6f  the  national  poetry  of, 
under  the  first  Gothic  dynasty,  79 — 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  80,  81 
— sketch  of  the  history  of  the  national 
poetry  of  Spain,  82,  87-^abstraots, 
with  specimens  of  the  historical  ro- 
mances, 87 — ^the  Vision  of  Don  Rode- 
rick, 87 — the  history  of  Bernardo  del 
Carpio,  8a--92 — the  hntory  of  Fernan 
Goosales,  first  Count  of  Castile,  93, 94 
• — ^ballads  respecting  the  Cid,  Rodrigo 
de  Bivar,  95 — the  romamies  caballeros, 
96— translation  of '  The  Palmer,'  97— 
of '  Sir  Lancelot  and  the  Deer,'  98, 99 
— the  Moorish  belUKi,  99'^tramlation 
of  one,  99, 100— and  of  '  The  Miracle 
of  Our  Lady,'  101 ,  102— effects  of  the 
colonial  system  puraoed  by  the  Spanish 
soremment  towards  the  colomes  in  New 
Spain,  199 — 194— oppressive  adminis- 
tration of  the  Spanish  government  in 
Naples,  356— 362— literary  intelli- 
gence from  Spain,  339—341.  693. 

SgMmdtM,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  73. 

Spiigelp  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  46^ 

^Hfhn  (F.  A.  G.)  and  Sejifarth  (Gustavos) 
various  treatises  of,  on  Egyptian  fasero- 
glypbics,  438 — outline  ot  thdr  system 
for  deoypheriog  hieroglyphics,  wMi  re- 
marks thereon,  454— 466— application 
of  it  to  a  translation  of  part  of  the  Ro- 
aetm  inscription,  457,  468-*observa- 
tions  on  it,  458, 459 — and  on  Professor 
Seyffartb's  supposed  disoovery  of  the 
Egyptian  text  of  Manefeho,  469—462. 

SUUuU»  of  the  Kniglits  Templars,  analysis 
of,  622-628. 

Stmn  Engine,  by  whom  invented,  325 — 
aooooni  of  Biasco  de  Garcy's  steam 
boat,  326. 

StJm  (MeUtt)  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  43. 

5fMtfA«9  (Janus  Uearicos),  Dtnntatto  ie 
Thadotio  Magno,  critical  na*ice  of,  660. 

SygBOT'CMtt,  caltace  of,  m  Blesice,  .181— 
degimded  character  of  the  free  labovr- 
en  iR  (be  sugar  distrirts,  ifr. 

SwLf^mmny  (fMipel)  eatravagaitt  daims  lor, 


made  by  the  Abb£  de  Mennais,  283, 
284. 

3issiien,  literary  intelligence  from,  341, 
342. 

5tdtS0r2aiid,  literary  intelligence  from,  342, 
343. 

T. 

Taxation,  oppresnve,  in  the  decline  of  the 
Western  empire,  7 — 9. 

TempUtn  (Knights),  Observations  on  the 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  order 
of,  609, 610 -*their  origin,  27.  615, 616 
— gradual  extension  of  the  order  by 
Pepe  Honorias,  617— proofs  that  the 
Templars  derived  no  part  of  their  insti- 
tute from  tlie  Assassins,  618— 6S1 — 
their  privileges  increased  bv  the  Pdpes 
Alexander  IiL  and  Eugeiiins  III.^  622 
different  classes  of  the  knights,  ib. — 
qualifications  of  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  order,  62 f,  623 — form  of 
their  reception,  623,  624 — reception  of 
priests,  625 — classes  and  duties  of  tlie 
serving  brethren,  625— of  the  affiliated, 
donates,  and  oblates,  626 — mode  of 
ekcting  the  grand  master,  626,  627— 
his  power  and  privileges,  627,  6tB^ 
chief  officers  of  the  order,  6S8 — ex- 
tent of  their  possessions  in  Asia  and  hi 
Europe,  ib.  629  —  revenues,  629 — 
causes  of  the  enmity  of  the  Romish 
dergy  against  them,  630 — ^nnecdotes  of 
their  pride,  t6.— expulsion  of  the  order 
from  the  East,  631— the  gmnd  master, 
Jaques  de  Molay,  invited  to  Eiiitope, 
632 — his  reception  at  Paris,  i6id. — 
charges  against  the  ord<^r  made  by 
Sqoin  Flexian,  633— arrest  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  France  by  Philip  the  Fair,  634 
analysis  of  the  proceedings  against 
them,  28—30.  634— 636— remarks 
thereon,  636— 638— cruel  treatment  of 
tlie  knights,  638,  639 — the  grand  mas- 
ter and  the  commander  of  Normandy, 
burned  to  death,  639 — the  Teroplan 
acquitted  of  having  a  secret  doctrine, 
639,640. 

ThoTt  history  of,  accordmg  to  the  Scandi- 
navian mythology,  115 — 124 — physi- 
cai  history  of  his  legends,  125* 

7^,  the  capital  of  Oeorgia,  account  of, 
♦     576,  577— its-  local  advantages,  579, 
580. 

Time,  ode  to,  74. 

ToUmt,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  70 — 
transladonof  hbiVinterEvenhig^s  song, 
70,71. 

TcraUo  (Francisco^  Prince  of  Bfassa, 
chosen  head  of  tbe  Neapolitan  people, 
376— Moepts  the  office  with  the  con- 
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mvaiiot  of  Um  Duke  of  Arcoi,  ib.-— m- 
satsiiwted  by  the  populace,  377. 

Trtbisimd,  accouDt  of  the  Rosaiaa  expedi- 
tion aKaioBt,  595 — mines  and  coDuneice 
of.  697. 

Trip,  a  Datch  poet,  notice  of,  60. 

TiirHelU,  a  Georgian  prince,  hospitalitj 
and  residence  of,  described*  585. 

Turk,  etymology  of,  939. 

Turkiik  empire.    See  OtfoauM  empire. 

UUmot  institution  of,  in  Torltey,  t5t, 
269. 

Urehan,  invasion  of  Europe,  by,  t4t — 
legislative  and  miliury  institutions  of 
his  viair,  245,  846. 

UnivertUy  of  Munich,  state  of,  5Sl. 

Usurer,  singular  will  of  one,  667. 

Vol  d^Amo,  evils  of  the  Metayer  system  of 
letting  lands  in,  495,  494. 

Vol  (U  N'uvole,  miserable  state  of  the  pea- 
santry of,  495. 

ValhaU,  employment  of  the  departed  in, 
according  to  tlie  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy, 137,  138. 

VMjfriet,  or  inferior  deities,  according  to 
the  Scandinavian  mythology,  notice  of, 
135, 136. 

Vm  Alphmi,  a  Dutch  poet,  notice  of,  64. 

Van  der  Palm,  a  Dutch  prose  writer,  no- 
tice of,  76. 

Van  Hartn  (Willisro  and  Onno)  Dutch 
poeU,  notice  of,  59, 60. 

Van  Mtrktn  (Mrs.)  a  Dutch  poetess,  no* 
tice  of,  61,69. 

Vanity,  audiorial,  singnlar  instance  of,  530. 

Vandidad  Sods,  by  Zoroaster,  Notice  of  a 
new  edition  of,  by  Burnouf->of  ano- 

^  ther  edition  of,  by  01»hansen,  694. 

rtniee,  diplomatic  relations  of,  with  Soli- 
man  I.,  254. 

riceroyf  of  Naples,  oppiessive  govemaent 
of.  359. 

Vienna,  siege  of,  by  the  Turks,  257. 

Virgin  Mary,  poetical  narrative  of  a  mira- 
de  of,  101. 

Vittckar  (Roemer),  a  Dutch  poet,  notice 
of,  46, 

VoUaire*i  character  of  the  English  nation 
in  1731,  287— notice  of  a  new  cditk» 
of  his  works,  529. 

Vonda,  a  Dutch  poet,  notices  of,  49,  50— 
77. 

W. 
IfaUsiiseiifi  (Coant)  oonfidenUal   letters 
of,  669, 670. 

Werner  (J.  L.  Z.)  extraofdinary  bequest 

Weteenberg  (Baron  von),  evils  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  church  in  Germany,  re- 
medied by  him,  in  conjunction  with  the 


prinoe-primate,  Dalberg,  548— 55S^ 
he  is  denounced  by  the'  papal  noado 
in  Switseriand,  but  defended  br  Dal- 
berg,  558— 560— increased  bosdiitj  id 
the  nuncio,  561— Wessenbeig  nominated 
by  Dalberg  to  tbe  bishopric  ol  Coo- 
stans,  562— and  elected  vicar  capitnlar 
by  tbe  chapter  on  Dalberg's  death,  ft* 
Wessenberg^  conduct  defended  hj  the 
chapter  to  the  Pope,  ik, — impodcu  and 
artful  reply  of  the  Pope,  562,  565— 
vindication  of  Wessenberg  by  the 
erand  Duke  of  Baden.  565,  564— 
Wessenberg  goes  to  Rome,  564— ex- 
amination of  the  pretended  cliams 
asalnst  him,  565,  666— his  admirable 

'  re|»ly,  567 — he  returns  hooie,  568 — 
critical  situation  of  the  Pope,  ft.,  569 
— Wessehberg  resumes  his  duties,  570 
^-extract  from  his  last  address  to  his 
clergy,  on  his  retiremeor,  571. 

Wedem  Empbt,  proximate  cause  of  the 
destruction  of,  4—6 — its  decline  in 
wealth  and  happiness  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  6—8. 

Wheat t  culture  of,  in  Mexico.  179, 180. 

WUcke  (WUhelm  Ferdinand).  GesrUdUc 
dee  Tempelherrenordent,  608— plan  of 
his  work,  640— extraordinary  blunder 
committed  by  him,  641.  SeeTcaipiark 

Wildenboeeh  (Staring  van  der),  a  Dutch 
poet,  notice  of,  75. 

WiUt,  extraordinary:  of  Maximilian  L, 
665— of  Margaret  of  Lorraine,  ft. — of 
Justus  Lipsius  and  J.  L.  Z.  Werner, 
666— singulariy  odd  will  of  Louis  Cor- 
tusio,  ft.— of  a  needy  debtor,  ft. — of  a 
usurer,  667. 

Wing,  maiiuAictttre  of,  in  Georgjia,  ac- 
count of,  584. 

Withuit*t  ode  to  Time,  translated,  74. 

Wotfenbuttel,  rescript  conceming  the 
Gymnasia  in,  686. 

Warceater*t  (Marquis  of  )^ claim,  as  the  In- 
ventor of  the  sleam  engine,  examined, 
525. 

W^irtemberg,  number  of  Roman  Catholics 
in,  545.  Mte— judicious  alterations  in- 
troduced there,  in  the  liturgy  of  tbe 
Romish  church,  554,  note, 
Y. 

Young  (Dr.)  notice  of  his  diacoveries  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  442 — his  re- 
marks on  a  passage  in  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, 450— tribute  to  his  labours  and 
memory,  467. 
ZapoUfa,  created  king  ef  Hun^uy  bj 

SoUman  I..  256. 
Zechokka  (Henri)  Csntes  Sukm,  critieal 
notice  of,  675, 677    anecdotet  respect- 
bg  him,  676,  677.     ^ 
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